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A NOTE ON THE AUTHOR OF “2V HISTORY 
OF GREECE" 

As a student at Foyle College, in •Bfel^f’Weland, J. B. Bury’s first 
interest in antiquity was awakened by'R£«eman , s History oj Fed¬ 
eral Government in Greece and Italy. Af-ter winning a fellowship 
at Trinity College, Dublin, he wrote, when he was but twenty- 
seven, A History of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadia to 
Irene. This work was acclaimed by scholars and became widely 
popular. His love of Pindar’s poetry led him to edit the Ncmean 
and Isthmian Odes. In 1893, he was made Professor of History at 
Trinity College and wrote A History oj the Roman Empire from 
Its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius. Seven years 
later he issued his major work, A History of Greece, and was 
appointed Regius Professor at Cambridge. In addition to his 
monumental classical research and translations, he found time to 
write a Life of Saint Patrick. In 1908, he lectured at Harvard 
University, and thereafter continued to add to his stature as a 
teacher and scholar. His last work, published in 1923, carried 
forward his Roman historical chronicle to the death of Justinian. 
Ill health forced him to abandon his labors and go to Rome, where 
he died on June r, 1927. 




PREFACE TO THE 1913 EDITION 

The excavations of Sir Arthur Evans at Cnossus began in the 
year in which the first edition of this History of Greece appeared 
(1900). His amazing discoveries there, followed and supple¬ 
mented by the work of other explorers on many other prehistoric 
sites in Crete, have transformed our knowledge of the Aegean 
civilisation of the second millennium, and placed in a new focus 
the problems of early Greece. In consequence of these dis¬ 
coveries, and of other researchs (among which I may mention 
especially Professor Ridgeway’s Early Age of Greece and Mr. 
Leaf’s Troy), it has been necessary to rewrite the greater part of 
Chapter I. An account of Cretan civilisation is included; the 
view that the pre-Achaean inhabitants of Greece were not Greeks, 
which it seems to me no longer possible to maintain, is aban¬ 
doned; and the Trojan War is recognised to be an historical 
event. 

Outside Chapter I, a few minor changes have been made. I 
need only mention that the accounts of the battles of Salamis 
and Plataea have been partly rewritten 


J. B. B. 




PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


In determining the form and character of this book, I have been 
prompted by two convictions. One is that while, in writing a 
history based on the original authorities and from one’s own 
personal point of view, it is natural and certainly easier to allow 
it to range into several volumes, its compression into a single 
volume often produces a more useful book. In the case of a 
new history of Greece, it seemed worth while to undertake the 
more laborious task. The other opinion which I venture to hold 
is this. So far as history is concerned, those books which are 
capable of enlisting the interest of mature readers seem to me to 
be best also for informing younger students. Therefore, while 
my aim is to help education, this book has in view a wider circle 
than those merely who are going through a course of school or 
university discipline. 

It was a necessary consequence of the limitations of space 
which I imposed upon myself, that literature and art, philosophy 
and religion, should be touched upon only when they directly 
illustrate, or come into some specially intimate connexion with, 
the political history. It will be found that I have sometimes 
interpreted this rule liberally; but it is a rule which could be the 
more readily adopted as so many excellent works dealing with 
art, literature, and philosophy are now easily accessible. The 
interspersion, in a short political history, of a few unconnected 
chapters dealing, as they must deal, inadequately with art and 
literature seems useless and inartistic. 

The existence of valuable handbooks, within the reach of 
all, on constitutional antiquities has enabled me, in tracing the 
development of the Athenian state or touching on the institutions 
of other cities, to omit minor details. The reader must also seek 
elsewhere for the sagas of Hellas, for a geographical description 
of the country, for the topography of Athens. On the topog¬ 
raphy of Athens, and on the geography of Greece, he will find 
excellent works to his hand. 

There are two cautions which I must convey to the reader, 
and it will be most convenient to state them here. The first 
concerns the prehistoric age, which is the subject of the first 
chapter of this work. The evidence gathered by the researches 
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of archaeologists on the coasts and islands of the Aegean during 
the last twenty years, as to the civilisation of prehistoric Greece, 
brought historians face to face with a set of new problems, for 
which no solutions that can be regarded as certain have yet been 
discovered. The ablest investigators differ widely in their views. 
Fresh evidence may at any hour upset tentative conclusions and 
force us to seek new interpretations of the data. The excavations 
which are now to be undertaken in Crete, at last restored to its 
own Greek world, may lead to unexpected results that may 
transform the whole question. Thus prehistoric Greece cannot 
be treated satisfactorily except by the method of discussion, and 
in a work like this, since discussion lies outside its scope, a 
writer can only describe the main features of the culture which 
excavation has revealed, and state with implied reserve the chief 
general conclusions, which he considers probable, as to the corre¬ 
lation of the archaeological evidence with the literary traditions 
of the Greeks. He must leave much vague and indefinite. The 
difficulty of the problems is increased by the circumstance that 
the literary evidence concerning the doings and goings of the 
early Greek folks is largely embedded in myth and harder to 
extract from its bed than buried walls or tombs from their 
coverings of earth. The importance of the pre-Greek inhabitants 
of Greece, the mixed ethnical character of the historical Greeks, 
the comparatively early date of the “Ionian” migration, the 
continuity of Aegean civilisation, the relation of the so-called 
“Mycenaen” culture to the culture described by Homer— 
these are the main points which I have been content to 
emphasise. 1 

The second caution applies to all histories of Greece that 
have been written since the days of Ephorus. The early portion 
of Greek history, which corresponds to the seventh and sixth 
centuries b.c., is inevitably distorted and placed in a false per¬ 
spective through the strange limitations of our knowledge. For 
at that time (as well as in the centuries immediately preceding, 
which are almost quite withdrawn from our vision) the cities of 
the western coast of Asia Minor formed the most important and 
enlightened part of the Hellenic world, and of those cities in the 
days of their greatness we have only some disconnected glimpses. 
Our knowledge of them hardly begins till Persia advances to the 
Aegean and they sink to a lower place in Greece. Thus the 
pages in which the Greeks of Asia should have the supreme 

1 It has been a disappointment to me that Professor Ridgeway’s promised 
work on the “Mycenaean" age has not vet appeared. 



PREFACE TO (IRST EDITION xi 

place are monopolised by the development of elder Greece; and 
the false impression is produced that the history of Hellas in the 
seventh and sixth centuries consisted merely or mainly of the 
histories of Sparta and Athens and their immediate neighbours. 
Darkness also envelops the growth of the young Greek com¬ 
munities of Italy and Sicily during the same period. The wrong, 
unfortunately, cannot be righted by a recognition of it. Athens 
and Sparta and their fellows abide in possession. Les absents ant 
toujours tort. 

In the Notes and References at the end of the volume I 
have indicated obligations to modern research on special points. 
Here I must acknowledge my more general obligations to the 
histories of Grote, Freeman (History of Sicily), Busolt, Beloch, 
E. Meyer (Gcschichte dcs Altcrtums ), and Droysen. Though 
other histories of high reputation, both English and foreign, have 
been respectfully consulted, it is to those mentioned that I am 
chiefly indebted. But I owe perhaps a deeper debt to the 
writings of one who, though he has never written a formal history 
of Greece, has made countless invaluable contributions to its 
study—Professor U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff. With some of 
his conclusions I do not agree, but I would express here deep 
sympathy with his methods and admiration for the stimulating 
virtue of hxs writings. 

Several friends have been good enough to help me. The 
book has had the advantage of the criticisms of a master of the 
subject, Mr. Mahuffy, who most kindly read through the proof- 
sheets. The first chapter is enriched by a small map of the 
“Mycenaen” sites of Crete, marked for me by Mr. J. L. Myres. 
Mr. Cecil Smith assisted me in the matter of illustrations taken 
from antiquities in the British Museum; and Professor Percy 
Gardner superintended the preparation of some photographs from 
busts in the Oxford Galleries. 

All the plans and many of the maps (including Bactria and 
North-Western India) were roughly sketched by myself and then 
properly drawn by the skilful chartographers Messrs. Walker and 
Boutall. In the case of a plan or map that is not current, I 
have stated in the List of Illustrations to what work I am in¬ 
debted. Nearly all the reproductions of coins are from coins in 
the British Museum. 

My obligations to Messrs. R. and R. Clark will be understood 
by those who have had the good fortune to have had works 
printed at their press. 


J. B. BURY. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


GREECE AND THE AEGEAN 

The rivers and valleys, the mountains, bays, and islands of Greece 
will become familiar, as our story unfolds itself, and we need not 
enter here into any minute description. But it is useful at the very 
outset to grasp some general features which went to make the his¬ 
tory of the Greeks what it was, and what otherwise it could not 
have been. The character of their history is so intimately connect¬ 
ed with the character of their dwelling-places that we cannot con¬ 
ceive it apart from their land and seas. 

Of Spain, Italy and Illyricum, the three massy promontories of 
which southern Europe consists, Illyricum in the east would have 
closely resembled Spain in the west, if it had stopped short at the 
north of Thessaly and if its offshoot Greece had been sunk beneath 
the waters. It would then have been no more than a huge block of 
solid land, at one comer almost touching the shores of Asia, as 
Spain almost touches the shores of Africa. But Greece, its southern 
continuation, has totally different natural features, which distin¬ 
guish it alike from Spain the solid square and Italy the solid 
wedge, and make the eastern basin of the Mediterranean strikingly 
unlike the western. Greece gives the impression of a group of 
nesses and islands. Yet in truth it might have been as solid and un¬ 
broken a block of continent, on its own smaller scale, as the mas¬ 
sive promontory from which it juts. Greece may be described as a 
mountainous headland broken across the middle into two parts by 
a huge rift, and with its whole eastern side split into fragments. 
We can trace the ribs of the framework, which a convulsion of na¬ 
ture bent and shivered, for the service, as it turned out, of the hu¬ 
man race. The mountains which form Thessaly’s eastern barrier, 
Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion; the mountains of the long island of 
Euboea; and the string of islands which seem to hang to Euboea 
as a sort of tail, should have formed a perpetual mountainous 
chain—the rocky eastern coast of a solid promontory. Again, the 
ridges of Pindus which divide Thessaly from Epirus find their pro¬ 
longation in the heights of Tympbrestus and Corax, and then, in 
an oblique south-eastward line, deflected from its natural direc- 
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tion, the chain is continued in Parnassus, Helicon, and Cithaeron, 
in the hills of Attica, and in the islands which would be part of 
Attica, if Attica had not dipped beneath the waters. In the same 
way the mountains of the Peloponnesus are a continuation of the 
mountains of Epirus. Thus restoring the framework in our imagi¬ 
nation and raising the dry-land from the sea, we reconstruct, as 
the Greece that might have been, a lozenge of land, ribbed with 
chains of hills stretching south-eastward far out into the Aegean. 
If nature had given the Greeks a land like this, their history 
would have been entirely changed; and by imagining it we are 
helped to understand how much they owed to the accidents of na¬ 
ture. In a land of capes and deep bays and islands it was deter¬ 
mined that waterways should be the ways of their expansion. They 
were driven as it were into the arms of the sea. 

The most striking feature of continental Greece is the deep gulf 
which has deft it asunder into two parts. The southern half ought 
to have been an island—as its Greek name, “the island of Pelops,” 
suggests—but it holds on to the continent by a narrow bridge of 
land at the eastern extremity of the great cleft. Now this physical 
feature had the utmost significance for the history of Greece; and 
its significance may be viewed in three ways, if we consider the 
existence of the dividing gulf, the existence of the isthmus, and the 
fact that the isthmus was at the eastern and not at the western 
end. x. The double effect of the gulf itself is clear at once. It let 
the sea in upon a number of folks who would otherwise have been 
inland mountaineers, and increased enormously the length of the 
seaboard of Greece. Further, the gulf constituted southern Greece 
a world by itself; so that it could be regarded as a separate land 
from northern Greece—an island practically, with its own insular 
interests. 2. But if the island of Pelops had been in very truth an 
island, if there had been no isthmus, there would have been from 
the earliest ages direct and constant intercourse between the coasts 
which are washed by the Aegean and those which are washed by 
the Ionian Sea. The eastern and western lands of Greece would 
have been brought nearer to one another, when the ships of trader 
or warrior, instead of tediously circumnavigating the Peloponne¬ 
sus, could sail from the eastern to the western sea through the 
middle of Greece. The disappearance of the isthmus would have 
revolutionised the roads of traffic and changed the centres of com¬ 
merce; and the wars of Grecian history would have been fought 
out on other lines. How important the isthmus was may perhaps 
be best illustrated by a modem instance on a far mightier scale. 
Remove the bridge which joins the southern to the northern conti- 
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nent of America, and contemplate the changes which ensue in the 
routes of trade and in the conditions of naval warfare in the great 
oceans of the globe. 3. Again, if the bridge which attached the 
Peloponnesus to the mainland had been at the western end of the 
gulf, the lands along either shore of the inlet would have been ac¬ 
cessible easily, and sooner, to the commerce of the Aegean and the 
orient; the civilisation of north-western Greece might have been 
more rapid and intense; and the history of Boeotia and Attica, 
unhooked from the Peloponnesus, would have run a different 
course. 

The character of the Aegean basin was another determining con¬ 
dition of the history of the Greeks. Strewn with countless islands 
it seems meant to promote the intercourse of folk with folk. The 
Cyclades, which, as we have seen, belong properly to the frame¬ 
work of the Greek continent, pass imperceptibly into the isles 
which the Asiatic coast throws out, and there is formed a sort of 
island bridge, inviting ships to pass from Greece to Asia. The 
western coast of Lesser Asia belongs, in truth, more naturally to 
Europe than to its own continent; it soon became part of the 
Greek world; and the Aegean might be considered then as the true 
centre of Greece. 

The west side of Greece too was well furnished with good har¬ 
bours, and though not as rich in bays and islands as the east, was 
a favourable scene for the development of trade and civilisation. 
It was no long voyage from Corcyra to the heel of Italy, and the 
inhabitants of western Greece had a whole world open to their en¬ 
terprise. But that world was barbarous in early times and had no 
civilising gifts to offer; whereas the peoples of the eastern seaboard 
looked towards Asia and were drawn into contact with the imme¬ 
morial civilisations of the Orient. The backward condition of west¬ 
ern as contrasted with eastern Greece in early ages did not depend 
on the confonnation of the coast, but on the fact that it faced 
away from Asia; and in later days we find the Ionian Sea a busy 
scene of commerce and lined with prosperous communities which 
are fully abreast of Greek civilisation. 

The northern coast of Africa, confronting and challenging the 
three peninsulas of the Mediterranean, has played a remarkable 
part in the history of southern Europe. From the earliest times it 
has been historically associated with Europe, and the story of ge¬ 
ology illustrates the fitness of this connexion. Western Europe and 
northern Africa were once in days long past united together by 
bridges of continuous land; and this ancient continent, which we 
might call Europo-Libya, was perhaps inhabited by peoples of a 
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homogeneous race, who were severed from one another when the 
ocean was let in and the Mediterranean assumed its present shape. 
Sicily, a remnant of the old land-bridge, has always been for Italy 
a step to, or a step from, Africa; while Spain needs no island to 
bridge her strait. 

Greece is a land of mountains and small valleys; it has few 
plains of even moderate size and no considerable rivers. It is there¬ 
fore well adapted, to be a country of separate communities, each 
protected against its neighbours by hilly barriers; and the history 
of the Greeks, a story of small independent states, could not have 
been wrought out in a land of dissimilar formation. The political 
history of all countries is in some measure under the influence of 
geography; but in Greece geography made itself pre-eminently 
felt, and fought along with, other forces against the accomplish¬ 
ment of national unity. The islands formed states by themselves, 
but, as seas, while like mountains they sever, may also, unlike 
mountains, unite, it was less difficult to form a sea than a land em¬ 
pire. In the same way, the hills prevented the development of a 
brisk land traffic, while, as we have seen, the broken character of 
the coast and the multitude of islands facilitated intercourse by 
water. 

There is no barrier to break the winds which sweep over the 
Euxine from the Asiatic continent towards the Greek shores and 
render Thrace a chilly land. Hence the Greek climate has a certain 
severity and bracing quality, which promoted the vigour and en¬ 
ergy of the people. Again, Greece is by no means a rich and fruit¬ 
ful country. It has few well-watered plains of large size; the culti¬ 
vated valleys do not yield the due crop to be expected from the 
area; the soil is good for barley but not rich enough for wheat to 
grow freely. Thus the tillers of the earth had hard work. And the 
nature of the land had consequences which tended to promote mar¬ 
itime enterprise. On one hand, richer lands beyond the seas at¬ 
tracted the adventurous, especially when the growth of the popula¬ 
tion began to press on the means of support. On the other hand, it 
ultimately became necessary to supplement home-grown corn by 
wheat imported from abroad. But if Demeter denied her highest 
favours, the vine and the olive grew abundantly in most parts of 
the country, and their cultivation was one of the chief features of 
ancient Greece, 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF GREECE AND THE HEROIC AGE 

Sect, i . The Origin of the Greeks 

Our European civilisation had its origin in Greece, and we must 
date its beginnings to more than three thousand years ago. We 
know that in the thirteenth century n.c. the Greek tongue was 
spoken throughout the Greek peninsula, from the mountain wails 
which protect the plains of Thessaly in the north to the southern 
bays of Argos, Laconia, and Messenia. But when we try to reach 
further back and to discover whence the Greek-speaking folks came 
and how long they had possessed their country, we find little that is 
certain. 

Our earliest written record, the Iliad of Homer, refers to the 
peoples and civilisation of Greece in the thirteenth century, and 
shows us the Achaeans as being at that time the most prominent 
and powerful among the Greeks. But it was only recently that they 
had attained to this power and prominence; and before them other 
Greek peoples may have attained to similar though hardly to equal 
greatness. Thus the Pelasgians were an ancient people who, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, were once dominant in many parts of Greece, but 
it has been disputed whether they were of Greek origin, and it was 
believed by some that they spoke a tongue which was not Greek. 
The inhabitants of the hilly uplands of Arcadia, who spoke a purely 
Greek language, had been there since time immemorial; they boast¬ 
ed that they had lived among their mountains before the birth of 
the moon. 

But although we conclude that it had become Greek long before 
the Achaean age (13th and 12th centuries), the Greek peninsula 
was not always Greek. The original coming of the Greeks was utter¬ 
ly forgotten by their descendants, and we are unable to fix its date. 
The old home of the invaders is supposed to have lain in the north¬ 
west regions of the Balkan peninsula. They must have come south¬ 
ward in such numbers as to extinguish ultimately the native speeches 
which they found in their new country. The men whom the Greeks 
conquered learned the new tongue and forgot their own. But they 
had given to many a hill and rock the name which was to abide with 
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it for ever, Corinth and Tiryns, Parnassus and Olympus, Arne and 
Larisa, are names which the Greeks seem to have received from the 
ancient inhabitants. And some of these names which are also found 
in the western parts of Asia Minor suggest that the primeval in¬ 
habitants belonged to a race which was diffused on both sides of 
the Aegean. 

We shall not perhaps be far astray if we conjecture that the 
Greeks descended into Greece in the course of the third millennium. 
Their conquest may have been a gradual infiltration of people after 
people rather than the single migration of a vast host and may have 
extended over many years. And it is not improbable that by 2000 
b.c. Zeus, the great Indo-European lord of Heaven, was invoked 
and worshipped throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

The Greeks of history who had completely forgotten this far. 
distant past were not exclusively the descendants of these Greek in¬ 
vaders. For it is not to be supposed that the conquered people was 
abolished or obliterated. The idea that the older inhabitants were 
entirely crushed out and a clear field left for the newcomers is due 
to exactly the same kind of false inference from language to race, 
which makes out Greeks and Romans, Celts and Germans, Slavs 
and Illyrians, Phrygians and Armenians, Persians and ancient In¬ 
dians, to be the posterity of common Aryan ancestors, because they 
all spoke kindred tongues. The Greek language is vigorous and 
masterful, as its subsequent history has shown. 1 It made a complete 
conquest of the languages of the older inhabitants; in whatever 
land the Greeks settled, it became exclusively the language of the 
land. But the extermination of the older tongues does not mean the 
extermination of the older races. The men among whom the Greeks 
settled, or whom they conquered, learned the new tongue and forgot 
their own. There was fusion of the old and the new; 2 and the Indo- 
European gods of the invaders had to make terms with the deities 
of the natives. 

Sect. 2. Aegean Civilisation. Crete. 

If Greece, as we may fairly believe, was Greek since days to 
which we cannot reach back, there flourished close to its shores a 

* T - l ts vigour is proved by its survival with comparatively little change 
There is less difference between the Greek of to-day and the Greek of the days 
01 Xenophon, than between the English of to-day and the English of Gower’s 
age. 2. Its masterfulness is illustrated by the victory it gained over its Slavonic 
sister in tlie Middle Ages. The Slavs who settled in the Peloponnesus Jos# 
tterown tongue and adopted Greek. It failed, however, to master Albanian, 

1 l W ? y S e ^jectured that the mixture of the Greeks with the native peo¬ 
ples naa a decisive effect in differentiating the Greek dialects. Subsequent in¬ 
vasion of Ulynans and others carried the process further* 
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great non-Greek civilisation which had a decisive influence on its 
fortunes and of which we know far more than of the contemporary 
Greeks. It is only recently that we have become aware of this 
“Aegean” civilisation, as it is called, which had grown steadily in 
Crete and in Melos and other islands of the Aegean, from remote 




Fic. i.—Two sides of a white steatite Seal, with writing (Crete). 


beginnings in the stone age, until towards the end of the third 
millennium Crete entered upon a period of power and brilliancy 
which rivals in interest the more famous civilisations of Egypt and 
Babylon. The monuments which reveal the great age of Crete have 
been dug out of the earth; and although Greek tradition remem¬ 
bered that Crete was once a strong sea power, no one suspected 
that this island had been the home of a life and art highly devel¬ 
oped and various, and the centre of a culture which spread far 
over the Mediterranean Sea. 

In the course of the third millennium Crete had passed from 
the age of stone into the age of metal. The remains of a homoge¬ 
neous culture have been found all over the island, but the leading 
settlements, the seats of the most powerful rulers, were Cnossus 
and Phaestus. Nearly at the middle of the north coast, the hill of 
Cnossus is situated a few miles from the sea, close to the banks of 
a stream (Cairatos). About 2000 b.c. a great palace was erected 
on this hill; and at Phaestus, in the south of the island, a palatial 
residence arose much about the same time. These palaces endured 
for several centuries; and in this period the development of Cre¬ 
tan art was marked by the perfection of polychrome (many-col¬ 
oured) pottery. We have some beautiful examples of what Cretan 
artists could do, such as a fresco picture of a little boy, who is 
painted in blue, picking white crocuses and placing them in a vase. 

One of the most interesting facts about the civilisation of the 
Cretans is that they could write. We find first a method of picture 
writing, in which each pictorial symbol, such as an ox head, or a 
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gate, or an eye, represented a word; 3 but at a later period there 
was likewise used a system of 1- linear” signs, of which each prob¬ 
ably stood for a syllable. A table of drink offerings, inscribed with 
signs of this kind, was found in the cave of Mount Dicte, already 
a holy place and afterwards to be associated with the birth of Zeus. 

We have no clue to the language of these documents. It seems 
unlikely that it was Indo-European; it seems most likely that it 
was cognate with the tongues of the Lycians and other ancient 
peoples of western Asia Minor. In eastern Crete a. strange language 
was still spoken in late times when the rest of the island had be¬ 
come Greek; we have some slight records of it which can be read 
but cannot be interpreted; 4 and it would be natural to suppose 
that this was the same language which prevailed in the pre-Hel¬ 
lenic period. 

It was about 1700 b.c that the end of this brilliant period of 
Cretan history was marked by the partial destruction of the pal¬ 
aces of Cnossus and Phaestus. It seems probable that this was the 
consequence of a revolution within the island, and not of foreign 
invasion. At the same time the intercourse between Egypt and 
Crete, which had been close, seems to have been interrupted for a 
hundred years or more. But a new dynasty was soon to take pos¬ 
session of the Cnossian hill, to develop further the native civilisa¬ 
tion and inaugurate a still more brilliant period in the island’s his¬ 
tory. 

Aegean civilisation attained its highest bloom in Crete, but it 
had developed independently in the islands of the Archipelago, es¬ 
pecially in Melos, where its continuous growth can be traced in the 
important settlement of Phylakopi. Melos produces obsidian, 
which in the stone age and later was in great request for the man¬ 
ufacture of knives and spear-points, and her export of this prod¬ 
uct, which was taken for instance to Egypt, may explain her early 
prosperity. Remains have been found which show that the eastern 
coast of Greece was not unaffected by this insular civilisation. 

We have still to glance at a great stronghold which towards the 
end of the third millennium stood on the hill of Troy, command¬ 
ing the entrance of the Hellespont. It was not the first city that 
had been reared on that illustrious hill, which rises to the height 

3 A most remarkable document of pictorial writing found in Crete is a small 
terra-cotta disc from Phaestus, entirely covered on both sides with picture- 
characters running in a continuous spiral line. It seems to have been intended 
for use as a die; and it has been conjectured that the text is a religious hymn. 
But there is reason for thinking that it is not of Cretan origin, but was im¬ 
ported, perhaps from Lycia. 

'See below, p. 130. 
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of about 160 feet, not far from the banks of the Scamanrler. The 
earliest settlement, fortified by a rude wall of unwrought stone, 
can still be traced; and some of its primitive eartlnvare and stone 
implements have been found. An axe-head of white nephrite seems 
to show that in those remote days there was a line of traffic, how¬ 
ever slow and uncertain, between the Mediterranean and the Far 
East; for this white jade must have come from Central Asia. On 



Fig. 3.—The Plain of Troy. 




the ruins of this primeval city arose a great fortress, girt with a 
wall of sun-baked brick, built on strong stone foundations. There 
were three gates, and the angles of the walls were protected by 
towers. The inhabitants of this city lived in the stone and copper 
age; bronze was still a rarity. Their pottery was chiefly hand¬ 
made. But a treasure of golden ornaments, wrought by skilful 
craftsmen, shows that the place was wealthy. The most important 
feature to be noted is the outline of the palace in this ancient city. 
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Here at the very outset of Aegean civilisation we find the general 
plan of the main part of the house exactly the same as that which 
is described, more than a thousand years later, in the poems of 
Homer. From an outer gate we pass through a courtyard, in which 
an altar stood, into a square preliminary chamber; and from it wc 
enter the great hall, in the centre of which was the hearth. 5 

An enemy’s hand destroyed the castle by fire, and no tradition De- 
of its existence has survived. When we come down seven or eight stmycd, 
centuries, to the famous city of which it was the precursor, we b.c. 
shall learn the probable secret of the prosperity of its kings. 

It may be asked how, without the guidance of literary records, Chp.on- 
we can fix the successive stages of Aegean civilisation in an ordered Rd’ath-e- 
series and assign approximate dates to its period. When we have 
started with the capital division of time between the age of stone 
and the age of bronze, the potter’s art is the chief clue for estab¬ 
lishing a relative chronology within each of those ages. The clay 
vessels, from the most simple and primitive moulded by hand to 
the most artistic and elaborate wrought by wheel, can be arranged 
in a definite series; and thus the things which are found in the 
same stratum as a particular class of sherds can be assigned to a 
definite place in this succession. Such things, found in association 
with particular stages in the development of pottery, may then be¬ 
come themselves additional criteria for dating remains. The his¬ 
tory of Cretan civilisation from the end of the stone age has by 
this means been arranged in three chief ages, called Early, Mid¬ 
dle, and Late “Minoan,” and each of these has been subdivided 
into three periods. 0 

It is to the intercourse of Crete with Egypt that we are indebted Absolute 
for the means of determining roughly the absolute dates of its his¬ 
tory, or, in other words, of correlating its chronology with the gen- 

* In an adjacent building we find not only the preliminary chamber (irpoSo- 
110 s), but the vestibule outside it, as described by Homer. 

“ The following table, assigning rough dates to the Middle and Late Mino¬ 
an periods, with some Egyptian synchronisms, may be useful: 

MM i. b.c. 2100-1900 (Dynasty XI. 2160-2000). 

MM2. ” 1900-1700 (DynastyXII. 2000- ). 

MM3. ” 1700-1600. 

LM 1. ” 1600-1300 (Dynasty XVIII. 1580- ). 

LM2. ” 1500-1400 (ThothmesIII. 1500- ; 

Amenhotep II. 1450- ; 

Amcnhotcp III. 1414- ). 

Fall of Cnossus c. 1400. 

LM3, ” 1400-1100 (Amenhotep IV.=Ikhnaton, between 1375 and 1360. 

(Dynasty XIX. 1321- : 

Ramses II. 1292- ; 

Mernptah 1225-1215; 

Ramses III. 1198-1167). 
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eral chronology of the world. Thus a polychrome Cretan vessel 
found in the tomb of King Senusert III. (Sesostris) at Egyptian 
Abydos enables us to conclude that the Second period of the Mid¬ 
dle Minoan age was approaching its close about b.c. 1880. Again, 
the statuette of an Egyptian in diorite stone, inscribed with his 
name in Egyptian characters, was found in a court of the Cnos- 
sian palace, and its style makes it probable that it was wrought 
under the Xllth or XTIIth Dynasty, perhaps in the second half 
of the nineteenth century b.c. 7 

It was probably about 1600 b.c that kings, perhaps of a new 
dynasty but not of a new race, began to rule on the hill of Cnos¬ 
sus. The palace had been rebuilt on a grander scale, and adapted 
to more sumptuous needs, though there was no change in the gen¬ 
eral architectural style; and about 1500 b.c. it seems to have been 
extensively remodelled. It covered an area of about five acres. It 
was not fortified by an exterior wall; its lords seem to have trusted 
to their ships for defence against foreign invaders. To the east and 
to the west of a great central court were extensive labyrinths of 
rooms and passages, and the remains of staircases show that in 
some parts the building rose to the height of three or four storeys. 
The principal halls were lit at one end by open shafts or “light- 
wells,” walled in on three sides, and on the fourth open to the hall 
from which they were separated by two or three columns. There 
were bathrooms, and there was an excellent system of drainage by 
pipes, superior perhaps to any of the contrivances that have been 
since in use till quite recent times. If the palace had merely served 
as the habitation of the royal household it need not have been so 
large; but it was much more. It was the seat of a government 
which controlled not merely the neighbouring regions or even the 
island, but a maritime empire. The administration of this empire 
was conducted on careful business lines as is shown by the finan¬ 
cial documents found in the archives. We may fairly surmise that 
there existed a well-developed system of administrative machinery 
which needed considerable room for its offices. The rich tributes 
which the kings derived from their dependencies were stored in the 
palace, and various industries were carried on within its walls for 
the private needs of the monarch and also probably for purposes 
of commerce. The discovery of an olive press and great jars for 

'The dates of the Xlth, Xllth, and following dynasties have been much 
disputed, but the view has recently gained ground that the Xllth (to which 
Sesostris belongs) began about 2000 b.c., and the Xlth may be placed about 
2160-2000 b c 
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oil-storage suggests that not only did the palace supply itself with 
the oil required for its cooking and its lamp-fuel, but that tire king 
himself may have traded in oil, which seems at this time to have 
been one of the principal Cretan exports. Then there was accom¬ 
modation for the sculptors and painters who were employed in the 
royal service; there is evidence that the paints were manufactured 
on the spot, and a sculptor's workshop has been discovered. 

One of the most notable rooms in this spacious palace was the 
Chamber of the Throne, entered through an anteroom from the 
central court. The throne is a stone seat adorned with a painted 
design, and on either side are benches along the wall. Here the 
king may have sat in council with his ministers. Adjoining this 
apartment was a room open to the air, containing a tank, and its 
walls showed a picture of Egyptian character, a landscape with 
river, sedge, and palms. Most of the principal chambers and corri¬ 
dors were decorated with fresco paintings, representing solemn 
processions, gay groups of men and women, scenes of town-life, 
less often of war. The fashions of the time are vividly portrayed 
in a series of miniature frescoes, showing us women, idling in courts 
or on balconies, with their hair elaborately dressed, wearing cos¬ 
tumes which look as if they had been modelled on quite modern 
fashions, puffed sleeves, flounced skirts, bodices tightly drawn in 
round the waist. One of the most striking pictures which have sur¬ 
vived is that of a tall, handsome cupbearer, evidently belonging 
to the same race as the Cretans (Keftiu) who are represented in a 
painting of Egyptian Thebes as bringing offerings to King Thoth- 
mes III. in the fifteenth century. 

Near the northern entrance to their palace the later lords of 
Cnossus constructed a theatre, capable of holding about 400 spec¬ 
tators. This was not a new thing; a theatre of an earlier period 
has been discovered in the palace of Phaestus. The orchestral area 
in these early theatres was not circular as in those of later times, 
but rectangular; and the performances were probably religious 
dances in honour of the great Cretan goddess, and perhaps boxing 
matches. The space was not large enough for bull fights, which 
seem to have been a favourite amusement of the Cretans if we 
may judge from scenes depicted on wall-paintings and gems, which 
present acrobats grappling with bulls. Women took part in this 
dangerous sport. In one painting we see a girl in the air caught on 
the horns of a bull. The kings had also quieter recreations. A mag¬ 
nificent inlaid gaming board of very beautiful design was found in 
the palace, made of pieces of ivory overlaid with gold foil, and 
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crystals coloured alternately blue and white by means of blue- 
paste ( kyanos ) and silver foil on which they were set. 8 

Beneath the great palace, close to the river bank and about 130 
yards east of the northern entrance gate, was a smaller palace 
which, it has been conjectured, may have been used by the king as 
a summer retreat. On its smaller scale it seems to have been as 
sumptuous as the greater dwelling. Here was found, fallen from 
a room on an upper storey, a superb painted jar, showing the high¬ 
est point to which the art of the Cnossian potters could attain in 
the sixteenth century. The decoration, displaying sprays of papy¬ 
rus and rosettes, is effected by the combination of colour and re¬ 
lief. Here, too, there was a throne-room—a remarkable pillared 
hall, more than 12 yards long, resembling in its arrangement the 
Roman basilica or law-court. 

The rebuilding of the palace of Phaestus fell perhaps in the 
sixteenth century. Like that of Cnossus it was unfortified, and it 
was built on a very similar plan, and in the same fashion of ar¬ 
chitecture. Here, too, there was a large court in the centre, sur¬ 
rounded by pillared reception halls and store-rooms, and a smaller 
court in the west of the building. The residence of Phaestus was 
distinguished by an imposing entrance, with a flight of twelve 
steps forty-five feet broad; and though it was much smaller in 
extent than the rival palace of Cnossus, and its walls were not 
adorned with such rich and various paintings, its external ap¬ 
pearance seems to have been more imposing, for it was built 
upon the slope of a hill, and rose, roof above roof, on different 
levels. About two miles off, at a place now called Hagia Triada, 
a well-built house has been found which seems to have served 
as a pleasure-residence for the potentates of the neighbouring 
palace. 8 

Not far from the palace of Cnossus there must have been a 
populous town. Whole Cretan towns have been excavated in 
eastern Crete, and much has been found to illustrate the town 
life of the common people and the artisans; for instance, the 
house of a carpenter, with all his tools, his chisels, saws, awls, 


* Another Aegean gaming table, made of ivory, was found at old Salamia 
(Enkomi) in Cyprus; and some crystal plaques in one of the graves on the 
acropolis of Mycenae are surmised to be the remains of a similar board. What 
appear to be ivory pieces for playing the unknown game have also been found 
in the Cnossian palace. 

' It is remarkable that while valuable art treasures of the sixteenth century 
have been found at Hagia Triada, few objects of interest have been unearthed 
at Phap^tus il’vlf 
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and nails. 10 But of the appearance of a flourishing town, such 
as Cnossus must have been, we can better gain an idea from the 
facades of private houses which are represented on mosaic 
plaques of porcelain discovered in the palace. The houses were 
of several storeys; some had two doors, others one; the windows 
above might have four or six panes; and there seem to be un¬ 
windowed openings in the upper storeys, which might serve the 
purposes of balconies. These Cretan houses show considerable 
likeness to contemporary houses in Egypt. 

There seems to be no evidence that there were public temples 
in Crete at this period. There were sanctuaries in the palaces, and 
perhaps the Cretans generally performed their religious duties in 
domestic shrines. The chief divinity whom they worshipped was 
a nature-goddess, the goddess whom the Greeks called Rhea, 
and this indeed may have been her Cretan name. Scenes of wor¬ 
ship were frequently depicted in art; the goddess is represented 
sometimes guarded by lions, sometimes associated with doves 
who were symbolic of the descent of a deity; she was served by 
priestesses. She was closely connected with a male divinity, 
whether her consort or her son, who seems to have been sub¬ 
ordinate to her. In later times the Greeks conceived this god as 
Zeus, son of Rhea and nurtured in the Idaean cave. Both the 
goddess and the god were associated with the double-axe, a fetish 
in which the deity was supposed to dwell. We find the same wor¬ 
ship of the double-axe in western Asia Minor among the Carians. 
This symbol was so frequently represented on the walls of the 
Cnossian palace that it might almost be called the palace of the 
double-axe; and, as the Carian name for the double-axe was 
labrys, it has been suggested that the palace was known as the 
labyrinthos. This would explain the origin of the curious Greek 
legend that Minos, king of Cnossus, kept in a labyrinth the 
monstrous Minotaur who devoured the tribute of youths and 
virgins brought from overseas. The intricate plan of the palace 
might well suggest a maze. 

We have seen that the art of writing was long familiar to the 
Cretans. In this later period a new and more advanced system 
of linear signs was in use. The kings kept accurate records and 
accounts. Hundreds of written documents have been found in the 
Cnossian palace, consisting of small rectangular tablets of clay, 

10 At Gournia (ancient name unknown), which seems to have been burned 
down about 1500 n.c. Palaikaslro, where the plan of a town has also been laid 
bare, was the ancient Help)-. 
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which were preserved in wooden boxes secured by seals. As we 
have no clue to the language they cannot be read; but the nu¬ 
merical symbols can be identified. The arithmetical system was 
decimal, and there were signs for fractions. It has been inferred 
from the frequent occurrence of numerals, and from the inser¬ 
tion of figures representing objects, that many of the documents 
are accounts relating to the stores. The Cretans possessed a sys¬ 
tem of weights, and here they seem to have been indebted, through 
whatever intermediate channel, to the kingdom of Babylonia, 
for their standard was derived from what is known as the light 
Babylonian talent. And they had a metal currency. Pieces of 
gold and silver, and bronze ingots have been found, which can 
only have been used for the purpose of exchange. 

The power and splendour of the kings of Cnossus were at their 
height in the fifteenth century. These kings were undoubtedly 
the richest and most powerful in Crete, and it is not improbable 
that they now exercised overlordship over the rulers of Fhaestus 
and over the other towns of the island, in many of which strik¬ 
ing remains of Aegean civilisation have been unearthed. Their 
fleets controlled the Aegean sea; they dominated the islands; and 
their civilisation spread, as we shall see, to the mainland of 
Greece. But Cretan influence radiated to more distant shores, by 
trade and even by colonisation. The commercial intercourse with 
Egypt, which had existed from primitive times, became probably 
more regular and frequent; oil and pottery were exported to the 
lands of the Nile; “the kings of the country of the Keftiu and 
the isles of the great sea” brought offerings to the great monarchs 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. And the influence of Egypt can be 
traced in the Cretan culture of the time. The Philistines who 
settled in southern Palestine are now supposed to have been col¬ 
onists from Crete; 11 and remains found in Sicily and Spain testi¬ 
fy that the island of Minos sent products and offshoots of its 
civilisation far to the west. 

The later Greeks associated the Cretan supremacy in the Aege¬ 
an with the name of the great sea-lord Minos. There is, however, 
a difficulty about Minos. In Homer he appears as an Achaean 
ruler in Crete, two generations before the Trojan War (that is, 
in the thirteenth century). It was thought by some Greeks in 
later times that there were two kings of this name, of whom the 
earlier reigned towards the end of the fifteenth century. But 

u Minoa was an ancient name of Gaza. The same name, in Araorgos, 
Siphnos, and Paros, is a record of Cretan rule over the Aegean islands. 
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there is no early evidence for the existence of the supposed Minos 
I. 1J 


Sect. 3. Mycenaean Civilisation (1600-1100 n.c.) 

The rise of a civilisation on Greek soil, very similar to Cretan, 
and undoubtedly under Cretan influence, began probably in the 
sixteenth century and lasted till the end of the twelfth. Its 
records are monuments of stone which have remained for more 
than three thousand years above the face of the earth, or have 
been brought to light by the spade; and the objects of daily use 
and luxury which were placed in the houses of the dead and have 
been unearthed, chiefly in our days, by the curiosity of Europeans 
seeking the origins of their own civilisation. And for the later 
stage of this period we have the Homeric poems. 

The most numerous and significant records have been found in 
the east of the Peloponnesus, in the plain of Argos,—at Mycenae, 
which keeps guard in the mountains at the northern end of the 
plain, and at Tiryns, its lowlier fellow close to the sea. The rich¬ 
est and strongest city on the coasts of the Aegean seems for a 
long time to have been Mycenae; and the whole civilisation to 
which its greatness belongs has been called Mycenaean , 13 Re¬ 
mains of the royal palaces, built early in the 14th century to re¬ 
place earlier residences, have been found both at Mycenae and 
Tiryns. 

'»|Tiryns was the older of the two fortresses, and had played its 
part in the earlier epoch before the Aegean peoples had yet 
emerged from the stone age. It stands on a long low rock about 
a mile and a half from the sea, and the land around it was once 
a marsh. From north to south the hill rises in height, and was 
shaped by man’s hand into three platforms, of which the south¬ 
ern and highest was occupied by the palace of the king. But the 
whole acropolis was strongly walled round by a structure of mas¬ 
sive stones laid in regular layers but rudely dressed, the crevices, 
being filled with a mortar of clay. This fashion of building has 
been called Cyclopean from the legend that masons called Cy- 

1J So far as the Catalogue in Iliad ii. may be regarded as preserving a record 1 
of the relative resources of the Greek states c. 1200 b.c., it does not suggest 
that Crete at this time had an exceptionally strong fleet, Crete sent 80 ships, 
less than Pylos which sent 90, not to speak of Argolis (iSo, besides 50 lent to 
the Arcadians) and Thessaly (220). 

“ This designation, which had come into use before the discoveries in Crete, 
is convenient to distinguish the civilisation of the Greek mainland (from the 
16th to tire nth century) from the Af ’moan civilisation of the island. 
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dopes were invited from Lycia to build the walls of Tiryns. The 
main gate of entrance, on the east side, was approached by a pas¬ 
sage between the outer wall of the fortress and the wall of the 
palace; and the right, unshielded side of an enemy advancing 
to the gate was exposed to the defenders on the castle wall. On 
the west side there was a postern, from which a long flight of 
stone steps led up to the back part of the palace. But one curi¬ 
ous feature in the castle of Tiryns sets it apart from all the other 
ancient fortresses of Greece, On the south side the wall deepens 
for the purpose of containing store-chambers, the doors of which 
open out upon covered galleries, also built inside the wall, and 
furnished with windows looking outward. 

' The stronghold of Mycenae, about twelve miles inland, at the 
north-eastern end of the Argive plain, was built on a hill which 
rises to 900 feet above the sea-level in a mountain glen. The 
shape of the citadel is a triangle, and the greater part of the wall 
is built in the same “Cyclopean” style as the wall of Tiryns. 
Another fashion of architecture, however, also occurs. The 
gates and some of the towers are built of even layers of stones 
carefully hewn into rectangular shape. 11 No store-rooms or gal¬ 
leries like those of Tiryns have been found at Mycenae; but 
on the north-east side a vaulted stone passage in the wall led 
by a downward subterranean path to the foot of the hill, where 
a cistern was supplied from a perennial spring outside the walls. 
Thus the garrison was furnished with water in case of a siege. 
Mycenae had two gates. The chief was on the west, ensconced 
in a corner of the wall which at this point running in south¬ 
eastward then turned outward due west, and thus enclosed 
and commanded the approach to the gate. The lintel of the 
doorway is formed by one huge square block of stone, and the 
weight of the wall resting on it is lightened by the device of 
leaving a triangular space. This opening is filled by a sculptured 
stone relief representing two lionesses standing opposite each 
other on either side of a pillar, on whose pedestal their fore¬ 
paws rest. 13 They are, as it were, watchers who ward the castle, 
and from them the gate is known as the Lion gate.-) 
rt/The ruins on the hill of Tiryns enable us to trace the plan 
of the palace of its kings. One chief principle of the construc- 

“ There is also in the western wall polygonal masonry in which the blocks 
do not form horizontal rows, but are polygons of various si2es, so sharply cut 
and accurately set as to leave no crevices. But this work is of a far later date. 

The same heraldic scheme is found on gems, and in some cases a male 
figure takes the place of the pillar. This points to pillar—or, as it is called 
"baetvl”—worship. 
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lion of the palaces of this age seems to have been the scpara- 
l ion of the dwelling-house of the women from that of the men, 
—a principle which continued to prevail in Greek domestic ar¬ 
chitecture in historical times. But the striking characterise of 
Tiryns is that, while the halls of the king and the halls of the 
queen are built side by side in the centre of the palace, there is 
no direct communication between them, and they have different 
approaches. lfi The halls of king and queen alike are built on the 
same general plan as the palace in the old brick city on the hill 
of Troy and the palaces which are described in the poems of 
Homer. An altar stood in the men’s courtyard which was en¬ 
closed by pillared porticoes; the portico which faced the gate 
being the vestibule of the house. Double-leafed doors opened 
from the vestibule into a preliminary hall, from which one 
passed through a curtained doorway over a great stone thresh- 
hold into the men’s hall. In the midst of it was the round hearth 
—the centre of the house—encircled by four wooden pillars 
which supported the flat roof. 1T $ 

The palace of Mycenae crowned the highest part of the hill, 
and its plan, though it cannot be traced so clearly or fully, was 
in general conception, and in many details, alike. The hearth, 
of which part remains, was ornamented by spiral and triangu¬ 
lar patterns in red, blue, and white. The floors of the covered 
rooms were made of fine cement; and in the open courts the 
cement was hardened by small pebbles. Sometimes the floors 
were brightened with coloured patterns. It was customary to 
embellish the walls by inlet sculptured friezes and by paint¬ 
ings. A brilliant alabaster frieze, inset with cyanus or paste of 
blue glass, decorated the vestibule of the hail at Tiryns, and 
the men’s halls in both palaces were adorned with mural pic¬ 
tures. 

The design and structure of these palaces differ in some not¬ 
able respects from those of Crete. They were protected by strong 
exterior walls, while Cnossus and Phaestus had no such forti¬ 
fications. In the milder climate of Crete portable braziers were 
sufficient for heating the rooms, and the architects could plan, 
their houses without having to make holes in the roof for smoke 
to escape; whereas the severer weather of Greece rendered a 
fixed hearth necessary in the centre of the chief hall with a vent 


18 The identification of the hall of the women at Tiryns is not indeed abso¬ 
lutely certain, but it is highly probable. 

" Or rather a portion raised above the flat root, for the purpose of letting 
the smoke of the fire escape, 
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above fur the smoke. This hall, with its pillared portico, became 
the most important part of the palace, and it was lit from above. 
The '‘light-wells,” characteristic of Cnossus and Phaestus, were 
not used in the castles of the mainland. 

Besides their castle and palace, and burying-places of the 
kings of Mycenae are their most striking memorials. The men 
'with whom we are now dealing bestowed their dead in tombs; 
there is no trace of the practice of burning corpses. At one time 
the lords of the citadel and their families were buried on the 
castle hill. Close to the western wall, south of the Lion gate, the 
royal burial circle has been discovered, within which six tombs 
cut vertically into the rock had remained untouched by the 
hand of man since the last corpses were placed in them. Weapons 
were buried with the men, some of whose faces were covered 
with old masks. The heads of the women were decked with gold 
diadems; rich ornaments and things of household use were 
placed beside them. There was a stele or sepulchral stone over 
each tomb, and some of these slabs were sculptured. ) 

1 . But a day came when this simple kind of grave wa!s no longer 
royal enough for the rich princes of Mycenae, and they sought 
more imposing resting-places; or else, as some believe, they were 
overthrown by lords of another race who brought with them a 
new fashion of sepulchre. Nine sepulchral domes, hewn in the op¬ 
posite hillside, have been found not far from the Acropolis. The 
largest of them is generally known as the “Treasury of Atreus,” 
a name which arose from a false idea as to its purpose. These 
tombs, which are found, as we shall see, in other places in Greece, 
consist of three parts—the passage of approach, the portal, and 
the dome. A stone causeway leads up to the portal which admits 
into a round vaulted chamber built into the hollowed slope of a 
hill; and in some tombs (but this is exceptional) there is also a 
square side-chamber. The portal of the Treasury of Atreus had 
a striking facade, being clad with slabs of coloured marble and 
framed by dark grey alabaster pillars with zigzag and spiral pat¬ 
terns and carved capitals. The two massive lintel-stones were re¬ 
lieved by the same device which was adopted in the architecture 
of the Lion gate, and the triangle was filled by red porphyry. The 
vaulted room of beehive shape is formed by rings of well-joined 
and well-chiselled stones, which grow narrower as they rise, and 
a roof-stone. The walls were adorned with bronze rosettes ar¬ 
ranged in. some pattern. A door, similar to that of the portal and 
framed with pillars, admits to the side-chamber, which is hewn 
into the rock; its walls were decorated with sculptured alabaste r 
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j to say that, for instance, the vaulted sepulchres of the plain 
7 ere subsequent to the shaft sepulchres on the castle hill of My¬ 
cenae. 

The painted vessels of the second millennium fall into two gen¬ 
eral classes, unglazed and glazed. The unglazed, ornamented chief¬ 
ly with lines and spirals, were older, and, when the glazed style 
attained its perfection, went almost entirely out of use. In the var¬ 
nished jars, the development of the handicraft from the cruder 
work of the earlier potters can be traced through the best period 
into an age of decadence, when the Mycenaean comes into com- 



Fig. xi.—P ainted Tombstone with Warriors (Mycenae, lower town). 


V f 

petition with other and newer styles. The colour of these vessels, in 
the best age, is warm, varying from yellow to dark brown, and 
sometimes burnt into a rich deep red. A new impulse of decoration 
has come upon the potters. The ornaments are no longer lines and 
spirals, but vegetables and animals, especially of the sea kingdom, 
fishes, polypods, seaweeds. On the other hand, sphinxes, griffins, 
lotus flowers, and other oriental and Egyptian subjects, though 
common elsewhere in Mycenaean ornament, are hardly ever copied 
by the workers in clay. The curious “false-necked” jars which have 
no opening above the neck, but a spout at the side, are one of the 
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most characteristic products of the potteries, which we call My¬ 
cenaean. 

Other marks for fixing the relative dates of “Mycenaean” troves 
are stone tools and iron. If, for example, we find in one tomb ob¬ 
sidian spear-heads and no trace of iron, and in another no stone 
implements but iron rings, it is a safe inference that the first is 
older than the second. The occurrence of iron is a mark of com¬ 
parative lateness. 



It is by such marks as these that we are able to say that tljte 
kings of the shaft graves reigned before the kings who were buried 
in the vaulted tombs, and that remains which have been found in 
the island of Thera belong to the beginning of the “Mycenaean 
age.” ^ ) 

The remains at Mycenae and Tiryns are, taken in their entirety, 
the most impressive of the memorials of the civilisation of the 
Greek mainland in the bronze age. Close to Sparta, on high ground 
on the east bank of the Eurotas, there was an unwalled stronghold 
which perished in a conflagration, and in later times was associated 
with the name of lung Menelaus. And not far to the south, at Amy- 
clae, which was in early ages perhaps the most important place in 
the Laconian vale, there has been discovered a lordly tomb, which, 
unlike the Treasury of Atreus, was never invaded by robbers. In 
this vault, among other costly treasures, were found the most prec- 
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ious of all the works of Cretan art that have yet been drawn forth 
from the earth; two golden cups on which a metal-worker of 
matchless skill has wrought vivid scenes of the snaring and captur¬ 
ing of wild bulls, 

In Attica there are many relics. On the Athenian Acropolis there 
are a few stones supposed to belong to a palace of great antiquity, 
but we can look with more certainty on some of the ancient foun¬ 
dations of tire fortress wall. This wall was called Pelargic or Pelas- 
gic by the Athenians; and it seems likely that the word preserves 
the name of the ancient inhabitants of the place, the Pelasgoi . 21 
But the Pelasgians of Athens were not the only people of the Athe¬ 
nian plain. Towards the northern end of this plain, a vaulted tomb 
seems to record ancient princes of Acharnae. The lords of Thoricus 
had tombs of the same fashion; and at Eleusis there is similar evi¬ 
dence. In many other places in Attica graves of this period have 
been found; at Prasiae a number of remarkable rock-tombs re¬ 
sembling those in the lower town of Mycenae. 

In Boeotia there are some striking memorials. Remains of a pal¬ 
ace, with some traces of wall paintings, have been found on Cad- 
meia, the citadel of historic Thebes. On the western shores of the 
great Copaic marsh a people dwelled, whose wealth was proverb¬ 
ial; and their city Orchomenus shared with Mycenae the attribute 
of “golden” in the Homeric poems. Paintings on the walls of their 
palace represented scenes from the sports of the bull-ring, and pil¬ 
lar shrines, which must have been executed by artists of the same 
school as those who wrought at Cnossus. One of their kings built a 
great sepulchral vault under the hill of the citadel, and later gen¬ 
erations took it for a treasury. It approached, though it did not 
quite attain to, the size of the Treasure-house of Atreus itself; and 
it had a second chamber covered by a stone ceiling which was 
adorned with a curious design in low relief, an arrangement of 
meandering spirals and fan-shaped leaves bordered by rosettes, 
producing the effect of a carpet. The same design which decked 
the burying-place of Orchomenus in stone was used by the painters 
■of some lord of Tiryns to adorn the walls of his palace; and one is 
tempted to see both in the ceiling and in the sepulchre the work of 
craftsmen from Crete. But in any case, the common design of ceil¬ 
ing and painting is borrowed from Egypt , 22 for we find almost the 

11 The most simple explanation of the name Pelargikon is that it was formed 
by popular etymology (with a suggestion of ire\a/rtis, “stork,”) from Pelas- 
gikon. 

” The same design has been observed also on the dress of a goddess on the 
walls of the temple of Thothmes III. over against Wadi Haifa, and on the 
ceiling of a rock-tomb in Nubia. 
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same design on the ceilings of tombs at Egyptian Thebes. The 
lords of Orchomenus were probably the mightiest lords in Boeotia, 
but they had neighbours—were they rivals or friends?—in an¬ 
other fastness of the Copaic marsh. While Orchomenus was situ¬ 
ated by the western shores, this primeval stronghold was built on 
a rock rising out of the waters. The ruins of the mighty fortress- 
walls which girded the edge of the rock are still there, and the 
foundations of the palace of these island princes; but the name of 
the place is unknown. 21 * To the lords of this nameless castle and 
to the princes of Orchomenus, tire curious habits of their spacious 
lake were a matter of perpetual concern. The lake or morass whirh 
fertilised their land has no river to bear its water to the sea, and 
its only outlets are underground clefts piercing Mount Ploon, 
which rises on its northern banks, a barrier between the lake and 
the sea. To help the water to reach these passages, men made 
canals through the lake, and guarded them by fortresses. 



Fig. is.—I nlaid Dagger-blade, with Nile scene (Mycenae). 

Remains have also been found, especially at Pylus and in Leu- 
cas and Cephallenia, which show that the coasts and islands of the 
Ionian sea, which in Homeric poetry are associated with Nestor 
and Odysseus, were not outside the “Mycenaean” circle. 

At the extreme south-east of the Aegean there was a “My¬ 
cenaean ’ community at the beginning of the fourteenth century— 
at Ialysus in Rhodes. An old burying-place has been dug out, and 
revealed horizontal rock-graves with the arrangement of avenue, 
doorway, and four-sided chamber, resembling those of Mycenae. 
The vases found here belong to the best kind of Mycenaean glazed 
ware ; and the absence of earlier pottery suggests that this stage of 
civilisation had not been reached by a gradual development in the 
place, but that settlers had brought their civilisation with them, 
t In Thessaly the rude life of the stone age, survived long after 
Cretan civilisation had transformed southern Greece. The l and 

" It has been conjectured to be Arne 
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remained comparatively barbarous, and even when in the late 
“Aegean” period the civilisation of the south began to penetrate, 
it never throve. Thessaly can show no wealthy cities or mighty 
walls; a few small beehive tombs are the chief record of the he¬ 
roic age. 

From this brief survey of the character and range of the “'My¬ 
cenaean” civilisation, it will be seen that it was an outgrowth of 
Cretan civilisation, marked by peculiarities of its own. The period 
within which it flourished and declined fell between the sixteenth 
and the eleventh centuries. The end came with the beginning of 
the iron age, and in Greece iron did not come into general use for 
weapons and ordinary purposes before the eleventh century. Here 
too, as in Crete, Egypt supplies evidence bearing on the chronol¬ 
ogy. Early in the sixteenth century Mycenaean vases were repre¬ 
sented on a wall-painting at Egyptian Thebes. At Gurob, a city 
which was built in the fifteenth century and destroyed two or three 
hundred years later, a number of “false-necked” jars imported 
from the Aegean have been found; and they belong not to the 
earlier but to the later period of Mycenaean pottery. And Egyp¬ 
tian evidence is found not only on Egyptian soil, but on both 
sides of the Aegean. Three pieces of porcelain, one inscribed with 
the name, the two others with the “cartouche,” of Amenholep III. 
of Egypt, and a scarab with the name of his wife, Taia, have been 
found in the chamber-tombs of Mycenae. It is a curious coinci¬ 
dence that a scarab of the same Amenhotep was discovered in the 
burying-place of Ialysus in Rhodes. The single occurrence of such 
a scarab in one place might be an unsafe basis for an argument; 
but the coincidence seems to point to some special epoch of active 
intercourse with Egypt in this king’s reign. It would follow that 
early in the fourteenth century at latest the period of the chamber- 
tombs and the vaulted tombs began. But the earlier sepulchres 
also supply testimony to Egyptian influence. On an inlaid dag¬ 
ger-blade, found in one of the rock-tombs on the Mycenaean cita¬ 
del, we see represented a scene from Egyptian life—ichneumons 
catching ducks in a river which can only be the Nile. The work¬ 
manship is Aegean, not Egyptian; hut the Aegean artist knew 
Egypt. 

The simplest way of explaining the rise of this civilisation is to 
suppose that the Cretans, when their power expanded after 1600 
b.c., descended on various parts of Eastern Greece, and estab¬ 
lishing themselves especially in Argolis and Boeotia planted their 
own culture among the Greeks. There is some evidence for Cretan 
settlements and Cretan lordships. For instance, the name of the 
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island Minoa opposite to Megara seems to record a settlement 
from the island of Minos.- 4 In the legend of Cadmus and Europa, 
the founders of Thebes, Europa is mother of Minos, daughter of 
Phoenix; and the tradition that Cadmus was the inventor of 
writing may commemorate the introduction of a Cretan script. 
Though the story represents Europa as a Phoenician, she was, in 
the original version, a Cretan princess. As daughter of Phoenix, 
she was transferred to Phoenicia, because the Greeks had forgot¬ 
ten that, long before they were acquainted with the traders of 
Tyre and Sidon, they had been wont to designate the brown¬ 
skinned Cretans as Phoenikes, “red men.” But these arguments are 
valid only if we assume that the name of Minos was already con¬ 
nected with Crete in the 16th or 15th century. 

Probably some of the principalities which were founded under 
the aegis of Crete grew strong enough to fling off the authority of 
the Minoan sovrans and refuse to pay tribute. But in all that con¬ 
cerns the relations of Cnossus to Mycenae and her fellows, the 
history of the fifteenth century is hidden from us. Then about 
1400 n.c. Cnossus fell and the glory of Crete departed. The splen¬ 
did palace was destroyed by fire, and the other great settlements 
in the island seem to have been overwhelmed in the same catas¬ 
trophe. 2,1 This common destruction seems to show that the disaster 
was the work of invaders, and of invaders who had come simply 
to destroy and to sail away when the work of ruin was complete. 

But who the destroyers were we cannot say for certain. Some 
think that they were the Achaeans, who, as we shall see, rose to 
great power in Greece, in the thirteenth century, and also made 
settlements and bore rule in Crete. But although it is possible 
that Achaeans may have been concerned in the destruction of 
Cnossus, and although they were the predominant people in Crete 
a century and a half later, there is no proof that they had come 
southward so early. There was no break-up of the old Cretan civ¬ 
ilisation; it lived on under less wealthy rulers and declined. The 
palaces of Cnossus and Hagia Triada were reoccupied and partly 
rebuilt. It is not impossible that the ruin of the Cretan power was 
wrought by the lords of the Argolid plain, who had become rivals 
of the Cnossian kings. At all events, after the fall of Cnossus pre- 
Achaean Argolis became the most powerful seat of Aegean civili¬ 
sation. 

We can make out little as to the mutual relations of the small 

"There was another Minoa on the east coast of Laconia. 

“ The latest dated relic of the great age of Crete is a scarab of Queen Taia, 
found at Hagia Triada. 
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kingdoms of the prehistoric Greek world. The eminent position 
of “golden” Mycenae herself seems to be established. Her com¬ 
parative wealth is indicated by the treasures of her tombs which 
exceed all treasures found elsewhere in the Aegean. But her lords 
were not only rich; their power stretched beyond their immediate 
territory. This fact may be inferred from the road system which 
connected Mycenae with Corinth, and must have been constructed 
by one of her kings. Three narrow but stoutly built highways have 
been traced, the two western joining at Cleonae, the eastern going 
by Tenea. They rest on substructions of “Cyclopean” masonry; 
streams are bridged and rocks are hewn through; and as they were 
not wide enough for waggons, the wares of Mycenae were prob¬ 
ably carried to the Isthmus on the backs of mules. If the glazed 
clay-ware, so abundantly found at Mycenae, was wrought there, 
and not, as some think, imported from the islands, then the indus¬ 
try of her potteries may have been a source of her wealth. It is 
not easy to determine whether Mycenae held sway over the whole 
Argive plain and especially what was her relation to Tiryns. A 
road leading southward as far as a small hill which was, in laLer 
times, famous for a great temple of Hera, may show that this site 
was under the dominion of Mycenae; and it was a place of some 
importance, for three vaulted hill-tombs have been found hard by. 
Tiryns was an older place of habitation than Mycenae; and it has 
been suggested that it may have been Tirynthian kings who first 
selected the Mycenaean hill as a strong post at the head of the 
plain and a bulwark against invaders from the north. Argos itself, 
under the hill of Larisa, must have been a place of importance, 
and in the thirteenth century Tiryns seems to have belonged not 
to Mycenae but to the lords of Argos. 20 

Of the power and resources of the Aegean states, the monuments 
hardly enable us to form an absolute idea. They were small; it was 
an age 

When men might cross a kingdom in a day. 

The kings had slaves to toil for them; the fortresses and the large 
tombs were assuredly built by the hands of thralls. One fact shows 
in a striking way how small were these kingdoms, and how slender 
their means, compared with the powerful realms of Egypt and the 
Orient. If Babylonian or Egyptian monarchs, with their command 
of slave-labour, had ruled in Greece, they would assuredly have 
cut a canal across the Isthmus and promoted facilities for com- 

M If we may trust the Catalogue in Iliad ii., Tydeus was king of Argos and 
Tiryns, Atreus of Mvcenae. 
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merce by joining the eastern with the western sea. That was an 
undertaking which neither the small primitive states, nor the small 
Greek states which came after, ever had the means of carrying out. 

Sect. 4. The Achaeans and the Trojan War 

It is uncertain at what time the Achaeans 27 began to become 
prominent in the Greek peninsula. While the traditions of the 
Greeks all point to their being an old Greek people who lived or¬ 
iginally in Thessaly and the plain of the Spercheus, it has been 
held in recent years by some that they were not Greeks, but be¬ 
longed to a people of Indo-European speech who came down from 
the regions of the Danube and made conquests in north Greece, 
perhaps in the fifteenth century B.C.; that they were soon assim¬ 
ilated in speech and manners to their Greek subjects; that they 
did not work destruction, but carried on the traditions of the civ¬ 
ilisation which they found in Thessaly poor and backward, in the 
Peloponnesus wealthy and luxurious; that in the later remains of 
“Mycenaean” civilisation their presence or influence can be recog¬ 
nised by some new features which they brought with them from 
the north—such as the use of long swords, round shields, and 
brooches ( fibulae ). This bold assumption of an invasion of for¬ 
eigners, of which the Greeks had not the faintest memory, does 
not seem required to explain the rise of the Achaeans to power and 
rule in various parts of Greece; nor are there any facts which nec¬ 
essarily point to an immigration of strangers from the north at this 
period. It is safer to assume that the Achaeans were Greeks, and 
that movements within Greece itself raised them to kingship in 
the south. 

It is certain that by the thirteenth century Achaeans had both 
risen to power in Argos and made settlements in Crete. The dynas¬ 
ty from which the Homeric kings, Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
sprang was founded, according to Greek tradition, early in the thir¬ 
teenth century, by Pelops, a Phrygian. 21 * His son was Atreus, fath¬ 
er of Agamemnon and Menelaus, who represent the Achaean 
stock, 20 and the meaning of the Phrygian relationship is not clear. 

- 1 There is no reason to suppose that the Achaeans generally were fair- 
liaired because Homer calls Menelaus Sarffos (which means probably brown). 
Among the later Greeks there were two marked types distinguished by light 
and dark hair. The fair complexion was rarer and more prized. This is illus¬ 
trated by the fact that women and fops used sometimes to dye their hair 
yellow or red—the Kifvqs ^avSltriiara mentioned in the Danae of Euripides. 

“Pelops married Hippodamia daughter of Oenomaus; Menelaus, Helen 
daughter of Tyndareus. 

" That the Cretan Achaeans came from Thessaly is suggested by tradition. 
Idomcneus was the chief potentate in Crete at the beginning of the twelfth 
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However it came about, Achaeans had risen to power in many 
lands, and were the most prominent Greek rulers in the thirteenth 
and twelfth centuries; and the kings who held sway in Argolis 
were the most powerful. It is significant that the minstrels of the 
twelfth century used both “Achaeans” and “Argives” to desig¬ 
nate all the Greeks. They used also, in the same sense, the obscure 
name Danao-i, which legend associated especially with the Argolid, 
and which perhaps belonged to the original Greek inhabitants of 
that district. 30 

The Achaeans of north Greece, of the land which was later to 
be Thessaly, seem to have been the great sea-adventurers of the 
heroic age. With this country were connected the memories of 
early Greek exploration of the Euxine, in the legend of the ship 
Argo. We do not know to which Achaeans we are to refer the 
earliest notice which preserves the Achaean name in a historical 
document. An Egyptian writing tells us that they came in com¬ 
pany with other peoples 31 “from the lands of the sea” and invad¬ 
ed Egypt in the year 1223 u.c., when Mernptah was king. But the 
great achievement which made the Achaeans illustrious was one in 
which southern and northern Greece combined—the expedition 
against Troy. 

The Achaean name is specially associated with the land of 
Phthia in southern Thessaly 33 and the country to the south, in¬ 
cluding the plain of the river Spercheus, as far as Mount Oeta. 
The Spercheus region has a particular interest as the original land 
of Hellas. Here dwelled the Hellenes, a small folk, who would one 
day give their name to all the Greeks. They were probably the old 
Greek population who had been subdued by the Achaean invaders. 

If we may judge from the ancient names of places, which the 
Greeks preserved, it would seem that languages closely akin were 
at one time spoken on both sides of the Aegean and in the isles; the 
coastmen and highlanders of western Asia Minor called their 


century; and his father’s name was Deucalion. Now the name Deucalion 
was a home in north Greece (Thessealy): it belonged to the mythical father 
of the mythical Hellen. We may suppose that the Achaeans won their power 
in Crete much about the same time as they won it in Argolis, and much in 
the same way, by intermarriage. 

" The legend associated Danaus, the name-sire of the Danaoi, with Egypt, 
and it has been supposed that this people should be identified with the Dana- 
una, who appear in Egyptian documents as early as 1400 and as late as c. 
1200 as mercenaries and raiders. 

“Namely: Luku=Lycians, Shardana, Shakalsha, Tursha. It has been pro¬ 
posed to connect these three peoples with names which we afterwards find in 
the western Mediterranean—Sardinians, Sikels, Tyrrhenians. 

“The realm of Achilles {Iliad, ii. 681) included the Pelasgian Argos (in 
Thessaly), Phthia, and Hellas. 
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capes and hills and streams by names which resemble in root and 
formation names which we find on the coast and in the highlands 
of Greece, and in islands of the intermediate sea. But the strange 
thing is that the diffusion of the civilisation which we have been 
examining stopped short at the margin of the Asiatic shore. It ex¬ 
tended to Rhodes, and to the small islands north and south of 
Rhodes, but it did not, until the days of its decline, touch the op¬ 
posite continent. The peoples who held the seaboard of Asia Minor 
between the Troad in the north and Lycia in the south were the 
Maeonians, the Carians, and the Leleges. It is a fact of importance 
that these lands lay outside the Mycenaean world, notwithstand¬ 
ing the affinities of race which bound the inhabitants of those 
countries to the folks of the Aegean islands and Greece. South of 
Troy, which stood quite by itself, there are no palaces or fortresses 
of the Mycenaean age along the east Aegean coast, nor in the 
large islands of Lesbos, Chios, and Samos. The relics even of com¬ 
merce with the western Aegean, though one would expect such 
commerce to have been brisk and constant, are few and rare. 
There was, therefore, an obstinate resistance on the part of the in¬ 
habitants of these regions to the reception of the Aegean civilisa¬ 
tion of the bronze age. 

The most probable explanation of this fact is that a great inland 
power exercised control over Asia Minor down to the coast and 
excluded foreign settlements. This power was the empire of the 
Hittites. The ruins of their capital have been found at Boghaz- 
Keui in north-western Cappadocia. Their kingdom seems to have 
lasted from about 2000 to 800 b.c., and about the time of the fall 
of Cnossus they extended their power southward by conquering 
north Syria, where they established a second capital at Carchem- 
ish. They had dose political relations with Babylonia, as is shown 
by the clay tablets in two languages, Hittite and Babylonian, 
which have been excavated at Boghaz-Keui. Their lordship extend¬ 
ed in some form to the Troad and the western coast of Asia Minor. 
The conjecture may be hazarded that they were the people who 
destroyed the great brick fortress of Troy. Many of the influences 
which passed to and fro between the Aegean world and Mesopo¬ 
tamia may have been transmitted through the Hittites. Their 
southward expansion meant wars with the Egyptians who also as¬ 
pired to dominate Syria. In a battle which was fought at Cadesh 
in 1287 b.c. between the two rival powers, we find among others 
the Dardanians of the Troad fighting for their Hittite lords. But 
about this very time the Hittite power was declining, and north¬ 
western Asia Minor as far as the valley of the Sangarius was 
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wrested from their rule by swarms of new invaders from Europe. 
These were the Phrygians to whose race the Dardanians belonged, 
and who were so closely akin to the Thracians that we may speak 
of the Phrygo-Thracian division of the Indo-European family. 

After the destruction of early Troy, centuries had passed dur¬ 
ing which no attempt was made to restore its vanished splendour. 
Three different settlements indeed succeeded one another on its 
site, but they were insignificant, villages rather than castles. We 
may account for this long interval by the jealous policy of the Hit- 
tite kings. These were followed by a stone fortress, of which we 
know nothing. It also disappeared, and then not long afterwards, 
apparently towards the end of the sixteenth century b.c., arose the 
great stronghold which Priam would one day rule—the Troy of 
legend and history. 

The new Troy, through whose glory the name of the spot was to 
become a household word for ever throughout all European lands, 
was built on the levelled ruins of the older towns. The circuit of 
the new city was far wider, and within a great wall of well- 
wrought stone the citadel rose terrace upon terrace to a highest 
point. On that commanding summit, as at Mycenae, we must pre¬ 
sume that the king’s palace stood. The houses of which the founda¬ 
tions have been disclosed within the walls have the same simple 
plan that we saw in the older brick city and in the palaces of My¬ 
cenae and Tiryns. The wall was pierced by three or four gates, the 
chief gate being on the south-east side, guarded by a flanking 
tower. The builders were more skilful than the masons of the 
ruder walls of the fortresses of Argolis which belong to an earlier 
age. • 

To the Trojan realm were reckoned not only the men of the 
Trojan plain, but the Dardanians in the upper valley of the Scam- 
ander, among the hills of Ida—the country of the Homeric Aeneas 
—and, to the east, the inhabitants of the plains of the Granicus 
and the Aesepus. And south of Mount Ida were a number of 
strongholds inhabited by “Pelasgian tribes,” who represented the 
original inhabitants of the country whom the Trojans had sub¬ 
dued. 33 

The lords of Troy did not owe their power and wealth to the 
fertility of the soil or to any natural products of the region in 
which they had fixed their abode. The little plain, watered by the 
Scamander, has no advantages in itself to attract settlers; and its 

53 The most important of these cities were Larisa on the west coast, Pedasos 
(the later Assos), Lymessos (the late Antandros), and Thebe. Among the 
Pelasgian tribes some were Leieges, others Cilices. 
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coasts offer no good harbourage for ships. To account for the for¬ 
tune of Troy it has been suggested that it was due to the way in 
which its rulers took advantage of the difficulties of navigation 
which beset mariners trading between the Aegean and the Euxine. 
The prevailing summer winds, from north, north-east, and north¬ 
west, used to detain sailing ships for days or weeks at the mouth 
of the Hellespont. The sailors wanted anchorage, and they wanted 
fresh water which was to be got from the Scamander and also on 
the west coast at Besika Bay. These things the masters of the 
Scamander plain had it in their power to grant or withhold. Hence 
Troy was in a position to control the trade which passed through 
the Hellespont. And here a number of converging lines of traffic 
met. From Thrace and Paeonia came wine, swords, white horses, 
and perhaps gold. From Paphlagonia and the southern coasts of 
the Euxine came timber, silver, vermilion, wild asses. Southward 
there was the commerce of the Maeonians and Carians and Ly- 
cians. The Maeonians, who were noted as slave-dealers, dwelled in 
the land which was afterwards to be Lydia, on the banks of the 
Hermus and in the plain of Sardis. The Carians possessed Miletus, 
where there were skilful workers in ivory, and the districts of the 
Maeander. The Lycians may have held much of the carrying trade 
from Egypt and Syria to the northern coasts of the Aegean. 

The policy of Troy was to levy a toll upon all the traffic which 
converged on the Heliespontine shores. It has been conjectured 
that there was held a great yearly market in the Trojan plain, to 
which traders from all quarters came by sea or land with their 
merchandise, an arrangement which was exceedingly profitable to 
the Trojan king who received the market dues. But there is no 
evidence for such a yearly international gathering at Troy. 34 

But while, in the absence of any positive evidence, we cannot 
accept this particular theory, it is clear that a strong power, en¬ 
trenched at the entrance of the Dardanelles, could interfere with 
the free access of other powers to the Propontis and the Euxine. 
That Troy had been found to be an obstacle to Greek enterprise in 
those seas may well be reflected in the legend of the sack of Troy 
by Heracles, which was connected with the story of the Argonauts. 
Heracles embarked at Iolcus with the other heroes in the Argo, 
and leaving the ship during the voyage destroyed Troy, of which 
Laomedon, Priam’s father, was king. 

Troy was the strongest power on the west coast of Asia Minor, 
and it was to the interest of Troy in the north, and of Lycia in the 

’■‘It is to be observed that in the Trojan War the various peoples whose 
mcrrhnndise rme to the Hellespont appear to have been the allies of Troy. 
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south, to oppose attempts of the Acliacans to expand eastward. 
That they desired to make settlements on the Asiatic coasts and 
adjacent islands is shown by the fact that such settlements began 
soon after the fall of Troy. 

It was probably at the beginning of the twelfth century that the 
Achaeans made ready a great expedition to exterminate the power 
which was the chief obstacle to eastward expansion. 35 It is uncer¬ 
tain how far the Greek states of the time can be described as a 
federation or an empire, but most of them recognised the suprem¬ 
acy of Mycenae, and there seems no reason to doubt that the 
Achaean king of Mycenae, whose name was Agamemnon, son of 
Atreus, succeeded in enlisting the co-operation of the chief kings 
and princes of northern as well as southern Greece; it looks, in¬ 
deed, as if the Achaean lords of Phthia and Thessaly—the country 
from which the Argo sailed—had a particular interest in the enter¬ 
prise. All sailed to the plain of Troy. The peoples of the west coast 
of Asia, including the Lycians, all rallied to the help of Priam. It 
was a war between both sides of the Aegean Sea. According to the 
tradition of the poets the siege lasted nine years; and, however it 
came about, Priam’s city was destroyed. Its fall was the necessary 
prelude to the opening of the Propontis and the Euxine sea to 
Greek enterprise, and Greek colonisation on the eastern coasts and 
islands of the Aegean would soon begin. The hill of Troy would be 
again inhabited, but it would be of small importance, little more 
than a place of famous memories. 

Sect. 5. The Homeric Poems 

The later period of the heroic age, its manners of life, its mate¬ 
rial environment, its social organisation, its political geography, 
are reflected in the Homeric poems. Although the poets who com¬ 
posed the Iliad and the Odyssey probably did not live before the 
ninth century, 30 they derived their matter from older lays which 
must have belonged to the generations immediately succeeding the 
Trojan War. After the age of bronze had passed away, and the 
conditions of life and the political shape of the Greek world had 
been utterly changed, it would have been impossible for any 
one, however imaginative,—unless he were a scientific antiquar¬ 
ian with abundance of records at his command,—to create a 

* Tt is quite possible that the motive which the poets assigned for the Tro¬ 
jan War—to recover Helen, the wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta, carried oil 
by Paris, son of Priam,—had some historical basis; but if such an incident oc¬ 
curred, it served only as a pretest for the war, 

11 See below, p. 61. 
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consistent picture of a vanished civilisation. And the picture 
%vhich Homer presents is a consistent picture, closely correspond¬ 
ing, in its main features and in remarkable details, to the evi¬ 
dence which has been recently recovered from the earth and de¬ 
scribed in the foregoing pages. The Homeric palace is built on 



Fig. 17.—Inlaid Dagger-blade, with lion-hunt (Mycenae). 


the same general plan as the palaces that have been found at 
Mycenae and Tiryns, at Troy and in Boetia. The equipment of 
the Homeric heroes and the man-screening Homeric shield re¬ 
ceive their best illustration front Mycenaean gems and jars. The 
blue inlaid frieze in the vestibule of the hall of Tiryns proves 
that the poet’s frieze of cyanus in the hall of Alcinous was not 
a fancy; and he describes as the cup of Nestor a gold cup with 
doves perched on the handles, such as one which was found in a 
royal tomb at Mycenae. The subjects wrought on the shield 
which the master-smith made for Achilles may be illustrated by 
works of art found at Mycenae and in Crete. The shield, 
wrought in bronze, tin, silver, and gold, is round and has a ringed 
space in the centre, encompassed by three concentric girdles. In 
the middle is the earth, the sea, and the heaven, with “the un¬ 
wearied sun and the moon at her full, and all the stars wherewith 
heaven is crowned.” The subject of the first circle is Peace and 
War. Here are scenes in a city at peace—banquets, brides borne 
through the streets by torchlight to their new homes, the elders 
dealing out justice; there is another city besieged, and scenes of 
battle. The second circle shows scenes from country-life at vari¬ 
ous seasons of the year; ploughing in spring, the ploughman 
drinking a draught of wine as he reaches the end of the black 
furrow; a king watching reapers reaping in his meadows, and the 
preparations for a harvest festival; a bright vintage scene, 
“young men and maids bearing the sweet fruit in wicker bas¬ 
kets,” ancl dancing, while a boy plays a lyre 37 and sings the song 

" The Cretans had seven-stringed lyres. Thus in a funeral scene on a sarco¬ 
phagus found at Hagia Triada a man is playing this instrument. 
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of Linus: herdsmen with their dogs pursuing two lions which had 
carried off an ox from the banks of a sounding river; a pasture 
and shepherds’ huts in a mountain glen. The whole was girded 
by the third, outmost circle, through which ‘‘the great might of 
the river Occanus” flowed—rounding off, as it were, the life of 
mortals by its girdling stream. The whole conception is due to 
the imagination of the poet, but similar scenes of Peace and War 
were depicted by the artists of the Aegean; as for instance, on 
the Cretan plaques (which probably adorned the cover of a chest 
of cypress-wood) on which we saw a city represented, and on a 
vase of steatite decorated by a picture of what is probably a har¬ 
vest festival. The siege is illustrated by the scene of the lea- 
guered city on the silver beaker (above, p. 25); and dagger 
blades discovered at Mycenae show brilliant examples of the art 
of inlaying on metal. 

The art of writing, too, is mentioned in the Iliad, in the story 
of Bellerophon, who carries from Argos to Lycia “deadly sym¬ 
bols in a folded tablet.” The fact, which was doubted till a few 
years ago, that writing was practised in the heroic age, shows 
that the poet was guilty of no anachronism. 

There is indeed one striking difference in custom. The Myce¬ 
naean tombs reveal few traces of the habit of burning the dead, 
which the Homeric Greeks invariably practised; while, beyond 
what is implied in a single mention of embalming, the poems 
completely ignore the practice of burial. In later times both cus¬ 
toms existed in Greece side by side. The explanation of this dis¬ 
crepancy is still uncertain. 

Heroic minstrelsy was probably an old institution in Greece, 
and in the twelfth century lays commemorating the Trojan War 
were sung throughout Greece. The glorification of Achilles and 
other features of the Iliad point to northern Greece, where was 
the kingdom of Achilles in Phthia, as the home of one of these 
early minstrels. In southern Greece too, in the royal palaces of 
Mycenae and Argos, Sparta and Pylos, lays of Troy, which 
would long afterwards inspire the epic poetry of Homer, must 
have been often sung. 

Sect. 6. Political and Social Organisation of the Early 

Greeks 

The Homeric poems give us our earliest glimpse of the work¬ 
ing of those political institutions which were the common heri¬ 
tage of most of the children, whether children by adoption or bv 
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birth, of the Aryan stock,—of Greek, Roman, and German alike. 
They show us the King at the head. But he does not govern 
wholly of his own Trill: he is guided by a Council of the chief 
men of the community whom he consults; and the decisions of 
the Council and King deliberating together are brought before 
the Assembly of the whole people. Out of these three elements— 
King, Council, and Assembly—the constitutions of Europe have 
grown; here are the germs of all the various forms of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy. 

But in the most ancient times this political organisation was 
weak and loose. The true power in primitive society was the 
family. When we first meet the Greeks they live together in 
family communities. Their villages are habitations of a genos, 
that is, of a clan, or family in a wide sense; all the members be¬ 
ing descended from a common, ancestor and bound together by 
the tie of blood. Originally the chief of the family had the power 
of life and death over all who belonged to the family; and it was 
only as the authority of the state grew and asserted itself against 
the comparative independence of the family, that this power 
gradually passed away. But the village communities are not, as 
they were in the Asian foreworld, isolated and independent; they 
are part of a larger community which is called the phyle or tribe. 
The tribe is the whole people of the kingdom, in the kingdom’s 
simplest form; and the territory which the tribe inhabited was 
called its deme. When a king became powerful and won sway 
over the denies of neighbouring kings, a community consisting of 
more than one tribe would arise; and, while each tribe had to 
merge its separate political institutions in the common institu¬ 
tions of the whole state, it would retain its separate identity 
within the larger union. 

It was usual for several families to group themselves together 
into a society called a phratra or brotherhood, which had certain 
common religious usages. The organisation of clan and tribe, 
with the intermediate unit of the phratry, was a framework de¬ 
rived from Aryan forefathers, shared at least by other Aryan 
races. For we find the same institutions among the Romans and 
among the Germans. The clan is the foundation of Roman so¬ 
ciety; the Julian gens, for instance, has exactly the same social 
significance as the genos of the Alcmaeonids of Attica. The phyle 
is the Roman tribe; and the phratry corresponds to the Roman 
curia, and to our own English hundred. The importance of the 
brotherhood is illustrated by Homer’s description of an outcast, 
ns one whp b°s nq “hrothers” and no hearth. 
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The importance of the family is most vividly shown in the 
manner in which the Greeks possessed the lands which they con¬ 
quered. The soil did not become the private property of indivi¬ 
dual freemen, nor yet the public property of the whole commun¬ 
ity. The king of the tribe or tribes marked out the whole terri¬ 
tory into parcels, according to the number of families in the com¬ 
munity; and the families cast lots for the estates. Each family 
then possessed its own estate; the head of the family adminis¬ 
tered it, but had no power of alienating it. The land belonged to 
the whole kin, but not to any particular member. The right of 
property in land seems to have been based, not on the right of 
conquest, but on a religious sentiment. Each family buried their 
dead within their own domain; and it was held that the dead 
possessed for ever and ever the soil where they lay, and that the 
land round about a sepulchre belonged rightfully to their living 
kinsfolk, one of whose highest duties was to protect and tend the 
tombs of their fathers. 

The king was at once the chief priest, the chief judge, and the 
supreme war-lord of the tribe. He exercised a general control 
over religious ceremonies, except in cases where there were spe¬ 
cial priesthoods; he pronounced judgment and dealt out justice 
to those who came to his judgment-seat to have their wrongs 
righted, and he led forth the host to war. He belonged to a 
family which claimed descent from the gods themselves. His re¬ 
lation to his people was conceived as that of a protecting deity; 
“he was revered as a god in the deme.” The kingship passed from 
sire to son, but it is probable that personal fitness was recognised 
as a condition of the kingly office, and the people might refuse to 
accept a degenerate son who was unequal to the tasks that his 
father had fulfilled. The sceptred king had various privileges— 
tire seat of honour at feasts, a large and choice share of booty 
taken in war and of food offered at sacrifices. A special close of 
land was marked out and set apart for him as a royal domain, 
distinct from that which his family owned. 

The royal functions were vague enough, and a king had no 
power to enforce his will if it did not meet the approval of the 
heads of the people. He must always look for the consent and 
seek the opinion of the deliberative Council of the Elders. Strict¬ 
ly, perhaps, the members of the Council ought to have been the 
heads of all the clans, and they would thus have represented the 
whole tribe, or all the tribes if there were more than one. But we 
must take it for granted, as an ultimate fact, which we have not 
the means of explaining, that certain families had come to hold a 
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privileged position above the others—had, in fact, been marked 
out as noble, and claimed descent from Zeus; and the Council 
was composed of this nobility. In the puissant authority of this 
Council of Elders lay the germ of future aristocracy. 

More important than either King or Council for the future 
growth of Greece was the Gathering of the people, out of which 
democracy was to spring. All the freemen of the tribe—all the 
freemen of the nation, when more tribes had been united—met 
together, not at stated times, but whenever the king summoned 
them, to hear and acclaim what he and his councillors proposed. 
To hear and acclaim, but not to debate or propose themselves. As 
yet the Gathering of the folk for purposes of policy had not been 
differentiated from the Gathering for the purpose of war. The 
host which the king led forth against the foe was the same as the 
folk which assented, by silence or applause, to the declarations 
of his will in the Agora. The Assembly was not yet distinguished 
as an institution from the army; and if Agamemnon summons 
his host to declare his resolutions in the plain of Troy, such a 
gathering is the Agora in no figurative sense, it is no mere mili¬ 
tary assembly formed on the model of a political assembly; it is 
in the fullest sense the Assembly of the people—the fellow insti¬ 
tution of the Roman comitia, our own gemot, derived all three 
from the same old Aryan gatherings. 

The king was surrounded by a body of Companions, or retain¬ 
ers, who were attached to him by personal ties of service, and 
seem often to have abode in his palace. The Companions are the 
same institution as the thanes of our English kings. And if king- 
ship had held its ground in Greece, the Companions might pos¬ 
sibly, as in England, have developed into a new order of nobility, 
founded, not on birth, but on the king’s own choice for his ser¬ 
vice. 

Though the monarchy of this primitive form, as we find it re¬ 
flected in the Homeric lays, generally passed away, it survived 
in a few outlying regions which lagged behind the rest of the 
Hellenic world in political development. Thus the Macedonian 
Greeks in the lower valley of the Axius retained a constitution 
of the old Homeric type till the latest times—the royal power 
continually growing. At the close of the tale of Greek conquest 
and expansion, which began on the Cayster and ended on the 
Hyphasis, we shall come back by a strange revolution to the Ho¬ 
meric state. When all the divers forms of the rule of the few and 
the rule of the many, which grew out of the primitive monarchy, 
have had their day, we shall see the Macedonian warrior, who is 
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to complete the work that was begun by the Achaean conquerors 
of Troy, attended by his Companions like Agamemnon or Achil¬ 
les, and ruling his people like an Achaean king of men. 

The constitutional fabric of the Greek states was thus simple 
and loose in the days of Homer. Perhaps few large communities 
had come into Greece, hut larger communities were constantly 
formed in the course of the conquest. In the later part of the 
royal period a new movement is setting in which is to decide the 
future of Greek history. The city begins to emerge and take form 
and shape out of the loose aggregate of villages. The inhabitants 
of a plain or valley are induced to leave their scattered villages 
and make their dwellings side by side in one place, which would 
generally be under the shadow of the king’s fortress. At first the 
motive would be to gain the protection afforded by joint habita¬ 
tion in unsettled times; just as we find in an earlier age villages 
grouped under the citadel of Mycenae. Sometimes the group of 
villages would be girt !iy a wall; sometimes the protection of the 
castle above would be deemed enough. The change from village 
to city life was general, but not universal; many communities 
continued to live in villages, and did not form cities till long 
afterwards. The movement was promoted by the kings; and it 
is probable that strong kings often brought it about by compul¬ 
sion. But in promoting it they were unwittingly undermining the 
monarchical constitution, and paving the way for their own abo¬ 
lition. A city-state naturally tends to be a republic. 

In the heroic age, then, the state had not fully emerged from 
the society. No laws were enacted and maintained by the stale. 
Those ordinances and usages which guided the individual man in 
his conduct, and which are necessary for the preservation of any 
society, were maintained by the sanction of religion. There were 
certain crimes which the gods punished. But it was for the 
family, not for the whole community, to deal with the shedder of 
blood. The justice which the king administered was really arbi¬ 
tration. A stranger had no right of protection, and might be slain 
in a foreign community, unless he was bound by the bond of 
guest friendship with a member of that community, and then he 
came under the protection of Zeus the Hospitable. Wealth in 
these ages consisted of herds and flocks; for, though the Greeks 
were tillers of the soil and had settled in a country which was al¬ 
ready agricultural, the land was not rich enough to bestow 
wealth. The value of a suit of armour, for instance, or a slave 
was expressed in oxen. Piracy was a common trade, as was in¬ 
evitable in a period when there was no organized maritime power 
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strong enough to put it down. So many practised this means of 
livelihood that it bore no reproach: and when seamen landed on 
a strange strand, the natural question to ask them was: “Out- 
landers, whence come ye? are ye robbers that rove the seas?” 

Sect. 7. The Dorian Conquest 

The heroic age of Greece may be said to have come to an end 
within two generations after the Trojan War. A dark period of 
about two centuries followed, which were marked by the disap¬ 
pearance of the old civilisation, by the expansion of the Greek 
race over the Aegean, and by wide political changes in the moth¬ 
er country. The transition to the new period corresponds to the 
transition from the bronze to the iron age. The old Aegean fash¬ 
ions of pottery are replaced by a style distinguished by geomet¬ 
rical decorations: and hence in the history of art the “Geometric 
age” is often used as a convenient designation. 

The pressure of Illyrian peoples across the northern frontiers 
of Greece seems to have been the principal cause of the changes. 
The Dorians who appear upon the scene and play the leading 
part in transforming Greece were probably of Illyrian stock. Un¬ 
like the earlier northern invaders, the Achaeans, they destroyed 
instead of adopting the civilisation which they found. The Dori¬ 
ans did not come with horses, they fought on foot; and their 
weapons were iron. 

The southward pressure of the Illyrians was fatal to Aetolia. 
In the Homeric poems we have a reflected glimpse of the pros¬ 
perity of the Aetolian coast-land. We see that “Pleuron by the 
sea and rocky Calydon” and the other strong cities of that region 
were abreast of the civilisation of the heroic age; and the Aeto¬ 
lian myth of Meleager and the hunting of the Calydonian boar 
became a part of the heritage of the national legend of Greece. 
Maritime Aetolia was then a land of wine; its pride in its vine¬ 
yards is displayed in the name of its mythic kings. But in the 
later ages of Greek history all this is changed. We find Aetolia 
regarded as a half barbarous country, the abode of men who 
speak indeed a Greek tongue, but have lagged ages and ages be¬ 
hind the rest of Greece in science and civilisation. And we find 
the neighbouring countries in the same case. Epirus, or the great¬ 
er part of it, had been hellenized when the worship of Zeus was 
introduced at Dodona, to become famous and venerable through¬ 
out the Greek world. Suddenly it lapses into comparative bar¬ 
barism, and the sanctuary of Dodona remains a lonely outpost 
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The explanation of this falling away is the irruption and con¬ 
quest of Illyrian invaders. It was not through laziness or degen¬ 
eracy, or through geographical disadvantages, that the Greeks 
of Epirus and Aetolia fell out of the race; it was because they 
were overwhelmed by a rude and barbarous people, who swamp¬ 
ed their civilisation instead of assimilating it. The Aetolians and 
Epirots of later history are mainly of Illyrian stock. 

This invasion naturally drove some of the Greek inhabitants 
to seek new homes elsewhere. It was easy to cross the gulf, and 
Aetolian emigrants made their way to the river Peneus, where 
they settled and took to themselves the name of Eleans or 
“Dalesmen.” They won dominion over the Epeans, the first 
Greek settlers, and gradually extended their power to the Al- 
pheus. Their land was a tract of downs with a harbourless coast, 
and they never became a maritime power. The people in this 
western plain of the peninsula were distinguished by their vener¬ 
ation of the hero Pelops. His worship had taken deep root at Pisa 
on the banks of the river Alpheus. It was a spot which in a later 
age, when the Greeks had spread over-seas into distant lands, 
was to become one of the holiest seats of Greek religion, where 
the greatest of the Aryan, the supremest of the Hellenic, gods 
was to draw to his sacred precinct men from all quarters of the 
Greek world to do him honour with sacrifices and games. But 
even when Pisa had come to be illustrious as Olympia, even 
when the temple and altar of the Olympian Zeus had eclipsed all 
other associations of the place, Pelops still received his offering. 
But though Pelops himself was remembered only as a legendary 
figure, except in one or two places like Olympia where his old 
worship survived, his name is living still in one of the most famil¬ 
iar geographical names of Greece.' -18 It is in the regions near the 
mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, where the existence of the bridge 
at Corinth may be easily unremembered, that men would be 
most tempted to call the great peninsula an island. And so, when 
Pelops was still widely worshipped, the name “island of Pelops” 
may have originated on that side—not, probably, in the peninsu¬ 
la itself, but on the opposite shores, in Aetolia for example; and 
then it made its way into universal use and clung henceforward 
to southern Greece. 

The pressure of the Illyrians in Epirus may be associated with 
two movements of great consequence, the Thessalian and the 

55 Some suppose that Pelops is the eponymous ancestor of a people called 
the Pefopes, and that Peloponnesus meant the island of the Pelopes. This 
seems unlikely. The inference from Cecrops in Attica is on a different footing. 
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Boeotian migration. A backward Greek folk named I’etthaloi, invasion 
but called by men of other dialects Thessaloi, crossed the hills 
and settled in the western corner of the land which is bounded by of 

Pelion and Pindus. They gained the upper hand and spread their Thessaly, 

sway over the whole plain. They drove the Achaeans southwards 
into the mountains of Phthia, and henceforward these Achaeans 
play no part of any note in the history of Greece. The Thessalian 
name soon spread over the whole country, which is called Thes¬ 
saly to the present day. Crannon, Pngasae, Larisa, and I’herae, 
became the seats of lords who reared horses and governed the 
surrounding districts. The conquered people were reduced to 
serfdom and were known as the Labourers; they cultivated the Penestai. 
soil, at their own risk, paying a fixed amount to their lords; and 
they had certain privileges; they could not be sold abroad or ar¬ 
bitrarily put to death. But they gained one victory over their 
conquerors; the Achaean language prevailed. The Thessalians 
gave up their own idiom and learned, not indeed without modify¬ 
ing, the speech of their subjects, so that the dialect of historic 
Thessaly bears a close resemblance to the tongue which we find 
spoken by the Achaean settlers in Asia Minor. When they had 
established themselves in the lands of the Peneus, the Thessa¬ 
lians pressed northward against the Perrhaebi, eastward against 
the Magnetes, and southward against the Achaeans of Phthia, 
and reduced them all to tributary subjection. We know almost 
nothing of the history of the Thessalian kingdoms; in later times 
we find the whole country divided into four great divisions: 
Thessaliotis, in the south-west, the quarter which may have been 
the first settlement and home of the Thessalian invaders; Phthi- 
otis of the Achaeans in the south; Pelasgiotis, a name which re¬ 
cords the survival of the Pelasgians, one of the older peoples 3<J ; 
and Histiaeotis, the land of the Histiaeans, who have no separate 
identity in history. All the lordships of the land were combined 
in a very loose political organisation, which lay dormant in times 
of peace; but through which, to meet any emergency of war, 
they could elect a common captain, with the title of tagos. 

But all the folk did not remain to fall under the thraldom im¬ 
posed by the new lords. A portion of the Achaeans migrated The set- 
southward to the Peloponnesus and founded settlements along the dement of 

““The origin and significance of the name Pelasgian have not yet been 
cleared up. In Greece we find it in connexion with Epirus (Dodona), Thes¬ 
saly, Attica, and the Peloponnesus. There are two main views, (i) The Pelas¬ 
gians were a pre-Greek people. (2) They were pre-Achaean Greeks. Against 
(2) is the fact that the Leleges and other subjects of the Trojans are des¬ 
cribed as Pelasgians (see above, p. 40). 
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strip of coast which forms the southern side of the Corinthian 
Gulf, and was henceforth called Achaea. Thus there were two 
Achaean lands, the old Achaea in the north, now shrunk into the 
mountains of Fhthia, and the new Achaea in the south. There 
was also apparently a movement to Euboea, in consequence of 
the Thessalian invasion: according to tradition, Histiaea in the 
north of the island and Eretria in the centre owed their origin to 
settlers from Thessaly, and there is independent evidence that 
there was truth in this tradition. 

The lands of Helicon and Cithaeron experienced a similar 
shock to that which unsettled and changed the lands of Olympus 
and Othrys; but the results were not the same. The old home of 
the Boeotians was in Mount Boeon in Epirus; the mountain gave 
them their name. Their dialect was probably closely akin to the 
original dialect of the Thessalians, being marked by certain char¬ 
acters which enable us to distinguish roughly a “north-western” 
group of dialects from those spoken by the earliest invaders of 
Greece. Coming from the west, or north, the Boeotians first occu¬ 
pied places in the west of the land which they were to make their 
own.' 1 ' 1 From Chaeronea and Coronea they won Thebes, the city 
of the Cadmeans. Thence they sought to spread their power over 
the whole land. They spread their name over it, for it was called 
Boeotia, but they did not succeed in winning full domination as 
rapidly as the Thessalians succeeded in Thessaly. The rich lords 
of Orchomenus preserved their independence for hundreds of 
years, and it was not till the sixth century that anything like a 
Boeotian unity was established. The policy of the Boeotian con¬ 
querors, who were perhaps comparatively few in number, was 
unlike that of the Thessalians; the conquered communities were 
not reduced to serfdom. On the other hand they did not, like the 
Thessalians, adopt or adapt the speech of the older inhabitants; 
but the idioms of the conquerors and conquered coalesced and 
formed a new Boeotian dialect. 

The Boeotian conquest, there can be little doubt, caused some 
of the older peoples to wander forth to other lands; and it may 
explain the participation of the Cadmeans and the men of Leba- 
dea and others in some of the Ionian settlements in Asia Minor. 
Moreover, the coming of the Boeotians probably unsettled some 

“The Greeks, when they came to meditate on their history, neatly connect¬ 
ed the Boeotian with the Thessalian conquest as effect with cause. They 
thought, and attempted to prove, that the Boeotians lived in Thessaly and 
moved southward under the pressure of the Thessalians. There is certainly 
something to be said for tbe view that the Boeotians, before they reached 
Boeotia, sojourned for a while in Thessaly. 
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of the neighbouring peoples and drove them to change their 
abodes .' 11 

West of Eoeotia, in the land of the Phocians amid the regions 
of Mount Parnassus, there were dislocations of a less simple 
kind. Hither came the Dorians. For a while, it would seem, a 
large space of mountainous country between Mount Oeta and 
the Corinthian Gulf, including a great part of Phocis, became 
Dorian land. The greater part of them soon went forth to seek 
fairer abodes in distant places. But a few remained behind in the 
small basin-like district between Mount Octa and Mount Par¬ 
nassus,. where they preserved the illustrious Dorian name 
throughout the course of Grecian history in which they never 
played a part. It would seem that the Dorians also took posses¬ 
sion of Delphi, the “rocky threshold” of Apollo, and planted 
some families there who devoted themselves to the service of the 
god. After the departure of the Dorian wanderers the Phocians 
could breathe again; but Doris was lost to them, and Delphi, 
which, as we shall see, they often essayed to recover. And the 
Phocians had to reckon with other neighbours. In later times we 
find the Locrians split up into three divisions, and the Phocians 
wedged in between. One division, the Ozolian Locrians, are on 
the Corinthian Gulf, to the west of Phocis; the other two divi¬ 
sions are on the Euboean sea, to the north-east of Phocis. The 
Ozolians were one of the most backward peoples of Greece. The 
Locrians of the north play a part in the Iliad, under the leader¬ 
ship of their hero Ajax, who ruled over Thronion as well as over 
Opus; and Locris was probably a continuous strip along the 
coast of the Euboean straits. The Phocians wanted an outlet to 
the sea and severed it into cwo parts. 

The departure of the Dorians from the regions of Parnassus 
was probably gradual, and it was accomplished by sea. They 
built ships—perhaps the name of Naupactus, “the place of the 
ship-building,” is a record of their ventures; and they sailed 
round the Peloponnesus to the south-eastern parts of Greece. 
One band of adventurers brought a new element to Crete, the 
island of many races; others settled in Thera and in Melos. 
Others sailed away eastward, beyond the limits of the Aegean, 
and found a home on the southern coast of Asia Minor, where, 
surrounded by barbarians and forgotten by the Greek world, 
they lived a life apart, taking no share in the history of Hellas. 

“ Tile Abantes are said to have moved from Phocis to north Euboea, the 
Dryopes from the regions of Mount Oeta to south Euboea, whence they 
colonised Asine and Hermione on the Amriic coast. 
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But they preserved their Hellenic speech, and their name, the 
Famphylians, recorded their Dorian origin, being the name of 
one of the three tribes by -which the Dorians were everywhere 
recognised. 

The next conquests of the Dorians were in the Peloponnesus. 
They had found it impossible to attack on the north and west; 
they now essayed it on the south and east. There were three dis¬ 
tinct conquests—the conquest of Laconia, the conquest of Argo- 
lis, the conquest of Corinth. The Dorians took possession of the 
rich vale of the Eurotas, and, keeping their own Dorian stock 
pure from the mixture of alien blood, reduced all the inhabitants 
to the condition of subjects. It seems probable that the Dorian 
invaders who subdued Laconia were more numerous than the 
Dorian invaders elsewhere. The eminent quality which distin¬ 
guished the Dorians from other branches of the Greek race was 
that which we call “character”; and it was in Laconia that this 
quality most fully displayed and developed itself, for here the 
Dorian seems to have remained more purely Dorian. 

In Argolis the course of things ran otherwise. The invaders, 
who landed under a king named Temenos, had doubtless a hard 
fight; but their conquest took the shape not of subjection but of 
amalgamation. The Argive state was indeed organised on the Do¬ 
rian system, with the three Dorian tribes—the Hylleis, Pam- 
phyli, and Dymanes; but otherwise few traces of the conquest 
remained. It is to the time of this conquest that the overthrow 
of Mycenae is probably to be referred. Certain it is that both 
Mycenae and Tiryns were destroyed suddenly and set on fire. 
Henceforward Argos under her lofty citadel was to be undisput¬ 
ed queen of the Argive plain. Greater, indeed, was the feat which 
the Dorians wrought in their southern conquest, the feat of mak¬ 
ing lowly Sparta, without citadel or wall, the queen of the Laco¬ 
nian vale. 

Dorian ships were also rowed up the Saronic Gulf. It was the 
adventure of a prince whom the legend calls Errant, the son of 
Rider. He landed in the Isthmus and seized the high hill of Acro- 
corinth, the key of the peninsula. This was the making of Cor¬ 
inth. Here, as in Argolis, there was no subjection, no distinction 
between the conquerors and the conquered. The geographical po¬ 
sition of Corinth between her seas determined for her people a 
career of commerce, and her history shows that the Dorians had 
the qualities of bold and skilful traders. 

From Argos the Dorians made two important settlements in 
the north, on the river Asopus-—Sicy6n on its lower, and Phlifis 
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on its upper banks. And beyond Mount Geraneia another Dorian 
city arose, we know not how, on the commanding hill which 
looks down upon the western shore of Salamis. Its name was 
Nisa. But the hill had been crowned by a royal palace in the he¬ 
roic age, and so the place came to be called Megara “the Palace,” 
and in historical times no other name was known, though the old 
name 42 lurked in the name of the harbour Nisaea. In later days, 
Dorian Megara was associated politically with the Peloponnesus 
rather than with northern Greece; in pre-Dorian days it had been 
reckoned as part of Boeotia, separated though it was from that 



Fig. 18.—Gold Pendant, ninth century (found in Aegina). 


country by the western portion of the massive range of Cithae- 
ron. 

The island, whose conical mountain in the midst of the Saron¬ 
ic waters is visible to all the coasts around, was also destined to 
become a Dorian land. Aegina was conquered by Dorian settlers 
from Epidaurus, but the conquest was perhaps not effected for 
two hundred years or more after the subjugation of Argolis. In 
Aegina too there was, doubtless, a fusion of the old inhabitants 
and the new settlers; and we may be sure that it had been be- 

49 Preserved in the catalome in the Blind, Bk. ii. 1 . 508. 
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fore, as it was after, the change an island of bold and adventur¬ 
ous sailors. 

In Crete and Laconia we meet, as we shall see, some peculiar 
institutions, which seem to have been characteristically Dorian, 
but are not found in Argos or Corinth. Yet all the Dorian settle¬ 
ments remembered their common Dorian origin; and the con¬ 
querors of Laconia, at least, looked with emotions of filial piety 
towards the little obscure Doris in the highlands of Parnassus as 
their mother-country. The evidence of the three Dorian tribes 
might help to maintain the consciousness of a Dorian section of 
Greece; but it was perhaps the rise of a new Doris, on the other 
side of the Aegean, that elevated the Dorian name into perma¬ 
nent national significance. 

Sect. 8. Expansion of the Greeks to the Eastern Aegean 

The expansion of the Greeks over the Aegean islands and the 
plantation of Greek settlements along the western coast of Asia 
Minor began when the heroic age was drawing to a close, and 
continued for about a century and a half. This movement was 
promoted and in some of its stages directly caused by the conse¬ 
quences of the Dorian invasion and the migrations in north 
Greece; but it may have begun, without any external pressure, 
perhaps on account of over-population, and partly in a spirit of 
enterprise which was tempted by the fertile river valleys and 
plains of the Asiatic coast, where there was now no great power to 
oppose them. The Hittite empire had fallen back from the west, 
which it was never to reach again; it does not appear even on the 
distant horizon in the Homeric poems. 

Apart from the early settlements in the island of Rhodes, 
which were previous to the Trojan War, the first Greeks who 
sailed across the Aegean to find new homes were the Achaeans 
and their fellows from the hills and plains of Thessaly and the 
plain of the Spercheus. Their expeditions probably started from the 
land-locked bay of Pagasae, and tradition long afterwards asso¬ 
ciated the first sea-ventures of the Greeks with the port of Iavol- 
kos. 43 

Along with the Achaegns there sailed as comrades and allies 
the Aedlians. Some indeed believe that “Aeolian” was simply an¬ 
other name for "Achaean”; 44 but it seems safer to regard the 

** From which the legendary Argo sailed, manned by Thessalian heroes, on 
the quest of the golden fleece. 

44 AWXos (AioKwis) being a “short name” fox "Ax-wta. 
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Aeolians as distinct from, though closely related to, the Achae- 
ans. It is impossible to determine whether those who crossed the 
Aegean were settlers in Thessaly, and not rather some of the Aeo¬ 
lians who lived beyond the mountains by another seaboard, on 
the northern shore of the Corinthian Gulf. We know that in early 
times these Aeolians were engaged in constant warfare with the 
Aetolians, who ultimately won the upper hand and gave their 
name to the whole country. And perhaps the pressure of these 
foes induced some of them to throw in their lot with the Achae- 
ans who were sailing in search of new homes beyond the sea. 

It was to the northern part of Asia Minor, the island of Lesbos 
and the opposite shores, that the Achaean and Aeolian adventur¬ 
ers steered their ships. Here they planted the first Hellenic settle¬ 
ments on Asiatic soil—the beginning of a movement which, before 
a thousand years had passed away, was to carry Greek conquer¬ 
ors to the Indian Ocean. The coast-lands of western Asia Minor 
are, like Greece itself, suitable for the habitations of a sea-faring 
people. A series of river-valleys are divided by mountain chains 
which run out into promontories so as to form deep bays; and 
the promontories are continued in islands. The valleys of the 
Hermus and the Caicus are bounded on the north by a chain of 
hills which run out into Lesbos; the valley of the Hermus is part¬ 
ed from that of the Cayster by mountains which are prolonged in 
Chios; and the valley of the Cayster is separated from the valley 
of the Maeander by a chain which terminates in Samos. South of 
the Maeander valley there are bays and islands, but the moun¬ 
tains of the mainland are broken by no rivers. The Greek occu¬ 
pation of the lower waters of the Hermus and Caicus is known to 
us only by its results. The invaders won the coast-lands from the 
Mysian natives and seized a number of strong places which they 
could defend—Pitane, Myrina, Cyme, Aegae, Old Smyrna. 
They pressed up the rivers, and on the Hermus they founded 
Magnesia under Mount Sipylus. All this, needless to say, was not 
done at once. It must have been a work of many years, and of 
successive expeditions from the mother-country. 

The Achaean wave of emigration was succeeded by another 
wave, flowing mainly from the coasts of Attica and Argolis, and 
new settlements were planted south of the elder Achaean settle¬ 
ments. The two-pronged peninsula between the Hermus and 
Cayster rivers, with the off-lying isle of Chios, the valleys of the 
Cayster and Maeander, with Samos and the peninsula south of 
Mount Latmos, were studded with communities which came to 
form a group distinct from the older group in the north. Each 
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group of settlements came to be called by a collective name. As 
the Achaeans were the most illustrious of the settlers in the 
north, one might expect to find the northern group known as 
Achaean. But it is not thus that names are given in primitive 
times. A number of cities or settlements, which have no political 
union and are merely associated together by belonging to the 
same race and speaking the same tongue, do not generally choose 
themselves a common name. It rather happens that when they 
get a common name it is given to them by strangers, who, look¬ 
ing from the outside, regard them as a group and do not think of 
the differences of which they are themselves more vividly con¬ 
scious. And it constantly happens that the name of one member of 
the group is, by some accident, picked out and applied to the 
whole. Thus it befell that the Aeolian and not the Achaean name 
was selected to designate the northern division of the Greek 
settlements in Asia; just as our own country came to be called 
not Saxony but England. The southern and larger group of colo¬ 
nies received the name of Iavones—or lones, as they called 
themselves, when they lost the letter v. The Iavones “with flow¬ 
ing tunics,” who are mentioned in the Iliad in association with 
the Boeotians, refers to the Athenians; but the name itself, per¬ 
haps, is not Greek and was first given to the Greek colonists on 
Asiatic soil. 

But it would probably be a mistake to regard these two groups 
as well-defined from the first. To begin with, it is possible that 
they overlapped chronologically. The latest of the Aeolian settle¬ 
ments may have been founded subsequently to the earliest of the 
Ionian. In the second place, the original homes of the settlers 
overlapped. Though the Aeolian colonists mainly came from the 
lands north of Mount Oeta—apart from those who came from 
Aetolia—they included some settlers from the coasts of Boeotia 
and Euboea. Thus Cyme in Aeolis derived its name from Euboe- 
an Cyme. And, on the other hand, though the Ionian colonies 
were chiefly derived from the coasts of Attica and Argolis—apart 
from some contingents from Crete and other places in the south 
—there were also some settlers from the north. Thirdly, the twc 
groups ran into each other geographically. Phocaea, for example, 
which is geographically in Aeolis, standing on the promontory 
north of the Hermus river, was included in Ionia, Its name shows 
that some of the men who colonised it were Phocians. And some 
of the places in north Ionia—Teos, for instance—had received 
Achaean settlements first, and were then re-settled by Ionians, 
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In Chios, which was afterwards fully in Ionia, a language of 
Aeolic complexion was once spoken. 

Of the foundation of the famous colonies of Ionia, of the order 
in which they were founded, and of the relations of the settlers 
with the Lydian natives, we know as little as of the settlements 
of the Achaeans. Clazomenae and Teos arose on the north and 
south sides of the neck of the peninsula which runs out to meet 
Chios; and Chios, on the east coast of her island, faces Erythrae 
on the mainland—Erythrae, “the crimson/’ so called from its 
purple fisheries, the resort of Tyrian traders. Lebedus and Colo¬ 
phon lie on the coast as it retires eastward from Teos to reach 
the mouth of the Cayster; and there was founded Ephesus, the 
city of Artemis. By the streams of the Cayster was a plain called 
“the Asian meadow,” which destiny in some odd way selected to 
bestow a name upon one of the continents of the earth. South of 
Ephesus and on the northern slope of Mount Mycale was the re¬ 
ligious gathering-place of the Ionians, the temple of the Helico¬ 
nian Poseidon, which, when once the Ionians became conscious 
of themselves as a sort of nation and learned to glory in their 
common name, served to foster a sense of unity among all their 
cities from Phocaea in the north to Miletus in the south. Samos 
faces Mount Mycale, and the worship of Hera, which was the 
religious feature of Samos, is thought to point to men of Argos as 
participators in its original foundation. South of Mycale the cities 
of Myus and Priene were planted on the Maeander. Then the 
coast retires to skirt Mount Latmos and breaks forward again to 
form the promontory, at the northern point of which was Mile-, 
tus with its once splendid harbour. There was one great inland 
city, Magnesia on the Maeander, which must not be confused 
with the inland Aeolian city, Magnesia on the Hermus. Though 
counted to Ionia, it was not of Ionian origin, for it was founded 
by the Magnetes of Thessaly. And settlers from Euboea and 
Boeotia took part in the colonisation of Ionia, as well as the 
Ionians of Argolis and Attica. 45 The old inhabitants—Leleges, 

"The following list will illustrate the Ionian colonisation. Phocaea—Pho- 
dans; Clazomenae—Cleonae and Phiius; Samos—Argolis; Chios—Euboea; 
Erythrae—Boeotia and Euboea; Teos (first, Achaeans from Thessaly)— 
Attica and Boeotia; Lebedos—Boeotia; Colophon—Pylus (in Messenia); 
Ephesus—Argolis, and various; Priene—Cadmeans and Arcadians; Myus— 
Attica; Miletus—Attica. These twelve cities were called the Ionian dodecapo- 
lis. The best test of Ionian race was the celebration of the feast of Apaturia; 
and the fact that this feast was not held at Ephesus and Colophon shows 
that the Ionian element in these cities was very small. The Ionian dialect em¬ 
braces the idioms which were spoken in Euboea, the Cyclad islands, and the 
Ionian colonies. Euboean speech was much influenced by neighbouring dia¬ 
lects (especially the Boeotian); but the language of the Cyclades is close 
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Matonians, Carians—probably offered no prolonged resistance to 
the invaders, and in some places, as the Carians for example at 
Miletus, they mixed with the Greek strangers. 

The colonists carried with them into the new Greece beyond 
the seas traditions of the old civilisation which in the mother 
country was being overwhelmed by the Dorian invaders; and 
those traditions helped to produce the luxurious Ionian civilisa¬ 
tion which meets us some centuries later when we come into the 
clearer light of recorded history. And they carried with them 
their minstrelsy, their lays of Troy, celebrating the deeds of 
Achilles and Agamemnon and Odysseus. The heroic lays of 
Greece entered upon a new period in Ionia, where a poet of su- Homer 
preme genius arose, and the first and greatest epic poem of the ^’A s ° 
world was created. It was probably in the ninth century that 
Homer composed the Iliad. His famous name has the humble 
meaning of “hostage,” and we may fancy, if we care, that the 
poet was carried off in his youth as a hostage in some local strife. 

Possibly he lived in rugged Chios, and he gives us a local touch 
when he describes the sun as rising over the sea. From him the 
Homerid family of the bards of Chios were sprung. He took as 
his main argument the wrath of Achilles leading up to the death 
of Hector, and wrought into his epic many other episodes de¬ 
rived from the old lays on the theme of Troy. Tradition made 
Homer the author of both the great epics, the Odyssey as well as 
the Iliad. Whether this is so or not, no great length of time need 
separate the composition of the two poems. 

Many critics think that the Iliad we have is not the original 
Iliad of Homer, but that his poem was a much shorter work and 
was remoulded and expanded by succeeding poets in a way that 
was not entirely to its advantage. Similar views are held about 
the Odyssey. This is the “Homeric question,” and no agreement 
has yet been reached. In any case, even if the whole Iliad was 
not his work—and this has not been proved—Homer was. the 
father of epic poetry, in the sense in which we distinguish an epic 
poem with a large argument from a short heroic lay. His work 
was thoroughly artificial—conscious art, as the greatest poetry 
always is; and it is possible that he committed the Iliad to writ¬ 
ing. 48 As he and his successors sang in Ionia, at the courts of The Iliad 

written 

enough to that of Ionia, one of the chief differences being that Ionia lost the 
spiritus asper. Herodotus says that there were four distinct sub-dialects In 
Ionia itself. He probably refers to the speech of the common people. So far as 
the evidence of inscriptions goes, the local differences in the written language 
were insignificant, 

" See below, p. ‘ja. 
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Ionian princes, he dealt freely with the dialect of the old Achaean 
poems. The Iliad was arrayed in Ionic dress, and ultimately be¬ 
came so identified with Ionia that the Achaean origin of the older 
poetry was forgotten. The transformation was not, indeed, per¬ 
fect, for sometimes the Ionian forms did not suit the metre, and 
Aeolian forms were used. But the change was accomplished with 
wonderful skill. It is probable that the Ionian poet also did much 
to adapt the epic material which he used to the taste and moral 
ideas of a more refined age. The Iliad is notably free from the 
features of crude savagery which generally mark the early litera¬ 
ture of primitive peoples; only a few slight traces remain to show 
that there were in the background ugly and barbarous things 
over which a veil has been drawn. In other respects, the Ionian 
poets have faithfully preserved the atmosphere of the past ages 
of which they sung. They preserved its manners, its environ¬ 
ment, its geography. Only an occasional anachronism slips in, 
which in the otherwise consistent picture can easily be detected. 
Unwittingly, for instance, the poet of the Odyssey allows it to 
escape that he lived in the iron age, for such a proverb as “the 
mere gleam of iron lures a man to strife” could not have arisen 
until iron weapons had been long in use. But he is at pains to 
preserve the weapons and gear and customs of the bronze age. 

Homer preserved the memory of the Trojan War as a great 
national enterprise. The Iliad was regarded as something of far 
greater significance than an Ionian poem; it was accepted as a 
national epic, and was, from the first, a powerful influence in 
promoting among the Greeks community of feeling and tenden¬ 
cies towards national unity. The Odyssey, affiliated as it was to 
the Trojan legend, became a national epic too; although the 
scene of one-third of the story is laid in fairyland, and it has not 
as a whole any national significance. And the interest awakened 
in Greece by the idea of the Trojan war was displayed by the 
composition of a series of epic poems, dealing with those events 
of the siege which happened both before and after the events 
described in the Iliad, and with the subsequent history of some of 
the Greek heroes. These poems were ascribed to various obscure 
authors; 47 some of them passed under the name of Homer. 
Along with the Iliad and Odyssey, they formed a chronological 
series which came to be known as the Epic Cycle. 

The Ionic settlements did not complete the Greek colonisation 
of Asia Minor. The Dorian conquest of the eastern Peloponnesus 
was followed by a Dorian expansion beyond the seas and a colo- 

17 As to the last, see below, p. 1x0. 
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nisation of the Asiatic coast, to the south of Ionia. The Carians 
had spread over this region down to the border of Lycia and had 
pressed the older inhabitants into the promontory which faces 
the island of Calymna. Here the Leleges participated in the lat¬ 
est stages of the Aegean civilisation, as we know by the pottery 
and other things which have been discovered at Termera in 
chamber-tombs. These round tombs, not hewn out of the earth, 
like the vaulted sepulchres of Mycenae, but built above ground, 
are found in many parts of the peninsula and remain as the most 
striking memorial of the Leleges. 

The bold promontories below Miletus, the islands of Cos and 
Rhodes were occupied by colonists from Argolis, Laconia, Cor¬ 
inth, and Crete. On the mainland Halicarnassus was the most 
important Dorian settlement, but it was formed in concert with 
the Carfan natives, and was half Carian. This new Doris eclipsed 
in fame, and shed a new lustre on the old Doris under Mount 
Oeta; all the settlements were independent, but they kept alive 
their communion of interest and sentiment by the common wor¬ 
ship of the Triopian Apollo. The Carians were a vigorous people. 
They impressed themselves upon their land, and soon men began 
to forget that it had not been always Caria. They took to the sea, 
and formed a maritime power of some strength, so that in later 
ages a tradition was abroad that there was once upon a time a 
Carian sea-supremacy, though no one could mention anything 
that it had achieved. The Carians also claimed to have made con¬ 
tributions to the art of war by introducing shield-handles, and 
the crested helmet, and the emblazoning of shields—claims which 
we cannot test. 

The Greek fringe of western Asia Minor was complete. It was 
impossible for Doris to creep round the corner and join hands 
with Pamphylia; for the Lycians presented an insuperable bar¬ 
rier. The Lycians were not a folk of Aryan speech, as a widely- 
spread error supposed them to have been; their language is re¬ 
lated to the Carian. Their proper name was Trmmili; but the 
name Lycian seems to have been, given them by others as well as 
by the Greeks who recognised in the chief Tremilian deity their 
own Apollo Lykios. 48 But, though Lycia was not colonised, the 
Aegean was now entirely within the Greek sphere, excepting only 
its northern margin, where Greek enterprise in the future was to 
find a difficult field. It is important to observe that the process 

"This fact need not exclude the view (now generally accepted) that the 
Luku, who appear as invaders of Egypt in the reigns of Ramses II. and 
Meraptah, were Lycians, 
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by which Asiatic Greece was created differs in character from the 
Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus. The settlements of Ionia 
and Doris are examples of colonisation. Bands of settlers went 
forth from their homes to find new habitations for themselves, 
but they left a home-country behind them. The Dorian move¬ 
ments, on the other hand, partake of the character of a folk¬ 
wandering. The essential fact is that a whole people dispersed to 
seek new fields and pastures. For the paltry remnant which re¬ 
mained in the sequestered nook beyond Parnassus could not be 
called the parent-people except by courtesy; the people, as a 
whole, had gone elsewhere. 

Before the completion of the Greek occupation of the western 
coast of Asia Minor, another migration left the shores of the 
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Peloponnesus to seek a more distant home. Cyprus, an island 
whose geographical position marks it out to be contested between 
three continents, was now to receive European settlers. Through¬ 
out the bronze age it played an important part in supplying the 
Aegean countries with copper, and it exported timber, but it did 
not begin to share in the advanced civilisation of the Aegean till 
the very last days of Cnossian supremacy. Then it received colo¬ 
nists from the Aegean and developed an art which shows the 
characteristics of Cretan and Mycenaean art, with its own local 
peculiarities. At Salamis, in the east of the island, sepulchres 
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have been found which show how Aegean culture flourished in 
Cyprus in the fourteenth century. The Cypriotes presently 
learned the craft of manufacturing iron, which was beginning to 
come into use. Their position, near Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt 
gave them favourable opportunities for commerce which brought 
them wealth. The island was destined, however, to play a part 
in the world’s debate as a wrestling-ground between the Euro¬ 
pean and the Asiatic; and the first Europeans who went forth for 
the struggle were Peloponnesian Greeks whom, we may suspect, 
the events of the Dorian invasion incited to wander. Much about 
the same time the Phoenicians also began to plant settlements in 
the island, mainly in the centre—Amathus, Cition, Idalion, Ta- 
massus, Lapathus—and some places seem to have been colonised 
jointly by Phoenicians and Greeks, just as on the coast of Asia 
Minor Greeks and Carians mingled. A new Cypriot culture arose 
out of the intermingling of the two races and the old inhabitants. 
The worship of the Great Mother Goddess, attended by doves, 
was native to Cyprus as to Crete; and the Greeks identified her 
with Aphrodite, who became universally known as the Cyprian 
goddess. 

The settlers in Cyprus spoke the Arcadian dialect, but this does 
not prove that their old homes were in Arcadia. Before the Dori¬ 
ans came and developed new dialects, the Arcadian speech with 
but slight variations seems to have prevailed in the coast-lands 
as well as in the centre of the peninsula; and some of the Cypriot 
Greeks went forth from Laconia and Argolis.* 0 Some sailed from 
SaLamis in the Attic bay and gave their name to Sala. m is in Cy¬ 
prus. The colonists found already established a mode of linear 
writing, which exhibits close resemblances to the Cretan systems 
and had probably been imported with the rest of Aegean civili¬ 
sation. This syllabic system was ill-adapted to express the Greek 
language; but the colonists adapted it to their use. And, al¬ 
though nothing is clumsier than a Greek writing in the Cypriot 
character, yet the Greeks of Cyprus dung to it when the rest of 
their race had learned the use of a finer instrument. 

If we look back now upon the early history of the Greeks, we 
see that though we can establish a probable chronology, there is 
only a single date which can lay daim to predsion, and this con¬ 
cerns an event of minor importance—an Achaean raid on Egypt. 

“ Paphos seems to have been an Arcadian, Lapathus a Loconian, and Curfon 
an Argolic foundation. But doubtless each settlement was mixed. Tradition 
connected the Cypriot Soli with Attica. 
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For all the leading changes and movements we must be content 
with approximate limits:— 


Greek-speaking peoples occupy Greece . . 

Crete leading power in Aegean .... 

Advanced Aegean civilisation in Greece 

Fall of Cnossus. 

Achaeans found principalities in Peloponnesus 

Achaeans join in raid on Egypt . . . . _ 

Trojan war.early in 12 th century 

Thessalian conquest 
Boeotian conquest 
Beginnings of Achaean migration 


3rd millennium, 
c. 2200-1400 n.c. 
from c. 1600 b.c. 
c. 1400 B.C. 
1300-1250 B.C. 
C . 1223 B.C. 


towards end of 12 th century. 


to Asia Minor j 

Ionian colonisation in Asia Minor begins 
Dorian conquests in Peloponnesus and Crete 
Dorian colonisation in Asia Minor begins 
Greek colonisation of Cyprus 


nth century. 


Sect. 9. Fall of Greek Monarchies and Rise of the 
Republics 
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Under their kings the Greeks had conquered the coasts and 
islands of the Aegean, and had created the city-state. These were 
the two great contributions of monarchy to Grecian history. In 
forwarding the change from rural life in scattered thorps to life in 
cities, the kings were doubtless considering themselves as well as 
their people. They thought that the change would consolidate their 
own power by bringing the whole folk directly under their own 
eyes. But it also brought the king more directly under the eye of 
his folk. The frailties, incapacities, and misconduct of a weak lord 
were more noticed in the small compass of a city; he was more 
generally criticised and judged. City-life too was less appropriate 
to the patriarchal character of the Homeric "shepherd of the 
people.” Moreover, in a city those who were ill-pleased with the 
king’s rule were more tempted to murmur together, and able 
more easily to conspire. Considerations like these may help us to 
imagine how it came about that throughout the greater part of 
Greece in the eighth century the monarchies were declining and 
disappearing, and republics were taking their place. It is a trans¬ 
formation of which the actual process is hidden from us, and we 
can only guess at probable causes; but we may be sure that the 
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deepest cause of all was the change to city-life. The revolution was 
general; the infection caught and spread; but the change in differ¬ 
ent states must have had different occasions, just as it took differ¬ 
ent shapes. In some cases gross misrule may have led to the vio¬ 
lent deposition of a king; in other cases, if the succession to the 
sceptre devolved upon an infant or a paltry man, the nobles may 
have taken it upon themselves to abolish the monarchy. In many 
places perhaps the change was slower. The kings who had already 
sought to strengthen their authority by the foundation of cities 
must have sought also to increase or define those vague powers 
which belonged to an Aryan ruler—sought, perhaps, to act of their 
own freewill without due regard to the Council's advice. When 
such attempts at magnifying the royal power went too far, the eld¬ 
ers of the Council might rise and gainsay the king, and force him 
to enter into a contract with his people that he would govern con¬ 
stitutionally. Of the existence of such contracts we have evidence. 

The old monarchy lasted into late times in remote Molossia, and 
there the king was obliged to take a solemn oath to rule his people 
according to law. In other cases the rights of the king might be 
strictly limited, in consequence of his seeking to usurp undue 
authority; and the imposition of limitations might go on until the 
office of king, although maintained in name, became in fact a mere 
magistracy in a stale wherein the real power had passed else¬ 
where. Of the survival of monarchy in a limited form we have an 
example at Sparta; of its survival as a mere magistracy we have 
an example at Athens. And it should be observed that the func¬ 
tions of the monarch were already restricted by limits which could 
easily be contracted further. Though he was the supreme giver of 
dooms, there might be other heads of clans or tribes in the state 
who could give dooms and judgment as well as he. Though he was 
the chief priest, there were other families than his to which certain 
priesthoods were confined. He was therefore not the sole fountain 
of justice or religion. 

There is a vivid scene in Homer which seems to have been Episode of 
painted when kings were seeking to draw tighter the reins of the 
royal power. The poet, who is in sympathy with the kings, draws a a.), 
comic and odious caricature of the “bold” carle with the gift of 
fluent speech, who criticises the conduct and policy of the kings. 

Such an episode could hardly have suggested itself in the old days 
before city-life had begun; Thersites is assuredly a product of the 
town. Odysseus, who rates and beats him, announces, in another 
part of the same scene, a maxim which has become as famous as 
Thersites himself: “The sovereignty of many is not good; let there 
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be one sovereign, one king.” That is a maxim which would win ap¬ 
plause for the minstrel in the banquet-halls of monarchs who were 
trying to carry through a policy of centralisation at the expense of 
the chiefs of the tribes. 

Where the monarchy was abolished, the government passed into 
the hands of those who had done away with it, the noble families 
of the state. The distinction of the nobles from the rest of the 
people is, as we have seen, an ultimate fact with which we have to 
start. When the nobles assume the government and become the 
rulers, an aristocratic republic arises. Sometimes the power is won, 
not by the whole body of the noble clans, but by the clan to which 
the king belonged. This was the case at Corinth, where the royal 
family of the Bacchiads became the rulers. In most cases the aris¬ 
tocracy and the whole nobility coincided; but in others, as at Cor¬ 
inth, the aristocracy was only a part of the nobility, and the con¬ 
stitution was an oligarchy of the narrowest form. 

At this stage of society the men of the noble class were the 
nerve and sinew of the state. Birth was then the best general test 
of excellence that could be found, and the rule of the nobles was a 
true aristocracy, the government of the most excellent. They prac¬ 
tised the craft of ruling; they were trained in it, they handed it 
down from father to son; and though no great men arose—great 
men are dangerous in an aristocracy—the government was con¬ 
ducted with knowledge and skill. Close aristocracies, like the 
Corinthian, were apt to become oppressive; and, when the day ap¬ 
proached for aristocracies in their turn to give way to new consti¬ 
tutions, there were signs of grievous degeneration. But on the 
whole the Greek republics flourished in the aristocratic stage, and 
were guided with, eminent ability. 

The rise of the republics is about to take us into a new epoch of 
histoiy; but it is important to note the continuity of the work 
which was to be done by the aristocracies with that which was ac¬ 
complished by the kings. The two great achievements of the aris¬ 
tocratic age are the planting of Greek cities in lands far beyond 
the limits of the Aegean sea, and the elaboration of political ma¬ 
chinery. The first of these is simply the continuation of the expan¬ 
sion of the Greeks around the Aegean itself. But the new move¬ 
ment of expansion is distinguished, as we shall see, by certain pe¬ 
culiarities in its outward for ms ,—features which were chiefly due 
to the fact that city-life had been introduced before the colonisa¬ 
tion began. The beginning of colonisation belonged to the age of 
transition from monarchy to republic; it was systematically pro¬ 
moted by the aristocracies, and it took a systematic shape. The 
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creation, of political machinery carried on the work of consolida¬ 
tion which the kings had begun when they gathered together into 
cities the loose elements of their states. When royalty was abol¬ 
ished or put, as we say, “into commission,” the ruling f amili es of 
the republic had to substitute magistracies tenable for limited 
periods, and had to determine how the magistrates were to be ap¬ 
pointed, how their functions were to be circumscribed, how the 
provinces of authority were to be assigned. New machinery had to 
be created to replace that one of the three parts of the constitution 
which had disappeared. It may be added that under the aristocra¬ 
cies the idea of law began to take a clearer shape in men’s minds, 
and the traditions which guided usage began to assume the form 
of laws. In the lays of Homer we hear only of the single dooms 
given by the kings or judges in particular cases. At the dose of the 
aristocratic period comes the age of the lawgivers, and the aristo- 
crades had prepared the material which the lawgivers improved, 
qualified, and embodied in codes. 

Sect. ro. Phoenician Intercourse with Greece 

The Greeks were destined to become a great seafaring people. 
But sea-trade was a business which it took them many ages to 
learn, after they had reached the coasts of the Aegean; it was long 
before they could step into the place of the old sea-kings of Crete. 
For several centuries after the Trojan War the trade of the Aegean 
with the east was partly carried on by strangers. The men who took 
advantage of this opening were the traders of the city-states of Si- 
don and Tyre on the Syrian coast, men of that Semitic stock to 
which Jew, Arab, and Assyrian alike belonged. These coast-land¬ 
ers, born merchants like the Jews, seem to have migrated to the 
shores of the Mediterranean from an older home on the shores of 
the Red Sea. The Greeks knew these bronzed Semitic traders by 
the same name, Phoenikes or “red men,” which they had before 
applied to the Cretans. This led to some confusion in their tradi¬ 
tions. We have seen how the Cretan Cadmus and Europa were 
transferred to Phoenicia in the legend. 

We have no warrant for speaking of a Phoenician sea-lordship 
in the Aegean. The evidence of the Homeric poems shows dearly 
that between the commerdal enterprise -of the heroic age and the 
commercial enterprise of the later Greeks there was an interval of 
perhaps two hundred years or thereabouts, during which no Greek 
state possessed a sea-power strong enough to exdude foreign mer¬ 
chants from Greek seas, and trade was consequently shared by 
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Greek and Tyrian merchants. It tvas not only Phoenician carriers 
who came to Greece; the Greeks also sailed to Syria and Cyprus; 50 
and the Carians developed a considerable sea-power. We shall see 
in the next chapter how the men of Tyre and Sidon made a new 
Phoenicia in the western Mediterranean; but on the shores of the 
Aegean they seem to have made no serious attempts, or at least to 
have succeeded in no attempts, to plant permanent settlements, 
except at Camirus in Rhodes, and possibly in the island of Cy- 
thera. It may be that they had stations at the purple fisheries of 
Cos and Nisyros and Erythrae and elsewhere; it has been supposed 
that they were the first to tap the gold-mines of Siphnos and 
Thasos and even the silver-mines of Attica. It has been held that 
there were Phoenician settlements on the Isthmus of Corinth, un¬ 
der the Acropolis of Athens, and even at inland Thebes. There is 
no assurance or probability that such settlements were ever made. 
The Phoenicians, doubtless, had marts here and there on coast 
or island; but there is no reason to think that Canaanites ever 
made homes for themselves on Greek soil or introduced Semitic 
blood into the population of Greece. It was not here that the 
struggle was to be fought out between Baal and Zeus. Their ships 
were ever winding in and out of the Aegean isles from south to 
north, bearing fair naperies from Syria, fine-wrought bowls and 
cups from the workshops of Sidonian. and Cypriot silversmiths, and 
all manner of luxuries and ornaments; and this constant commer¬ 
cial intercourse lasting for two centuries is amply sufficient to 
account for all the influence that Phoenicia exerted upon Greece. 
In the worship of Aphrodite and other Greek goddesses we see the 
influence of the cult of Syrian Astarte. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the Phoenician god Melkart was taken into Greek mythology 
as Melicertes, but he was identified in many places with the Greek 
god Heracles. The briskest trade was perhaps driven with the 
thriving cities of Ionia, and the Phoenicians adopted the Ionian 
name, and diffused it in Syria, as the general designation of all 
the Greeks. 

These things were of slight concern compared with one inestim¬ 
able service which the Phoenicians rendered to Hellas and thereby 
to Europe. They gave the Greeks the most useful instrument of 
civilisation, alphabetic writing. It was perhaps at the beginning of 
the ninth century, hardly later, that the Phoenician alphabet was 

M The predominance of Sidon seems to have ceased about the tenth century; 
the date is uncertain. Then there was a short period in which the Philistines 
who overthrew Sidon were dominant; and then the period of Tyre’s power 
bev-n. 
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moulded to the needs of the Greek language. In this adaptation the 
Greeks showed their genius. The alphabet of the Phoenicians and 
their Semitic brethren is an alphabet of consonants; the Greeks 
added the vowels. They took some of the consonantal symbols for 
which their own language had no corresponding sounds, and used 
these superfluous signs to represent the vowels. Several alphabets, 
differing in certain details, were diffused in various parts of the 
Hellenic world, but they all agree in the main points, and we may 
suppose that the original idea was worked out in Ionia, In Ionia, 
at all events, writing was introduced at an early period, and was 
perhaps used by poets of the ninth century. Perhaps the earliest 
example of a Greek writing that we possess is on an Attic jar ot the 
seventh century; it says the jar shall be the prize of the dancer who 
dances more gaily than all others/ 51 But the lack of early inscrip¬ 
tions is what we should expect. The new art was used for ordinary 
and literary purposes long before it was employed for official 
records. It was the great gift which the Semites gave to Europe. 

Sect. ii. Greek Reconstruction of Early Greek 
History 

We must now see what the Greeks thought of their own early 
history. Their construction of it, though founded on legendary 
tradition and framed without much historical sense, has consider¬ 
able importance, since their ideas about the past affected their 
views of the present. Their belief in their legendary past was 
thoroughly practical; mythic events were often the basis of diplo¬ 
matic transactions; claims to territory might be founded on the 
supposed conquests or dominions of ancient heroes of divine 
birth.® 2 

At first, before the growth of historical curiosity, the chief 
motive for investigating the past was the desire of noble families to 
derive their origin from a god. For this purpose they sought to 
connect their pedigrees with heroic ancestors, especially with 
Heracles or with the warriors who had fought at Troy. The Trojan 
war was, with some reason, regarded as a national enterprise; and 
Heracles—who seems originally to have been specially associated 
with Argolis—was looked on as a national hero. The consequence 

** Si mv 6px>l<TTut/ vavruv iraXuiTara Trat^ei 
to[u]TO Seicn[»] fuv (?) 

“ Grote has illustrated this from our own history. The belief in the descent 
of the kings of England from Brute the Trojan was still robust in the seven¬ 
teenth century. It figured in a state document drawn up in A. d. 1301 to up¬ 
hold the rights of the English crown in the dispute with Scotland. 
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was that the Greeks framed their history on genealogies and de¬ 
termined their chronology by generations, reckoning three genera¬ 
tions to a hundred years. The later Homeric poets must have con¬ 
tributed a great deal to the fixing of the mutual relations of legend¬ 
ary events; but it was the poets of the school of Hesiod in the 
eighth century who did most to reduce to a historical system the 
legends of the heroic age. Their poems are lost, but they were 
worked up into still more complete and elaborate schemes by the 
prose logographers or “storywriters” of the sixth and fifth cen¬ 
turies, of whom perhaps the most influential were Hecataeus of 
Miletus and Acusilaus of Argos. The original works of the logo¬ 
graphers have also perished, but their teaching has come down to 
us fully enough in the works of later compilers and commentators. 

In the first place, it had to be determined how the various 
branches of the Greek race were related. As soon as the Greeks 
came to be called by the common name of Hellenes , 58 they derived 
their whole stock from an eponymous ancestor, Hellen, who lived 
in. Thessaly . 34 They had then to account for its distribution into a 
number of different branches. In Greece proper they might have 
searched long, among the various folks speaking various idioms, 
for some principle of classification which should determine the 
nearer and further degrees of kinship between the divisions of the 
race, and establish two or three original branches to which every 
community could trace itself back. But when they looked over to 
the eastern Greece on the farther side of the Aegean, they saw, as 
it were, a reflection of themselves, their own children divided into 
three homogeneous groups—Aeolians, Ionians, and Dorians. This 
gave a simple classification; three families sprung from Aeolus, 
Ion, and Dorus, who must evidently have been the sons of Hellen. 
But there was one difficulty. Homer’s Achaeans had still to be 
accounted for; they could not be affiliated to Aeolians, or Ionians, 
or Dorians, none of whom play a part in the Iliad. Accordingly it 
was arranged that Hellen had three sons, Aeolus, Dorus, and 
Xuthus; and Ion and Achaeus were the sons of Xuthus . 55 It was 
easy enough then, by the help of tradition and language, to fit the 

" See below, p. 98. 

"Hellen and his sons were placed in Thessaly because the Hellenes of 
Homer lived in Thessalian regions. Hellen was variously represented as the 
son of Zeus and the son of Deucalion (who was the son of Prometheus and 
Pandora). 

, “ The motive for making Ion and Achaeus brothers may have been the be¬ 
lief that in consequence of the Dodan invasion Achaeans and Ionian? had 
together left the Peloponnesus and colonised Asia Minor. 
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ethnography of Greece under these labels; and the manifold dia¬ 
lects were forced under three Ba artificial divisions. 

The two great events on which everything turned and to which 
all other events were related were the Trojan war and the Dorian 
conquest of the Peloponnesus. A most curious version of the 
Dorian conquest was invented in Argos and won its way into gen¬ 
eral belief; it is a striking illustration of the motives and methods 
of the Greeks in reconstructing their past. The Temenids, the royal 
family of Argos, derived themselves from Aegimius, to whom the 
foundation of the Dorian institutions was ascribed. But as the fame 
and glory of Heracles waxed great, the Temenids desired to con¬ 
nect themselves with him. The problem was solved with wonderful 
skill. The eponymous ancestors of the three Dorian tribes, Hyllus, 
Pamphylus, and Dyman, were naturally regarded as the sons of 
Aegimius. According to the new story Hyllus was really the son of 
Heracles. It was said that Heracles fought against the Lapiths for 
Aegimius who was Dorian king in Thessaly, and that he received a 
third of the kingdom as a reward for his valiant service. On his 
death his children were protected by Aegimius, who adopted 
Hyllus, and confirmed him in the possession of his father’s third. 
The sons of Hyllus failed in their attempts to recover the posses¬ 
sions of Herades in the Peloponnesus; the achievement was re¬ 
served for his great-grandchildren, Temenus, Cresphontes, and 
Aristodemus. With a Dorian host they crossed from Naupactus, 
under the guidance of a one-eyed Aetolian man named Oxylus, and 
conquered all the Peloponnesus exept Arcadia. They gave Elis to 
Oxylus for his pains. Those of the Achaean inhabitants of the pen¬ 
insula, who did not migrate beyond the sea, retreated to the 
northern coast-land—the historical Achaea. The other three parts 
of the Peloponnesus fell by lot to the three brothers, Messenia to 
Cresphontes, Laconia to Aristodemus, and Argos to Temenus. An 
explanation was added how there were two royal houses at Sparta. 
Aristodemus died prematurely, and Laconia was divided between 
his twin sons Eurysthenes and Procles. 07 

Thus the Dorian invasion was justified as a recovery of usurped 
rights; and the royal houses of Argos and Sparta renounced their 
Dorian origin and connected themselves by blood with Heracles, 
who was associated with the pre-Dorian lords of Argolis. 

Every place in Greece had its own local legends, which grew up 

M Not four, for the Achaeans had been partly domed and partly ionized. 

” See below, p. 1x4. Agis and Eurypon, the ancestors of the royal families, 
the Agids and Eurypontids, were made sons of Eurysthenes and Procles. 
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quite independently. Sometimes they were adapted and modified to 
suit the legendary scheme of the poets and “story-writers”; but 
often they lived on, unscrupulously accepted notwithstanding all 
incompatibilities. In several cases we find in the poems of Homer 
and Hesiod legends which are inconsistent with those which be¬ 
came currently accepted. Thus Cadmus was the founder of Thebes 
according to the current legend; but in the Odyssey, Thebes is built 
by Amphion and Zethus. The origin of Corinth was traced on one 
hand to Ephyre, daughter of Ocean; on the other to Sisyphus, the 
son of Aeolus. The received genealogy of pre-Dorian Argos had 
no connexion with Hellen and his sons. Argos derived its origin 
from Inachus—a personification of the stream of Inachus which 
flows by the town—who, like most rivers, was regarded as a son of 
Ocean; Argos was his great-grandson; lo, from whom the Danaoi 
were descended, was his daughter. Thus it emerges that the pre- 
Dorian Argives were not Hellenes, for they were not derived from 
Hellen. If the legend had been true to history they should have 
been traced from Ion, as there was probably a large Ionian element 
in Argolis. 

But for most of the Greeks connexions with Hellen and his sons 
were manufactured. It was to Aeolus that most descents were 
traced. He had seven sons and five daughters, and it was not diffi¬ 
cult to work out more or less plausible connexions. Aetolian legends 
fastened themselves on to his daughter Calyce. His son Sisyphus 
founded Corinth. The Thessalian heroes, Admetus and Jason, were 
derived from another son, Cretheus. Perhaps the most interesting 
instance is the genealogy which was established for the Codrid 
families of Miletus and other cities of Ionia. They traced up their 
lineage to Poseidon and at the same time derived themselves from 
Hellen. The story was that Salmoneus, son of Aeolus, had a daugh¬ 
ter who bore to Poseidon twin sons, Pelias and Neleus. As Pelias 
won the Thessalian kingdom of Iolcus, Neleus went forth from the 
land and founded a kingdom for himself at Pylus in the southwest 
of the Peloponnesus. He was succeeded by Nestor, who in his old 
age bore a part in the Trojan war. Nestor’s fourth successor Melan- 
thus was ruler of Pylus when the Dorians came down into the 
Peloponnesus, and he retreated before their attack to Athens, 
where he became king and was the father of Codrus. Then Neleus, 
a son of Codrus, led the Ionian migration to Asia Minor. Thus a 
number of different traditions were wrought into a narrative, 
which, originating in Ionia, was accepted in Attica and influenced 
the ideas of the Athenians about a part of their own early history. 

The Greeks were not content that their legends should be con- 
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fined to the range of their own country and their own race; and, 
in curious contrast with that exclusive pride which drew ahard and 
fast line between Greek and barbarian, they brought their ances¬ 
tors and their myths into connexion with foreign lands. Thus the 
myth of Io made the Danaoi of Argos cousins of the Egyptians. By 
her amour with Zeus, Io became the grandmother oi Danaus and 
Aegyptus, the eponymous ancestors of the two peoples. Cadmu3, 
the name-sire of the Cadmeians of Thebes, was represented as a 
Phoenician, who went forth from his own land in quest of his sister 
Europa and settled in Boeotia. The tale which gained widest belief 
made Pelops son of the Phrygian Tantalus, king of Sipylus, whence 
he migrated to the Peloponnesus and founded the royal line of 
Argos, from which Agamemnon was sprung. A Corinthian legend 
brought the early history of Corinth into connexion with Colchis, 
representing Aeetes, offspring of the Sim, as the first Corinthian 
king, and his daughter Medea as heiress to the land. The true home 
of the Greeks before they won dominion in Greece had passed clean 
out of their remembrance, and they looked to the east, not to the 
north, as the quarter from which some of their ancestors had 
migrated. 

Of the legends which, won sincere credence among the Greeks, 
and assumed as we may say a national significance, none is more 
curious or more obscure in its origin than that of the Amazons. A 
folk of warrior women, strong and brave, living apart from men, 
were conceived to have dwelt in Asia in the heroic age, and proved 
themselves worthy foes of the Greek heroes. An obvious etymology 
of their name, “breastless,” suggested the belief that they used to 
bum off the right breast that they might the better draw' the bow. 
In the Iliad Priam tells how he fought against their army in 
Phrygia; and one of the perilous tasks which are set to Bellero- 
phon is to march against the Amazons. In a later Homeric poem, 
the Amazon Penthesilea appears as a dreaded adversary of the 
Greeks at Troy. To win the girdle of the Amazon queen was one of 
the labours of Heracles. All these adventures happened in Asia 
Minor; and, though this female folk was located in various places, 
its original and proper home was ultimately placed on the river 
Thermodon near the Greek colony of Amisus. But the Amazons 
attacked Greece itself. It was told that Theseus carried off their 
queen Antiope, and so they came and invaded Attica. There was 
a terrible battle in the town of Athens, and the invaders were de¬ 
feated after a long straggle. At the feast of Theseus the Athenians 
used to sacrifice to the Amazons; there was a building called the 
Amazoneion in the western quarter of the city; and the episode 
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was believed by such men as Isocrates and Plato to be as truly an 
historical fact as the Trojan war itself. The battles of Greeks with 
Amazons were a favourite subject of Grecian, sculptors; and, like 
the Trojan war and the adventure of tire golden fleece, the Ama¬ 
zon story fitted into the conception of an ancient and long strife 
between Greece and Asia. 

The details of the famous legends—the labours of Heracles, 
the Trojan war, the voyage of the Argonauts, the tale of Cadmus, 
the life of Oedipus, the two sieges of Thebes by the Argive Adras- 
tus, and all the other familiar stories—belong to mythology and 
lie beyond our present scope. But we have to realise that the later 
Greeks believed them and discussed them as sober history, and that 
many of them had a genuine historical basis, however slender. The 
story of the Trojan war has more historical matter in it than any 
other; but we have seen that the Argonautic legend and the tale 
of Cadmus contain dim memories of actual events. It is quite prob¬ 
able that the heroic age witnessed rivalry and war between Thebes 
and Argos. 

Two powerful generating forces of these historic myths had 
been the custom of families and cities to trace their origin to a 
god, and the instinct of the Greeks to personify places, especially 
towns, rivers, and springs. Then, when men began both to become 
keenly conscious of a community of race and language, and to 
speculate upon the past, attempts were naturally made to bring 
the various myths of Greece into harmony; since they were true, 
they must be reconciled. Ultimately they were reduced into 
chronological systems, which were based upon genealogical reckon¬ 
ings by generations. Hecataeus of Miletus counted a generation 
as forty years; but it was more usual to reckon three generations 
to a hundred years. According to the scheme which finally won the 
widest acceptance, Troy was taken in 1184 B.c., and the Dorians 
invaded the Peloponnesus under the leadership of the Heraclids in 
1104 b.c., and both these dates accord more closely than one might 
expect, considering the method by which they were obtained, with 
the general probabilities of the case. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE EXPANSION OF GREECE 

Sect. i. Causes and Character of Greek Colonisation 

The expansion of the Greeks beyond Greece proper and the coasts 
of the Aegean, the plantation of Greek colonies on the shores of 
Thrace and the Black Sea, in Italy and Sicily, even in Spain and 
Gaul, began it is uncertain when, and was completed in the sixth 
century. But it must not be regarded as a single or isolated pheno¬ 
menon. It was the continuation of the earlier expansion over the 
Aegean islands and the coast of Asia Minor, the details of which, 
were forgotten by the Greeks themselves, and are consequently un¬ 
known to us. 

The cause of Greek colonisation is not to be found in mere trade 
interests. These indeed were in most cases a motive, and in some 
of the settlements on the Black Sea they were perhaps a leading 
motive. But the great difference between Greek and Phoenician 
colonisation is that, while the Phoenicians aimed solely at promot¬ 
ing their commerce, and only a few of their settlements, notably 
Carthage, became more than mere trading-stations or factories, 
Greek colonisation satisfied other needs than desire of commercial 
profit. It was the expression of the adventurous spirit which has 
been poetically reflected in the legends of the “Sailing of the Argo” 
and the “Home-coming of Odysseus”—the same spirit, not to be 
expressed in any commercial formula, which prompted English 
colonisation. 

Trade, of course, sometimes paved the way. Colonists followed 
in the paths of trade, and the merchants of Miletus, who adven¬ 
tured themselves in the dangerous waters of the Euxine, observed 
natural harbours and inviting sites for cities, and when they re¬ 
turned home organised parties of settlers. The adventurous, the 
discontented, and the needy were always to be found. But in the 
case of the early colonies at least, it was not over-population of the 
land, so much as the nature of the land-system, that drove men 
to emigrate. In. various ways, under the family system, which was 
ill suited to independent and adventurous spirits, it would come 
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about that individual members were excluded from a share in the 
common estate, and separated from their kin. Such lacklands were 
ripe for colonial enterprise. Again, the political circumstances of 
most Greek states in the eighth find seventh centuries favoured 
emigration. We have seen that at this time the aristocratic form 
of government generally prevailed. Sometimes a king was formally 
at the head, but he was really no more than the first of peers; a 
body of nobles were the true masters. Sometimes there was an 
aristocracy within an aristocracy; or a large clan, like the Bac- 
chiads at Corinth, held the power. In all cases the distinction be¬ 
tween the members of the ruling class and the mass of free citizens 
was widened and deepened. It was the tendency of the rulers to 
govern in their own interest and oppress the multitude, and they 
cared little to disguise their contempt for the mass of the people. 
At Mytilene things went so far that the Penthilids, who had se¬ 
cured the chief power, went about in the streets, armed with clubs, 
and knocked down citizens whom they disliked. Under these con¬ 
ditions there were strong inducements for men to leave their native 
city where they were of little account and had to endure the slights, 
if nothing worse, of their rulers, and to join in the foundation of a 
new polis where they might themselves rule. The same inducement 
drew nobles who did not belong to the inner oligarchical circle. In 
fact, political discontent was an immediate cause of Greek coloni¬ 
sation; and conversely it may be said that colonisation was a pal¬ 
ladium of aristocracy. If this outlet had not existed, or if it had not 
suited the Hellenic temper , the aristocracies might not have lasted 
so long, and they wisely discerned that it was their own interest 
to encourage colonisation. 

But while we recognise the operation of general causes we must 
not ignore special causes. We must, for instance, take into accou n t 
the fact that Miletus and the south Ionian cities were unable to 
expand in Caria, as the north Ionian cities expanded in Lydia, be¬ 
cause the Carians were too strong for them; and Lyda presented 
the same kind of barrier to Rhodes. Otherwise, perhaps neilher 
Rhodes nor Miletus would have sent settlers to distant lands. 

■Wherever the Greek went, he retained his customs and language, 
and made a Greek “polisIt was as if a bit of Greece were set 
down on the remote shores of the Euxine or in the far west on the 
wild coasts of Gaul or Iberia. The colony was a private enterprise, 
but the bond of kinship with the “mother-city” was carefully 
fostered, and though political discontent might have been the cause 
which drove the founders forth, yet that solemn departure for a 
distant land, where a new city-state, protected by the same gods, 
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was to spring up, always sealed a reconciliation. The emigrants 
took fire from the public hearth of their city to light the fire on that 
of their new home. Intercourse between colonies and the mother- 
country was specially kept up at the great religious festivals of the 
year, and various marks of filial respect were shown by the daugh¬ 
ter to the mother. When, as frequently befell, the colony deter¬ 
mined herself in turn to throw off a new shoot, it was the recog¬ 
nised custom that she should seek the occist or leader of the colon¬ 
ists from the mother-city. Thus the Megarian colony, Byzantium, 
when it founded its own colony, Mesembria, must have sought an 
oecist from Megara. The political importance of colonisation was 
sanctified by religion, and it was a necessary formality, whenever 
a settlement was to be made, to ask the approbation of the Delphic 
god. The most ancient oracular god of Greece was Zeus of Dodona. 
The Selli, his priests and “interpreters,” are mentioned in the 
Iliad; and in the Odyssey Dodona appears as a place to which a 
king of the west might go to ask the will of Zeus “from the lofty 
oak,” wherein the god was conceived to dwell. But the oak-shrine 
in the highlands of Epirus was too remote to become the chief 
oracle of Greece, and the central position of Delphi enabled the 
astute priests of the Pythian Apollo 1 to exalt the authority of 
their god as a true prophet to the supreme place in the Greek 
world. There were other oracular deities who foretold the future; 
there was, not far off, Trophonius at Boeotian Lebadea; there was 
Amphiaraus in the land of the Graes, not yet Boeotian. But none 
of these ever became even a rival of the Delphian Apollo, who by 
che seventh century at least had won the position of adviser to 
Greece . 2 

It is worthy of notice that colonisation tended to promote a 
feeling of unity among the Greek peoples, and it did so in two 
ways. By the wide diffusion of their race on the fringe of barbarous 
lands, it brought home to them more fully the contrast between 
Greek and barbarian, and, by consequence, the community of the 
Greeks. The Greek dwellers in Asia Minor, neighbours of not- 
Greek peoples, were naturally impressed with their own unity in 
a way which was strange to dwellers in Boeotia or Attica, who 
were surrounded on all sides by Greeks and were therefore alive 
chiefly to local differences. With the diffusion of their sons over 
various parts of the world, the European Greeks acquired a 
stronger sense of unity. In the second place, colonisation led to 

1 The Delphic oracle is also mentioned in the Odyssey, for instance in viii. 
So. 

1 The influence of the oracle is another question. See below, p. ijs. 
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the association of Greeks of different cities. An oecist who decided 
to organise a party of colonists could not always find in his own 
city a sufficient number of men willing to take part in the enter¬ 
prise. He therefore enlisted comrades from other cities; and thus 
many colonies were joint undertakings and contained a mixture of 
citizens of various nationality. This feature was not indeed con¬ 
fined to the later epoch of colonisation; it is one of the few facts 
about the earlier settlements on the Asiatic coast of which we can 
be certain. 

Sect. 2. Colonies on the Coasts of the Euxine, Propontis, 
and North Aegean 

The voyage of the Argonauts in quest of the golden fleece com¬ 
memorates in a delightful legend the memorable day on which 
Greek sailors for the first time burst into the waters of the Euxine 
Sea. Accustomed to the island straits and short distances of the 
Aegean, they fancied that when they had passed the Bosphorus 
they were embarking on a boundless ocean, and they called it the 
“Main,” Pontos. Even when they had circumnavigated its shores it 
might still seem boundless, for they knew not where the great 
rivers, the Ister, the Tanais, the Danapris, might lead. The little 
preliminary sea into which the Hellespont widens, to contract 
again into the narrow passage of the Bosphorus, was appropriately 
named the “vestibule of the Pontus”— Propontis. Full of creeks 
and recesses, it is happily described by Euripides as the “bayed 
water-key of the boundless Sea.” The Pontus was a treacherous 
field for the barques of even experienced mariners, and it was sup¬ 
posed to have received for this reason its name “Euxine,” or 
Hospitable, in accordance with a habit of the Greeks to seek to 
propitiate adverse powers by pleasant names . 3 It was when the 
compass of the Euxine was still unknown, and men were beginning 
shyly to explore its coasts, that the tale of the wanderings of 
Odysseus took form. He was imagined to have sailed from Troy 
into the Pontus, and, after having been driven about in its waters, 
to have at last reached Ithaca by an overland journey through 
Thrace and Epirus. In the Odyssey , as we have it now, com¬ 
pounded of many different legends and poems, this is disguised; 
the island of Circe has been removed to the far west, and the scene 
of the Descent to the Underworld translated to the Atlantic Ocean. 
But Circe, the daughter of the Sun, and sister of King Aeetes who 
possessed the golden fleece, belongs to the seas of Colchis; and the 

'But this explanation is by no means cert-in. 
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world of shades beyond the Cimmerians is to be sought near the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus. The mention of Sicily in some of the later 
parts of the poem, and the part played by Ithaca, which, with the 
other islands of the Ionian Sea, lay on the road to the western 
Mediterranean, reflect the beginning of the expansion of Greece in 
that direction. But the original wanderings of Odysseus were con¬ 
nected, not with the west, but with the exploration of the Euxine. 

A mist of obscurity hangs about the beginnings of the first Greek 
cities which arose on the Pontic shores. Here Miletus was the 
pioneer. Merchants carrying the stuffs which were manufactured 
from wool of Milesian sheep may have established trading-stations 
along the southern coast. Flax from Colchis, steel and silver, slaves 
were among the chief products which their wool bought. But the 
work of colonisation beyond the gate of the Bosphorus can hardly 
have fully begun until the gate itself was secured by the enterprise 
of Megara, which sent out men, in the first part of the seventh 
century, to found the towns of Chalcedon and Byzantium. Byzan¬ 
tium could command the trade of the Black Sea, but the great 
commercial and political importance of her situation was not fully 
appreciated until a thousand years had passed, when she became 
the rival and successor of Rome and took, in honour of her second 
founder, the name Constantinople. This is the first appearance of 
the little state of Megara in Greek history; and none of her con¬ 
temporaries took a step that was destined to lead to greater things 
than the settlement on the Bosphorus. The story was that Chal¬ 
cedon was founded first, before the Megarians perceived the strik¬ 
ing advantages of the opposite shore, and the Delphic oracle, which 
they consulted as a matter of course, chid them as “blind men.” 
Westward from Byzantium they also founded Selymbria, on the 
north coast of the Propontis; eastward they established “Heraclea 
in Pontus,” on the coast of Bithynia. 

The enterprise of the Megarians stimulated Miletus, and she 
determined to anticipate others in seizing the best sites on, the 
Pontic shore. At the most northerly point of the southern coast a 
strait-necked cape forms two natural harbours, an attractive site 
for settlers, and here the Milesians planted the city Sinope.* 
Farther east, half-way to that extreme eastern point of the sea 
where the Phasis flows out at the foot of Mount Caucasus, arose 
another Milesian colony, Trapezus. At the Bosphorus the Mile- 

*This city claimed to date from the eighth century, to have been, swept 
away in the invasion of the Cimmerians, and to have risen again in the sev¬ 
enth ; but It 3 s highly improbable that any of the Pontic cities were older than 
the towns of the Bosphorus and Propontis. 
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sians had been anticipated by Megara, but they partly made up 
for this by planting Abydos on the Hellespont opposite Sestos, and 
they also seized a jutting promontory on the south coast of the 
Propontis, where a narrow neck, as at Sinope, forms two harbours. 
The town was named Cyzicus, and the peninsula was afterwards 
transformed into an island; the tunny-fish on the coins of the city 
shows what was one of the chief articles of her trade. Lampsacus, 
at the northern end of the Hellespont, once a Phoenician factory, 
was colonised by another Ionian city, Phocaea, about the same 
time, and the winged sea-horse on Lampsacene coins speaks of na¬ 
val enterprise which led afterwards to wealth and prosperity. The 
foundation of Parion was due to a joint undertaking of Miletus 
and Erythrae; and Clazomenae joined Miletus in planting Cardia 
at the neck of the Thracian Chersonese, in the important position 
of an advance fort against Thrace. On the southern side of the 
Hellespont the lands of the Scamander invited the Greeks of Les¬ 
bos, and a number of small Aeolian settlements arose. 

Greek settlements also sprang up in the more remote parts of the 
Euxine. Dioscurias and Phasis were founded in the far east, in the 
fabled land of Colchis. On the Tauric Chersonesus or “peninsula” 
(now the Crimea), Panticapaeum was founded over against 
Phanagoria at the entrance to the Maeotic lake, and Tanais at the 
mouth of the like-named river. Heradea, or Chersonesus, on the 
western side of the peninsula, was destined to preserve the muni¬ 
cipal forms of an old Greek city for more than a thousand years. 
Olbia at the mouth of the Dnieper, Odessus, Istrus, Mesembria 
were only some of the Greek settlements which complete the cir¬ 
cuit of the Black Sea. 

This sea and the Propontis were the special domain of the sea- 
god Achilles, whose fame grew greater by his assodation as a hero 
With the legend of Troy. He was worshipped along the coasts as 
“lord of the Pontus”; and in Leuce, the “shining island” near the 
Danube’s mouth, the lonely island where no man dwelled, he had 
a temple, and the birds of the sea were said to be its warders. 

If Miletus and Megara took the most prominent part in extend¬ 
ing the borders of the Greek world eastward of the Hellespont, the 
northwestern corner of the Aegean was the spedal domain of 
Euboea. The barren islands of Sdathus and Peparethus were the 
bridge from Euboea to the coast of Macedonia, which, between the 
rivers Axius and Strymon, runs out into a huge three-pronged 
promontory. Here Chalcis planted so many towns that the whole 
promontory was named Chalddice. Some of the chief dties, how¬ 
ever, were founded by other states, notably Corinthian Potidaea 
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on the most westerly of the three prongs, which was called Pallene. 
Sithonia was the central prong, and Acte, ending in Mount Athos, 
the eastern. Some of the colonies on Pallene were founded by 
Eretria, and those north of Acte by Andros, which was dependent 
on Eretria. Hence we may regard this group of cities as Euboean, 
though we cannot regard it as Chalcidian. On the west side of the 
Thermaic Bay, two Euboean colonies were planted, Pydna and 
Methone, on Macedonian soil. 

Sect. 3. Colonies in the Western Mediterranean 

The earliest mention of Sicilian and Italian regions in literature 
is to be found in some later passages of the Odyssey, which should 
perhaps be referred to the eighth century. There we meet with the 
Sicels, and with the island of Sicania; while Temesa, where Greek 
traders could buy Tuscan copper, has the distinction of being the 
first Italian place mentioned by name in a literary record. By the 
end of the seventh century Greek states stood thick on the east 
coast of Sicily and round the sweep of the Tarentine Gulf. These 
colonies naturally fall into three groups: 

(1) The Euboean, which were both in Sicily and in Italy. 

(2) The Achaean, which were altogether on Italian soil. 

(3) The Dorian, which were with few exceptions, in Sicily. 

The chronology is uncertain, and we cannot say whether the 

island or the mainland was first colonised. 

The oldest stories of the adventures of Odysseus were laid, as we 
have seen, in the half-explored regions of the Blade Sea. Nothing 
shows more impressively the life of this poetry, and the power it 
had won over the hearts of the Greek folks, than the fact that 
when the navigation of the Italian and Sicilian seas began, these 
adventures were transferred from the east to the west; and in the 
further growth of this cyde of poems a new mythical geography 
was adopted. At a time when the Greeks knew so little of Italy that 
the southern promontories could be designated as "sacred is¬ 
lands,”® the straits of Messana were identified with Scylla and 
Charybdis, Lipara became the island of Aeolus, the home of the 
Cydopes was found in the fiery mount of Aetna. Then Scheria, the 
isle of the Phaeadans, was fancied to be Corcyra; an entrance to 
the under-world was placed at Cumae; and the rocks of the Sirens 
were sought near Sorrento, And not only did the first glimpses of 
western geography affect the transmutation of the Odyssey into 
its final shape, but the Odyssey reacted on the geography of the 

*The expression is preserved in the Catalogue of the Hesiodic Theogony. 
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west. That the promontory of Circei in Latin territory bears the 
name of the sorceress of Colchis, is an evidence of the spell of 
Homeric song. Odysseus was not the only hero who was borne west¬ 
ward with Greek ships in the eighth century. Cretan Minos and 
Daedalus, for example, had links with Sicily. Above all, the earliest 
navigation of the western seas was ascribed to Heracles, who 
reached the limits of the land of the setting sun, and stood on the 
ledge of the world looking out upon the stream of Oceanus. From 
him the opposite cliffs which form the gate of the Mediterranean 
were called the Pillars of Heracles. 

The earliest colony founded by Greek sailors in the western seas 
was said to have been Cyme on the coast of Campania. Tradition 
assigned to it an origin before 1000 b.c., a date which modern 
criticism has called in question. But even if we place its origin 
much later, the tradition that it was the earliest Greek city founded 
in the middle peninsula of the Mediterranean may possibly be 
true. It was at all events one of the oldest, and it had an unique 
position. Chalcis, Eretria, and Cyme, a town on the eastern coast 
of Euboea, which at that time had some eminence but afterwards 
sank into the obscurity of a village, joined together, and enlisted 
for their expedition some Graeans who dwelled on the opposite 
mainland in the neighbourhood of Tanagra. The colonisers settled 
first on the island of Pithecusae, and soon succeeded in establish¬ 
ing themselves on a rocky height which rises above the sea just 
where the Italian coast is about to turn sharply eastward to en¬ 
circle the bay of Naples. The site was happily chosen. It was a 
Strong post, and though there was no harbour, the strangers could 
haul up their ships on a stretch of sand below. Subsequently they 
occupied the harbour which was just inside the promontory, and 
established there the town of Dicaearchia which afterwards be¬ 
came Puteoli; farther east they founded Naples, “the new city.” 

The people in whose midst this outpost of Greek civilisation was 
planted were the Opicans, one of the chief branches of the Italic 
race. The colonists were eminently successful in their intercourse 
with the natives; and the solitary position of Cyme in these regions 
—for no Greek settlement could be made northward on account of 
the great Etruscan power, and there was no rival southward until 
the later plantation of Posidonia—made her influence both wide 
and noiseless. Her external history is uneventful; there are no 
striking wars or struggles to record; but the work she did holds an 
important and definite place in the history of European civilisa¬ 
tion. To the Euboeans of Cyme we may say that we owe the alpha¬ 
bet which we use to-day, for it was from them that the Latins 
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learned to write. The Etruscans also got their alphabet independ¬ 
ently from the same masters, and, having modified it in certain 
ways to suit themselves, passed it on to the Oscans and Umbrians. 
Again, the Cymaeans introduced the neighbouring Italian peoples 
to a knowledge of the Greek gods and Greek religion. Heracles, 
Apollo, Castor, and Polydeuces became such familiar names in 
Italy that they came to be regarded as original Italian deities. The 
oracles of the Cymaean Sibyl, prophetess of Apollo, were believed 
to contain the destinies of Rome. 

To Cyme, too, western Europe probably owes the name by which 
she calls Hellas and the Hellenes. The Greeks, when they first 
came into contact with Latins, had no common name; Hellenes, 
the name which afterwards united them, was as yet merely asso¬ 
ciated with a particular tribe. It was only natural that strangers 
should extend the name of the first Greeks with whom they came 
in contact to others whom they fell in with later, and so to all 
Greeks whatsoever. But the curious circumstance is that the 
settlers of Cyme were known, not by the name of Chalcis or 
Eretria or Cyme itself, but by that of Graia. Graii was the term 
which the Latins and their fellows applied to the colonists, and 
the name Graeci is a derivative of a usual type from Graii. It was 
doubtless some trivial accident which ruled that we to-day call 
Hellas “Greece,” instead of knowing it by some name derived 
from Cyme, Eretria, or Chalcis. The west has got its “Greece” 
from an obscure district in Boeotia; Greece itself got its “Hellas” 
from a small territory in Thessaly. This was accidental. But it was 
no accident that western Europe calls Greece by a name connected 
with that city in which Greeks first came into touch with the 
people who were destined to civilise western Europe and rule it 
for centuries. 

The next settlement of the Euhoean Greeks was on Sicilian, not 
Italian, ground. The island of Sicily is geographically a continua¬ 
tion of Italy—just as the Peloponnesus is a continuation of the 
great eastern peninsula; but its historical importance depends 
much more on another geographical fact. It is the centre of the 
Mediterranean; it parts the eastern from the western waters. It 
has been thus marked out by nature as a meeting-place of nations; 
and the struggle between European and Asiatic peoples, which has 
been called the “Eternal Question,” has been partly fought out on 
Sicilian soil. There has been in historical times no native Si cilian 
power. The greatness of the island was due to colonisation—not 
migration—from other lands. Lying as a connecting link between 
Europe and Africa, it attracted settlers from both sides; while its 
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close proximity to Italy always rendered it an object of acquisi¬ 
tion to those who successively ruled in that peninsula. 

The earliest inhabitants of the island were the Sicans. They be¬ 
lieved themselves to be autochthonous, and we have no record at 
what time they entered the island or whence they came or to what 
race they belonged. The nature of things makes it probable that 
they entered from Italy. From them the island was called Sicania. 
The next comers were the Sicels, of whom we can speak with more 
certainty. As we find Sicels in the toe of Italy, we know that tradi¬ 
tion correctly described them as settlers from the Italian, peninsula, 
and there is some slight evidence to show that they spoke the same 
language as that group of Italic peoples, to which the Latins be¬ 
longed. The likeness of the names Sicel and Sican has naturally led 
to the view that these two folks were akin in race and language. 
But likeness of names is deceptive; and it is a remarkable fact 
that the Greeks, who were only too prone to build up theories on 
resemblances of words, always carefully distinguished the Sican 
from the Sicel as ethnically different. Still a connexion is possible, 
if we suppose that the Sicels were Sicans who remaining behind in 
Italy had in the course of centuries become Italicised by inter¬ 
course with the Latin and kindred peoples, and then, emigrating in 
their turn to the island, met without recognition, the brethren from 
whom they had parted in the remote past. But all this is uncertain. 
The Sicels, however, wrested from tire Sicans the eastern half of 
the island, which was thus cut up into two countries, Sicania in the 
west, Sicelia in the east. In the Odyssey we read of Sicania; per¬ 
haps the Greeks of Cyme knew it by this name. At a very early 
time Sicania was invaded by a mysterious people named Elymians, 
variously said to have come from Italy and from the north of Asia 
Minor. The probability is that they were of Iberian race. They 
occupied a small territory in the north-west of the island. 

These were the three peoples who inhabited this miniature con¬ 
tinent, soon about to become the battlefield of Greek and Phoeni¬ 
cian. The Sicels were the most numerous and most important. The 
only Sican town of any significance in historical times was Hyk- 
kara on the north-west promontory. Mima., originally Sican on the 
south coast, became Greek. Camicus, at some distance inland in 
the same region, was in. early days an important stronghold. The 
Elymian settlements at Segesta and Eryx became of far greater im¬ 
portance than the Sican. The eastern half of the isle, the original 
Sicelia, was thickly set with Sicel fortresses from Cephalaediutn 
(the modern Cefalii), at the centre of the northern coast, to 
Motyca, an inland town in the southeastern comer. Among the 
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most famous were Agyrium, Ccnturipa, Morgantina, and above all 
Henna. 

At an early age merchants from Phoenicia planted factories on 
the coasts of the island. At first they did not make any settlements 
of a permanent kind,—any that could be called cities. For Sicily 
was to them only a house to call at, lying directly on their way to 
the land of the farthest west, when they went forth to win the 
golden treasures of Tarshish and planted their earliest colony, 
Gades, outside the straits which divide Europe from Africa. Their 
next colonies were on the coast of Africa over against Sicily, and 
this settlement had a decisive influence on the destinies of the 
island. The Phoenician trading-stations on the east coast of Sicily 
were probably outposts of old Phoenicia, but some at least of those 
in. the west seem to have come from the new and nearer Phoenicia. 
The settlements of Hippo and Utica, older than Carthage, were 
probably the parents of the more abiding Phoenician settlements 
in Sicily. 6 In the east of the island the Phoenicians had no secure 
foothold. They were not able to dispossess the Sicel natives, or to 
make a home among them; they appeared purely in the guise of 
traders. Hence when the Greeks came and seriously set to work 
to plant true cities, the Phoenicians disappeared and left few 
traces to show that they had ever been there. 

Sicilian, like Italian history, really opens with the coming of the 
Greeks. They came under the guidance of Chalcis and the auspices 
of Apollo. It was naturally on the east coast which faces Greece 
that the first Greek settlement was made, and it is to be noticed 
that of the coasts of Sicily the east is that which most resembles in 
character the coast-line of Greece. The site which was chosen by 
the Chalcidians, and the Ionians of Naxos who accompanied them, 
was not a striking one. A little tongue of land, north of Mount 
Aetna, very different from the height of Cyme, was selected for the 
foundation of Naxos. Here, as in the case of Cyme, the Chalcid¬ 
ians who led the enterprise surrendered the honour of naming the 
new city to their less prominent fellow-founders. The first of all 
the Greek towns of Sicily, Naxos was not destined to live for much 

* See below, p. 94. There is no dear evidence for the date of the Phoenician 
colonies in western Sicily. It might he argued that they were later than the 
Greek colonies, on the ground that the Phoenidans, if thdr colonisation had 
begun earlier than Greek colonisation, would have occupied the excellent 
sites which the Greeks seized. But this argument is not conclusive. For one 
thing, the Sicels had to be reckoned with. It was probably an easier task to 
gain a footing on Sican soil; and the Phoenidans may have tried, and failed 
on Sicel soil where the Greeks succeeded. Or again, if Phoenician city-settle¬ 
ments grew out of mere factories, the Greeks may have abolished such fac¬ 
tories, which might, if they had been left to themselves, have grown into dries. 
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more than three hundred years. It was to be destroyed not by the 
fire of the dangerous mountain which dominated it, but by a 
human foe. A sort of consecration was always attached to Naxos 
as the first homestead of the Hellenes in the island which was to 
become a brilliant part of Hellas. To Apollo Archegetes an altar 
was erected on the spot where the Greeks first landed,—driven, as 
the legend told, by contrary winds, through Apollo’s dispensation, 
to the Sicilian shores. It was the habit of ambassadors from old 
Greece as soon as they arrived in Sicily to offer sacrifice on this 
altar. In the fertile plain south of Aetna the Chalcidians soon after¬ 
wards founded Catane, close to the sea and protected by a low 
range of hills behind, but under the power of Aetna which was to 
unmake the place again and again; and inland Leontini at the 
south end of her plain between two hills, with an eastern and a 
western acropolis. These sites, Leontini certainly if not Catane, 
were wrested from the Sicels. The Chalcidians also won possession 
of the north-east corner, and thus obtained command of the straits 
between the island and the mainland. Here Cymaeans and Chal¬ 
cidians planted Zancle on a low rim of land, which resembles a 
reaping-hook and gave the place its name. The haven is formed by 
the curving blade; and when. Zancle came in afterdays to mint 
money she engraved on her coins a sickle representing her harbour 
and a dolphin floating within it. A hundred years later the city 
was transformed by the immigration of a company of Messenians, 
and ultimately the old local name was ousted in favour of Messana. 
From Zancle the Euboeans established the fortress of Mylae on the 
other side of the north-eastern promontory; and in the middle of 
the seventh century they founded Himera, the only Greek city on 
the northern coast, destined to live for scarce two centuries and a 
half, and then to be swept away by the Phoenician. It was im¬ 
portant for Zancle that the land over against her, the extreme 
point of the Italian peninsula, should be in friendly hands, and 
therefore the men of Zancle incited their mother-city to found 
Rhegion; and in this foundation Messenians took part. 

While this group of Chalcidian colonies was being formed in 
north-eastern Sicily, Dorian Greeks began to obtain a fooling in 
south-eastern Sicily, which history decided should become the 
Dorian quarter. The earliest of the Dorian cities was also the great¬ 
est. Syracuse, destined to be the head of Greek Sicily, was founded 
by Corinthian emigrants under the leadership of Archias before 
the end of the eighth century. Somewhere about the same time 
Corinth also colonised Corcyra; the Ionian islands were half-way 
stations to the west. Which colony was the elder, we know not; 
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tradition did not attempt to decide, for it placed both in the same 
year. But in both cases Corinth had to dispossess previous Greek 
settlers, and in both cases the previous settlers ■were Euboeans. 
Her colonists had to drive Eretrians from Corcyra and Chalcidians 
from Syracuse. 

The great Haven of Syracuse, with its island and its hill, formed 
the most striking site on the east coast, and could not fail to in¬ 
vite the earliest colonists. Chalcidians occupied the island of 
Ortygia (Isle of quails) as it was called—they must have won it 
from the Sicel or possibly from the Phoenician—and held it long 
enough to associate it for ever with the name of a fountain in their 
old home, Arethusa. It is highly probable that the Chalcidian occu¬ 
pation was effected very soon after that of Naxos, and it is possible 
that the Corinthians did not supersede the Chalcidians till many 
years later. But when they once held Syracuse, they effectually 
prevented any Chalcidian expansion south of Leontini. 



Fro. 24.—Coin of Zancle, early (obverse). Harbour of Zanclc, with a dolphin 
[legend: AANK(XaW)]. Fro. 2j.—Coin of Himcra, early (obverse). Cock. 
Fig. 26.—Coin of Svracuse, early (obverse). Head of Arethusa; dolphins 
[legend: 2 TPA$OSION]. 

At an early date Megarians also sailed into the west to find a 
new home. After various unsuccessful attempts to establish them¬ 
selves, they finally built their city on the coast north of Syracuse, 
beside the hills of Hybla, and perhaps Sicel natives joined in 
founding the western Megara. It was the most northerly Dorian 
town on the east coast. But, like her mother, the Hyblaean Megara 
was destined to found a colony more famous than herself. In the 
middle of the seventh century the Megarians sent to their metro¬ 
polis to invite co-operation in planting a settlement in the south¬ 
western, part of the island. This settlement, which was to be the 
farthest outpost of Greek Sicily, was Selinus, the town named of 
wild celery as its own coins boasted, situated on a low hill,on the 
coast. Megara had been occupied with the goodwill of the Sicel; 
Selinus was probably held at the expense of the Sican. In the mean- 
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time the south-eastern corner was being studded with Dorian 
cities, though they did not rise by any means so rapidly as the 
Chalcidian in the north. The Sicels seem to have offered a stouter 
resistance here. At the beginning of the seventh century, Gela— 
the name is Sicel—was planted by Rhodian colonists with Cretans 
in their train. This city was set on a long narrow hill which 
stretched between, the sea and an inland plain. At a later time 
Acrae and Casmenae were founded by Syracuse. They were over¬ 
shadowed by the greatness of the mother-city, and never attained 
as much independence as more distant Camarina which was 
planted from the same metropolis about half a century later. 

The latest Dorian colony oi Sicily was only less conspicuous 
than the first. The Geloans sought an oecist from their Rhodian 
metropolis and founded, half-way between their own city and 
Selinus, the lofty town of Acragas, which soon took the second 
place in Greek Sicily and became the rival of Syracuse. It was 
perched on a high hill near the sea-shore. The small poor haven 
was at some distance from the town; “flock-feeding Acragas” 
never became a maritime power. The symbols on its coins were 
the eagle and the crab. 

In planting their colonies and founding their domination in 
Sicily, the Greeks had mainly to reckon with the Sicels. In their 
few foundations in the farther west they had to deal with the 
Sicans. These older inhabitants were forced to retire from the 
coasts, but they lived on in their fortresses on the inland hills. The 
island was too large and its character too continental to invite the 
newcomers to attempt to conquer the whole of it. With the Phoeni¬ 
cians the Greeks had no trouble. Their factories and temples had 
not taken root in the soil, and on the landing of a stranger who was 
resolved to take root they vanished. Traces of their worship some¬ 
times remained, here as in the Aegean. But they did not abandon 
the western corner of the island, where the Greeks did not attempt 
to settle. There they maintained three places which now assumed 
the character of cities. These were Fanormus, Solus, and Motya— 
the Haven, the Rock, and the Island. Panormus or “All-haven” in 
a fertile plain is protected on the north by Mount Hercte, now the 
Pilgrim Mount, and on the east by Solus. Motya is on an island 
in a small bay on the west coast. The Elymian country lay be¬ 
tween Motya and Panormus. The chief town of the Elymians, 
Segesta (which in Greek months became Egesta), was essent i ally 
a city, while Eiyx farther west, high above the sea but not 
actually on it, was their outpost of defence. On Eryx they wor¬ 
shipped some goddess of nature, soon to be identified with the 
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Greek Aphrodite. The Elymians were on good terms with the 
Phoenicians, and western Sicily became a Phoenician comer. While 
the inland country was left to Sicel and Sican, the coasts were to be 
the scene of struggles between Phoenician and Greek. And here the 
natural position of the combatants was reversed, for the Asiatic 
power was in the west and the European in the east. In the seventh 
century this struggle was still a long way off, Sicily was still large 
enough to hold both the Greek and the Canaanite in peace. 

The name by which we know the central of the three great Achaean 
peninsulas of the Mediterranean did not extend as far north as the colonies. 
Po in the time of Julius Caesar, and originally it covered a very meaning 
small area indeed. In the fifth century Thucydides applies the of the 
name Italy to the modem Calabria—the western of the two ex- 
tremities into which the peninsula divides. This extremity was in¬ 
habited, when the Greeks first visited it, by Sicels and Oenotrians. 

But the heel was occupied by peoples of that Illyrian race which 
had played, as we dimly see, a decisive part in the earliest history 
of the Greeks. The Illyrian was now astride of the Adriatic; he 
had reached Italy before the Greek. The Calabrians, who gave 
their name to the heel, were of Illyrian stock; and along with these 
were the Messapians, some of whose brethren on the other side of Messapioi 
the water seem to have thrown in their fortunes with the Greeks 
and penetrated into Locris and Boeotia and perhaps into the 
Peloponnesus. It was on the seaboard ol the Sicels and Oenotrians 
that the Achaeans of the Peloponnesus, probably towards the close 
of the eighth century, found a field for colonisation. It has been al¬ 
ready remarked that the Ionian islands are a sort of stepping-stone 
to the west, and just as we find Corinthians settling in Corcyra, so 
we find Achaeans settling in Zacynthus. The first colonies which 
they planted in Italy were perhaps Sybaris and Croton, famous for 
their wealth and their rivalry. Sybaris on the river Cratbis, in an Sybaris 
unhealthy but most fruitful plain, soon extended her dominion 
across the narrow peninsula and, founding the settlements of Laos 71/3.0.]. 
and Scidros on the western coast, commanded two seas. Thus hav¬ 
ing in her hands an overland route to the western Mediterranean, 
she could forward to her ports on the Tyrrhenian sea the valuable 
merchandise of the Milesians, whom Chalcidian jealousy excluded 
from the straits between Italy and Sicily. Thus both agriculture 
and traffic formed the basis of the remarkable wealth of Sybaris, 
and the result was an elaboration, of luxury which caused the 
Sybarite name to pass into a proverb. Ppsidonia, famous v for its Posidonfe 
temples and its. roses, was another colony on me western sea, 
founded from Sybaris. It is said to have been formed by Troe- 
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zenians who were driven out from that city by the Achaeans. 

A good way to the south of Sybaris you come to Croton, before 
the coast, in its southern trend, has yet reached the Lacinian pro¬ 
montory, on which a stately temple of Hera formed a central place 
of worship for the Greek settlers in Italy. Unlike the other Achaean 
colonies, Croton had a good harbour, the only good harbour on 
the west side of the gulf, but her prosperity, like that of her fel¬ 
lows, rested not on maritime traffic but on the cultivation of land 
and the rearing of cattle. The Delphic god seems to have taken a 
more than wonted interest in the foundation of this city, if we 
may judge from the Delphic tripod which appears on its earliest 
coins. Like Sybaris, Croton widened its territory and planted col¬ 
onies of its own. On the Tyrrhenian sea, Terina and Temesa were 
to Croton what Laos and Scidros were to Sybaris. 7 



Fig. 37. —Early coin of Poseidonia (obverse). Poseidon with trident. Fic. 
38. —Early coin of Caulonia. Obverse: Apollo with bough, small figure on his 
arm; stag [legend: KATAO]. Reverse: incuse, back of these figures. 


Caulonia, perhaps also a Crotoniate settlement, was the most 
southerly Achaean colony and was the neighbour of the western 
Locri. This town was founded in the territory of the Sicels, it is 
not certain by which of the three Locrian states; perhaps it was 
a joint enterprise of all three. It was agricultural, like its Achaean 
neighbours, and like them it pushed over to the western sea and 
founded Medina and Hipponion on the other coast. 

The Achaeans and Locrians might quarrel among themselves, 
but they had more in common with each other than either had 
with the Dorians, and we may conveniently include Locri in the 
Achaean group. Thus the southern coast of Italy would have been 
almost a homogeneous circle if a Dorian colony had not been 
established in a small sheltered bay at the extreme north point of 
the gulf to which it gave the name it still bears, Taras or Tarcn- 

T Another colony of Croton was Pandosia, and it conquered the Ionian town 
of Scylletion (Scyladum), 
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turn, Taras was remarkable as the only foreign settlement ever 
made by the greatest of all the Dorian peoples. The town—called, 
like Sybaris, after the name of a neighbouring stream—was 
founded by the Pankeniae, a name which has not yet been ex¬ 
plained. There are reasons for thinking that these first founders 
were pre-Dorian Greeks from the Peloponnesus. But Laconian 
settlers occupied the place at some unknown date and made of it 
a Dorian city. A legend then grew up which connected the Par- 
theniae with Sparta, and a historical episode, taking various forms, 
was manufactured. It was said that in a war with the Messenians, 
when the Spartans were for many years absent from home, the 
women bore sons to Helots, and that this progeny, called Par- 
theniae or “Maidens’ Children,” conspired against the state, and 
being driven out of the country were directed by the oracle to 
settle at Taras. The hero Phalanthus, who seems to have been 
originally a local sea-god, degraded to the rank of a hero at the 
coming of Poseidon, was worshipped by the Tarentines, and his 
ride overseas on a dolphin was represented on their coins, The 
framers of the story of the Partheniae made him the leader of the 
colonists from Laconia. 

The prosperity of the Tarentines depended partly on the cultiva¬ 
tion of a fruitful territory, but mainly on their manufacturing 
industry. Their fabrics and dyed wools became renowned, and 
their pottery was widely diffused. Taras in fact must be regarded 
as an industrial rather than as an agricultural state. Her position 
brought her into contact with inhabitants of the Calabrian penin¬ 
sula, and she had a foe in the Messapian town of Brentesion. She 
founded the colonies of Callipolis and Hydrus on the eastern coast 
where she had no Greek rivals. But on the other side, her possible 
advance was foreseen and hindered by the prudence of the Sybar¬ 
ites. They feared lest the Dorian city might creep round the coast 
and occupy the fertile lands which are watered by the Bradanus 
and the Siris. So they induced the Achaeans of old Greece to found 
a colony at Metapontion on the Bradanus, a place which had de¬ 
rived its name from Messapian settlers; and this the most north¬ 
erly of the Achaean cities flourished as an agricultural community 
and cut off the westward expansion of Taras. But in the meantime 
another rival seised the very place from which the Achaeans had 
desired to exclude the Dorians. In the middle of the seventh cen¬ 
tury Colophonians planted a colony at Siris, and this Ionian state 
threatened to interrupt the Achaean line of cities and cut off Meta¬ 
pontion from her sisters. This solitary instance of an Ionian at¬ 
tempt to found a colony at this period in these regions is rendered 
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interesting through the probability that the poet Archilochus took 
part in the expedition. But the attempt seems to have failed. There 
are reasons for thinking, though the evidence is not clear, that the 
place was seized by its Achaean neighbours and became an 
Achaean town. Siris, like Sybaris, Croton, and Locri, had her help¬ 
mate, though not a daughter, on the Tyrrhenian sea. By the per¬ 
suasion of common interest she formed a close connexion with 
Pyxus; the two cities issued common coins; and perhaps organised 
a rival overland route. 

Thus the western coast of the Tarentine gulf was beset with a 
line of Achaean cities, flanked at one extremity by Western Locri, 
on the other by Dorian Taras. The common feature, which dis¬ 
tinguished them from the cities settled by the men of Chalcis and 
Corinth, was that their wealth depended on the mainland, not on 
the sea. Their rich men were landowners, not merchants; it was 
not traffic but rich soil that had originally lured them to the far 
west. The unwarlike Sicels and Oenotrians seem to have laid no 
obstacles in the way of their settlements and to have submitted 
to their rule. The Iapygians and Messapians of Calabria were of 
different temper, and it is significant that it was men from warlike 
Sparta who succeeded in establishing Taras. 

These cities, with their dependencies beyond the hills, on the 
shores of the Tyrrhenian sea, came to be regarded as a group, and 
the country came to be called Great Hellas. We might rather have 
looked to find it called Great Achaia, by contrast to the old 
Achaean lands in Greece; but here, as in other cases, it is the name 
of a lesser folk which prevails. If the Hellenes, the old Greek in¬ 
habitants of the plain of the Spercheus, had been conquered by the 
Acliaeans, the conquest was forgotten, and the two peoples had 
gone forth together to found new cities in the west; and here the 
Hellenic name rose to celebrity and honour. It was no small thing 
in itself that the belt of Greek settlements on the Tarentine gulf 
should come to be called Great Hellas. But it was a small thing 
compared with the extension of the name Hellenes to designate all 
peoples of Greek race. There was nothing to lead the Greeks of 
their own accord to fix on. Hellenes as a common name; if they had 
sought such a name deliberately, their natural choice would have 
been Achaeans, which Homer had already used in a wide sense. 
The name must have been given to them from without. Just as the 
barbarian pebples in central Italy had taken hold of the name of 
the Graes, 30 the barbarians in the southern peninsulas took hold 
of the name of the Hellenes, and used it to denote all settlers and 
strangers of the same race. Such a common name, applied by bar- 
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barian lips to them all alike, brought home to Greek traders the 
significance of their common race; and they adopted the name 
themselves as the conjugate of barbarians . So the name Hellenes, 
obscure when it had gone forth to the west, travelled back to the 
east in a new sense, and won its way into universal use. The ficti¬ 
tious ancestor HellSn became the forefather of the whole Greek 
race; and the fictitious ancestors of the Dorians, Ionians, and 
Aeolians were all derived from him. The original Hellenes lost 
their separate identity as completely as the original Aeolians and 
Ionians had lost theirs; but their name was destined to live for 
ever in the speech of men, while those of their greater fellows had 
passed into a memory. 


Sect. 4. Growth of Trade and Maritime Enterprise 

The age of the aristocratic republics saw the face of the Greek 
world completely transformed. The colonial expansion of Greece 
eastward and westward was itself part of this transformation, but it 
also helped signally to bring about other changes. For, while the 
colonies were politically independent of their mother-states, they 
reacted in many ways on the mother-country. 

We have seen how the system of family property was favour¬ 
able to colonial enterprise. But the colonists, who had suffered 
under that system, were not likely to introduce it in their new set¬ 
tlements, and thus the institution of personal landownership was 
probably first established and regulated in the colonies. Their 
example reacted on the mother-country, where other natural 
causes were also gradually undermining the family system. In the 
first place, as the power of the state grew greater the power of the 
family grew less; and when the head of the state, whether king 
or republican government, was felt as a formidable authority, the 
prestige of the head of the family, overshadowed by the power of 
the state, became insensibly weaker. In the second place, it was 
common to assign a portion of an estate to one member of the 
family, to manage and enjoy the undivided use of it; and al- 1 ' 
though it did not become his and he had no power of disposing of 
it, yet the natural tendency would have been to allow it on his 
death to pass to his son on the same conditions. It is clear that such 
a practice tended to the ultimate establishment of personal pro¬ 
prietorship of the soil. Again, side by side with the undivided 
family estate, personal properties were actually acquired. At this 
period there was much wild unallotted land; “which wild beasts 
haunt,” especially on the hill-slopes, and when A man of energy 
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reclaimed a portion of this land for tillage, the new fields became 
his own, for they had belonged to no man. We can thus see gen¬ 
erally how inevitable it was that the old system should disappear 
and the large family estates break up into private domains; but 
the change was not accomplished by legislation, and the gradual 
process by which it was brought about is withdrawn from our eyes. 
It was only when private landownership had become an established 
fact, that the law came in and recognised it by regulating sales of 
land and allowing men to bequeath it freely. 

The Boeotian poet Hesiod has given us a picture of rural life in 
Greece at this period. He was a husbandman himself near Ascra, 
where his father, who had come as a stranger from Cyme in 
Aeolis, had put under cultivation a strip of waste land on the 
slopes of Helicon. The farm was divided between his two sons, 
Perses and Hesiod, but in unequal shares; and Hesiod accuses 
Perses of winning the larger moiety by bribing the lords of the 
district. But Perses managed his farm badly and it did not prosper. 
Hesiod wrote his poem the Works to teach such unthrifty farmers 
as his brother true principles of agriculture and economy. His view 
of life is profoundly gloomy, and suggests a condition of grave 
social distress in Boeotia. This must have been mainly due to the 
oppression of the nobles, “gift-devouring” princes as he calls them. 
The poet looks back to the past with regret. The golden age, the 
silver, and the bronze, have all gone by, and the age of the heroes 
who fought at Troy; and mankind is now in the iron age, and “will 
never cease by day or night from weariness and woe.” “Would that 
I did not live in this generation, would that I had died before, or 
were born hereafter I” The poem gives minute directions for the 
routine of the husbandman’s work, the times and tides of sowing 
and reaping, and the other labours of the field, the fashion of the 
implements of tillage; and all this is accompanied by maxims of 
proverbial wisdom. 

Apart from the value of his poem as a social picture, Hesiod has 
a great significance as the first spokesman of the common folk. In 
the history of Europe, his is the first voice raised from among the 
toiling classes and claiming the interest of mankind in their lot. It 
is a voice indeed of acquiescence, counselling fellow-toilers to make 
the best of an evil case; the stage of revolt has not yet been 
reached. But the grievances are aired, and the lords who wield the 
power are exhorted to deal just judgments, that the land may pros¬ 
per. The new poet is, in form and style, under the influence of the 
Homeric poems, but he is acutely conscious that he is striking new 
notes and has new messages for men. He comes forward, unlike 
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Homer, in his own person; lie contrasts himself with Homer when 
he claims that the Muses can teach truth as well as beautiful fic¬ 
tion. In another poem, the Theogany, we are told that the daugh¬ 
ters of Zeus taught Hesiod as he fed sheep on the hill-sides of Heli¬ 
con ; they gave him for staff a branch of bay. The staff was now the 
minstrel’s emblem; for the epic poems were no longer sung to the 
lyre, but were recited by the “rhapsode” standing with a staff in his 
hand. Then the Muses breathed into the shepherd of Ascra the wiz¬ 
ard power of declaring the future and the past, and set him the 
task of singing the race of the blessed gods. In the Theogony he 
performs this task. He sings how the world was made, the gods and 
the earth, the rivers and the ocean, the stars and the heaven; how 
in infinite space which was at the beginning there arose Earth and 
Tartarus and Love the cosmic principle; and it is notable how he 
introduces amongst the eldest-born powers of the world such ab¬ 
stractions as love itself, memory, sleep. These speculations on the 
origin of the universe, and the attempt to work up the popular 
myths into a system, mark a new stage in the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of' Greece. There were other works composed by various 
bards who merged their identities under Hesiod’s name; and, as we 
have seen , 8 these Hesiodic poems had a decisive influence in mould¬ 
ing the ideas of the Greeks as to the early history of their race. 

Boeotia was always an unenterprising country of husbandmen, 
and Hesiod had no sympathy with trade or foreign venture, though 
his father had come from Aeolis. But the growth of trade was the 
most important fact of the time, and here too the colonies reacted 
on the mother-country. By enlarging the borders of the Greek 
world they invited and facilitated the extension of Greek trade and 
promoted the growth of industries. Hitherto the Greeks had been 
mainly an agricultural and pastoral people; many of them were 
now becoming industrial. They had to supply their western colo¬ 
nies with oil and wool, with metal and pottery, and they began to 
enter into serious competition with the Phoenician trader and to 
drive eastern goods from the market. 

Greek trade moved chiefly along water-ways, and this is illus¬ 
trated by the neglect of road-making in Greece. There were no 
paved roads, even in later times, except the Sacred Ways to fre¬ 
quented sanctuaries like that from Athens to Eleusis and Delphi, or 
that from the sea-coast to Olympia. Yet the Greeks were still tim¬ 
orous navigators, and it was deemed hazardous to sail even in the 
most familiar waters, except in the late summer. Hesiod expresses 
in vivid verses the general fear of the sea: “For fifty days after the 
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solstice, till the end of the harvest, is the tide for sailing; then you 
will not wreck your ship, nor will the sea wash down your crew, un¬ 
less Poseidon or Zeus wills their destruction. In that season winds 
are steady and Ocean kind; with mind at rest, launch your ship and 
stow your freight; but make all speed to return home, and await 
not the new wine and the rain, of the vintage-tide, when the winter 
approaches, and the terrible South-wind stirs the waves, in fellow¬ 
ship with the heavy autumnal rain of Zeus, and makes the sea 
cruel.” About this time, however, an important advance was made 
in seacraft by the discovery of the anchor. 

Seafaring states found it needful to build warships for protection 
against pirates. The usual type of the early Greek warship was the 
penteconter or “fifty-oar,” a long, narrow galley with twenty-five 
benches, on each of which two oarsmen sat. The penteconter hardly 
came into use in Greece before the eighth century. The Homeric 
Greeks had only smaller vessels of twenty oars, but we can see in 
the Homeric poems the penteconter coming within their ken as a 
strange and wonderful thing. The ocean deity, Briareos, called by 
the name of the Aegean, appears in the Iliad; and he is probably no 
other than the new racer of the seas, sped by a hundred hands. In 
the Odyssey the Phaeacians, who are the kings of seacraft, have 
ships of fifty oars. But before the end of the eighth century a new 
idea revolutionised shipbuilding in Phoenicia. Vessels were built 
with two rows of benches, one above the other, so that the number 
of oaTsmen and the speed were increased without adding to the 
length of the ship. The “bireme,” however, never became common 
in Greece, for the Phoenicians had soon improved it into the “tri¬ 
reme,” by the superposition of another bank of oars. 9 The trireme, 
propelled by 170 rowers, was ultimately to come into universal use 
as the regular Greek warship, though for a long time after its first 
introduction by the Corinthians the old penteconters were still gen¬ 
erally used; but the unknown shipwright who invented the bireme 
deserves the credit of the new idea. Whatever naval battles were 
fought in the seventh century were fought mainly, we may be sure, 
with penteconters. But penteconters and triremes alike were affect¬ 
ed by the new invention of the bronze ram on the prow, a weapon 
of attack which determined the future character of Greek naval 
warfare. 

The Greeks believed that the first regular sea-fight between two 
Greek powers was fought before the middle of the seventh century 

’The secret of building this kind of galley has been lost. Modem ship¬ 
wrights cannot reproduce a trireme. Ia later times the Greeks built ships of 
many banks—five, ten, even forty. 
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between Corinth and her daughter city Corcyra. If the tradition is 
true, we may be sure that the event was an incident in a struggle for 
the trade with Italy and Sicily and along the Adriatic coasts. The 
chief competitors, however, with Corinth in the west were the Eu- 
boean cities, Chalcis and Eretria. In the traffic in eastern seas the 
island city of Aegina, though she had no colonies of her own, took 
an active part, and became one of the richest mercantile states of 
Greece. Athens too had ships, but her industries were still on a com¬ 
paratively small scale, and it was not till a much later period that 
her trade was sufficient to involve her in serious rivalry with her 
neighbours. But the most active of all in industry and commerce 
were the Greeks of Ionia. 

Sect. 5. Influence of Lydia on Greece 

The Greeks of the Asiatic coast were largely dependent, for good 
or evil, on the adjacent inland countries. The inland trade added to 
their prosperity, but at any moment if a strong barbarian power 
arose their independence might be gravely menaced. At the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century active intercourse was maintained be¬ 
tween the Greeks and the kingdoms of Phrygia and Maeonia. The 
Phrygian king Midas dedicated a throne to the god of Delphi; both Dedica- 
the Phrygians and the Lydians adopted the Greek alphabet, while 
the Greeks adopted their modes of music and admitted Phrygian ( c . 70 o?). 
legends into Greek mythology. 

A considerable Phrygian element had won its way into Lydia, The 
and had gained the upper hand. In the Homeric poems we nowhere Maeonian 
read of Lydians but only of Maeonians, and there can be no doubt (Called 
that this name represents the Phrygian settlers or conquerors. A Hera- 
Maeonian dynasty ruled in Lydia at the beginning of the seventh JW °* 
century, and the 'king bears a Maeonian name, Candaules, “hound- 
choker.” The Aryan conquerors—conquerors, that Is, who spoke an 
Aryan tongue—-had occupied'the throne for centuries; and Greek 
tradition afterwards derived the origin of the family of Candaules 
from Heracles himself. But they had become degenerate, and 
•Gyges, a native Lydian, of the clan of the Mermnadae, succeeded Usutpa- 
in slaying Candaules and seizing the crown. This revolution ush- 
ered in a new period for the Lydian, as it was now called, no longer 687-653 
Maeonian, kingdom. The dominion of the Maeonian sovereign had *■& 
probably extended southward to the valley of the Maeander. Gyges 
extended his power northward to the shores of the Propontis, -Where His con- 
he founded Dascylion, and conquered the Troad. But he also de- <3U ' ests ' 
.signed to make die Aegean his western bbundary and bring the 
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Greek cities under his lordship. He pressed down the valley of the 
Hermus against Smyrna; down the valley of the Cayster against 
Colophon; down the valley of the Maeander against Miletus and 
Magnesia. Of these enterprises only the faintest hints have come 
down to us. It may be that Colophon was actually captured, and 
perhaps Magnesia; but the other cities beat back the enemy. The 
poet Mimnermus sings how a warrior, perhaps his own grand¬ 
father, wrought havoc in the ranks of the Lydian horsemen in the 
plain of the Hermus. 

But the plans of Gyges against his Greek, neighbours were sud¬ 
denly interrupted by a blow, which descended, as it were from the 
other side of the world, upon Greeks and Lydians alike. The re¬ 
gions round about Lake Maeotis, on the northern coast of the 
Black Sea, were inhabited by the Cimmerians, who appear in the 
marvellous wanderings of Odysseus. They were now driven forth, 
from their abodes, to which, however, their name clung and still 
clings, by a Scythian folk, the Scolotae, who came from the east. 
Homeless, the Cimmerians wandered to the opposite side of the 
Euxine; but whether they travelled by the eastern or the western 
route, by the Caucasus or by the Danube, is not known for cer¬ 
tain. On one hand, they seem to have appeared first in eastern 
Asia Minor; on the other, they seem to have associated with them¬ 
selves some Thracian peoples—the Trerians, Edonians, and Thy- 
nians. The truth may be that they came round by the eastern 
coast; and that afterwards, when they made their incursions into 
western Asia Minor, they invited allies from Thrace to help them. 
Having defeated the Milesians of Sinope, they chose this place to 
be their chief settlement. They ventured to attack the great Assy¬ 
rian empire, and King Assarhaddon himself tells how “I smote the 
Cimmerian Teuspa with all his army.” But they overthrew the 
realm of Phrygia under its last king Midas, and towards the 
middle of the seventh century they attacked Lydia. To meet this 
danger, Gyges sought help from Assyria. The warlike Assarhaddon 
had been succeeded at Nineveh by Assurbanipal, a peaceful and 
literary prince, whose refined luxury is caricatured in the Greek 
conception of Sardanapalus. The lord of Lydia acknowledged the 
overlordship of the lord of Assyria. He gained a victory over the 
Cimmerians, and sent their chiefs in chains to Nineveh. But he 
did not long brook to be the vassal of another sovereign. He threw 
off his allegiance to Assyria, and sent Ionian and Carian merce¬ 
nary soldiers to Egypt, to help that country also to free itself from 
Assyrian dominion. At this moment, perhaps, Gyges was at the 
height of his power. His wealth was famous, and he too, like Phry- 
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gian Midas, sent gifts—among them, six golden mixing-bowls—to 
the Delphian god. The poet Archilochus, who witnessed his career, 
makes one of his characters declare that he “cares not for the 
wealth of golden Gyges.” 

But the Cimmerians presently renewed their attack, and fortune 
changed. Gyges was slain in battle; his capital Sardis was taken, 
except the citadel; and it was some satisfaction to Assurbanipal to 
record that Lydia was in the hands of the Cimmerians. It was not 
long before they swooped down upon the Greek cities. Callinus, a 
poet of Ephesus, heard the trample of their horses and roused his 
fellow-citizens to battle; Ephesus defied their attack, but the 



Fig. 29.—The Cimmerians: Frieze on a sarcophagus of Clazomenae (British 

Museum). 


temple of Artemis outside the walls was burned down. They and 
their allies from Thrace destroyed Magnesia on the Maeander. 
The barbarians made a deep impression. Tne swords which they 
swept down upon their enemies were enormous; they were 
equipped with large quivers, and wore the curved caps of the Scy¬ 
thians; fierce hounds ran with their horses. Such was their appear¬ 
ance as they were portrayed by a Greek artist of a later genera¬ 
tion on a painted sarcophagus found at Clazomenae. But the dan¬ 
ger passed away. Ardys succeeded Gyges on the Lydian throne, 
and he finally not only drove out the Cimmerians from the land, 
but perhaps succeeded in extending his power into Cappadocia, as 
far as the Halys. 

In the meantime Lydia had made an invention which revolu¬ 
tionised commerce. It is to Lydia that Europe owes the invention,, 
of coinage.'The Babylonians, Phoenicians, and Egyptians made 
use of weighed gold and silver as a medium of exchange, a certain 
ratio being fixed between the two metals. A piece of weighed metal 
becomes a coin when it is stamped by the State and is thereby 
warranted to have its professed weight and purity. This step was 
first taken in Lydia, where the earliest money was coined some¬ 
where about the beginning of the seventh century, probably by 
Gyges. These Lydian coins were made of the native whit e gold, or 
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electron —a mixture of gold and silver in which the proportion of 
gold was greater. A bar of the white gold of Sardis was regarded as 
ten times the value of a silver bar, and three-fourths of the value 
of a gold bar, of the same weight. 10 Miletus and Samos soon 
adopted the new invention, which then spread to other Asiatic 
towns. Then Aegina and the two great cities of Euboea instituted 
monetary systems, and by degrees all the states of Greece gave up 
the primitive custom of estimating value in heads of cattle, and 
most of them had their own mints. As gold was very rare in 
Greece, not being found except in the islands of Siphnos and Tha- 
sos, the Greeks coined in silver. This invention, coining at the very 
moment when the Greeks were entering upon a period of great 
commercial activity, was of immense importance, not only in faci¬ 
litating trade, but in rendering possible the accumulation of capi¬ 
tal. Yet it took many generations to supersede completely the old 
methods of economy by the new system. 



Fig. 30- —Coin of Halicarnassus, sixth century. Obverse: stag [legend: 
£AN 02 EMI 2 EJIA], Reverse: incuse. Fio. 31.—Coin of Cyzicus, fifth cen¬ 
tury (obverse). Kneeling Heracles with bow and club; tunny-fish. 

The Greeks had derived their systems of weight from Babylonia 
and Phoenicia. But, when Aegina and the Euboean cities fixed the 
standard of their silver coinage, they did not adopt the silver stan¬ 
dard of either of those countries. The heavier stater (as the stan¬ 
dard silver coin was named) of Aegina weighed 192 grains, and 
slightly exceeded a florin in value; and this system was adopted 
throughout the Peloponnese and in northern Greece. The lighter 
statSr of Euboea weighed 130 grains, which was the Babylonian 
standard of gold. This system, at first confined to Euboea, Samos, 
and a few other places, was adopted in the seventh century by 
Corinth in a modified form, and afterwards by Athens. 11 

It was highly characteristic of the Greeks that their coinage was 
marked from the beginning by religious associations; and it has 
been supposed that the priests of their temples had an important 

“The Lydians had two scales: one for domestic intercourse, based on a 
standard which they derived from Babylonia, and one for foreign commerce, 
based on a standard derived from Phoenicia through the Greeks. 

“ See below, p. 17<. 
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share in initiating the introduction of money. It was in the shrines 
of their gods that men were accustomed to store their treasures for 
safe-keeping; the gods themselves possessed costly dedications; 
and thus the science of weighing the precious metals was naturally 
studied by the priesthoods. Every coin which a Greek state is¬ 
sued bore upon it a reference to some deity. In early times this 
reference always took the shape of a symbol; in later times the 
head of the god was often represented. The Lydian coins of Sar¬ 
dis, the coins of Miletus and other Ionian cities, bore a lion; 
those of Eretria showed a cow with a sucking calf; Aegina dis¬ 
played a tortoise, and Cyzicus a tunny-fish; and all these tokens 
were symbols of the goddess who, whether under the name of 
Aphrodite or Hera or Artemis, was identified by the Greeks -with 
Astarte of Phoenicia. 

Sect. 6. The Opening of Egypt 

Thus the merchants of Miletus and her fellows grew rich. 
They were the intermediaries between Lydia and the Mediterra¬ 
nean; while the Lydians carried their wares to the interior parts 
of Asia Minor and the far east. Their argosies sailed to the far 
west, as well as to the coasts of the Euxine. But a new field for 
winning wealth was opened to them, much about the same time 
as the invention of coinage revealed a new prospect to the world 
of commerce. The jealously guarded gates of Egypt were un¬ 
barred to Greek trade. 

The greatest exploit of the Assyrian monarch Assarhaddon 
was the conquest of Egypt. The land had been split up into an 
endless number of small kingdoms, and the kings continued to 
govern as vassals of Assyria. But the foreign domination did not 
last for much more than a quarter of a century. One of the kings, 
Psammetichus of Sais, in Lower Egypt, probably of Libyan 
stock, revolted against Assurbanipal, who, in the last year of his 
reign, was occupied in subduing an insurrection of the Elamites 
of Susiana. We have seen how mail-clad soldiers of Ionia and 
Caria were sent by the lord of Lydia to assist Psammetichus. 
With the help of these “bronze men who came up from the sea,” 
he reduced the other kings and brought the whole of Egypt un¬ 
der his sway. This Libyan dynasty kept Sais as their capital, and 
their power was supported by foreign mercenaries, Greeks and 
Carians, Syrians and Phoenicians. Psammetichus built the fort¬ 
ress of Daphnae—for so Greek speech graciously altered into 
Greek shape the Egyptian name Defenneh—and entrusted it to 
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Ixis Greek soldiers. Relics of this foreign garrison have been dug 
up among the ruins of Daphnae. Psammetichus and his succes¬ 
sors completely departed from the narrow Egyptian policy of the 
Pharaohs, and were the forerunners in some respects of the 
Greek dynasty of the Ptolemies, who three centuries hence were 
to rule the land. They opened Egypt to the trade of the world and 
allowed Greeks to settle permanently in the country. Necho, the 
son of Psammetichus, connected the Red Sea with the Nile by a 
canal, and began a work, which it was reserved for our own time 
to achieve, the cutting of a channel through the isthmus which 
parts the Red Sea from the Mediterranean. His war-fleets sailed 
both in the Cypriot and in the Arabian seas; and a party of 
Phoenician explorers sent out by him accomplished the circum¬ 
navigation of Africa—a feat which two thousand years later was 
regarded as a wild dream. 

The Milesians founded a factory on the western or Canobic 
channel of the Nile, not very far from Sals; and around it a 
Greek city grew up, which received the name of Naucratis, “sea- 
queen.” This colony became the haven of all Greek traders; for 
though at first they seem to have moved freely, restrictions were 
afterwards placed upon them and they were not permitted to 
enter Egypt except by the Canobic mouth. At Naucratis, the 
Milesians, the Samians, and the Aeginetans had each their own 
separate quarter and their own sanctuaries; all the other Greek 
settlers had one common enclosure called the Hellenion, girt by a 
thick brick wall and capable of holding 50,000 men. Here were 
their market-place and their temples. All the colonists of Nau¬ 
cratis were Greeks of the Asiatic coast, whether Ionians, Dorians, 
or Aeolians, excepting alone the Aeginetans. 

Egypt, as we see, offered a field not only for traders but for 
adventurous soldiers, and thus helped to relieve the pressure of 
over-population in Ionia. At Abusimbel in Upper Egypt we have 
a relic of the Greek mercenaries, who accompanied King Psam¬ 
metichus II., Necho’s successor, in an expedition against Ethio¬ 
pia. Some of them scratched their names on the colossal statues 
of the temple; and the very triviality of this relic, at such a dis¬ 
tance of time, perhaps makes it the more interesting. 

Sect. 7. Cyrene 

Not long after Egypt was thrown open to Greek trade, there 
arose to the west of Egypt a new Greek city. Civil dissension in 
the island of Thera between the older population, who called 
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themselves by tlie obscure name of Minyae, and the later Dorian 
settlers led to an emigration of the Minyae—some Dorians 
among them; and the exiles, having increased their band by 
Cretan adventurers, sailed for the shores of Barca. They made 
their first settlement on the little island oi Platea off the coast; 
their second on the opposite coast of the mainland; and when 
this too proved a failure, they founded their abiding settlement 
about eight miles from the sea near an abundant spring of water, 
on two white hills, which commanded the encompassing plain. 
The city was named Cyrene, and it was the only Greek colony 
on the coast of Africa which attained to eminence and wealth. 
The man who led the island folk to their new home became their 
king; his name seems to have been Aristoteles, but he took the 
strange name of Battus, which is said to mean “king” in the 
Libyan language, while its resemblance to the Greek word for 
“stammer” gave rise to the legend that Battus I. stammered in 



Fig. 32.—Coin of Cyrene, early (obverse). Silphion; silphion seed; lion’s head. 
Fig. 33.—Electron coin of Lydia (beginning of seventh century) - Obverse: 
striated surface. Reverse: oblong and two square sinkings. 

his speech. His son was Arcesilas; and in the line of the Cyre- 
naean kings Battus and Arcesilas succeeded each other in alter¬ 
nation. Under Battus II. the new city was reinforced by a large 
incoming of new settlers whom he invited, chiefly from the Pelo- 
ponnese and Crete; and this influx changed the character of the 
place, since the original “Minyan” element was outnumbered. 
The lands which the Greeks took from the Libyan inhabitants 
were made fruitful by the winter rains; Pindar describes them as 
plains over which dark clouds hover. There was excellent pastur¬ 
age, and the men of Cyrene became famous for rearing horses 
and for skill as riders and charioteers. They were naturally the 
intermediaries between Greek merchants and the Libyan na¬ 
tives; but the chief source of the wealth of the Cyrenaean kings 
was the export of silphion, a plant which acquired a high repute 
for medicinal virtues. In those days it grew luxuriantly in the 
regions of Barca; now it is extinct. The sale of silphion was a 
monopoly of the king; and on a fine Cyrenaean cup we can see 
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Arcesilas II. himself -watching the herb being weighed and 
packed. It was in the reign of this king that Barca was founded, 
farther west. He quarrelled with his brothers, and they left Cy- 
rene and founded a town for themselves. 

Cyrene held her head high in the Greek world though she was 
somewhat apart from it. A Cyrenaean poet arose, and continued 



Fig. 34.—The Arcesilas Vase. 

the Odyssey and described the last adventures of Odysseus. His 
poem was accepted by Greece as winding up the Epic Cycle 
which was associated with the name of Homer. His work was dis¬ 
tinguished by local pride and local colouring. He gave Odysseus 
a son Arcesilaus, and connected the royal line of Cyrene with the 
great wanderer. And he introduced a flavour of those Libyan in¬ 
fluences which modified Cyrenaean civilisation, just as the remote 
cities of the Euxine received influences from Scythia. 



THE EXPANSION OF GREECE 
Sect. S. Popular Discontent in Greece 

The advance of the Greeks in trade and industry produced 
many consequences of moment far their political and social devel¬ 
opment. The manufactures required labour, and a sufficient num¬ 
ber of free labourers was not to be had. Slaves were therefore in¬ 
dispensable, and they were imported in large numbers from Asia 
Minor and Thrace and the coasts of the Euxine. The slave-trade 
became a profitable enterprise, and the men of Chios made it their 
chief pursuit. The existence of household slaves, generally war- 
captives, such as we meet in Homer, was an innocent institution 
which would never have had serious results; but the new organised 
slave-system which began in the seventh century was destined to 
prove one of the most fatal causes of disease and decay to the 
states of Greece. 

At first the privileged classes of the aristocratic republics bene¬ 
fited by the increase of commerce; for the nobles were themselves 
the chief speculators. But the wealth which they acquired by trade 
undermined their political position. For, in the first place, their in¬ 
fluence depended largely on their domains of land; and when in¬ 
dustries arose to compete with agriculture, the importance of land 
necessarily declined. In the second place, wealth introduced a new 
political standard; and aristocracies resting on birth tended to 
transform themselves into aristocracies resting on wealth. The 
proverb “money makes the man” now came into vogue. As nobility 
by birth cannot be acquired, whereas wealth can, such a change is 
always a step in the direction of democracy. 

On the other hand, the poorer freemen at first suffered. How 
heavily the transition from the old systems of exchange to the use 
of money bore upon them, we shall find illustrated when we come 
to the special history of Athens. But their distress and discontent 
drove them into striving for full political equality, and in many 
cases they strove with success. The second half of the seventh cen¬ 
tury is marked in many parts of Greece by struggles between the 
classes; and the wiser and better of the nobles began themselves 
to see the necessity of extending political privileges to their fellow- 
citizens. The centralisation in towns, owing to the growth of indus¬ 
tries and the declining importance of agriculture, created a new 
town population and doubtless helped on the democratic move¬ 
ment. 

In this agitated period lived a poet of great genius, Archilochus 
of Paros. It has been truly said that Archilochus is the first Greek 
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“of flesh and blood” whom we can grasp through the mists of an¬ 
tiquity. Son of a noble by a slave mother he tried his luck among 
the adventurers who went forth to colonise Siris in Italy, but he 
returned having won an experience of sea-faring, which taught 
him to sing of the “bitter gifts of Poseidon” and the mariner’s 
prayers for “sweet home.” Then he took part in a Parian colonisa¬ 
tion of Thasos, and was involved in party struggles which rent the 
island. It has been thought that he witnessed at Thasos an eclipse 
of the sun at noontide which he describes, the eclipse of the 6th of 
April 648 b.c., but it is very doubtful whether he is really referring 
to this eclipse. All the evils of all Hellas are here, he exclaims; and 
“Thasos is not a fair place nor a desirable, like the land round the 
stream of Siris.” He announces that he is “the servant of the lord 
of battle and skilled in the delicious gift of the Muses.” But when 
he fought in a war which the Thasians waged with the Thracians 
of the opposite coast, he ran for his life and dropped his shield; 
“never mind, he said, I will get me another as good.” Poor, with a 
stain on his birth, tossed about the world, soured by adversity, Ar¬ 
chilochus in his poetry gave full expression to his feelings, and 
used it to utter his passionate hatred against his enemies, such as 
the Parian Lycambes, for instance, who refused him his daughter 
Neobule. Had fortune favoured him, he would have been a noble 
of the nobles; ill-luck drove him to join the movement against 
aristocracy. His poems present a complete contrast to the epic 
style and even to Hesiod. He addressed himself to the people; 
used colloquial language; and perfected iambic and trochaic mea¬ 
sures for literary purposes. His influence may be judged from the 
fact that his poems were recited by the rhapsodes along with 
Homer and Hesiod. 

The ills of Greece, which were reflected in the poems of Archilo¬ 
chus, were to lead to the development of equality and freedom. 
But success in the struggle would in most cases depend on military 
efficiency; and a revolution in the art of warfare, which was 
brought about at the same period, was therefore of immense im¬ 
portance. This takes us to the history of Sparta. 




Fig. 35.—Early coin of Gortyna (obverse). Europa on bull. Fig. 36,—Early 
coin of Phocaea, (obverse). Seal (phoke). 


CHAPTER III 

GROWTH OF SPARTA. FALL OF THE ARISTOCRACIES 

Sect. i. Sparta and her Constitution 

The Dorian settlers from the north, who took possession of the 
valley of the Eurotas, established themselves in a number of village 
communities throughout the land, and bore the name of Lacedae¬ 
monians. In the course of time, a city-state grew up in their midst 
and won dominion over the rest. The town was formed by the union 
of five villages 1 which, after their union, still continued to preserve 
their identity, as separate units within the larger unity. The city 
was called Sparta, and took the dominant place in Laconia which 
had been formerly held by Amyclae. The other Lacedaemonian 
communities were called the perioeci, or “dwellers round about” the 
ruling city, and, though they were free and managed their local af¬ 
fairs, they had no political rights in the Spartan state. 2 The chief 
burdens which fell on them were military service and the farming 
of the royal domains. 

The Spartans were always noted for their conservative spirit. 
Hence we find in their constitution, which was remarkable in many 
ways, survivals of an old order of things which existed in the days 
of Homeric poetry, but has passed away in most places when trust¬ 
worthy history begins. The most striking of these survivals .was 
royalty; Sparta was nominally ruled by kings. 

This conservative spirit of the Spartans rendered them anxious 
to believe, and others willing to accept the view, that their constitu¬ 
tion had existed from very ancient times in Just the same shape and 
feature which it displayed in the days of recorded history. We are, 
however, forced to suspect that this was not the case. There can be 

l Pitane, Messoa, Limnae, KonoOra, and Dyme. 

’ There is some evidence that in later times they were under the supervision 
of Spartan harmosts; but even this evidence chiefly concerns the isiand of 
Cythera, which, from a military point of view, required special arrangements. 
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little doubt that the Spartan state developed up to the end of the 
seventh century on the same general lines as other Greek states, 
though with some remarkable peculiarities. There can be litde doubt 
that, like most other states, it passed through the stages of royalty 
and aristocracy; and that the final form of the constitution was the 
result of a struggle between the nobles and the people. The remark¬ 
able thing was that throughout these changes hereditary kingship 
survived. 

The machine of the Spartan constitution, as we know it when it 
was fully developed, had iour parts: the Kings, the Council, the 
Assembly, and the Ephors. The first three are the original institu¬ 
tions, which were common, as we saw, to the whole Greek race; the 
Ephors were a later institution, and were peculiar to Sparta. 

We saw that towards the end of the Homeric period the powers 
of the king were limited, and that this limited monarchy then died 
out, sometimes leaving a trace behind it, perhaps in the name of a 
magistracy—like the king-archon at Athens. In a few places it sur¬ 
vived, and Sparta was one of them. But, if it survived here, its pow¬ 
ers were limited in a twofold way. It was limited not only by the 
other institutions of the state, but by its own dual character. For 
there were two kings at Sparta, and had been since the memory of 
men. It seems possible that the origin of this double kingship lay 
in the coalition of two distinct communities, each of which had its 
own king. One tribe dwelt about Sparta, and its kings belonged to 
the dan of the Agidae.' The other tribe, we may guess, was settled 
somewhere in southern Laconia, and its royal clan was that of the 
Eurypontidae. These two tribes must have united to form a large 
dty-state at Sparta; and the terms of the union may have been that 
neither tribe should give up its king, but two lungs, with coequal 
authority, should rule over the joint community. The kingship 
passed from father to son in the two royal houses of the Agids and 
Eurypontids; and if the Agid kings possessed a slight superiority in 
public estimation over their colleagues, this may have been due to 
the fact that the Eurypontids were the strangers who migrated to 
Sparta. 8 According to a pedigree which was made out for them in 
later days, when the myth of the Return of the Heradidae had be¬ 
come current, both dynasties traced themselves back to Herades. 

It seems probable that it was partly because there were two 
kings, the one a check upon the other, that kingship was not abol¬ 
ished in Sparta, or reduced to a mere magistracy. But the powers 

4 The relation of the five villages to these two communities must remain 
obscure; and also the question of the coalition of yet another tribe or clan( ?) 
the Aegxcke* who, however, did. hot retain their own king. 
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of the kings were largely curtailed; and we may suppose that the 
limitations were introduced by degrees during that epoch in which 
throughout Greece generally, monarchies were giving way to aris¬ 
tocratic republics. Of the religious, military, and judicial functions, 
which belonged to them and to all other Greek kings, they lost some 
and retained others. 

They were privileged to hold certain priesthoods; 4 they offered Religious 
solemn sacrifices for the city every month to Apollo; they prepared functions, 
the necessary sacrifices before warlike expeditions and battles; 
they were priests, though not the sole priests, of the community. 

They were the supreme commanders of the army. They had the Military- 
right of making war upon whatever country they chose, and penal- functions, 
ties were laid on any Spartan who presumed to hinder them. In the 
field they had unlimited right of life and death; and they had a 
bodyguard of a hundred men. It is clear that these large powers 
were always limited by the double nature of the kingship. But at a c. 500 b.c 
later period it was defined by law that only one of the kings, to be 
chosen on each occasion by the people, should lead the army in 
time of war, and moreover they were made responsible to the com¬ 
munity for their conduct in their campaigns. 

But while they enjoyed this supreme position as high-priests and Judicial 
leaders of the host, they could hardly be considered judges any functions, 
longer. The right of dealing out dooms like the Homeric Agamem¬ 
non had passed away from them; only in three special cases had 
they still judicial or legal powers. They presided at the adoption of 
children; they decided who was to marry an heiress whose father 
had died without betrothing her; and they judged in all matters 
concerning public roads. 

There were royal domains in the territory of the perioeci from 
which the kings derived their revenue. But they also bad per¬ 
quisites at public sacrifices; on such occasions they were (like Ho¬ 
meric kings) given the first seat at the banquet, were served first, 
and received a double portion of everything, and the hides of the 
slaughtered beasts. The pious sentiment with which royalty, as a Funeral 
hallowed institution, was regarded, is illustrated by the honours honours, 
which were paid to the kings when they died. “Horsemen,” says 
Herodotus, “carry round the tidings of the event through all Laco¬ 
nia, and in the city women go about beating a cauldron. And at this 
sign, two free persons of each house, a man. and a woman, must put 
on mourning garb, and if any fail to do this great pains are im¬ 
posed.” The funeral was attended by a fixed number of the perio¬ 
eci, and it was part of the stated ceremony that the dead king 

* Of 7 -ns T-af-p^omra -nH Venn. XJr<>n!o< 1 
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should be praised by the mourners as better than all who had gone 
before him. Public business was not resumed for ten days after the 
burial. The king was succeeded by his eldest son, but a son born be¬ 
fore his father’s accession to the kingship had to give way to the 
eldest of those who were born after the accession. If there were no 
children, the succession fell to the nearest male kinsman, who was 
likewise the regent in the case of a minority. 

The gerontcs or elders whom we find in Homer advising the king 
and also acting as judges have developed at Sparta into a body of 
fixed number, forming a definite part of the constitution, called the 
gerusitz. This Council consisted of thirty members, including the 
two kings, who belonged to it by virtue of their kingship. The other 
twenty-eight must be over sixty years of age, so that the council 
was a body of elders in the strict sense of the word. They held their 
office for life and were chosen by acclamation in the general as¬ 
sembly of citizens, whose choice was supposed to fall on him whose 
moral merits were greatest; membership of the Council was de¬ 
scribed as a “prize for virtue.” The Council prepared matters which 
were to come before the Assembly; it exercised, as an advising 
body, a great influence on political affairs; and it formed a court of 
justice for criminal cases. 

But though the Councillors were elected by the people, they were 
not elected from the people. Nobility of birth retained at Sparta its 
political significance; and only men of the noble families could be 
chosen members of the Council. And thus the Council formed an 
oligarchical element in the Lacedaemonian constitution. 

Every Spartan who had passed his thirtieth year was a member 
of the Apella, or Assembly of Citizens, which met every month be¬ 
tween the bridge of Babyka and the stream of Knakion. In old 
days, no doubt, it was summoned by the kings, but in historical 
times we find that this right has passed to the ephors. The assembly 
did not debate, but having heard the proposals of kings or ephors, 
signified its will by acclamation. If it seemed doubtful to which 
opinion the majority of the voices inclined, recourse was had to a 
division. The people elected the members of the Gerusia, the ephors 
and other magistrates; determined questions of war and peace and 
foreign politics; and decided disputed successions to the kingly 
office. Thus, theoretically, the Spartan constitution was a demo¬ 
cracy. No Spartan was excluded from the apella of the people; and 
the will of the people expressed at their apella was supreme. “To 
the people,” runs an old statute, “shall belong the decision and the 
power.” But the same statute granted to the executive authorities 
—"the elders and magistrates”—a power which restricted this ap- 
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parent supremacy of the people. It allowed them “to be seceders, if 
the people make a crooked decree.” It seems that the will of the 
people, declared by their acclamations, did not receive the force of 
law, unless it were then formally proclaimed before the assembly 
was formally dissolved. If the elders and magistrates did not ap¬ 
prove of the decision of the majority of the assembly, they could 
annul the proceedings by refusing to proclaim, it—“seceding” and 
dissolving the meeting, without waiting for the regular dissolution 
by king or ephor. 

The five ephors were the most characteristic part of the political Ephorate 
constitution of Sparta. The origin of the office is veiled in obscur¬ 
ity; it was supposed to have been instituted in the first half of the 
eighth century. 5 But we must distinguish between the first institu¬ 
tion of the office and the beginning of its political importance. It is 
probable that, in the course of the eighth century, the kings finding 
it impossible to attend to all their duties were constrained to give 
up the civil jurisdiction, and that the ephors or “overseers” were 
appointed for this purpose. 8 The number of the ephors would seem 
to be connected with the number of the five demes or villages whose 
union formed the city; and perhaps each one of the ephors was 
assigned originally to one of the villages. But it cannot have been 
till the seventh century that the ephors won their great political 
power. They must have won that power in a conflict between the 
nobility who governed in conjunction with the kings, and the 
people who had no share in the government. In that struggle the 
kings represented the cause of the nobility, while the ephors were 
the representatives of the people. 7 A compromise, as the result of 
such a conflict, is implied in the oaths which were every month, ex¬ 
changed between the kings and the ephors. The king swore that he 
would observe the laws of the state in discharging his royal func¬ 
tions; the ephor that he would maintain the royal power undimi- 
nishcd, so long as the king was true to his oath. In this ceremony 
we have the record of an acute conflict between the government and 
people. The democratic character of the ephorate appears from the 

* The Alexandrines seem to have had an ephor-list reaching as far back as 
V57 b. c.; but wc cannot build much on this. It is perhaps of more impor¬ 
tance that the ephorate esdsted in the Laconian, colony at Thera; but what 
most of all proves its antiquity is its dose inter-connexion with the whole 
framework of the Spartan constitution. 

0 We have no knowledge of the local institutions in the towns of the perinea 
which would probably throw some light on details of the Spartan constitution. 

Polemon’s work, On the Cities in Lacedaemon, has unfortunately not sur¬ 
vived. 

1 The Eurypontid kings probably smoothed the way for the compromise. It 
has been suggested that such names as Arch! damos, which occur among the 
Eurypontids hut not among the Agids, allude to their popular attitude. 
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fact that any Spartan might be elected. The mode of election, 
which is described by Aristotle as “very childish,” was practically 
equivalent to an election by lot. When the five ephors did not agree 
among themselves, the minority gave way. 

The ephors entered upon their office at the beginning of the La¬ 
conian year, which fell on the first new moon after the autumnal 
equinox. As chosen guardians of the rights of the people, they were 
called upon to watch jealously the conduct of the kings. With this 
object two ephors always accompanied the king on warlike expedi¬ 
tions. They had the power of indicting the king and summoning 
him to appear before them. The judicial functions which the kings 
lost passed partly to the ephors, partly to tire Council. The ephors 
were the supreme civil court; the Council, as we have seen, formed 
the supreme criminal court. But in the case of the Perioeci the 
ephors were criminal judges also. They were moreover responsible 
for the strict maintenance of the order and discipline of the Spar¬ 
tan state, and, when they entered upon office, they issued a procla¬ 
mation to the citizens to “shave their upper lips and obey the 
laws.” 

Character This unique constitution cannot be placed under any general 
ranftiiu^ 11 te . ad > cannot be called kingdom, oligarchy, or democracy, without 
tion. misleading. None of these names is applicable to it, but it partici¬ 

pated in all three. A stranger who saw the kings going forth with 
power at the head of the host, or honoured above all at the public 
feasts in the city, would have described Sparta as a kingdom. If 
one of the kings themselves had been asked to define the constitu¬ 
tion, it is probable that he would have regretfully called it a demo¬ 
cracy. Yet the close Council,- taken from a privileged class, exercis¬ 
ing an important influence on public affairs, and deferring to an 
Assembly which could not debate, might be alleged to prove that 
Sparta was an oligarchy. The secret of this complex character of 
the Spartan constitution lies in the fact that, while Sparta devel¬ 
oped on the same general path as other states and had to face the 
same political crises, she overcame each crisis with less violence and 
showed a more conservative spirit. When she ought to have passed 
from royalty to aristocracy, she diminished the power of the kings, 
but she preserved hereditary kingship as a part of the aristocratic 
government. When she ought to have advanced to democracy, she 
gave indeed enormous power to the representatives of the people, 
but she still preserved both her hereditary kings and the Council of 
her nobles. 
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Sect. 2. Spartan Conquest oe Messenxa 

In the growth of Sparta the first and most decisive step was the 
conquest of Messenia. The southern portion of the Peloponnesus is 
divided into two parts by Mount Taygetus. Of these, the eastern 
part is again, severed by Mount Parnon into two regions: the vale 
of the river Eurotas, and the rugged strip of coast between Parnon 
and the sea. The western country is less mountainous, more fruit¬ 
ful, and blessed by a milder climate, nor is it divided in the same 
way by a mountain chain; the hills rise irregularly, and the river 
Pamisus waters the central plain of Stenyclarus where the Greek 
invaders are said to have fixed their abode. The natural fortress of 
the country was the lofty rock of Ithome which rises to the west of 
the river. It is probable that under its protection a town grew up at 
an early period, whose name Messene was afterwards transferred 
to the whole country. 

The fruitful soil of Messenia, “good to plant and good to ear,” as 
a Spartan poet sang, could not but excite the covetousness of her 
martial neighbours. It is impossible to determine the date of the 
First Messenian War with greater precision than the eighth cen¬ 
tury. Legends grew up freely as to its causes and its course. All that 
we know with certainty is that the Spartan king, under whose aus¬ 
pices it was waged, was named Theopompus; that it was decided 
by the capture of the great fortress of Ithome; and that the eastern 
part of the land became Laconian. A poet writing at the beginning 
of the seventh century would have naturally spoken of Messene or 
Therae as being “in Lacedaemon.” When the Second War broke 
out towards the end of the seventh century, it was either history or 
legend that the previous war had lasted twenty years. Legends grew 
up around it in which the chief figure was a Messenian hero named 
Aristodemus. The tale was that he offered his daughter as a sacri¬ 
fice to save his country, in obedience to the demand of an oracle. 
Her lover made a despairing effort to save her life by spreading a 
report that the maiden was about to become a mother, and the 
calumny so incensed Aristodemus that he slew her with his own 
hand. Afterwards, terrified by evil dreams and portents, and per¬ 
suaded that his country was doomed, he killed himself upon his 
daughter’s tomb. 

As the object of the Spartans was to increase the number of the 
lots of land for their citizens, many of the conquered Messenians 
were reduced to the condition of Helots, and servitude was hard 
though their plight might have been harder. They paid to their 
lords only one-half of the produce of the lands which they tilled, 
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whereas in Attica at the same period the free tillers of the soil had 
to pay five-sixths. The Spartan poet Tyrtaeus describes how the 
Messenians endured the insolence of their masters:— 

As asses worn by loads intolerable, 

So them did stress of cruel force compel, 

Of all the fruits the well-tilled land affords, 

The moiety to bear to their proud lords. 

For some generations they submitted patiently, but at length, when 
victorious Sparta felt secure, a rebellion was organised in the north¬ 
ern district of Andania. The rebels were supported by their neigh¬ 
bours in Arcadia and Pisatis, and they are said to have found an 
able and ardent leader in Aristomenes, sprung from an old Messe- 
nian family. The revolt was at first successful. The Spartans fared 
ill, and their young men experienced the disgrace of defeat. The 
hopes of the serfs rose, and Sparta despaired of recovering the land. 
But a leader and a poet arose amongst them. The lame Tyrtaeus 
is recorded to have inspired his countrymen with such martial 
vigour that the tide of fortune turned, and Sparta began to retrieve 
her losses and recover her reputation. Some scraps of the poems of 
Tyrtaeus have been preserved, and they supply the only trust¬ 
worthy material we have for the history of the Messenian wars; 
and he won such fame by the practical successes pf his art that at a 
later time the Athenians sought to claim him as one of their sons 
and gave out that Sparta, by the counsel of an oracle, had sent for 
him. The warriors advanced to battle singing his “marches” to the 
sound of flutes, while his elegies, composed in the conventional epic 
dialect, are said to have been recited in the tents after the evening 
meal. But we learn from himself that his strategy was as effective as 
his poetry, and the Messenians were presently defeated in the 
Battle of the Great Foss. They then retired to the northern strong¬ 
hold of Eira on the river Nedon, which plays the same part in the 
second war that Ithome played in the first, while Aristomenes takes 
the place of Aristodemus. As to Eira, indeed, we possess no record 
on the contemporary authority of Tyrtaeus, whose 'extant frag¬ 
ments notice none of the adventures, nor even the name, of the hero 
Aristomenes. Yet Eira may well have been the place where the last 
stand was made; for the Spartans had rased the fortifications of 
Ithome, which is not mentioned in connection with the second war. 
At Eira the defenders were near their Arcadian supporters and 
within reach of Pylos which seems not to have been yet Lacedaemo¬ 
nian. But Eira fell; legend says that it was beleaguered for eleven 
years. Aristomenes was the soul of the defence, and his wonderful 
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escapes became the argument of a stirring tale. On one occasion he 
was thrown, with fifty fellow-countrymen, captured by the Spar¬ 
tans, into a deep pit. His comrades perished, and Aristomenes 
awaited certain death. But by following the track of a fox he found 
a passage in the rocky wall of his prison and appeared on the fol¬ 
lowing day at Eira. When the Spartans surprised that fortress, he 
made his escape wounded to Arcadia. He died in Rhodes, but two 
hundred and fifty years later, on the field of Leuctra, he reappeared 
against the Spartans to avenge his defeat. 

Those Messenians who were left in the land were mostly reduced 
again to the condition of Helots, but the maritime communities and 
even a few in the interior remained free, as perioeci, in the posses¬ 
sion of their estates. Many escaped to Arcadia, while some of the 
inhabitants of the coast-towns may have taken ship and sailed to 
other places. 

At this time Sparta, like most other Greek states, suffered from 
domestic discontent. There was a pressing land question, with which 
Tyrtaeus dealt in a poem named Eunomia, or Law and Order. This 
question was partly solved by the conquest of the whole land of 
Messenia, and doubtless the foundation of the colony of Taras in 
southern Italy was undertaken for the purpose of relieving an ex¬ 
cessive population. 

The Messenian war, as recorded by Tyrtaeus, shows us that the 
power of the privileged classes had already been undermined by a 
great change in the method of warfare. The fighting is done, and 
the victory won, by regiments of mailed foot-lancers, who march 
and fight together in close ranks. The secret had been discovered 
that such well-drilled spearsmen—hoplites as they were called— 
were superior to cavalry; and much about the same period in Ionia, 
we find the infantry of Smyrna holding their own against the 
Lydian horsemen of Gyges. The recognition of serried bodies of 
foot, as a useful weapon in battle, can be traced in the later parts of 
the Iliad; but it was in Sparta first that their value was fully appre¬ 
ciated. There they became the main part of the military establish¬ 
ment. The city no longer depended chiefly on. her nobles in time of 
war; she depended on her whole people. The progress of metal- 
smiths in their trade, which accompanied the general industrial ad¬ 
vance of Greece, rendered possible this transformation in the art of 
war. Every well-to-do citizen could now provide himself with an 
outfit of armour and go forth to battle in panoply. 8 The transfor- 


,,J^east-pbte had been introduced; metal greaves were worn, and 
thigh-pieces. The round shield borne on the arm bad superseded the clums y 
shoulder-swung shield of the heroic period ' 
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mation was distinctly levelling and democratic: for it placed the 
noble and the ordinary citizen on an equality in the field. We shall 
not be wrong in connecting this military development with those 
aspirations of the people for a popular constitution, which resulted 
in the investment of the ephorate with its great political powers. 

From Sparta, where it was brought to a perfection which in the 
days of Tyrtaeus it had not yet attained, the institution of the 
heavy foot-lancers spread throughout Greece, and its natural ten¬ 
dency everywhere was to promote the progress to democracy. It is 
significant that in Thessaly, where the system of hoplites was not 
introduced and cavalry was always the kernel of the army, demo¬ 
cratic ideas never made way. 

Sect. 3. Internal Development of Sparta and her 
Institutions 

In the seventh century one could not have foretold what Sparta 
was destined to be. Her nobles lived luxuriously, like the nobles of 
other lands; the individual was free, as in other cities, to order his 
life as he willed. She showed some promise of other than military 
interests. Lyric poetry was transported from its home in Lesbos to 
find for a while a second home on the banks of the Eurotas. Songs 
to be sung at banquets, at weddings, at harvest feasts, and at festi¬ 
vals of the gods, by single singers or choirs of men or maidens, were 
older than memory could reach; but with the development of music 
and the improvement of musical instruments the composition of 
these songs became an art, and lyric poetry was created. The lyre 
of seven strings was an ancient invention, but it was attributed to 
Terpander of Lesbos, who was at all events an historical person, 
and both a poet and a musician. He visited Sparta, and is said to 
have instituted the musical contest at the Camea, the great festival 
of Lacedaemon. His music was certainly welcomed there, and 
Sparta soon had a poet, who, though not her own, was at least her 
adopted, son. Aleman from Lydian Sardis made Sparta his home, 
and we have some fragments of songs which he composed for choirs 
of Laconian maidens. Sparta had her epic poet too in Cinaetbon, 
But this promise of a school of music and poetry was not to be ful¬ 
filled. 

When Sparta emerges in to the full light of history we find her 
under an iron discipline, which invades every part of a man’s life 
and controls all his actions from his cradle to his death-bed. Every¬ 
thing is subordinated tp the art of war, and the sole aim of the state 
is to create invincible warriors. The martial element was doubtless, 
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from the very beginning, stronger in Sparta than in other states; 
and as a city ruling over a large discontented population of subjects 
and serfs, she must always be prepared to fight; but we shall prob¬ 
ably never know how, and under what influences, the singular Spar¬ 
tan discipline which we have now to examine was introduced. Nor 
can we, in describing the Spartan society, distinguish always be¬ 
tween older and later institutions. 

The whole Spartan people formed a military caste; the life of a 
Spartan citizen was devoted to the service of the state. In order to 
carry out this ideal it was necessary that every citizen should be 
freed from the care of proriding for himself and his family. The 
nobles owned family domains of their own; but the Spartan com¬ 
munity also came into possession of common land, which was 
divided into a number of lots. Each Spartan obtained a lot, which 
passed from father to son, but could not be either sold or divided; 
thus a citizen could never be reduced to poverty. 9 The original 
inhabitants, whom the Lacedaemonians dispossessed and reduced 
to the state of serfs, cultivated the land for their lords. Every year 
the owner of a lot was entitled to receive seventy medimni of com 
for himself, twelve for his wife, and a stated portion of wine and 
fruit. All that the land produced beyond this, the Helot was 
allowed to retain for his own use. Thus the Spartan need take no 
thought for his support; he could give all his time to the affairs of 
public life. Though the Helots were not driven by taskmasters, and 
had the right of acquiring private property, their condition seems 
to have been hard; at all events, they were always bitterly dis¬ 
satisfied and ready to rebel, whenever an occasion presented itself. 
The system of Helotry was a source of danger from the earliest 
times, but especially after the conquest of Messenia; and the state 
of constant military preparation in which the Spartans lived may 
have been partly due to the consciousness of this peril perpetually 
at their doors. The Krypteia or secret police was instituted—it is 
uncertain at what date—to deal with this danger. Young Spartans 
were sent into the country and empowered to kill every Helot 
whom they had reason to regard with suspicion. Closely con¬ 
nected with this system was the remarkable custom that the ephors, 
in whose hands lay the general control over the Helots, should 
every year on entering office proclaim war against them. By this 
device, the youths could slay dangerous Helots without any 
scruple or fear of the guilt of manslaughter. But notwithstanding 
these precautions serious revolts broke out again and a gain . A 

*In the fourth century, however, some Spartans had been impoverished, 
from wh"* « unknown 
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Spartan had no power to grant freedom to the Helot who worked 
on his lot, nor yet to sell him to another. Only the state could 
emancipate. As the Helots were called upon to serve as light-armed 
troops in time of war, they had then an opportunity of exhibiting 
bravery and loyalty in the service of the city, and those who con¬ 
spicuously distinguished themselves might be rewarded by the Nco- 
city with the meed of freedom. Thus arose a class of freedmen damodes 
called neodamodes, or new demesmen. There was also another class Mothones 
of persons, neither serfs nor citizens, called mothones, who prob- (*>r Mo- 
ably sprang from illegitimate unions of citizens with Helot women. Ed uc ation 

Thus relieved from the necessity of gaining a livelihood, the ( dyayfi). 
Spartans devoted themselves to the good of the state, and the aim 
of the state was the cultivation of the art of war. Sparta was a 
large military school. Education, marriage, the details of daily life 
were all strictly regulated with a view to the maintenance of a 
perfectly efficient army. Every citizen was to be a soldier, and the 
discipline began from birth. When a child was born it was sub¬ 
mitted to the inspection of the heads of the tribe, and if they 
judged it to be unhealthy or weak, it was exposed to die on the wild 
slopes of Mount Taygetos. At the age of seven years, the boy was (Paido- 
consigned to the care of a state-officer, and the course of his educa- “dmos.) 
tion was entirely determined by the purpose of inuring him to bear 
hardships, training him to endure an exacting discipline, and in¬ 
stilling into his heart a sentiment of devotion to the state. The 
boys, up to the age of twenty, were marshalled in a huge school 
formed on the model of an army. 10 The captains and prefects who iranes. 
instructed and controlled them were young men who had passed 
their twentieth year, but had not yet reached the thirtieth, which 
admitted them to the rights of citizenship. 11 Warm friendships 
often sprang up between the young men and the boys whom they 
were training; and this was the one place in Spartan life where 
there was room for romance. 

At the age of twenty the Spartan entered upon military service 
and was permitted to marry. But he could not yet enjoy home-life; 
he had to live in "barracks” with his companions, and could only 
pay stolen and fugitive visits to his wife. In his thirtieth year, 
having completed his training, he became a “man,” and obtained 

"They were divided into “herds" (pobai), and each herd consisted of a 
certain number of “pens” or troops (Z\cu). The youth who commanded the 
bua was a buagot, the captain of the Ha an ilarch. 

“ The elder youth from eighteen to twenty was called a melUran, for he was 
soon, on completing his twentieth year, to enter into the ranks of the iranes, 
or young men over twenty and under thirty. The younger members of this 
class were called first iranes ( protiranes ); the eldest, who were about to be¬ 
come “men," were sphaireis; and there were probably intermediate classes. 
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the full rights of citizenship. The Homoioi or peers, as the Spartan 
citizens were called, dined together in tents in the Hyacinthian 
Street. These public messes were in old days called andreia, or 
* hiditia. “men’s meals,” and in later times phiditia. Each member of a com¬ 
mon tent made a fixed monthly contribution, derived from the pro¬ 
duce of his lot, consisting of barley, cheese, wine, and figs, and the 
members of the same mess-tent shared the same tent in the field in 
time of war. These public messes are a survivial, adapted to mili¬ 
tary purposes, of the old custom of public banquets, at which all 
the burghers gathered together at a table spread for the gods of the 
Army. city. Of the organisation of the Spartan hoplites in early times we 
have no definite knowledge. Three hundred “horsemen,” chosen 
from the Spartan youths, formed the king’s bodyguard; but 
though, as their name shows, they were originally mounted, in 
later times they fought on foot. The light infantry was supplied 
by the Perioeci and Helots. 

Spartan Spartan discipline extended itself to the women too, with the 

women. purpose of producing mothers who should be both physically 
strong and saturated with the Spartan spirit. The girls, in common 
with the boys, went through a gymnastic training; and it was 
not considered immodest for them to practise their exercises almost 
nude. They enjoyed a freedom which was in marked contrast with 
the seclusion of women in other Greek states. They had a high 
repute for chastity; but if the government directed them to breed 
children for the state, they had no scruples in obeying the com¬ 
mand, though it should involve a violation of the sanctity of the 
marriage-tie. They were, proverbially, ready to sacrifice their 
maternal instincts to the welfare of their country. Such was the 
spirit of the place. 

Thus Sparta was a camp in which the highest object of every 
man’s life was to be ready at any moment to fight with the utmost 
efficiency for his city. The aim of every law, the end of the whole 
social order was to fashion good soldiers. Private luxury was 
strictly forbidden; Spartan simplicity became proverbial. The 
individual man, entirely lost in the state, had no life of his own; he 
had no problems of human existence to solve for himself. Sparta 
was not a place for thinkers or theorists; the whole duty of man 
and the highest ideal of life were contained for a Spartan in the 
Mrtrve of laws of his city. Warfare being the object of all the Spartan laws 
and institutions, one might expect to find the city in a perpetual 
state of war. One might look to see her sons always ready to strive 
with their neighbours without any ulterior object, war being for 
them an end in itself. But it was not so; they did not wage war 
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more lightly than other men; we cannot rank them with barbarians 
who care only for fighting and hunting. We may attribute the 
original motive of their institutions, in some measure at least, to 
the situation of a small dominant class in the midst of ill-contented 
subjects and hostile serfs. They must always be prepared to meet 
a rebellion of Perioeci or a revolt of Helots, and a surprise would 
have been fatal. Forming a permanent camp in a country which 
was far from friendly, they were compelled to be always on their 
guard. But there was something more in the vitality and conserva¬ 
tion of the Spartan constitution, than precaution against the 
danger of a possible insurrection. It appealed to the Greek sense 
of beauty. There was a certain completeness and simplicity about 
the constitution itself, a completeness and simplicity about the 
manner of life enforced by the laws, a completeness and simplicity 
too about the type of character developed by them, which Greeks 
of other cities never failed to contemplate with genuine, if distant, 
admiration. Shut away in “hollow many-clefted Lacedaemon,” out 
of the world and not sharing in the progress of other Greek cities, 

Sparta seemed to remain at a standstill; and a stranger from 
Athens or Miletus in the fifth century visiting the straggling vil¬ 
lages which formed her unwalled unpretentious city must have 
had a feeling of being transported into an age long past, when men 
were braver, belter, and simpler, unspoiled by wealth, undisturbed 
by ideas. To a philosopher, like Plato, speculating in political 
science, the Spartan state seemed the nearest approach to the ideal. Greek ad- 
The ordinary Greek looked upon it as a structure of severe and 
simple beauty, a Dorian city stately as a Dorian temple, far nobler ° par 
than his own abode but not so comfortable to dwell in. If this was 
the effect produced upon strangers, we can imagine what a per¬ 
petual joy to a Spartan peer was the contemplation of the Spartan 
constitution; how he felt a sense of superiority in being a citizen 
of that city, and a pride in living up to its ideal and fulfilling the 
obligations of his nobility. In his mouth “not beautiful” meant 
“contrary to the Spartan laws,” which were believed to have been 
inspired by Apollo. This deep admiration for their constitution as 
an ideally beautiful creation, the conviction that it was incapable 
of improvement—being, in truth, wonderfully effective in realising 
its aims—is bound up with the conservative spirit of the SpartaaS/ 
showing so conspicuously in their use of their old iron coins 18 down 
to the time of Alexander the Great. 

It was inevitable that, as time went on, there should be many 
fallings away, and that some of the harder laws should, by tacit 
” The obel and the pelanot. 
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agreement, be ignored. The other Greeks were always happy to 
point to the weak spots in the Spartan armour. From an early 
period it seems to have been a permitted thing for a citizen to ac¬ 
quire land in addition to his original lot. As such lands were not, 
like the original lot, inalienable, but could be sold or divided, in¬ 
equalities in wealth necessarily arose, and the “communism” which 
we observed in the life of the citizens was only superficial. But it 
was specially provided by law that no Spartan should possess 
wealth in the form of gold or silver. This law was at first eluded 
by the device of depositing money in foreign temples, and it ul¬ 
timately became a dead letter; Spartans even gained throughout 
Greece an evil reputation for avarice. By the fourth century they 
had greatly degenerated, and those who wrote studies of the Lace¬ 
daemonian constitution contrasted Sparta as it should be and used 
to be with Sparta as it was. 

There is no doubt that the Spartan system of discipline grew up 
by degrees; yet the argument from design might be plausibly used 
to prove that it was the original creation of a single lawgiver. We 
may observe how well articulated and how closely interdependent 
were its various parts. The whole discipline of the society neces¬ 
sitated the existence of Helots; and on the other hand the existence 
of Helots necessitated such a discipline. The ephorate was the 
keystone of the structure; and in the dual kingship one might see 
a cunning intention to secure the powers of the ephors by per¬ 
petual jealousy between the kings. In the whole fabric one might 
trace an artistic unity which might be thought to argue the work of 
a single mind. And until lately this was generally believed to be 
the case; many still maintain the belief. A certain Lycurgus was 
said to have framed the Spartan institutions and enacted the 
Spartan laws about the beginning of the ninth century. 

But the grounds for believing that a Spartan lawgiver named 
Lycurgus ever existed have been questioned. The earliest state¬ 
ments as to the origin of the constitution date from the fifth cen¬ 
tury, and their discrepancy shows that they were mere guesses, and 
that the true origins were buried completely in the obscurity of the 
past. Pindar attributed the Lacedaemonian institutions to Aegi- 
mius, the mythical ancestor of the Dorian tribes; the historian 
Hellanicus regarded them as the creation of the two first kings of 
Sparta, Procles and Eurysthenes. The more critical Thucydides, 
less ready to record conjectures, contents himself with saying that 
the Lacedaemonian constitution had existed for rather more than 
400 years at the end of the Peloponnesian war. Herodotus states 
that the Spartans declared Lycurgus to have been the guardian of 
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one of their early kings, and to have introduced from Crete their 
laws and institutions. But the divergent accounts of this historian’s 
contemporaries, who ignore Lycurgus altogether, suggest that it 
was only one of many guesses and not a generally accepted tradi¬ 
tion. It may be added that if the old Spartan poet Tyrtaeus had 
mentioned Lycurgus as a lawgiver, his words would certainly have 
been quoted by later writers; and therefore it is argued 13 that he 
knew nothing of such a tradition. 

Hence the theory has arisen that Lycurgus ( Lyco-vorgos) was 
not a man; he was only a god. He was an Arcadian deity or 
“hero,”—perhaps some form of the Arcadian Zeus Lycaeus, god 
of the w T olf-mountain; and his name meant “wolf-repeller.” He was 
worshipped at Lacedaemon where he had a shrine, and it is con¬ 
jectured that his cult was adopted by the Spartans from the older 
inhabitants whom they displaced. He may have also been con¬ 
nected with Olympia, for his name was inscribed on a very ancient 
quoit—the so-called quoit of Iphitus—which was preserved there, 
and perhaps dated from the seventh century. The belief that this 
deity was a Spartan lawgiver, promoted by the Delphic oracle, 14 
gradually gained ground and in the fourth century generally pre¬ 
vailed. Aristotle believed it, and made use of the old quoit to fix 
the date of the Lycurgean legislation to the first half of the eighth 
century. But while everybody regarded Lycurgus as unquestion¬ 
ably an historical personage, candid investigation confessed that 
nothing certain was known concerning him, and the views about 
his chronology were many and various. 

Sect. 4. The Chetan Constitutions 

Ancient Greek students of constitutional history were struck by 
some obvious and remarkable resemblances between the Spartan 

13 This depends on a twofold argument from silence, but seems a fair infer¬ 
ence ; the probability is considerable that if Lycurgus had been remembered as 
the original lawgiver in the poet’s time, the poet would have mentioned him; 
and it is probable that if he had mentioned him, some of the numerous extant 
writers who deal with the Laconian state and Lycurgus would have appealed 
to his venerable authority, 

“Apollo himself debated whether Lycurgus was god or man in an oracle 
cited by Herodotus (i. 65), which was to this effect: 

Well-come, Lycurgus, come to my rich shrine, 

Whom Zeus loves well, and all celestials love; 

Shall I declare thee human or divine? 

Surely a god, if I know aught thereof. 

The decision of the god agrees , with the result of modem criticism. There were 
indeed two other lines of doubtful authenticity, which referred to his sup¬ 
posed legislation. Herodotus did not know them, but they are recorded by 
TWndoni* 
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and the Cretan states, and it was believed by many that the 
Spartan constitution, was derived from Crete, though there are 
notable differences as well as notable likenesses. It will be con¬ 
venient to glance here at the political condition of this island, to 
which we shall seldom have to recur, since, owing to its geograph¬ 
ical situation and the lack of political union, it was isolated and 
withdrawn from the main course of Greek history. 

In a passage in the Odyssey the inhabitants of Crete are divided 
into five classes: Achaeans, Eteo-Cretans, Cydonians, Dorians, 
and Pelasgians. Of these the Eteo-Cretans may represent the 
original people who dwelled in the island before the Greeks came, 
like the Eteo-Carpathians of Carpathus. They survived chiefly in 
the eastern part of the island, and they continued to speak their 
own tongue in historical times, writing it, however, not in their 
ancient linear script but in Greek characters. A specimen of it— 
but we have no key to the meaning—has been preserved in some 
inscriptions 13 found at Praesus, their most important city. The 
people of Cydonia were perhaps also a remnant of the old popu¬ 
lation. The Achaeans and Pelasgians point to Thessaly, and there 
are some links which seem to connect Cretan towns with Perrhae- 
bia. We may consider it probable that early settlers from Thessaly 
found their way to Crete. 

But the most important settlers belonged to the Dorian branch 
of the Greek race, easily recognised by the three tribes, Hylleis, 
Pamphyli, and Dymanes, which always accompanied its migra¬ 
tions. These three tribes can be traced in many Cretan cities, and 
we saw that this island was one of the first places to receive the 
Dorian wanderers. But at a later time there seems to have been 
a further infusion of the “Dorian” element. New settlers came 
from Argolis and Laconia and mingled with the older inhabitants, 
refounding many cities. Thus Gortyn in the south of the island, 
in the valley of the river Lethaeus, was re-settled; and her neigh¬ 
bour Phaestos, distinguished by a mention in Homer, was invaded 
by newcomers from Argolis. “Well-built Lyttus,” in its central 
site, also of Homeric fame, and Polyrrhenion, “rich in sheep,” in 
the north-western corner, a haunt of the divine huntress Dictynna, 
were both colonised from Laconia. Cnossus “the great city” of 

"One of these reads:- 
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Minos, Cnossus “the broad,” -was repeoplerl by Dorians, and 
though it never attained to its former splendour, it remained the 
leading city in Crete. 

The island then, colonised first by a folk closely akin to those 
who conquered Lacedaemon and Argos, colonised again by those 
very conquerors, may be said to be doubly “Dorian”; and there is 
thus a double reason for resemblances between Laconian and 
Cretan institutions. In the Cretan cities themselves there were of 
course many local divergences, but the general resemblances are 
so close, wherever we can trace the facts, that for our purpose we 
may safely follow the example of the ancients in assuming a gen¬ 
eral type of Cretan polity. 

The population of a Cretan state consisted of two classes, war¬ 
riors and serfs. In a few cases where one city had subjugated an¬ 
other, the people of the subject city held somewhat the same 
position as the Laconian Perioeci and formed a third class, but 
these cases were exceptional. In general, one of the main differ¬ 
ences between a Cretan state and Sparta was that the Cretan state 
had no perioeci. There were two kinds of serfs, mnoitai and 
aphamiotai. The mnoites belonged to the state, while the aphami- 
otes, also called clarotes or “lot-men,” were attached to the lots of 
the citizens, and belonged to the owners of the lots. These bonds¬ 
men cultivated the land themselves and could possess private 
property, like the Spartan Helots, but though we do not know ex¬ 
actly what their obligations were, they seem to have been in some 
ways in a better condition than the bondsmen of Laconia. If the 
pastas or lord of a Cretan serf died childless, the serf had an in¬ 
terest in his property. He could contract a legal marriage, and his 
family was recognised by law. The two privileges from which he 
was always jealously excluded were the carrying of arms and the 
practice of athletic exercises in the gymnasia. Unlike the Helots, 
the Cretan serfs found their condition tolerable, and we never hear 
that they revolted. The geographical conditions of the Cretans en¬ 
abled them to excuse their slaves from military service. 

Of the monarchical period in Crete we know nothing. In the 
sixth century we find that monarchy has been abolished by the 
aristocracies, and that the executive governments are in the hands 
of boards of ten annual magistrates, entitled kosmoi. The kosmoi 
were chosen from certain important clans ( siartoi ), and the mili¬ 
tary as well as the other functions of the king had passed into 
their hands. They were assisted by the advice of the Council of 
elders which was elected from those who had filled the office of 
kntirin'- The r««olv<* a of th*» kntmoi and Council were I-.id before 
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the agorai or general assemblies of citizens, who merely voted and 

had no right to propose or discuss. 

There is a superficial resemblance between this constitution, 
which prevailed in most Cretan, cities, and that of Sparta. The 
Cretan agora, answers to the Spartan apella, the Cretan to the 
Spartan genista, and the kosmoi to the ephors. The most obvious 
difference is that in Crete there was no royalty. But there is an¬ 
other important difference. The democratic feature of the Spartan 
constitution is absent in Crete. While the ephors were chosen from 
all the citizens, in a Cretan state only certain noble families were 
eligible to the office of kosmos; and, as the gcrusia was chosen from 
the kosmoi, it is clear that the whole power of the state resided in 
a privileged class consisting of those families or clans. Thus the 
Cretan state was a close aristocracy. 

The true likeness between Sparta and Crete lies in the circum¬ 
stance that the laws and institutions of both countries aimed at 
creating a class of warriors. Boys were taught to read and write, 
and to recite certain songs ordained by law; but the chief part of 
their training was bodily, with a view to mating them good 
soldiers. At the age of seventeen they were admitted into “herds,” 
agelai, answering to the Spartan buat, which were organised by 
sons of noble houses and supported at the expense of the state. The 
members of these associations went through a training in the public 
gymnasia or dromoi, and hence were called dromeis. Great days 
were held, on which sham fights took place between these “herds” 
to the sound of lyres and flutes. The dromeus was of age in the 
eyes of the law, and he was bound to marry, but his wife con¬ 
tinued to live in the house of her father or kinsmen, until he passed 
out of the state of a dromeus and became a “man.” The men dined 
at public messes called andreia, corresponding to the Spartan 
phiditia, but the boys were also permitted to join them. 10 These 
meals were not defrayed altogether, as at Sparta, by the contribu¬ 
tions of the members, but were partly at least paid for by the 
state; and the state also made provision for the sustenance of the 
women. The public income, which defrayed these and other such 
burdens and maintained the worship of the gods, must have been 
derived from public land cultivated by the mnoites, and distinct 
from the land which was apportioned in lots among the citizens. 

We see then that in the discipline and education of the citizens, 
in the common meals of the men, in general political objects, there 
is a close and significant likeness between Sparta and Crete. But 

“The citizens were divided into hetairiai, and each hetahia had its own 
andreion. 
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otherwise there are great differences, (x) In Crete there were, as a 
rule, no Perioeci; (2) the Cretan serfs lived under more favour¬ 
able conditions than the Helots, and were not a constant source 
of danger; (3) kingship did not survive in Crete, and consequently 
(4) the functions which in Sparta were divided between kings 
and ephors were in Crete united in the hands of the kosmoi; (5) 
the Cretan state was an aristocracy, while Sparta, so far as the city 
itself was concerned, was a limited democracy; a difference which 
clearly reveals itself in (6) the modes of electing kosmoi and 
ephors; (7) there is a more advanced form of communism in 
Crete, in so far as state stores contribute largely to the main¬ 
tenance of the citizens. If one city had become dominant in Crete 
and reduced the others to subjection, the resemblance between 
Laconia and Crete would have been much greater. A class of 
Cretan perioeci would have forthwith been formed. 

Sect. 5. The Supremacy and Decline op Argos. The 
Olympian Games 

The rebellion of Messenia had been especially formidable to 
Sparta, because the rebels had been supported by two foreign 
powers, Arcadia and Pisa. Part of Arcadia seems to have been 
united at this time under the lordship of the king of the Arcadian 
Orchomenus. The king of Pisa on the Alpheus had recently risen 
to new power and honour with the help of Argos; and Argos itself 
had been playing a prominent part in the peninsula under the 
leadership of her king Fheidon. The reign of this king was the last Pheidon 
epoch of Argos as an active power of the first rank. We know little 
about him, but his name became so famous that in later times the of 7 tt 
royal house of distant Macedonia, when it reached the height of its century), 
success in Alexander the Great, was anxious to connect its line of 
descent with Pheidon, 17 Under his auspices a system of measures 
Kras introduced into Argos and the Peloponnesus. These measures phei- 
were called after his name Pheidonian, and were likewise adopted donian 

11..' f * mdsurcs 

at Athens; they seem to have been closely connected with the 
Aeginetan system of weights. But the only clear action of Pheidon 
is his expedition to the west. He led an Argive army across Arcadia 
to the banks of the Alpheus, and presided there over the celebra- Pheidon 
tion of the Olympian festival, which is now for the first time heard , ^ . 

of in the history of Greece. 

The edtis or sacred grove of Olympia lay, under the wooded The Aids 
mount of Cronus, where the river Cladeus flows into the Alpheus, Qlympia 

" In the interest of genealogy, he was placed more than a century before 
the time in which he rerUy reamed. 
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in the angle between the two streams. Tt was dedicated to the wor¬ 
ship of Zeus; but the spot was probably sacred to Pelops, before 
Zeus claimed it for himself, and Pelops, degraded to the rank of a 
hero, kept his own sacred precinct within the larger enclosure. The 
sanctuary was in the territory of Pisa, and it is possible that the belongs to 
care of the worship and the conduct of the festivals belonged 
originally to the Pisan community. But the men of Elis, the north¬ 
ern neighbours of Pisa, set their hearts on having the control of the 
Olympian sanctuary, which, though it is not once mentioned, as 
Delphi and Dodona are mentioned, in the poems of Homer, must 
by the seventh century have won a high prestige in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus and drawn many visitors. As Elis was stronger than Pisa, the 
Eleans finally succeeded in usurping the conduct of the festival. Usurped 
Games were the chief feature of the festival, which was held every h y Eleanl 
fourth year, at the time of the second full moon after midsummer’3 5 ' 2 B C ‘ 
day. The games at first included foot-races, boxing, and wrestling; 
chariot-races and horse-races were added later. Such contests were 
an ancient institution in Greece. We know not how far back they 
go, or in what circumstances they were first introduced, but the 
funeral games of Patroclus, described In the Iliad, permit us to 
infer that they were a feature of Ionian life in the ninth century. 

We can see dimly into the political relations of Pheidon’s age; but 
we can discern at least that Sparta lent her countenance to Elis in 
this usurpation, and that Argos, jealous of the growing power of 
Sparta, espoused the cause of Pisa. This was the purpose of king Pheidon 
Pheidon’s expedition to Olympia. He took the management of the restores 
games out of the hands of Elis and restored it to Pisa. And for to Pisa* 
many years Pisa maintained her rights. She maintained them so 
long as Sparta, absorbed in the Messenian strife, had no help to 
spare for Elis; and during that time she did what she could to 
help the foes of Sparta. But when the revolt was suppressed, it 
was inevitable that Elis should again, with Spartan help, win the 
control of the games, for Argos, declining under the successors of 
Pheidon, could give no aid to Pisa. 

When king Pheidon held his state at Olympia, the most impres- The 
sive shrine in the altis was the temple of Hera and Zeus; and this 
is the most ancient temple of which the foundations are still pre- and Zees 

served on the soil of Hellas. It was built of sun-baked bricks, upon (Heme- 

lower courses of stone, and the Doric columns were of wood. The ' 
days of stone temples were at hand; but it was not till two cen¬ 
turies later that the elder shrine was overshadowed by the great 
stone temple of Zeus. The temple of He^t-je supposed by some to 
have been founded in the eleventh at tenth century; it is hardly 
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likely to be so old; but it was certainly very old, like the games of 
the place, The mythical institution of the games was ascribed to 
Pelops or to Heracles; and, when the Eleans usurped the presi¬ 
dency, the story gradually took shape that the celebration had 
been revived by the Spartan Lycurgus and the Elean Iphitus in 
the year 776 b.c,, and this year was reckoned as the first Olym¬ 
piad, From that year until the visit of Pheidon, the Eleans pro¬ 
fessed to have presided over the feast; and their account of the 
matter won its way into general belief. 

It is possible that king Pheidon reorganised the games and in¬ 
augurated a new stage in the history of the festival. At all events, 
by the beginning of the sixth century the festival was no longer 
an event of merely Peloponnesian interest. It had become famous 
wherever the Greek tongue was spoken, and, when the feast-tide 
came around in each cycle of four years, there thronged to the 
banks of the Alpheus, from all quarters of the Greek world, ath¬ 
letes and horses to compete in the contest and spectators to be¬ 
hold them. During the celebration of the festival a sacred truce was 
observed, and the men of Elis claimed that in those days their 
territory was inviolable. The prize for victory in the games was a 
wreath of wild olive; but rich rewards always awaited the victor 
when he returned home in triumph and laid the Olympian crown in 
the chief temple of his city. 

It may seem strange that the greatest and most glorious of all 
Panhellenic festivals should have been celebrated near the western 
shores of the Peloponnesus. One might have looked to find it 
nearer the Aegean. But situated where it was, the scene of the 
great games was all the nearer to the Greeks beyond the western 
sea; and none of the peoples of the mother-country vied more 
eagerly or more often in the contests of Olympia than the children 
who had found new homes far away on Sicilian and Italian soil. 
This nearness of Olympia to the western colonies comes into one’s 
thoughts, when standing in the sacred altis one beholds the terrace 
on the northern side of the precinct, and the scanty remains of the 
row of twelve treasure-houses which once stood there. For of 
those twelve treasuries five at least were dedicated by Sicilian and 
Italian cities. Thus the Olympian festival helped the colonies of 
the west to keep in touch with the mother-country; it fur nish ed a 
centre where Greeks of all parts met and exchanged their ideas 
and experiences; it was one of the institutions which expressed and 
quickened the consciousness of fellowship among the scattered 
folks of the Greek race; and it became a model, as we shall see, for 
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other festivals of the same kind, which concurred in promoting a 
feeling of national unity. 

The final success of Sparta in the long struggle with Messenia 
marks the period at which the balance of power among the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian states began to shift. In the seventh century, Argos is 
the leading state. She has reduced Mycenae; she has annihilated 
Asine; she has made Tiiyns an Argive fort; she has defeated 
Sparta at Hysiae. There can be little doubt that Pheidon’s author¬ 
ity extended over all Argolis; moreover his influence was felt in 
Aegina, and the Laconian island of Cythera may have been an 
Argive possession, as well as the whole eastern coast of Laconia. 
But his reign is the last manifestation of the greatness of the 
southern Argos. Fifty years after the subjugation of Messenia, 
the Spartans become the strongest state in the Peloponnesus, and 
the Argives sink into the position of a second-rate power—always 
able to maintain their independence, always a thorn in the side of 
Sparta, always to be reckoned with as a foe and welcomed as a 
friend, but never leading, dominant, or originative. 

Sect. 6. Democratic Movements. Lawgivers and Tyrants 

It is clear that there is no security that equal justice will be 
meted out to all, so long as the laws by which the judge is supposed 
to act are not accessible to all. A written code of laws is a condi¬ 
tion of just judgment, however just the laws themselves may be. It 
was therefore natural that one of the first demands the people in 
Greek cities pressed upon their aristocratic governments, and one 
of the first concessions those governments were forced to make, was 
a written law. It must be borne in mind that in old days deeds 
which injured only the individual and did not touch the gods or 
the state, were left to the injured person to deal with as he chose or 
could. The state did not interfere. Even in the case of blood- 
shedding, it devolved upon the kinsfolk of the slain man to wreak 
punishment upon the slayer. Then, as social order developed along 
with centralisation, the state took justice partly into its own bands; 
and the injured man, before he could punish the wrong-doer, was 
obliged to charge him before a judge, who decided the punishment. 
But it must he noted that no crime could come before a judge, un¬ 
less the injured person came forward as accuser. The case of blood- 
shedding was exceptional, owing to the religious ideas connected 
with it. It was felt that the shedder .of blood was not only impure 
himself, but had also defiled the gcds of the community; so that, 
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as a consequence of this theory, manslaughter of every form came 
under the class of crimes against the religion of the state. 

The work of writing down the laws, and fixing customs in legal 
shape, was probably in most cases combined with the work of re¬ 
forming ; and thus the great codifiers of the seventh century were 
also lawgivers. Among them the most famous were the misty 
figures of Zaleucus who made laws for the western Locrians, and 
Charondas the legislator of Catane; the clearer figure of the 
Athenia Dracon, of whom more will be said hereafter, and, most 
famous of all, Solon the Wise. But other cities in the elder Greece 
had their lawgivers too, men of knowledge and experience; the 
names of some are preserved but they are mere names. It is prob¬ 
able that the laws of Sparta herself, which, she afterwards attributed 
to a god, were first shaped and written down at this period. The 
cities of Crete too were affected by the prevalent spirit of law¬ 
shaping, and some fragments are preserved of the early laws of 
Gortyn, which were the beginning of an epoch of legislative ac¬ 
tivity culminating in the Gortynian Code which has come down to 
us on tablets of stone. 

In many cases the legislation was accompanied by political con¬ 
cessions to the people, and it was part of the lawgiver’s task to 
modify the constitution. But for the most part this was only the 
beginning of a long political conflict; the people striving for free¬ 
dom and equality, the privileged classes struggling to retain their 
exclusive rights. The social distress, touched on in a previous chap¬ 
ter, was the sharp spur which drove the people on in this effort 
towards popular government. The struggle was in some cases to 
end in the establishment of a democracy; in many cases, the 
oligarchy succeeded in maintaining itself and keeping the people 
down; in most cases, perhaps, the result was a perpetual oscilla¬ 
tion between oligarchy and democracy—an endless series of rev¬ 
olutions, too often sullied by violence. But though democracy was 
not everywhere victorious—though even the states in which it was 
most firmly established were exposed to the danger of oligarchical 
conspiracies—yet everywhere the people aspired to it; and we may 
say that the chief feature of the domestic history of most Greek 
cities, from the end of the seventh century forward, is an en¬ 
deavour, here successful, yonder frustrated, to establish or main¬ 
tain popular government. In this sense then we have now reached 
a period in which the Greek world is striving and tending to pass 
from the aristocratic to the democratic commonwealth. The move¬ 
ment passed by some states, like Thessaly,—just as there had been 
some exceptions, like Argos, to the general fall of the monarchies; 
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while remote kingdoms like Macedonia and Molossia were not 
affected. 

As usually, or at least frequently, happens in such circum¬ 
stances, the popular movement received help from within the 
camp of the adversary. It was help indeed for which there was no 
reason to be grateful to those who gave it; for it was not given 
for love of the people. In many cities feuds existed between some 
of the power-holding families; and, when one family was in the 
ascendant, its rivals were tempted to make use of the popular 
discontent in order to subvert it. Thus discontented nobles came 
forward to be the leaders of the discontented masses. But when 
the government was overthrown, the revolution generally resulted 
in a temporary return to monarchy. The noble leader seized the 
supreme power and maintained it by armed might. The mass of the 
people were not yet ripe for taking the power into their own 
hands; and they were generally glad to entrust it to the man who 
had helped them to overthrow the hated government of the nobles. 
This new kind of monarchy was very different from the old; for 
the position of the monarch did not rest on hereditary right but 
on physical force. 

Such illegitimate monarchs were called tyrants, to distinguish 
them from the hereditary kings, and this form of monarchy was 
called a tyrannis. The name “tyrant” was perhaps derived from 
Lydia, and first used by Greeks in designating the Lydian mon¬ 
archs; Archilochus, in whose fragments we first meet “tyrannis,” 
applied it to the sovereignty of Gyges. The word was in itself 
morally neutral and did not imply that the monarch was bad or 
cruel; there was nothing self-contradictory in a good tyrant, and 
many tyrants were beneficent. But the isolation of these rulers, who, 
being without the support of legitimacy, depended on armed force, 
so often urged them to be suspicious and cruel, that the tyrannis 
came into bad odour; arbitrary acts of oppression were associated 
with the name; and “tyrant" inclined to the evil sense in which 
modem languages have adopted it. For the Greek dislike of the 
tyrannis there was however a deeper cause than the fact that 
many tyrants were oppressors. It placed in the hands of an un¬ 
constitutional ruler arbitrary control, whether he exercised it or 
not, over the lives and fortunes of the citizens. It was thus repug¬ 
nant to the Greek love of freedom, and it seemed to arrest their 
constitutional growth. As a matter of fact, this temporary arrest 
during the period when the first tyrannies prevailed may have 
been useful; for the tyrannis, though its direct political effect was 
retarding, forwarded the progress of the people in other directions. 
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And even from a constitutional point of view it may have had its 
uses at this period. In some cases, it secured an interval of repose 
and growth, during which the people won experience and knowl¬ 
edge to fit them for self-government. 

The period which saw the fall of the aristocracies is often called 
the age of the tyrants. The expression is unhappy, because it might 
easily mislead. The tyrannis first came into existence at this 
period; there was a large crop of tyrants much about the same 
time in different parts of Greece; they all performed the same 
function of overthrowing aristocracies, and in many cases they 
paved the way for democracies. But on the other hand, the tyrannis 
was not a form of government which appeared only at this transi¬ 
tional crisis, and then passed away. There is no age in the subse¬ 
quent history of Greece which might not see, and did not actually 
see, the rise of tyrants here and there. Tyranny was always with 
the Greeks. It, as well as oligarchy, was a danger by which their 
democracies were threatened at all periods. 

Ionia seems to have been the original home of the tyrannis, and 
this may have been partly due to the seductive example of the 
rich court of the Lydian “tyrants” at Sardis. But of die Ionian 
tyrannies we know little. We hear of factions and feuds in the 
cities, of aristocratic houses overthrown and despotisms estab¬ 
lished in various states. A tyrant of Ephesus marries the daughter 
of the Lydian monarch Alyattes. The most famous of these tyrants 
was Thrasybulus of Miletus, under whose rule that city held a 
more brilliant position than ever. Abroad, he took part in planting 
some of the colonies on the Black Sea, and successfully resisted 
the menaces of Lydia. At home, he developed the craft of tyranny 
to a fine art. 

In Lesbian Mytilene we see the tyrannis and also a method by 
which it might be avoided. Mytilene had won great commercial 
prosperity; its ruling nobles, the Penthilids, were wealthy and 
luxurious and oppressed the people. Tyrants rose and fell in rapid 
succession; the echoes of hatred and jubilation still ring to us from 
relics of the lyric poems of Alcaeus. “Let us drink and reel, for 
Myrsilus is dead.” The poet was a noble and a fighter; but in a 
war with the Athenians on the coast of the Hellespont he threw 
away his shield, like Archilochus, and it hung as a trophy at 
Sigeum. He plotted with Pittacus against the tyrant, but Pittacus 
was not a noble and his friendship with Alcaeus was not enduring. 
Pittacus however, who distinguished himself for bravery in the 
same war with Athens, was to he the saviour of the state. He gained 
the trust of the people and was elected ruler for a period of ten 
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years in order to heal the sores of the city. Such a governor, pos¬ 
sessing supreme power but for a limited time, was called an 
aesymnetes. Pittacus gained the reputation of a wise lawgiver and 
a firm, moderate ruler. He banished the nobles who opposed him, 
among others the two most famous of all Lesbians, the poets 
Alcaeus and Sappho. At the end of ten years he laid down his 
office, to be enrolled after his death in the number of the Seven 
Wise Men. The ship of state had reached the haven, to apply a 
metaphor of Alcaeus, and the exiles could safely be allowed to 
return. 

This was the brilliant period of the history of Lesbos, and a 
few surviving fragments of its two great poets, who struck new 
notes and devised new cadences of lyric song, give a glimpse of the 
free and luxurious life of the Aeolian 'island. The radiant genius 
of Sappho was inspired by her passionate attachments to young 
Lesbian maidens; the songs of Alcaeus, mirroring the commotions 
of party warfare, rang with the clatter of arms and the clinking 
of drinking-cups. 

Sect. 7 . The Tyrannies of Central Greece 

About the middle of the seventh century, three tyrannies arose in 
central Greece in the neighbourhood of the Isthmus: at Corinth, at 
Sicyon, and at Megara. In each case the development was different, 
and is in each case instructive. In Sicyon the tyranny is brilliant 
and beneficent, in Corinth brilliant and oppressive, in Megara 
short-lived and followed by long intestine struggles. 

The ruling clan of the Bacchiads at Corinth was overthrown by 
Cypselus, who had put himself at the head of the people. A 
characteristic legend was formed at an early time about the birth 
of Cypselus, suggested by the connexion of his name with %u<j«Xa ) 
a jar. His mother was a Bacchiad lady named Labda, who, being 
lame and consequently compelled to wed out of her own class, 
married a certain Eetion, a man of the people. Having no chil¬ 
dren and consulting the Delphic oracle on the matter, Eetion re¬ 
ceived this reply:— 

High honour is thy due, Eetion, 

Yet no man doth thee honour, as were right. 

Labda thy wife will hear a huge millstone, 

Destined to fall on them who rule alone, 

And free thy Corinth from their rightless’ might.' ■ 

The prophecy came to the ears of the Bacchiads and was confirmed 
to them bv another oracle. So, as soon as Labda’s child was bom, 
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they sent ten men to slay it. When the men came to the court of 
Eetion’s dwelling they found that he was not at home, and they 
asked Labda for the infant. Suspecting nothing, she gave it to one 
of them to take in his arms, but, as he was about to dash it to the 
ground, the child smiled at him and he had not the heart to slay 
it. He passed it on to the second, but he too was moved with pity; 



Fig. 39.—Eurystheus hiding from Heracles in a jar (red figured Vase, 
painted by Euphronlus). 


and so it was passed round from hand to hand, and none of the 
ten could find it in his heart to destroy it. Then giving the infant 
back to the mother, and going out into the courtyard, they re¬ 
viled each other for their weakness, and resolved to go in again and 
do the deed together. But Labda listening at the door overheard 
what they said, and hid the child in a jar, where none of them 
thought of looking. 18 Thus the boy was saved, but the men falsely 

11 The hiding in the jar is illustrated by Euphronlus’ picture of Eurystheus 
hiding from Heracles in a jar. 
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reported to the Bacchiads that they had performed their errand. 

The Bacchiads were banished and their property confiscated; 
dangerous persons were executed, and Cypselus took the reins of 
government into his own hands. Of the rule of Cypselus himself we 
know little; he is variously represented as harsh and mild. His 
son Periander succeeded, and of him more is recorded. The general Colonial 
features of the Cypselid tyrannis were a vigorous colonial and P { o1 ^ 
commercial policy, and the encouragement of art. Cypselids 

One of the earliest triumphs of Cypselus was probably the re- Corinth 
duction of Corcyra, which had formed a fleet of its own and had Corcyra 
grown to be a rival of its mother in the Ionian seas. It has already subject, 
been mentioned that the earliest battle of ships between two Greek 
states was supposed to have been fought between Corinth and 
Corcyra. The attempt of Corinth to form a colonial empire was an 
interesting experiment. The idea of Cypselus cot responded to our 
modern colonial system, in which the colonies are in a relation 
of dependence to the mother-country, and not to that of the 
Greeks, in which the colony was an independent sovereign state. 
Geographical conditions alone rendered it out of the question to 
apply the new principle to Syracuse, but the success at Corcyra 
was followed up by a development of Corinthian influence in the 
north-west of Greece. The Acamanian peninsula of Leucas was Leucas. 
occupied and made into an island by piercing a channel through 
the narrow isthmus. Anactorion was founded on the south side of Ambracia. 
the Ambracian gulf, and inland, on the north side, Ambracia. Apollonia. 
Apollonia was planted on. the coast of Epirus; and farther north ^ 5am * 
Corcyra, under the auspices of her mother-city, colonised Epid- 
amnus. At a later period, and in another quarter of the Greek 
world, a son of Periander founded Potidaea in the Chalcidic 
peninsula. 

Cypselus and Periander did their utmost to promote the com- Trade, 
mercial activity of their city. In the middle of the seventh cen¬ 
tury the rival Euboean cities, Chalris and Eretria, were the most 
important merchant states of Greece. But fifty years later they had Dedme of 
somewhat declined; Corinth and Aegina were taking their place. ^j tna 
Their decline was brought about by their rivalry, which led to an Chalcis. 
exhausting war for the Lelantine plain. It is said that this struggle War of 
assumed the larger proportions of a Greek mercantile war, involv- Lelantine 
ing on one side Corinth and Samos as allies of Chalcis, on the other Plain (end 
Megara and Miletus as allies of Eretria. The dates are uncertain, 
but the fact seems to be that the strife was protracted and inter¬ 
rupted, and at some points in its course it may have' led to con¬ 
sequences beyond Euboea. Archilochus sang how 
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Euboea's spear-famed lords 

Shoot not with slings or bows, but smite with swords; 

and Theognis of Megara at a much later date speaks of the end of 
the war as a recent event:— 

Cerinthus fallen; the Lelantine plain 
Waste, and the vineyards; all the Good have fled; 

The city in the power of evil men! 

O might the Cypselids even so be sped! 

an utterance which shows that the end of the war was complicated 
by domestic factions. Eretria suffered most in the struggle; she 
lost her share in the Lelantine plain, and she presently lost also 
her continental territory, the plain of Oropus, which in the course 
of the sixth century passed under the power of Thebes. Moreover 
her sway over the islands of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos was under¬ 
mined, and they came after a while under Athenian influence. 

The decline of Chalcis was perhaps promoted by a radical 
change in the foreign policy of Corinth. This city had formerly 
cultivated the alliance of Samos. She now deserted this alliance 
and formed a friendship with her old foe Miletus. The cause of this 
change was, at least in great measure, the natural sympathy of 
tyrannies. Thrasybulus the powerful tyrant of Miletus sym¬ 
pathised with Periander the powerful tyrant of Corinth. This 
change in policy is connected with the change in the balance of 
mercantile power. Corinth is more prosperous than ever; and 
Aegina is beginning to share with her the place which was hitherto 
held by the cities of Euboea. 

The foreign relations of Periander extended to Egypt, and there 
are two indications of his intercourse with the Egyptian monarchs 
Necho and Psammetichus II. His nephew and successor was called 
after the last-named king. Moreover we may guess that the canal 
works of Necho suggested to Periander undertakings of the same 
kind—the small canal which he actually cut at Leucas, and the 
great canal which he designed to cut through the isthmus of Corinth 
itself. But a Greek tyrant had not at his command the slave- 
labour of which an Egyptian king disposed, and the design fell 
through—an enterprise more than once attempted since, but not 
accomplished till our own day. Had Periander had the resources 
to carry out his idea, the subsequent history of Greek military 
and naval operations would have been largely changed. 

While the most successful of the tyrants, like Periander, fur¬ 
thered material civilisation, they often manifested an interest in 
intellectual pursuits, and did something for the promotion of art. 
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_V new form of poetry called the dithyramb was developed at 
■Corinth during this period, the rude strains which were sung at 
vintage-feasts in honour of Dionysus being moulded into an artistic 
shape. The discovery was attributed to Arion, a mythical minstrel, 
who was said to have leaped into the sea under the compulsion of 
mariners who robbed him, and to have been carried to Corinth 
on the back of a dolphin, the fish of Dionysus. 

In architecture, Corinthian skill had made an important con¬ 
tribution to the development of the temple. In the course of the 
seventh century men began to translate into stone the old shrine 
of brick and wood; and stone temples arose in all parts of the 
Greek world—the lighter “Ionic” form in Ionia, the heavier 
“Doric” in the elder Greece. By the invention of roof-tiles, Corin¬ 
thian workmen rendered it practicable to give a considerable in¬ 
clination to the roof; and thus in each gable of the temple a large 
triangular space was left, inviting the sculptor to fill it with a 
story in marble. The pediment, as we name it, was called by the 
Greeks the “eagle”; and thus it was said that Corinth had dis¬ 
covered the eagle. 

Seven great columns of limestone, which till the other day were 
almost the only sign that marked the site of ancient Corinth, are 
probably a relic of the reign of Periander. They belonged to the 
colonnade of a large Doric temple, with two separate chambers. 
It was a sanctuary of Apollo, and the second chamber was perhaps 
a treasury. The dedicatory offerings of the Cypselids at Delphi 
and Olympia were rich and remarkable. The treasure-house of 
the Corinthians at Delphi was ascribed to Cypselus. More famous,, 
on account of the legend which was in later times attached to 
it, was a large chest of cedar-wood, which was dedicated, prob¬ 
ably by Periander, in the shrine of Hera at Olympia. It was called 
the chest of Cypselus, and was said to have been the place in 
which Labda hid her child. This story overlooked the fact that a 
chest was an obvious place to search in, and fabricated the theory 
that the Corinthians called a chest a “jar.” Three sides of the 
chest were ornamented with mythological scenes which ran round' 
in five bands. I’t was still in existence eight centuries later, and,' a- 
traveller who saw it then has left a minute description, which en¬ 
ables us to form a notion how Greek art in the days of Periander 
attempted the treatment of legend. 

Judged by a modern standard, the. government of Periander was. 
strict, though in accordance with the practice in dther cities and 
with the Greek views of the time. There were laws forbiddmg-.men 
to acquire larne numbers of slaves or to live beyond their in come .;. 
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suppressing excessive luxury and idleness; hindering country 
people from fixing their abode in the city. 

In his home-life Periander was unlucky. He married Melissa, the 
daughter of Procles, who had made himself tyrant of Epidaurus. 
It tvas believed that he put her to death, and this led to an irrecon¬ 
cilable quarrel with his son Lycophron. The story is that Procles 
invited his two grandchildren, Lycophron and an elder brother, to 
his court. When they were departing he said to them, “Do ye know, 
boys, who killed your mother?” The elder was dull and did not un¬ 
derstand; hut the word sank into the heart of Lycophron, and 
henceforward he showed dislike and suspicion towards his father. 
Periander, pressing him, discovered what Procles had said; and the 
affair ended, for the time, in a war with Epidaurus in which Procles 
was captured, and the banishment of Lycophron to Corcyra. As 
years went on and Periander was growing old, seeing that his elder 
son was dull of wit, he desired to hand over the government to Ly¬ 
cophron. But the son was implacable, and did not deign even to 
answer his father’s messenger. Then Periander sent his daughter to 
intercede, but Lycophron replied that he would never come to Cor¬ 
inth while his father was there. Periander then decided to go him¬ 
self to Corcyra and leave Corinth to his son, but the Corcyraeans 
were so terrified at the idea of having the tyrant among them that 
they slew Lycophron in order to foil the plan. For this act Peri¬ 
ander chastised them heavily. 

The great tyrant died and was succeeded by his nephew Psam- 
metichus, who having ruled for a few years was slain. With him the 
tyranny of the Cypselids came to an end, and an aristocracy of 
merchants was firmly established. At the same time the Cypselid 
colonial system partly broke down, for Corcyra became indepen¬ 
dent and hostile, while the Ambraciots set up a democracy. But 
over her other colonies Corinth retained her influence, and was on 
friendly terms with all of them. 

The natural sympathy of tyrannies affected the relations of 
Corinth and Megara. Some time after the inauguration of the 
Cypselid tyranny, a similar constitutional change occurred at Me¬ 
gara, and a friendship sprang up between the two cities. The mer¬ 
cantile development of Megara, famous for her weavers, had en¬ 
riched the nobles, who held the political power and oppressed the 
peasants with a grinding despotism. Then Theagenes arose as a de¬ 
liverer and made himself tyrant. The example of Cypselus, and 
probably his direct influence and help, had something to do with 
the enterprise of Theagenes. A connexion between the tyrannies of 
Corinth and Megara seems Implied in the rancorous reference 
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which the Megarian poet Theognis makes to the Cypselids. Having 
obtained a bodyguard, Theagenes surprised and massacred the 
aristocrats. His term of tyranny was marked by one solid work, the 
construction of an aqueduct. He was overthrown and did not, like 
Cypselus, transmit his power to his descendants. Then followed a 
political struggle between the aristocracy, which had regained its 
power, and the people. But the time for an unmitigated aristocracy 
had gone by; the demos could not be ignored or brushed aside. 
Concessions were wrung from the government. The economical 
condition of the peasants was relieved by a measure which forced 
the capitalists to pay back the interest which they had extorted, 
while the political disabilities were relieved by extending citizen¬ 
ship to the country population and admitting the tillers of the soil 
to the Assembly. These conflicts and social changes are reflected in 
the poems of Theognis, who meditated and lamented them. He 
sang in the early part of the sixth century, pouring out his heart to 
Cyrnus, a young noble of the Polypaid family. 10 He had made an 
unsuccessful voyage, lost his land and fortune, and consequently 
his influence. He judges severely the short-sighted, greedy policy of 
his own caste, and sees that it is likely to lead to another tyranny. 
On the other hand, his sympathies are with an aristocratic form of 
government, and he discerns with dismay the growth of democratic 
tendencies, and the changed condition of the country folk, whom he 
regarded with true aristocratic contempt. The exclusiveness of the 
nobility was breaking down in the new circumstances, and mixed 
marriages were coming in. He cries: 

Unchanged the walls, but, ah, how changed the folk! 

The base, who knew erstwhile nor law nor right, 

But dwelled like deer, with goatskin for a cloak, 

Are now ennobled; and, 0 sorry plight! 

The nobles are made base in all men’s sight. 

It was not long before the importance of Megara as a power in 
Greece dwindled. The war with Athens which resulted in the loss of 
the island of S alarm's was decisive for her own decline and for the 
rise of her rival. 20 

The rise of a tyranny in agricultural Sicyon seems to have oc¬ 
curred much about the same time as at mercantile Corinth. We 
know nothing of the circumstances. The name of the first founder, 
who was of low birth, is said to have been Orthagoras. 21 The first of 

™ The Theognidea are a collection of poems of various ages—drinking songs, 
moral and political apophthegms. Those addressed to Cyrnus are from the 
genuine Theognis. 

“Sec below, p. 182. 

a Cleisthenes was the son of Aristonymus, the son of Myron, the son of 
Andreas, according to Herodotus, who, does not mention Orthagoras. 
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the house of whom we have any historical record is Cleisthenes, 
who ruled in the first quarter of the sixth century. His hostility to 
Argos, which claimed lordship over Sicyon, the part he took in the 
Sacred War of Delphi, and the splendour of his court are the chief 
facts of which we know. He was engaged in an Argive war. He 
would not permit rhapsodists to recite the Homeric poems at Sicy¬ 
on, because there was so much in them about Argos and Argives; 
and he did away with the worship of the Argive hero Adrastus, 
whose cult in Sicyon had been conspicuous. It is also stated that 
not wishing that the tribes of Sicyon and Argos should have the 
same names, he substituted for the Dorian tribes—Hylleis, Pam- 
phyli, Dymanes—the insulting names Swine-ites, Assites, and Pig- 
ites, and called his own tribe Archelaoi, “Rulers”; and that this 
nomenclature endured for sixty years after his death, when the old 
Dorian names were restored and Archelaoi changed to Aigialeis. In 
this form the story seems highly unlikely, for such a change would 
have been a greater slight to the mass of the Sicyonians than to the 
Argives. But it is quite possible that the tyrant changed the name 
of his own tribe Aigialeis to Archelaoi, and we can understand how 
the story might have arisen out of a word spoken in jest: “I have 
changed my Goats (into Rulers of the folk; I have a 
mind to change those Argive ITy-lleis and the rest of them into 
Swine and Asses.” 

Cleisthenes married his daughter Agarista to an Athenian noble, 
Megacles, of the famous family of the Alcmaeonids. A legend is 
told of the wooing of Agarista which illustrates the tyrant’s wealth 
and hospitality and the social ideas of the age. On the occasion of 
an Olympian festival at which he had himself won in the chariot- 
race, Cleisthenes made proclamation to the Greeks that all who 
aspired to the hand of his daughter should assemble at Sicyon, 
sixty days hence, and be entertained at his court for a year. At the 
end of the year he would decide who was most worthy of his daugh¬ 
ter. Then there came to Sicyon all the Greeks who had a high opin¬ 
ion of themselves or of their families. From Sybaris and Siris in the 
far west, from Epidamnus and Aetolia, Arcadia and Elis, Argos and 
Athens, Euboea and Thessaly, the suitors for the hand of Agarista 
came. Cleisthenes tested their accomplishments for a year. He tried 
them in gymnastic exercises, but laid most stress on their social 
qualities. The two Athenians, Hippocleides and Megacles, pleased 
him best, but to Hippocleides of these two he most inclined. The 
day appointed for the choice of the husband came, and Cleisthenes 
sacrificed a hundred oxen and feasted all the suitors and all the folk 
of Sicyon. After the dinner, the wooers competed in music and 
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general conversation. Hippocleides was the most brilliant, and, as 
his success seemed assured, he bade the flute-player strike up and 
began to dance. Cleisthenes was suiprised and disconcerted at this 
behaviour, and his surprise became disgust when Hippocleides, who 
thought he was making a decisive impression, called for a table and 
danced Spartan and Athenian figures on it. The host controlled his 
feelings, but, when Hippocleides proceeded to dance on his head, he 
could no longer resist, and called out, “O son of Tisander, you have 
danced away your bride.” But the Athenian only replied, “Hippo¬ 
cleides careth not,” and danced on. Megacles was chosen for Agar- 
ista and rich presents were given to the disappointed suitors. 

Sect. 8. The Sacred War. The Pan Hellenic Games 

The most important achievement of Cleisthenes, and that which 
won him most fame in the Greek world, was his championship of 
the Delphic oracle. 

The temple of Delphi, or Pytho, lay in the territory of the Pho- 
cian town of Crisa 22 A Delphic Hymn tells how Apollo came “to 
Crisa, a hill facing to westward, under snowy Parnassus; a beetling 
cliff overhangs it, beneath is a hollow, rugged glen. Here,” he said, 
“I will make me a fair temple, to be an oracle for men.” The poet’s 
picture is perfect. The sanctuary of "rocky Pytho” was terraced on 
a steep slope, hard under the bare sheer cliffs of Parnassus, looking 
down upon the deep glen of the Pleistus; an austere and majestic 
scene, supremely fitted for the utterance of the oracles of God. The 
city of Crisa lay on a vine-tressed hill to the west of the temple, and 
commanded its own plain, which stretched southward to the sea. 
The men of Crisa claimed control over the Delphians and the 
oracle, and levied dues on the visitors who came to consult the 
deity. The Delphians desired to free themselves from the control of 
the Crisaeans, and they naturally looked for help to the great 
league of the north, in which the Thessalians, the ancient foes of the 
Phocians, were now the dominant member. The folks who belonged 
to this religious union were the "dwellers around” the shrine of 
Demeter at Anthela, dose to the pass of Thermopylae; and hence 
they were called the Amphictiones of Anthela or Pylae. The league 
was probably old; it was formed, at all events, before the Thessa¬ 
lians had incorporated Achaean. Fhthiotis in Thessaly; for the 
people of Phthiotis were an independent member of the league, 

” Crisa and Cirrba are different forms of the same name, and mean the 
same town. After the destruction of Crisa the name was applied to the port 
where the pilgrims used to land—mentioned simply as Xffo}* 1 in the Hymn to 
the Pythian Apollo, a work of the seventh century. 
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•which included the Locrians, Phocians, Boeotians, and Athenians, 
as well as the Dorians, Malians, Dolophians, Enianes, Thessalians, 
Perrhaebians, and Magnetes. The members of the league were 
bound not to destroy, or cut off running water from, any city 
which belonged to it. 

The Amphictions espoused warmly the cause of Apollo and his 
Delphian servants, and declared a holy war against the men of 
Crisa who had violated the sacred territory. 23 And Delphi found a 
champion in the south as well as in the north. The tyrant of Sicyon 
across the gulf went forth against the impious city. It was not 
enough to conquer Crisa and force her to make terms or promises. 
As she was situated in such a strong position, commanding the road 
from the sea to the sanctuary, it was plain that the utter destruc¬ 
tion of the city was the only conclusion of the war which could lead 
to the assured independence of the oracle. The Amphictions and 
Sicyonians took the city after a sore struggle, rased it to the 
ground, and slew the indwellers. The Crisaean plain was dedicated 
to the god; solemn and heavy curses were pronounced against who¬ 
soever should till it. The great gulf which sunders northern Greece 
from the Peloponnesus, and whose old name “Crisaean” testified to 
the greatness of the Phocian city, received, after this, its familiar 
name “Corinthian” from the city of the Isthmus. 

One of the consequences of this war was the establishment of a 
dose connexion between Delphi and the Amphictiony of Anthela. 
The Delphic shrine became a second place of meeting, and the 
league was often called the Delphic Amphictiony. The temple was 
taken under the protection of the league; the administration of the 
property of the god was placed in the hands of the Hieromnemones 
or sacred councillors, who met twice a year in spring and autumn, 
both at Anthela and at Delphi. Two Hieromnemones were sent as 
its representatives by each member of the league. The oracle and 
the priestly nobles of Delphi thus won a position of independence; 
their great career of prosperity and power began. The Pythian 
games were now reorganised on a more splendid scale, and the 
ordering of them was one of the duties of the Amphictions. The fes¬ 
tival became, like the Olympian, a four-yearly celebration, being 
held in the middle of each Olympiad; gymnastic contests were in¬ 
troduced, whereas before there had been only a musical competi¬ 
tion; and money-prises were abolished for a wreath of bay. Cleis- 
thenes won the laurel in the first chariot-race in the new hippo¬ 
drome which was built in the plain below the ruins of Crisa. Hard 

** It is said that Solon the Athenian took an active part in urging on the 

W»r, 
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by was the stadion or racecourse in which the athletes ran and 
wrestled; and it was not till after many years had passed that the 
new stadion was built high up above Delphi itself, close under the 
cliffs. Cleisthenes was remembered as having taken a prominent 
part both in the Sacred War and in the institution of the games; 
and he commemorated the occasion of his victory by founding 
Pythian games at Sicyon, which afterwards, by a stroke of the 
irony of history, became associated with the hated hero Adrastus. 
Before the Sacred War it would seem that Sicyon had a treasure- 
house within the Delphic precinct; some traces of its round form, 
some traces possibly of its primitive sculptures, have been discov¬ 
ered; but not long after the war, the old building had to make way 
for a larger house in the shape of a Doric temple, and it is hard not 
to believe that it was Cleisthenes himself who erected this lordlier 
treasury for Sicyon. 

Much about the same time two other Panhellenic festivals were 
instituted at Isthmus and at Nemea. It is uncertain whether the 
Isthmian games in honour of Poseidon were founded by Periander, 
or in commemoration of the abolition of tyranny at Corinth after 
the death of Psammetichus. The games in honour of Nemean Zeus 
were administered by the little town of Cleonae and seem to have 
been established by the influence of Argos. Both the Isthmian and 
the Nemean festivals were two-yearly. Thus from the beginning of 
the sixth century four Panhellenic festivals are celebrated, two in 
the Peloponnesus, one on the isthmus, one in the north; and 
throughout the course of Grecian history the prestige of these 
gatherings never wanes. 

These four Panhellenic festivals helped to maintain a feeling of 
fellowship among all the Greeks; and we may suspect that the pro¬ 
motion of this feeling was the deliberate policy of the rulers who 
raised these games to Panhellenic dignity. But it must not be over¬ 
looked that the festivals were themselves only a manifestation of a 
tendency towards unity, which had begun in the eighth century. 
We have already seen how this tendency was promoted by colonisa¬ 
tion, and confirmed by the introduction of a common name for the 
Greek race. About the middle of the seventh century, we meet the 
name “Panhellenes” in a poem of Archilochus, and the phrase 
“Panhellenes and Achaeans” occurs in a passage, which may be 
still earlier, in the Homeric Catalogue of the Ships. The Panhel¬ 
lenic idea, the conception of a common Hellenic race with common 
interests, was encouraged by the poetical records of the heroic age. 
The Trojan war was remembered as a common enterprise, in which 
northern and southern Greece had joined; and the ancient poets 
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had called the whole host “Achaeans” or “Argives” indifferently. 
The Homeric poems were a bond among all men of Greek speech, 
and the memory of Troy was an ingredient in a sentiment which, 
though we cannot call it national, was distinctly a sentiment of 
community. The feeling of community was also displayed in the 
recognition of the Pythian Apollo as the chief and supreme oracle 
of Greece. The growth of the prestige of the Delphic god might 
almost have been used as a touchstone for measuring the growth 
of the feeling of community. As a meeting-place for pilgrims and 
envoys from all quarters of the Greek world, Delphi served to keep 
distant cities in touch with one another, and to spread news; pur¬ 
poses which were effected in a less degree by the Panhellenic festi¬ 
vals. The tendencies to unity were also shown by the leagues, 
chiefly of a religious kind, which were formed among neighbouring 
states. The maritime league of Calauria is an instance; 2 * the 
northern Amphictiony of Anthela is another; and we shall present¬ 
ly have a glimpse of the Ionic federation of Delos. Early in the 
sixth century we find the cities of Italy bound together by a sort of 
commercial league, which was indicated in the character of their 
coinage. We shall soon see Sparta uniting a large part of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus in a confederacy under her presidency. 

These tendencies to unity never resulted in a political union of 
all Hellas. The Greek race never became a Greek nation; for the 
Panhellenic idea was weaker than the love of local independence. 
But an ideal unity was realised; it was realised in those beliefs and 
institutions which we have just been considering. They fostered in 
the hearts of the Greeks a lively feeling of fellowship and a deep 
pride in Hellas; though there was no political tie. And it is to be 
noted that the Delphic oracle made no efforts to promote political 
unity, though unintentionally it promoted unity of another kind. If 
it had made any such efforts, they would certainly have failed; for 
the orade had little influence in initiation. Greek states did not ask 
Apollo to originate or direct their policy; they only sought his au¬ 
thority for what they had already determined. 

We saw that the Boeotians were a member of the northern 
Amphictiony. The unity of Boeotia itself had taken the form of a 
federation, in which Thebes was the dominant power, being not 
only the federal capital, but—at all events in later times—being 
represented by two members on the board of Boeotarchs, as the 
federal magistrates were called, whereas each of the other cities re¬ 
turned only one Boeotarch. Its religious centre—for like all old 
Greek federations it was religious before it became political—was 

“See below, p. 170. For the Ionic league of Delos, see p. 190, 
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the sanctuary of Poseidon at Onchestus. In the seventh century it 
did not yet include all Boeotia; Orchomenus still resisted. But at 
length Thebes forced Orchomenus to join, and in the course of the 
sixth century the Graian land of Oropus was annexed. The unity 
of Boeotia, thus completed, had its weak points; its maintenance 
depended upon the power of Thebes; some of the cities were re¬ 
luctant members. Above all, Plataea chafed; she had kept herself 
pure from mixture noth the Boeotian settlers, and her whole his¬ 
tory—of which some remarkable episodes will pass before us—may 
be regarded as an isolated continuation of the ancient struggle 
between the elder Greek inhabitants of the land and the Boeotian 
conquerors. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE UNION OF ATTICA AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE ATHENIAN 

DEMOCRACY 

Sect. i. The Union of Attica 

When lecorded history begins, the story of Athens is the story of 
Attica, the inhabitants of Attica are Athenians. But Attica, like its 
neighbour Boeotia and other countries of Greece, was once occu¬ 
pied by a number of independent states. Some of these little king¬ 
doms are vaguely remembered in legends which tell of the giant 
Pallas who ruled at Pallene under the north-eastern slopes of Hy- 
mettus, of the dreaded Cephalus lord of the southern region of 
Thoricus, or of Porphyrion of mighty stature whose domain was at 
Athmonon under Mount Pentelicus. The hill of Munychia was, in 
the distant past, an island, and was crowned by a stronghold; the 
name Piraeus has been supposed to preserve the memory of days 
when the lords of Munychia looked across to the mainland and 
spoke of the “opposite shore.” At a later stage we find neighbour¬ 
ing villages uniting themselves together by political or religious 
bonds. Thus in the north, beyond Pentelicus, Marathon and Oenoe 
and two other towns formed a tetrapolis. Again Piraeus, adjacent 
Phaleron, and two other places joined in the common worship of 
the god Heracles, and were called the Four-Villages. Of all the 
lordships between Mount Cithaeron and Cape Sunium the two 
most important were those of Eleusis and Athens, severed from one 
another by the hill-chain of Aegaleos. 

It was upon Athens, the stronghold in the midst of the Cephisian 
plain, five miles from the sea, that destiny devolved the task of 
working out the unity of Attica. This Cephisian plain, on the south 
side open to the Saronic gulf, is enclosed by hills, on the west by 
Aegaleos, on the north-west by Pames, on the east by Hymettus, 
while the gap in the north-east, between Parnes and Hymettus, is 
filled by the gable-shaped mass of Pentelicus. The river Cephisus 
flows not far from Athens to westward, but the Acropolis was girt 
by two smaller streams, the Ilisus and die Eridanus . 1 We have seen 

1 This stream no longer exists, but its bed has been traced. 
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that it had been occupied as an abode of men in the third millen¬ 
nium, and that in the bronze age it was one of the strong places of 
Greece. There still remain pieces of the wall of grey-blue limestone 
with which the Pelasgian lords of the castle secured the edge of 
their precipitous hill . 2 The old wall was called the Pelargikon, but 
in later times this name was specially applied to the ground on the 
north-western slope. The Acropolis is joined to the Areopagus by 
a high saddle, which forms its natural approach, and on this side 
walls were so constructed that the main western entrance to the 
citadel lay through nine successive gates. At the north-western 
comer a covered staircase led down to the well of Clepsydra, which 
supplied the fortress with water; and on the north side there were 
two narrow “postern” descents into the plain, much steeper than 
that at Tiryns. We may take it that all these constructions were the 
work of the Pelasgians and were inherited by their Greek succes¬ 
sors. 

The first Greeks who won the Pelasgic acropolis were probably 
the Cecropes, and, though their name was forgotten as the name of 
an independent people, it survived in another form. For the later 
Athenians were always ready to describe themselves as the sons of 
Cecrops. This Cecrops was numbered among the imaginary pre¬ 
historic kings of Athens; he was nothing more than the fabulous 
ancestor of the Cecropes. But the time came when other Greek 
dwellers in Attica won the upper hand over the Cecropes, and 
brought with them the worship of Athena. It was a momentous 
day in the history of the land when the goddess, whose cult was 
already established in many other Attic places, took possession of 
the hill which was to be pre-eminently, and for all time, associated 
with her name. The Acropolis became Athenai; the folks—whether 
Cecropes or Pelasgians—who dwelled in the villages around it, on 
the banks of the Illsus and Eridanus, became Athenians. The god 
whom the Cecropes worshipped on the hill, Poseidon Erechtheus, 
was forced to give way to the goddess. Legend told that Athena 
and Poseidon had disputed the possession of the Acropolis, and 
that each had set a token there, the goddess her sacred olive-tree, 
the god a salt-spring. The dethroned deity was not banished; there 
was a conciliation, characteristic of the Greek temper, between the 
old and the new. Erechtheus in the shape of a snake is permitted 
still to live on the hill of Athena, and the oldest temple that was 
built for the, goddess, harboured iso the god. In later times Athe- 

* Remains of prehistoric houses, and perhaps of the royal paiace (see above, 
p. 20), have also been found on the north side of the Acropol«. 
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nian “history” transformed Erechtheus into a hero, and regarded 
him, like Cecrops, as one of the early kings. 

There was another god who was closely associated in Attic 
legend with Athena, and Athens was distinguished by the high 
honour in which she held him. This was Hephaestus, the divine 
smith, the master and helper of handicraftsmen, the cunning giver 
of wealth. But we cannot say how far back his worship in Attica 
goes, or when his special feasts were instituted. It is probable that 





Fxo. 41.—Athena and Poseidon on a vase painted by Amasis. 


his honour grew along with the prosperity of the craftsmen. An 
Athenian poet calls his countrymen “sons of Hephaestus,” and, 
according to one myth, it was from his seed that all the earth-born 
inhabitants of Attica were sprung. At the feast of Apaturia, in the 
last days of autumn, when children were admitted into the Phra- 
tries by a solemn ceremony, the fathers used to light torches at the 
hearth and sing a hymn to the lord of fire. 

The next great step in Attic history was the union of the land. 
We cannot be certain at what time this union took place, it recedes 
beyond the beginnings of recorded history; and we can only dimly 
discern how it was brought about. When the lords of the Acropplis 
had subdued their own Cephisian plain, from, Mount Paroes to the 
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hill of Munychia, from the slopes of Hymettus to Aegaleos, they 
were tempted to extend their power eastward into the “Midlands” 
beyond Mount Hymettus, and subdue the southern “acte,” or 
wedge of land which ends in the lofty cape of Sunium. The comple¬ 
tion of this conquest was possibly the first great achievement of 
Athens, and the second was probably the subjugation of the north¬ 
eastern plain of Marathon and the “tetrapolis.” Thus the first stage 
in the union of Attica is the reduction of the small independent 
sovereignties throughout all the land, except the Eleusinian plain in 
the west, under the loose overlordship of Athens. 

In the course of time the feeling of unity in Attica became so 
strong that all the smaller lordships, which formed parts of the 
large state, but still retained their separate political organisations, 
could be induced to surrender their home governments and merge 
themselves in a single community with a government centralised in 
the city of the Cephisian plain. The man of Thoricus or Aphidnae 
or Icaria now became a citizen of Athens and his political rights 
must be exercised there. The memory of this synoecism was pre¬ 
served in historical times by an annual feast, and it was fitting that 
it should be so remembered, for it determined the whole history of 
Athens. From this time forward she is no longer merely the su¬ 
preme city of Attica. She is neither the head of a league of partly 
independent states, nor yet a despotic mistress of subject-com¬ 
munities. She is not what Thebes is to become in Boeotia, or what 
Sparta is in Laconia. If she had been, and she might well have 
been, either of these things, her history would have been gravely 
altered. She is the central city of an united state; and to the people 
of every village in Attica belong the same political rights as to the 
people of Athens herself. The man of Marathon or the man of 
Thoricus is no longer an Attic, he is an Athenian. It is generally 
supposed that the synoecism was the work of one of the kings. It 
was undoubtedly the work of one man; but it is possible that it be¬ 
longs to the period immediately succeeding the abolition of the 
royal power. 

In after-times the Athenians thought that the hero Theseus, 
whom they had enrolled in the list of their early kings , 8 was the 
author of the union of their country. But at the period when that 
union was brought about Theseus was not a national hero. He was 
a local god, worshipped in the Marathonian district and in the east 

a Old Attic tradition (preserved by Herodotus) counted only four kings be¬ 
fore Theseus, viz. Cecrops, Erechtheus, Pandion, and Aegeus. The four Cleis- 
thenic tribes (see next chapter) which were named after Attic kings were 
named after these four. The augmentation of the list r’ dn* to TTrf«-ninw 
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coastlands of Attica; he had not yet won the importance which he 
was to possess hereafter in Athenian myth and history. 

Sect. 2. Foundation of the Athenian Commonwealth 

The early history of the Athenian constitution resembles that of 
most other Greek states, in the general fact that a royalty, sub- 



Fig. 43.—Codrus, going forth to his last battle, bids a friend farewell (.Bologna 

cylix). 


jected to various restrictions, passes into an aristocracy. But the 
details of the transition are peculiar, and the beginning of the re¬ 
public seems to have been exceptionally early. The traditional 
names of the Attic kings who came after the hero Theseus are cer¬ 
tainly in some cases, and, it may be, in most cases, fictitious, the 
most famous of them being the Neleid Codrus , 4 who was said to 

* Codrus was regarded by the Ionian cities as the leader of the Ionian colo¬ 
nisation; and therefore, as Athens claimed to be the mother city of the Ionian 
colonies, Codrus must needs be connected with Attica and made into an Athe¬ 
nian king. He was made the son of Melanthus, the eponymous hero of Me- 
laenae. Now many Ionian families connected their origin with Messenia and 
the Neleids of Pylos; and it therefore became necessary for Athens, to the full 
establishment of her maternal relation to Ionia, to bring Neleids from Pylos 
to Attica. Consequently the hero Melanthus was explained to be a Neleid 
prince, a descendant of Nestor (see above, p. 74). It was said that the 
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have sacrificed himself to save his country on the occasion of an 
attack of invaders from the Peloponnesus. The Athenians said that 
they had abolished royalty, on the death of Codrus, because he was 
Loo good to have a successor—a curious reversal of the usual causes 
of such a revolution. But this story is a late invention . 5 The first 
limitation of the royal power effected by the aristocracy was the 
institution of a polemarch or military commander. The supreme 
command of the army, which had belonged to the king, was trans¬ 
ferred to him and he was elected from and by the nobles. The next 
step seems to have been the overthrow of the royal house by the 
powerful family of the Medontids. The Medontids did not them¬ 
selves assume the royal title, nor did they abolish it. They insti¬ 
tuted the office of archon or regent, and this office usurped the most 
important functions of the king. Acastus, the Medontid, was the 
first regent. We know that he was an historical person; the archons 
of later days always swore that they would be true to their oath 
even as Acastus. He held the post for life, and his successors after 
him; and thus the Medontids resembled kings, though they did not 
bear the kingly name. But they fell short of royalty in another 
way too; for each regent was elected by the community; the com¬ 
munity was only bound to elect a member of the Medontid family. 
The next step in weakening the power of this kingly magistrate was 
the change of the regency from a life office to an office of ten years. 
This reform is said to have been effected about the middle of the 
eighth century. It is uncertain at what time the Medontids were 
deprived of their prerogative and the regency was thrown open to 
all the nobles. With the next step we reach firmer ground. The re¬ 
gency became a yearly office, and from this time onward an official 
list of the archons seems to have been preserved. 

But meanwhile there were still kings at Athens. The Medontids 
had robbed the kings of their royal power, but they had not done 
away with the kings; there was to be a king at Athens till the latest 
days of the Athenian democracy. It seems probable that, as some 
historical analogies might suggest, the Medontids allowed the shad¬ 
ow of royalty to remain in the possession of the old royal house!, 
so that for some time there would have been life-kings existing by 
the side of the life-regents; it is not likely that from the very first 

Athenian king Thymoetes—the eponymous ancestor of the clan of the Thy- 
moetadae—was compelled on account of his cowardice to resign the royal 
power to the brave stranger Melanthus. 

'The popular story of Codrus visiting the camp of the Peloponnesians in 
peasant’s dress, and seeking a quarrel in order that the enemy might slay him 
—an orade having predicted that they would take Athens if they did pot slay 
king Codrus—is also late. According to the older tradition Codrus fell in 
b * ' ’* 
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the kingship was degraded to be a yearly office, filled by election. 
This, however, was what it ultimately became. 

The whole course of the constitutional development is uncer¬ 
tain; for it rests upon traditions, of which it is extremely hard to 
judge the value. But, whatever the details of the growth may have 
been, two important facts are to be grasped. One is that the fall of 
royalty, which does not imply the abolition of the royal name, hap¬ 
pened in Athens at an earlier period than in Greece generally. The 
other is that the Medontids were not kings, but archons—the 
chiefs of an aristocracy. The great work of the Medontids was the 
foundation of the Athenian commonwealth; and perhaps one of 
their house is to be remembered for another achievement, not less 
great, which has been already described, the union of Attica. 

That union need not be older than the ninth century, and it is 
possible that the same republican movement which led to the 
downfall of the old royal house of the Acropolis, led to the synoe- 
cism of Attica. The political union of a country demands a system 
of organisation; and the statesmen who united Attica sought their 
method of organisation from one of those cities of Ionia, which 
Athens came to look upon as her own daughters. All the inhabi¬ 
tants were distributed into four tribes, which were borrowed from 
Miletus. The curious names of these tribes—Geleontes, Argadeis, 
Aigicoreis, and Hopletes—seem to have been derived from the 
worship of special deities; for instance, Geleontes from Zeus 
Geleon. But the original meanings of the names had entirely 
passed away, and the tribes were affiliated to Apollo Patroos, the 
paternal Apollo, from whom all Athenians claimed descent. The 
Brotherhoods seem to have been reorganised and arranged under 
the tribes—three to each tribe; so that there were twelve brother¬ 
hoods in the Attic state. At the head of each tribe was a “tribe- 
king.” 

"We can see the clan organisation at Athens better than else¬ 
where. The families of each clan derived themselves from a com¬ 
mon ancestor , 0 and most of the clan names are patronymics. The 
worship of this ancestor was the chief end of the society. All the 
clans alike worshipped Zeus Herkeios and Apollo Patroos; many of 
them had a special connexion with other public cults. Each had 
a regular administration and officers, at the head of whom was an 
"archon.” To these clans only members of the noble families be¬ 
longed; but the other classes, the peasants and the craftsmen, 
formed similar organisations founded on the worship not of a com- 

* And were therefore called Homogalaktes, “milk-fellows,” descended from 
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mon ancestor, for they could point to none, but some deity whom 
they chose. The members of these were called orgeoncs. This inno¬ 
vation heralds the advance of the lower classes to political import¬ 
ance. 

The brotherhoods, composed of families whose lands adjoined, 
united their members in the cult of Zeus Phratrios and Athena 
Phratria. In early times only clansmen belonged to the brother¬ 
hoods, but here again a change takes place in the seventh century, 
and orgeones are admitted. The organisation was then used for the 
purposes of census. Every child whose parents were citizens must 
be admitted into a brotherhood; and, if this rite is neglected, he is 
regarded as illegitimate. It should be observed that illegitimacy at 
Athens did not deprive a man of political rights, but he could not 
lay claim by right of birth to his father’s inheritance. 

At a much later time the constitutional historians of Athens 
made out that the clans were artificial subdivisions of the brother¬ 
hoods. They said that each tribe was divided into three brother¬ 
hoods, each brotherhood into thirty clans, and it was even added 
that each dan comprised thirty men. This artifidal scheme is true, 
so far as the relation of the tribe to the brotherhood is concerned; 
but it is not true in regard to the dan, and is refuted by the cir¬ 
cumstance that the tribes consisted of others than clansmen. 

Sect. 3. The Aristocracy in the Seventh Century 

Early in the seventh century, then, the Athenian republic was The arls- 
an aristocracy, and the executive was in the hands of three an- j£’" acy - 
nually elected officers, the archon, the king, and the polemarch. istratesf 
The archon was the supreme judge in all dvil suits. When he en- Archon; 
tered on office, he published a declaration that he would, through- ■, 
out the term of his archonship, preserve the property of every t j 
citizen intact. At a later time this sphere of judicial power was ,, 
limited and he judged mainly cases in which injured parents, or¬ 
phans, heiresses were involved. He held the chief place among the 
magistrates, having his offidal residence in the Prytaneum where 
was the public hearth, and his name appeared at the head of offi¬ 
dal lists, whence he was called eponymus; though the archonship L 
was a later institution than that of polemarch, as is shown by the J 
fact that no old religious ceremonies were performed by the 
archon, such as devolved upon the polemarch as well as upon the 
king. But the conduct of festivals instituted at later times was en¬ 
trusted to him. Such was the Thargelia, the late-May feast of the 
first-fruits, the chief Athenian feast of Apollo, introduced from 
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Delos probably in the seventh century; such was the great Diony- 
sia, which, as we shall see, were founded in the sixth. The pole- 
march had judicial duties, besides being commander-in-chief of the 
army. He held a court in the Epilykeion on the banks of the Ilisus, 
and judged there all cases in which non-citizens were involved. 
Thus what the archon was for citizens, the polemarch was for the 
class of foreign settlers who were called “metics.” The king had his 
residence in the royal Stoa in the Agora. His functions were con¬ 
fined to the management of the state-religion, and the conduct of 
certain judicial cases connected with religion. He was president of 
the Council, and thus had considerable power and responsibility in 
the conduct of the judicial functions of that body. 

The Bulfi or Council was the political organisation through 
which the nobles carried out, at Athens as elsewhere, the gradual 
abolition cf monarchy. This Council of Elders—a part as we saw 
of the Aryan inheritance of the Greeks—came afterwards to be 
called at Athens the Council of the Areopagus, to distinguish it 
from other councils of later growth. This name was derived from 
one of the Council’s most important functions. According to early 
custom, which we find reflected in Homer, murder and man¬ 
slaughter were not regarded as crimes against the state, but con¬ 
cerned exclusively the family of the slain man, which might either 
slay the slayer or accept a compensation. But gradually, as the 
worship of the souls of the dead and the deities of the underworld 
developed, the belief gained ground that he who shed blood was 
impure and needed cleansing. Accordingly when a murderer satis¬ 
fied the kinsfolk of the murdered by paying a fine, he had also to 
submit to a process of purification, and satisfy the Chthonian gods 
and the Erinyes or Furies, who were, in the original conception, the 
souls of the dead clamouring for vengeance. This notion of man¬ 
slaughter as a religious offence necessarily led to the interference 
of the state. For when the member of a community was impure, 
the stain drew down the anger of the gods upon the whole com¬ 
munity, if the unclean were not driven out. Hence it came about 
that the state undertook the conduct of criminal justice. The 
Council itself formed the court, and the proceedings were closely 
associated with the worship of the Semnai. These Chthonian god¬ 
desses had a sanctuary, which served as a refuge for him whose 
hand was stained with bloodshed, on the north-east side of the 
Areopagus, outside the city wall. It is possible that the association 
of this hill with the god Ares is merely due to a popular etymology, 
for he had no shrine here; but the correct explanation of the name 
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Arciospagos is not known . 7 On this rugged spot, apart from but 
within sight of the dwellings of men, the Council held its sittings 
for cases of murder, violence with murderous intent, poisoning, and 
incendiarism. The accuser stood on the stone of Insolence, the 
accused on the stone of Recklessness, each a huge unhewn block. 
This function of the Council, which continued to belong to it after 
it had lost its other powers, procured it the name of Areopagus. 

During the period of the aristocracy, the Council was the gov¬ 
erning body of Athens. We may be certain that the magistrates 
were always members; but otherwise we do not know how it was 
composed, and therefore can form no clear idea how the constitu¬ 
tion worked. The Council doubtless exercised direct control over 
the election of the chief magistrates; but we need have small doubt 
that the king, the archon, and the polemarch were either elected 
by the Ecclesia consisting of the whole body of citizens entitled to 
vote, or at all events were chosen by the Council out of a limited 
number nominated by the Assembly. 

As an achievement of the aristocracy we may regard the annexa¬ 
tion of Eleusis. The Eleusinian kingdom bound in by Athens on 
one side and Megara on the other—its little bay locked by Mega- 
rian Salamis—did not play any part in any portion of Greek his¬ 
tory of which we have the faintest record. But of its independent 
existence we have a dear echo in a hymn which tells the Eleusinian 
story of Demeter. That goddess, wandering in quest of her lost 
daughter Persephone, came to Eleusis, where she was hospitably 
entertained by the king, and would have made his infant son im¬ 
mortal but for the queen’s want of faith. This poem is thought to 
have been composed in the seventh century, and, if so, the days 
when Eleusis was independent had not yet passed out of men’s 
memories then. 

The middle of the seventh century is marked by a further con¬ 
stitutional change, which is the result of various social changes. 
The aristocracy of birth is forced to widen into an aristocracy of 
wealth. The general causes of this change are to be found in the 
new economical conditions which have been already pointed out as 
affecting the whole Greek world in the seventh century. But to 
understand their operation and political consequences at Athens, 
wc must look more closely into die classes of the Attic population 
and the social structure. 

’ One suggestion is that the name is derived from Athena Areia, who had an 
altar on the hill, another that it means the hill of the Arai, “curses," a name 
of the Semnai in Aeschylus. 
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Under the rule of the kings and the aristocracies, the free popu¬ 
lation fell into three classes: the Eupatridac or nobles; 8 the Georgi 
or peasants who cultivated their own farms; and the Dcmiurgi 
(public workers), those who lived by trade or commerce. The 
Eupatrids originally lived in the country, and many Attic places 
were called from their families, such as Paepnidae or Butadae. 
After the synoecism, many of them came to live in the city. The 
Demiurgi had their settlements in the neighbourhood of the city— 
for example, there was the quarter of the “potters” north of the 
Areopagus—and also villages in the country, such as Pelekcs or 
Daedalidae. But besides these classes of citizens, who had the right 
of attending the Assembly, there was a mass of freemen who were 
not citizens. Among these we can distinguish the agricultural 
labourers, who, having no land of their own, cultivated the estates 
of the nobles. In return for their labour they retained one-sixth of 
the produce and were hence called “Sixth-parters” (Hektemoroi). 
There were also the craftsmen who were employed and paid by the 
Demiurgi, and doubtless small retail dealers and others. 

Although Attica seems to have taken no part in the colonising 
movements of the eighth and seventh centuries, the Athenians 
shared in the trading activities of the period and were profoundly 
affected by the economical revolution in the Greek world. The 
cultivation of the olive was becoming a feature of Attica, and its 
oil a profitable article of exportation. At the same time Attic pot¬ 
ters were actively developing their industry on lines of their own, 
and Attic pottery was in the course of another century to become 
disseminated throughout the Mediterranean countries from Tus¬ 
cany to Cyprus. Jars of this age have been found in tombs near 
the Dipylon gate on the north-west side of Athens, and these Dipy¬ 
lon vases, as they are called, give us a glimpse of the Attic civili¬ 
sation of the period. We not only see a new style of vase-painting, 
with geometrical ornament and a symmetrical arrangement of the 
space at the painter’s disposal; but in the pictures of funeral pro¬ 
cessions we can observe with what pomp and cost the Attic nobles 
buried their dead. In the graves where these vases were found, 
offerings were laid beside the dead, pottery and sometimes gold 
ornaments; and the sepulchral pit was surmounted not by a mound 
but by a tall clay jar with an opening below, through which drink 
offerings could be poured. But it must be noticed that soon after 
this epoch, the influence of Ionia made itself felt in Attica, and the 
custom was introduced of burning the dead; burial, however, was 

“The generic name must be distinguished from the particular family of the 
Eupatridae, 
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not discontinued; the two customs subsisted side by side. Ionia 
also influenced Athenian dress. The woollen peplos fastened with 
a pin was given up and the Ionian sleeved tunic or chiton, of linen, 
took its place. 

It would be interesting if we might see in the rude representa¬ 
tions of ships on some of the Dipylon vases an illustration of the 
beginnings of Attic seamanship. The sea traffic of Athens must 
have been rapidly growing in the first half of the seventh century. 
It is easy to see how the active participation of Athens in trade 
began to undermine the foundations of the aristocracy of birth, by 



introducing a new standard of social distinction. The nobles en¬ 
gaged in mercantile ventures with various success, some becoming 
richer, and others poorer; and the industrial folk increased in 
wealth and importance. The result would ultimately be that wealth 
would assert iself as well as birth, both, socially and politically; and 
in the second half of the seventh century we find that, though the 
aristocracy has not been fully replaced by a timocracy, or constitu¬ 
tion, in which political rights depend entirely on wealth, all the con¬ 
ditions are present for such a transformation. For we find the people 
divided into three classes according to their wealth. The principle 
of division was the annual yield of landed property, in corn, oil, or 
wine. The highest class was the Pentacosiomedimni. Before this 
name had any official meaning it was perhaps in popular use to de¬ 
signate those large proprieturs whose income reached five hundred 
medimni of com, at a time when oil and wine had not been much 
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cultivated. When it acquired an official sense, it was defined to in¬ 
clude those whose land produced at least so many measures (me- 
dirnni) of corn and so many measures (metretae) of oil or wine as 
together amounted to five hundred measures. The second class 
included those whose property produced more than three hundred 
but less than five hundred such measures. These were called 
Knights, and so represented roughly those who could maintain a 
horse and take their part in war as mounted soldiers. The minimum 
income of the third class was two hundred measures, and their 
name, Teamsters, shows that they were well-to-do peasants who 
could till their land with a pair of oxen. The chief magistracies of 
archon, king, and polemarch were confined to the first class, but the 
principle was admitted that a successful man, although not a 
Eupatrid, was eligible for the highest offices if his income amounted 
to 500 midemni. It was natural that the rating should be expressed 
in terms of wealth derived from land; but it is not a necessary in¬ 
ference that the handicraftsmen were entirely excluded, or that in 
order to win political rights they were forced to purchase estates. 

At first this concession of the Eupatrids to their fellow-citizens 
did not practically amount to much. Most of the richest men in the 
state still belonged to the old clans; but the recognition of wealth 
as a political test could not fail to undermine ultimately the privi¬ 
leges of birth. The organisation of the lower classes into bodies re¬ 
sembling the Clans of the nobles, and their admission into the 
Brotherhoods, have been mentioned. It is probable that the insti¬ 
tution of the Thesmathetae also marks a step in the self-assertion of 
these classes. The Thesmathetae were a college of six judges, who 
managed the whole judicial system of Athens. It was their duty to 
examine, and call attention to defects in, the laws, and to keep a. 
record of judicial decisions; and they seem to have taken cogni¬ 
sance of all cases which belonged to the scope of the Council of 
Areopagus, except trials for murder. In fact, it looks as if they were 
practically a committee of that Council. They were elected an¬ 
nually, and it has been plausibly supposed that the number of six 
was determined by the fact that they originated in a compromise 
between the orders, three being Eupatrids, two Georgi, and one a 
Demiurgos. They were soon associated with the three chief magis¬ 
trates, the archon, basileus, and polemarch; and the nine came to 
form a sort of college and were called the Nine Archons. Each of the 
Nine when he entered on his office took an oath that he would act 
in accordance with the laws, and vowed that if he committed any in¬ 
justice he would dedicate in gold a man’s statue of life-size. It was a 
penalty which no archon could have discharged. 
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Outside these classes were the smaller peasants who had land of Thetes. 
their own, of which, however, the produce did not amount to two 
hundred measures of corn or oil, and the humbler handicraftsmen. 

These were called Thetes, the name being perverted from its proper 
meaning of “labourers.” The Thetes were citizens, but had no 
political rights. Yet they were beginning to win a certain public 
importance. The conditions of a growing maritime trade led to 
the development of a navy. As the sea power grew, a new organisa¬ 
tion was found necessary, and there can be little doubt that the 
duty of serving as marines in the penteconters mainly devolved 
upon the Thetes. This gave them a new significance in the state, a 
significance which would strengthen their claim to political rights 
when the time for pressing that claim should come. We shall see 
hereafter how closely connected was the democracy of Athens with 
her sea power; and we can hardly be wrong in surmising the faint 
foreshadowings of that connexion at the very beginning of her 
naval history. Each of the four tribes was divided, for this purpose, Nau- 
into twelve districts called Naucrariae; each naucraria was prob- council of 
ably bound to supply a ship. Thus the fleet consisted of forty-eight naucrari: 
ships. The administration was directed by a body of naucrari, at the prytanies. 

head of which were presidents; and the organisation might be ' 
found convenient for other than naval purposes. Thus the naucrari 
formed an important administrative council. 

We see then that, in the middle of the seventh century, society Recapitu- 
in Attica is undergoing the change which is transforming the face of Iation - 

all the progressive parts of Hellas; wealth is competing with des¬ 
cent as a political test; and the aristocracy of birth seems to be 
passing into a timocracy. The power is in the hands of the three 
chief archons, who always belong to the class of wealthy nobles, 
and the Council of Areopagus, which is certainly composed of 
Eupatridae. But the classes outside the noble Clans, the smaller 
proprietors and the merchants, are beginning to assert themselves 
and make their weight felt; possibly the institution of the th.es- 
mothetae is due to their pressure. They also obtain admission into 
the Brotherhoods, which had been hitherto exclusive. Attic trade 
is rapidly growing. The commercial development promotes these 
democratic tendencies, and has also led to the creation of a fleet, 
which, since the poorest class of citizens are required to man it, 
renders that class important and prepares the way for its political 
recognition. 

As yet, however, the naval establishment of Athens was but The 
small compared with her neighbours Chalcis and Corinth, or her p^id^ a ° 
daughter dties of Ionia. And Aegina, which had come fbr a while at 
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under the influence of Argos, outstripped her. It is interesting to 
find these two cities, Athens and Aegina, which were in later times 
to be bitter rivals for the supremacy in their gulf, in the seventh 
century taking part in an association for maintaining the worship 
of Poseidon in the little island of Calauria, over against Troezen. 
Other coast towns of the Saronic and Argolic bays—Epidaurus, 
Troezen, Hermione, Nauplia, Prasiae—belonged to this sacred 
union; and the Boeotian Orchomenus, by virtue of the authority 
which she still possessed over the sailors of Anthedon, was also a 
member. There was no political significance in the joint Calaurian 
worship of these maritime towns; their seamen propitiated Poseidon 
at Calauria, just as they sacrificed to Panhellenic Zeus on the far- 
seen Mountain of Aegina. And they were not grudging votaries. 
They built a house for the sea-god in his island; its foundations 
have been recently uncovered, and it is one of the earliest stone 
temples whose ruins have been found in Greece. 

Attica, like the rest of the Greek world, was disturbed in her 
economic development by the invention of money. She had natu¬ 
rally been brought into close commercial relations with her neigh¬ 
bour Aegina, which at this time began to take a leading part in 
maritime enterprise. Accordingly we find Athens adopting the 
Aeginetan coinage, and using a system of weights and measures 
which was almost, if not quite, identical with the Aeginetan. The 
introduction of money, which was at first very scarce, and led to 
the accumulation of capital in the chests of successful speculators, 
was followed by a period of transition between the old system of the 
direct exchange of commodities and the new system of a metallic 
medium; and this transitional period was trying to all men of small 
means. But the inevitable economic crisis did not come at once, 
though all conditions of social distress were present, and a conflict 
between the rich and the poor was drawing steadily near. An event 
happened about thirty years before the end of the century which 
shows that the peasants were still loyal to the existing constitution. 

The example of tyranny was infectious, and, as it flourished at 
the very door of Athens—in Megara and Corinth,—it was unlikely 
that some attempt should not be made at Athens too. A certain 
Cylon, of noble family, married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant 
of Megara; and, under Megarian influence and with Megarian 
help, he tried to make himself master of the city. Consulting the 
Delphic oracle, he was advised to seize the Acropolis on the greatest 
festival of Zeus. Cylon, an Olympic victor himself, had no doubt 
that the feast of Olympia was meant; but when his plot failed, it 
was explained that the orade referred to the Athenian feast of the 
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Diasia in March, which was celebrated outside the city. Cylon en¬ 
listed in his enterprise a number of noble youths, and a band of 
Megarian soldiers were sent by Theagenes; he had no support 
among the people. He succeeded in seizing the Acropolis, but the 
sight of foreign soldiers effectually quenched any lurking sympathy 
that any of the Athenians might have felt for an effort to overthrow 
the government. The Council of the naucraries summoned the hus¬ 
bandmen from the country, and the summons was readily obeyed. 
Cylon was blockaded in the citadel, and, after a long siege when 
food and water began to fail, he escaped with his brother from the 
fortress. The rest were soon constrained to capitulate. They sought 
refuge in the temple of Athena Polias, and left it when the archons 
promised to spare their lives. But Megacles, of the Alcmaeonid 
family, was archon this year; and at his instigation the pledge was 
disregarded, and the conspirators were put to death. Some feud 
among the clans may have been at work here. The city was saved 
from a tyrant, but it had incurred a grave pollution. Such a viola¬ 
tion of a solemn pledge to the suppliants who had trusted in the 
protection of the gods was an insult to the gods themselves; and 
the city was under a curse till the pollution should be removed. 
This view was urged by the secret friends of Cylon and those who 
hated the Alcmaeonids. And so it came to pass that while Cylon, 
his brother, and their descendants were condemned to disfranchise¬ 
ment and perpetual banishment, the Alcmaeonids and those who 
had acted with them were also tried on the charge of sacrilege and 
condemned to a perpetual exile, with confiscation of their property. 
And the bodies of those of the clan who had died between the deed 
of sacrilege and the passing of this sentence were exhumed and cast 
beyond the boundary of Attica. The banishment of the Alcmae¬ 
onids had consequences in the distant future, and we shall see 
how it comes into the practical politics of Athens two hundred 
years later. The tale is also told that the city required a further 
purification, and that a priest named Epimenides came from Crete 
and cleansed it. But it has been thought doubtful whether Epi¬ 
menides is more than a mythical name like Orpheus, since another 
story brings him to Athens again, for similar purposes of atone¬ 
ment, more than a century afterwards; and then both tales are 
conciliated by ascribing to the seer a miraculous sleep of a hundred 
years. 

In the course of the next ten years, the state of the peasants 
seems to have changed considerably for the worse. The outbreak 
of a war with Megara, in consequence of the plot of Cylon, aggra¬ 
vated the distress of the rural population; for the Attic coasts suf- 
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fered from the depredations of the enemy, and the Megarian 
market was closed to the oil-trade. Whether the peasants, who 
groaned under the existing system, found leaders and extorted con¬ 
cessions from the government, or whether the ruling classes them¬ 
selves saw the danger, and tried to prevent it by a timely conces¬ 
sion, it was at all events decided that a code of law should be drawn 
up and mitten down. Probably men had been clamouring long to 
obtain this security for life and property; and what the thes- 
mothetae may have already done by recording judicial decisions 
in writing was not enough. Dracon was appointed an extraordinary 
legislator (Thesmothetes), and empowered to codify and rectify 
the existing law. We know only the provisions of that part of his 
criminal law which dealt with the shedding of blood; for these 
provisions were not altered by subsequent legislation. In later 
times it was thought that Dracon revealed to the Athenians how 
harsh their laws were, and his name became proverbial for a severe 
lawgiver. An Athenian orator won credit for his epigram that 
Dracon’s laws were written not in ink but in blood. This idea arose 
from the fact that certain small offences, such as stealing cabbage, 
were punished by death. A broader view, however, of Dracon’s 
code will modify this view. He drew careful distinctions between 
murder and various kinds of accidental or justifiable manslaughter. 
In Dracon’s laws we meet a body of fifty-one judges, called the 
Ephetae. They were chosen from the Eupatrids, but it is not dear 
whether they formed a part of the Coundl of the Areopagus or 
were a wholly distinct body. Those cases of bloodshed which did not 
come before the court of die Areopagus were tried by the Ephetae, 
in case the shedder of blood was known. According to the nature 
of the deed the Ephetae held their court in different places: in the 
temple of the Delphinian Apollo, in the Palladion at Phaleron, or at 
Phreatto, a tongue of land on the Munychian peninsula. This last 
court was used in the case of those who were tried for manslaughter 
committed abroad, and as they might not set foot on the soil of 
their country, they bad to answer the charge standing in a boat 
drawn up near the shore. When the shedder of blood was not 
known, the case came before the King in the Prytaneum. 

It is unfortunate that we are not informed of Dracon’s other 
legislation. We know that the laws relating to debtors were string¬ 
ent; the creditor could claim the person of the insolvent debtor. In 
general, he was bound to provide for the interests of the rich power¬ 
holding class; but it was at all events an enormous gain for the 
poor that those interests should be defined in writing. 
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Sect. 4. The Legislation of Solon and the Foundation 
of Democracy 

Dracon’s code was something, but it did not touch the root of the 
evil. Every year the oppressiveness of the rich few and the im¬ 
poverishment of the small farmer were increasing. Without capital, 
and obliged to borrow money, the small proprietors mortgaged 
their lands, which fell into the hands of capitalists, who lent money 
at ruinous interest. It must be remembered that money was still 
very scarce, 0 and that the peasants had now to purchase all their 
needs in coin. Even in Attica the small peasant could not cope with 
the larger proprietor. Thus the little farms of Attica were covered 
with stones, on which the mortgage bonds were written; the large 
estates grew apace; the black earth, as Solon said, was enslaved. 

The condition of the free labourers was even more deplorable. 
The sixth part of the produce, which was their wage, no longer 
sufficed, under the new economical conditions, to support life, and 
they were forced into borrowing from their masters. The interest 
was high, the laws of debt were ruthless, and the person of the 
borrower was the pledge of repayment and forfeited to the lender 
in case of inability to pay. The result was that the dass of free 
labourers was being gradually transformed into a dass of slavgs f 
whom their lords could sell when they chose. 

Thus while the wealthy few were becoming wealthier and 
greedier, the small proprietors were becoming landless, and the 
landless freemen were becoming slaves. And the evil was aggra¬ 
vated by unjust judgments, and the perversion of law in favour of 
the rich and powerful. The social disease seemed likely to culminate 
in a political revolution. The people were bitter against their re¬ 
morseless oppressors, and only wanted a leader to rebel. To any stu¬ 
dent of contemporary politics, observing the development in other 
states, a tyranny would have seemed the most probable solution. A 
tyranny had already, once at least, and probably more than once, 
been averted; and now, as it happened, the masses obtained a 
mediator, not a demagogue, a reform, not a revolution. The 
tyranny, though it was ultimately to come, was postponed for more 
than thirty years. The mediator in the civil strife was Solon, the 
son of Execestides, a noble connected with the house of the Me- 
dontids. He was a merchant, and belonged to the wealthiest class in 

* The value of silver at this tune may be judged from the fact that a sheep 
cost a drachma, a bushel of barley a drachma, ,an ox fiye drachmae. (A 
drachma=about - fr»nc.) 
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the state. But he was very different from the Attic Eupatrids, rustic 
squires, of old fashions and narrow vision. We may guess that he 
had not been a home-keeping youth, but had visited the eastern 
coasts of the Aegean, whither mercantile concerns might have taken 
him. At all events, he had learned much from progressive Ionia. He 
had imbued himself with Ionic literature, and had mastered the 
art of writing verse in the Ionic idiom; so that he could himself 
take part in the intellectual movement of the day and become one 
of the sages of Greece. He was a poet, not because he was poetically 
inspired, like the Parian Archilochus of an earlier, or the Lesbian 
Sappho of his own, generation; but because at that time every man 
of letters was a poet; there was no prose literature. A hundred years 
later Solon would have used prose as the vehicle of his thoughts. 
His moderate temper made him generally popular; his knowledge 
gave him authority; and his countrymen called upon him, at last, 
to set their house in order. We are fortunate enough to possess por¬ 
tions of poems—political pamphlets—which he published for the 
purpose of guiding public opinion; and thus we have his view of the 
situation in his own words. He did not scruple to speak plainly. 
The social abuses and the sad state of the masses were clear to 
everybody, but Solon saw another side of the question; and he had 
no sympathy with the extreme revolutionary agitators who demand¬ 
ed a redistribution of lands. The more moderate of the nobles seem 
to have seen the danger and the urgent need of a new order of 
things; and thus it came to pass that Solon was solicited to under¬ 
take the work of reform. He definitely undertook the task and was 
elected archon, 10 with extraordinary legislative powers, for the pur¬ 
pose of healing the evils of the state, and conciliating the classes. 

Instead of making the usual declaration of the chief magistrate, 
that he would protect the property of all men undiminished, he 
made proclamation that all mortgages and debts by which the 
debtor’s person was pledged were annulled, and that all those who 
had become slaves for debt were free. By this proclamation in that 
summer, memorable for the rescue of hundreds of poor wretches 
into liberty and hope, the Athenians "shook off their burdens,” and 
this first act of Solon’s social reform was called the Seisachtheia. 
The great deliverance was celebrated by a public feast. 

The character of the remedial measures of Solon is imperfectly 
known. After the cancelling of old debts he passed a law which for- 

"The year of Solon’s archonship is either 594-3 or 592-1 b.c.: There is evi¬ 
dence for both, perhaps the earlier is the more probable. In any case it seems 
certain that Solon’s legislative activity extended over more than a single year, 
and likely that he was commissioned as an extraordinary lawgiver (noroo- 
thetis) to revise the constitution 
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bade debtors to be enslaved. He fixed a limit for the measure of 
land which could be owned by a single person, so as to prevent the 
growth of dangerously large estates. And he forbade the exporta¬ 
tion of Attic products, except oil. For it had been found that so 
much corn was carried to foreign markets, where the prices were 
higher, that an insufficient supply remained for the population of 
Attica. It is to be observed that at this time the Athenians had not 
yet begun to import Pontic corn. 

All these measures hit the rich hard, and created discontent 
with the reformer; while, on the other hand, he was far from satis¬ 
fying the desires and hopes of the masses. He would not confiscate 
and redistribute the estates of the wealthy, as many wished. And, 
though he rescued the tree labourer from bondage, he made no 
change in the Sixth-part system, so that the condition of these 
landless freemen was improved only in so far as they could not be 
enslaved, and in so far as the law limiting exportation affected 
prices. And Solon was too discreet to attempt to interfere seriously 
with the conditions of the money market by artificial restrictions. 
He fixed no maximum rate of interest, and his monetary reforms 
must be kept strictly apart from his social reforms. Hitherto the 
Athenians did not coin money of their own. They used the 
Aeginetan currency. Solon inaugurated a native coinage, but he 
adopted the Euboic, not the Aeginetan, standard. Thus ioo of the 
new Attic drachmae were equivalent in value to about 70 Aegine¬ 
tan drachmae. The Attic coinage introduced by Solon Is to be 
brought into connexion, not with the domestic reform, but with 
the foreign policy of Athens, to which new prospects were opening. 
The old coinage attached her to Aegina, with which her relations 
were strained, and to her foe Megara; the new system seemed to 
invite her into the distant fields beyond the sea, where Cbalcis and 
Corinth had led the way in opening up a new world. A generation 
later, a new monetary reform introduced a distinct Attic standard, 
slightly higher than title Euboic. 

What Solon did to heal the social sores of his country entitled 
him to the most fervent gratitude, but it was no more than might 
have been done by any able and honest statesman who possessed 
men’s confidence. His title to fame as one of the great statesmen of 
Europe rests upon his reform of the constitution. He discovered a 
secret of democracy, and he used his discovery to build up the 
constitution on democratic foundations. The Athenian common¬ 
wealth did not actually become a democracy till many years later; 
but Solon not only laid the foundations, he shaped the framework. 
At first sight, indeed, the state as he reformed it might seem little 
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more than an aristocracy of wealth—a timocracy—with certain 
democratic tendencies. He retained the old graduation of the 
people in classes according to property. But he added the Thetes 
as a fourth class, and gave it certain political rights. On the three 
higher classes devolved the public burdens, and they served as 
cavalry or as hoplites. The Thetes were employed as light-armed 
troops or as marines. It is probable that Solon made little or no 
change in regard to the offices which were open to each class, 
rentacosio-medimni were alone eligible to the archonship, and 
for them alone was reserved the financial office of Treasurer of 
Athena. Other offices 11 were open to the Hippes and the Zeugitae, 
but the distinction in privilege between them is unknown. The 
Thetes were not eligible to any of the offices of state, but they 
were admitted to take part in the meetings of the Ecclesia, and this 
gave them a voice in the election of the magistrates. 

The opening of the Assembly to the lowest class was indeed an 
important step in the democratic direction; but it may have been 
only the end of a gradual process of widening, which had been 
going on under the aristocracy. The radical measure of Solon, which 
was the very corner-stone of the Athenian democracy, was his 
constitution of the courts of justice. He constituted a court out 
of all the citizens, including the Thetes; and as the panels of 
judges were enrolled by lot, the poorest burgher might have his 
turn. Any magistrate on laying down his office could be accused 
before the people in these courts; and thus the institution of pop¬ 
ular courts invested the people with a supreme control over the 
administration. The people, sitting in sections as sworn judges, 
were called the Heliaea ,—as distinguished from the Ecclesia, in 
which they gathered to pass laws or choose magistrates, but were 
required to take no oath, Having in its hands both the appointment 
of the magistrates and the control of their conduct, the people 
possessed theoretically the sovereignty of the state; and the meting 
out of more privileges to the less wealthy classes could be merely a 
matter of time. At first the archons were not deprived of their 
judicial powers, and the heliaea acted as a court of appeal; but 
by degrees the competence of the archons was reduced to the con¬ 
duct o! the proceedings preliminary to a trial, and the heliaea be¬ 
came both the first and the final court. 

The constitution of the judicial courts out of the whole people 
was the secret of democracy which Solon discovered. It is his title 
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to fame in the history of the growth of popular government in 
Europe. Without ignoring the tendencies to a democratic develop¬ 
ment which existed before him, and without, on the other hand, 
disguising the privileges which he reserved to the upper classes, we 
can hardly hesitate to regard Solon as the founder of the Athenian 
democracy. It must indeed be confessed that there is much in the 
scope and intention of his constitution which it is difficult to appre¬ 
ciate, because we know so little of the older constitution which he 
reformed. Thus we have no definite record touching the composi¬ 
tion of the Council of the Areopagus, touching its functions as a 
deliberative body and its relations to the Assembly, or touching the 
composition of the Assembly itself. We can, however, have little 
doubt that under the older commonwealth the Council of Elders 
exerted a preponderant influence over the Assembly, and that the 
business submitted to the Assembly, whether by the magistrates 
or in whatever way introduced, was previously discussed and settled Solon’s 
by the Council. The founder of popular government could not leave ^ c ) a h t ™ ent 
this hinge of the aristocratic republic as it was. He must either Areo- 
totally change the character of the Council and transform it into a pagus. 
popular body, or he must deprive it of its deliberative functions 
in regard to the Assembly. Solon deprived the Council of Elders of 
these deliberative functions, so that it could no longer take any 
direct part in administration and legislation. But on the other hand 
he assigned to it a new and lofty role. He constituted it the pro¬ 
tector of the constitution, and the guardian of the laws, giving it 
wide and undefined powers of control over the magistrates, and 
a censorial authority over the citizens. Its judicial and religious 
functions it retained. In order to bring it into harmony with the 
rest of his constitution, Solon seems to have altered the composition 
of the Council. Henceforward, at least, the nine archons at the 
end of their year of office became life-members of the Council of 
the Areopagus; and this was the manner in which the Council was 
recruited. Thus the Areopagites were virtually appointed by the 
people in the Assembly. 

Having removed the Council of the Areopagus to this place of Hie new 
dignity, above and almost outside the constitution, Solon was ob- °* 

Iiged to create a new body to prepare the business for the Assembly. 

Such a body was indispensable, as the Greeks always recognised; 
and it is clear that in its absence enormous powers would have been 
placed in the hands of the magistrates, on whom the manipulation 
of the Assembly would have entirely devolved. The “probuieutic" 

Council which Solon instituted consiste&of four hundredmembfiE?; 
a hundred being taken from each of the four tribes, either chosen 
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by the tribe itself or, more probably, picked by lot. All citizens of 
the three higher classes were eligible; the Thetes alone were ex¬ 
cluded. In later days this Council—or rather a new Council which 
took its place—gained a large number of important powers, which 
made it to all intents an independent body in the state, but at first 
its functions seem to have been purely “probuleutic,” and it has 
therefor rather the aspect of being merely a part of the organisa¬ 
tion of the Assembly. It must always be remembered that it does 
not represent the Council of Elders of the Aryan foreworld; it does 
not correspond to the Gerusia of Sparta or the Senate of Rome. 
But it takes over certain functions which had before formed part 
of the duty of the Council of elders; it discusses beforehand the 
public matters which are to be submitted to the Assembly, 
iuot The use of lot for the purpose of appointing public officers 

was a feature of Solon’s reforms. According to men’s ideas in those 
days, lot committed the decision to the gods, and was thus a serious 
method of precedure—not a sign of political levity, as we should 
regard it now. But a device which superstition suggested was ap¬ 
proved by the reflexions of philosophical statesmen; and lot was 
recognised as a valuable political engine for security against undue 
influence and for the protection of minorities. It was doubtless as a 
security against the undue influence of clans and parties that Solon 
Mixed used it. He applied it to the appointment of the chief magistrates 

election ° f themselves. But, religious though he was, he could not be blind to 

and lot. the danger of taking no human precautions against the falling of the 
lot upon an incompetent candidate. He therefore mixed the two 
devices of lot and election. Forty candidates were elected, ten from 
each tribe, by the voice of their tribesmen; and out of these the 
nine archons were picked by lot. It is probable that a similar 
mixed method was employed in the choice of the Four Hundred 
Councillors. 

Danger in Solon sought to keep the political balance steady by securing 
ind 'clans ^at eac ^ f ^ te * our hikes should have an equal share in the gov¬ 
ernment. He could hardly have done otherwise, and yet here we 
touch on the weak point in the fabric of his constitution. The grav¬ 
est danger ahead was in truth not the strife of poor and rich, of 
noble lord and man of the people, but the deep-rooted and bitter 
jealousies which existed between many of the clans. While the clan 
had the tribe behind it and the tribe possessed political weight, such 
feuds might at any moment cause a civil war or a revolution. But 
it was reserved for a future lawgiver to grapple with this problem. 
Solon assuredly saw it, but he had no solution ready to hand; and 
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the evil was closely connected with another evil, the local parties 
which divided Attica. For these dangers Solon offered no remedy, 
and therefore his work, though abiding in the highest sense, did not 
supply a final or even a brief pacification of the warring elements 
in the state. He is said to have passed a law—so clumsy, so diffi¬ 
cult to render effective, that it is hard to believe that such an en¬ 
actment was ever made—that in the case of a party struggle every 
burgher must take a side under pain of losing his civic rights. Solon, 
if he was indeed the author of such a measure, sought to avert the 
possible issues of political strife by forcing the best citizens to in¬ 
tervene; it was a safeguard, a clumsy safeguard, against the danger 
of a tyranny. 

It is interesting to observe that in some directions Solon extended 
and in others restricted the freedom of the individual. He restricted 
it by sumptuary laws and severe penalties for idleness; he extended 
it by an enactment allowing a man who had no heirs of his body 
to will his property as he liked, instead of its going to the next of 
kin . 12 One of Solon’s first acts was to repeal all the legislation of 
Dracon, except the laws relating to manslaughter. His own laws 
were inscribed on wooden tables set in revolving frames called 
axones, which were numbered, and the laws were quoted by the 
number of the axon. These tablets were kept in the Public hall. But 
copies were made on stone pillars, called in the old Attic tongue 
kyrbeis, and kept in the Portico of the King. Every citizen was re¬ 
quired to take an oath that he would obey these laws; and it was 
ordered that the laws were to remain in force for a hundred years. 

Solon had done his work boldly, but he had done it constitu¬ 
tionally. He had not made himself a tyrant, as he might easily 
have done, and as many expected him to do. On the contrary, one 
purpose of his reform was to forestall the necessity, and prevent 
the possibility, of a tyranny. He bad not even become an aesym- 
netes—a legislator (like Pittacus) who for a number of years 
supersedes the constitution in order to reform it, and rules for that 
time with the absolute power of a tyrant. He had simply held the 
office of archon, invested, indeed, with extraordinary powers. To a 
superficial observer caution seemed the note of his reforms, and 
men were surprised, and many disgusted, by his cautiousness. His 
caution consisted in reserving the highest offices for men of pro¬ 
perty, and the truth probably is that in his time no others would 
have been fitted to perform the duties. But Solon has stated his 

“This measure, we may probably assume, simply legalised an usage which 
had been introduced in practice long before. 
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own principle that the privileges of each class should be propor¬ 
tional to the public burdens which it can bear. This was the con¬ 
servative feature of his legislation; and, seizing on it, democrats 
could make out a plausible case for regarding his constitution as 
simply a timocracy. When he laid down his office he was assailed 
by complaints, and he wrote elegies in which he explains his middle 
course and professes that he performed the things which he under¬ 
took without favour or fear. “I threw my stout shield,” he says, 
“over both parties.” He refused to entertain the idea of any modi¬ 
fications in his measures, and thinking that the reforms would 
work better in the absence of the reformer, he left Athens soon 
after his archonship and travelled for ten years, partly for mer¬ 
cantile ends, but perhaps chiefly from curiosity, to see strange 
places and strange men. 

Though the remnants of his poems are fragmentary, though 
the recorded events of his life are meagre, and though the details of 
his legislation are dimly known and variously interpreted, the per¬ 
sonality of Solon leaves a distinct impression on our minds. We 
know enough to see in him an embodiment of the ideal of intel¬ 
lectual and moral excellence of the early Greeks, and the greatest 
of their wise men. For him the first of the virtues was moderation, 
and his motto was “Avoid excess.” He was in no vulgar sense a man 
of the world, for he was many-sided—poet and legislator, traveller 
and trader, noble and friend of the people. He had the insight to 
discern some of the yet undeveloped tendencies of the age, and 
could sympathise with other than the power-holding classes. He 
had meditated too deeply on the circumstances of humanity to find 
power a temptation; he never forgot that he was a traveller be¬ 
tween life and death. It was a promising and characteristic act for 
a Greek state to commit the task of its reformation to such a man, 
and empower him to translate into definite legislative measures the 
views which he expressed in his poems. 

Solon’s social reforms inaugurated a permanent improvement. 
But his political measures, which be intended as a compromise, 
displeased many. Party strife broke out again bitterly soon after 
his archonship, and only to end, after thirty years, in the tyranny 
which it had been his dearest object to prevent. Of this strife we 
know little. It took the form of a struggle for the archonship, and 
two years are noted in which, in consequence of this struggle, no 
archons were elected, hence called years of anarchy. Then a certain 
arcbon, Damasias, attempted to convert his office into a permanent 
tyranny and actually held it for over two years. This attempt 
frightened the political parties into making a compromise of some 
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soit. It was agieed 13 that ten archons should be chosen, five Damasks, 
Eupatrids, three Georgi, and two Demiurgi, all of course possessing 
the requisite minimum of wealth. It is unknown whether this 
arrangement was repeated after the year of its first trial, but it 581-580 
certainly did not lead to a permanent reconciliation. BC ‘ 

The two great parties were those who were in the main satisfied Two 
with the new constitution of Solon, and those who disliked its P artie9: 
democratic side and desired to return to the aristocratic government 
which he had subverted. The latter consisted chiefly of Eupa¬ 
trids and were known as the men of the Plain. They were led by the Plain 
Lycurgus, and numbered among them the clan of the Philaidae— («*»■«) 

distinguished as the clan of Hippoclides, the wooer of Agarista, 
and destined to become more distinguished still as that of more than 
one Cimon and Miltiades. The opposite party of the Coast in- the Coast 

eluded not only the population of the coast, but the bulk of the (»“/w 5 wo. 
middle classes, the peasants as well as the demiurgi, who were 
bettered by the changes of Solon. They were led by Megacles, son 
of Alcmaeon, the same Megacles who married Agarista. For one of 
Solon’s measures was an act of amnesty which was couched in 
such terms that, while it did not benefit the descendants of Cylon, 
it permitted the return of the Alcmaeonidae. Their position severed 
them from the rest of the Eupatrids and associated them with the 
party which represented Solon’s views. 

M We learn this from Aristotle’s 'Athiraiuv IloXtreta, and there Is no longer 
any doubt about the reading. This unique arrangement superseded the Solo- 
nian constitution. 
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GROWTH OF ATHENS IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 

Sect. i. The Conquest of Salamis and Nisaea 

In the midst of these domestic troubles and party struggles, there 
were a few statesmen who found time to attend to foreign affairs, 
and saw that the time had come for Athens to take a new step in 
her political career. Under her aristocracy, Athens had enjoyed a 
long period of development which may be called peaceful, if we 
compare the growth of some other states; and this prepared her 
to take her place in the general scene of Greek history. Though 
Attica was a poor country, scantily watered and with light soil, 
her prosperity in the oil trade might encourage her to look forward 
to becoming rich. But, if she was ever to become a political power, 
there was one thing to be achieved at all hazards. Every Athenian 
who stood on his strong hill and looked south-westward could 
see what this was. He descried, lying close to his own shore, an 
island which was not his own. And, if he walked across Mount 
Aegaleos, he saw how this foreign island blocked up the bay of 
what was now his own Eleusis. Almost equally distant from Athens 
and Megara, parted by a narrow water from both, Salamis in the 
hands of either must be a constant menace to the other. The pos¬ 
session of Salamis must decide the future history of both Megara 
and Athens. At this period Megara with her growing colonial 
connexions was a strong state and a formidable neighbour; and her 
expanding trade must have been viewed with alarm and jealousy 
by Athenian statesmen. A struggle with Megara, sooner or later, 
was inevitable, and the Cyclonian conspiracy, as we saw, furnished 
an occasion of war. Theagenes could not easily brook the slaughter 
of his men in violation of the promise which had been given to 
them, and he sent his ships to harry the Attic coast. The Athenians 
sought to occupy Salamis, but all their efforts to gain a permanent 
footing failed, and they abandoned the attempt in despair. Years 
passed away. At length Solon saw that the favourable hour had 
come. It was, perhaps, a quarter of a century after the year of his 
lawgiving; he had returned from his travels and was living at 

18- 
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Athens, one of the Council of the Areopagus. Megara was now 
weaker than in the days of Theagenes, and, whether she had given 
any new cause of offence to Athens or not, Solon and his friends de¬ 
cided that it was time to strike. The great legislator came forward 
now, not as before to assuage strife but to stir up to conquest. He 
composed a stirring poem which began: “I came myself as a herald Solon’s 
from lovely Salamis, but with song on my lips instead of common 
speech.” He blamed the peace policy of the “men who let slip 
Salamis,” as dishonourable; and cried, “Arise and come to Salamis, 
to win that fair island and undo our shame.” The poem of Solon 
was intended to have the effect which in later times, when “common 
speech” had been perfected to a fine art, would have been wrought 
by the eloquence of an orator in the Assembly. His appeal moved 
the hearts of his countrymen to a national effort, and an Athenian 
army went forth to lay the first stone of their country’s greatness. 

An intimate friend of Solon took part in the enterprise,—Pisis- Pisi- 

tratus, son of Hippocrates, whose home and estates were near stratus 

Brauron. It has been thought that Pisistratus was the polemarch of march), 
the year, but it is more probable that he was only a general sub- c. 570-65 
ordinate to the polemarch. He helped the expedition to a successful conquers 
issue. Not only was the disputed island wrested from Megara, but Salamis 
he captured the port of Nisaea over against the island. We may a™ 1 
conjecture that Nisaea was surprised first, and that its capture l6aea ’ 
enabled the Athenians to occupy Salamis. Thus, though Pisistratus 
was associated with the conquest of Nisaea, not with the conquest 
of Salamis, it was to him, along with his friend Solon who inspired 
the enterprise, that the great achievement was really due. The 
seizure of her port was a great shock to the trade of Megara. It was 
indeed afterwards restored, when peace was made through the med¬ 
iation of Sparta; but the hopes of Athenian policy, which its pos¬ 
session aroused, are reflected in the legend, created at this time, 
that Nisus the Megarian hero was a son of Pandion an early 
Athenian king. The two states agreed to submit their disputes to 
the arbitration of Sparta, and the award of the Spartans gave the 
island to Athens. In setting forth her case, Athens based her 
claims on a verse in Homer which she interpreted as proving that 
Salamis had formerly belonged to her {Iliad ii. 558). There is no (See 
reason to suppose that there was any truth in this prehistoric claim, above. 
But the fact of the appeal to Homer is interesting as showing the p ' 5S ' 
weight carried by Homer’s authority. But Salamis now became 
permanently annexed to Attica. The island was afterwards divided 
in lots among Athenian citizens, who were called cleruchs or “lot- Clerudbs 
holders.” Salamis, unlike Eleusls, was not incorporated in Attica, 
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though it was nearer Athens. There have been found fragments of a 
document inscribed on a stone-pillar, perhaps (but it is difficult to 
judge the dates of early Attic writings) eighty years or so later than 
the conquest,—a decree of the people which concerns the settle¬ 
ment of Salamis; one of the earliest scriptured stones of Athenian 
history, and the earliest example we possess of a decree of the 
Athenian people. The old inhabitants of the island were to pay the 
same taxes as the “Athenians” and to serve in the army, but they 
were to dwell on their farms in the island, and were not to let their 
lots to others under pain of a fine. 

The conquest of Salamis was a decisive event for Athens. Her 
territory was now rounded off; she had complete command of the 
landlocked Eleusinian bay; it was she who now threatened Megara. 

Sect. 2. Athens under Pisistratus 

The conqueror of Nisaea was the hero of the day. By professing 
democratic doctrines and practising popular arts, he ingratiated 
himself with those extreme democrats who, being bitterly opposed 
to the nobles and not satisfied by the Solonian compromise, were 
outside both the Plain and the Coast. Pisistratus thus organised a 
new party which was called the Hill, as it largely consisted of the 
poor hfllsmen of the highlands of Attica; but it also included the 
hektemors, for whom Solon had done little, and many discontented 
men, who, formerly rich, had been impoverished by Solon’s 
measure of cancelling old debts. With this party at his back, Pisis¬ 
tratus aimed at no less a thing than grasping the supreme power 
for himself. One day he appeared in the agora, wounded, he said, 
by a foul attack of his political foes—his foes because he was a 
friend of the people; and he showed wounds which he bore. In the 
Assembly, packed by the Hillsmen, a bodyguard of fifty clubsmen 
was voted to him on the proposal of Aristion. We have a monument, 
which we may associate with the author of this memorable act, in a 
sepulchral slab discovered near Brauron, on which is finely wrought 
in very low relief the portrait of “Aristion” standing armed by 
his tombstone; and it is hardly too bold to recognise in this con¬ 
temporary sculpture the friend of Pisistratus, when we remember 
that the home of the Pisistratid family was at Brauron. Having 
secured his bodyguard—the first step in the tyrant’s progress— 
Pisistratus seized the acropolis, and made himself master of the 
state. 

It was the fate of Solon to live long enough to see the establish¬ 
ment of the tyranny which he dreaded. We know not what part he 
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had taken in the troubled world of politics since his return to 
Athens. The story was invented that he called upon the citizens to 
arm themselves against the tyrant, but called in vain: and that 
then, laying his arms outside the threshold of his house, he cried, 
“I have aided, so far as I could, my country and the constitution, 
and I appeal to others to do likewise.” Nor has the story that he 
refused to live under a tyranny and sought refuge with his Cyprian 
friend the king of Soli, any good foundation. We know only that 
in his later years he enjoyed the pleasures of wine and love, and 
that he survived but a short time the seizure of the tyranny by 
Pisistratus, who at least treated the old man with respect. 

The discord of parties had smoothed the way for the schemes of 
Pisistratus; but his success led in turn to the union of the two 
other parties, the Plain and the Coast, against him, and at the end 
of about five years they succeeded in driving him out. But new dis¬ 
union followed, and Megacles the leader of the Coast seems to have 
quarrelled not only with the Plain but with his own party. At all 
events, he sought a reconciliation with Pisistratus and undertook 
to help him back to the tyranny on condition that the tyrant 
wedded his daughter. The legend is that the partisans of Pisistratus 
found in Paeania, an Attic village, a woman of loftier than common 
stature, whom they arrayed in the guise of the goddess Athena. 
Her name was Phye. Then heralds, on a certain day, entered 
Athens, crying that Pallas herself was leading back Pisistratus. 
Presently a car arrived bearing the tyrant and Phye; and the trick 
deceived all the common folk. 

But the coalition of Pisistratus with Megacles was not more abid¬ 
ing than that of Megacles with Lycurgus. By a former wife 1 Pisis¬ 
tratus had two sons—Hippias and Hipparchus; and as he desired 
to create a dynasty, he feared that, if he had offspring by a second 
wife, the interests of his older sons might be injured and family 
dissensions ensue. So, though he went through the form of marriage 
with the daughter of Megacles, as he had promised, he did not 
treat her as his wife. Megacles was enraged when the tyrant’s 
neglect reached his ears; he made common cause with the enemies 
of Pisistratus and succeeded in driving him out for the second 
time, perhaps in the same year in which he had been restored. 

The second exile lasted for about ten years, and Pisistratus 

‘Her same is unknown. Pisistratus had also married Timonassa an Argive 
woman, whom, being a foreigner, Attic law did not recognise as a legal wife. 
The sons of Timonassa, lophon and Hegesistratus, were therefore technically 
illegitimate, but socially, doubtless, no stain was attached to tips. Hegesistra- 
tus seems to have been afterwards legitimised and made a citizen; perhaps it 
on f is oe"~«ton th-t he j-ivplyed m<* of herr wThfiSSSli 
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spent it in forming new connexions in Macedonia. On the Thermaic 
gulf he organised the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Rhae- 
celus into some sort of a city-state. He exploited the gold mines of 
Mount Pangaeus near the Strymon, and formed a force of mer¬ 
cenary soldiers, thus providing himself with money and men to 
recover his position at Athens. He was supported by Lygdamis, the 
tyrant of Naxos, and by the friendship of other Greek states, such 
as Thessaly, which he had cultivated in the days of his power. The 
aristocracy of Eretrian horsemen were well-disposed to him, and 
their city was an. admirable basis for an attack upon Athens. When 
he landed at Marathon, his adherents flocked to his standard. The 
citizens who were loyal to the constitutional government marched 
forth, and were defeated in battle at Pallene. Resistance was at an 
end, and once more Pisistratus had the power in his hands. This 
time he kept it. 

The rule of Pisistratus may be described as a constitutional 
tyranny. He did not stop the wheels of the democracy, but he 
guided the machine entirely at his own will. The constitution of 
Solon seems to have been preserved in its essential features, though 
in some details the lapse of time may have brought modifications. 
Thus it is possible that even before the first success of Pisistratus 
the assessment according to measures of com and oil had been 
converted into an assessment in money. And as money became more 
plentiful the earlier standards for the division of classes ceased to 
have the old significance. A man who at the beginning of the sixth 
century just reached the standard of the first class was passing 
rich; fifty years later he would be comparatively poor. But it was 
not to the interest of the tyrant to raise the census for political 
office. Various measures of policy were adopted by him to protect 
his position, while he preserved the old forms of government. He 
managed to exert an influence on the appointment of the archons, 
so as to secure personal adherents, and one of his own family gen¬ 
erally held some office. This involved the suspension or modification 
of the system of lot introduced by Solon. The tyrant kept up a 
standing force of paid soldiers—among them, perhaps, Scythian 
archers, whom we see portrayed on Attic vases of the time. And he 
kept in his power, as hostages, the children of some noble families 
which he suspected. Most, indeed, of his more prominent oppo¬ 
nents, including the Alcmaeonids, had left Attica, and the large 
estates which they abandoned were at his disposal. 

These estates gave him the means of solving a problem which 
Solon had left unsolved, and of satisfying the expectations of a 
large number of his supporters. He divided the vacant lands into 
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lots and gave them to the labourers who had worked on these and 
other estates. Thus the way was prepared for the total abolition of 
the hektemors. They became practically peasant proprietors, and 
they had to pay only the land-tax, amounting to one-tenth of the 
produce. Land was also given to many needy people who idled in 
the city, and loans of money to start them. The tax of a tenth, im¬ 
posed on all estates, formed an important source of the tyrant’s 
revenue, and it is generally supposed that he introduced it. But 
this is not probable. We may take it that this land-tax was an older 
institution which continued under Pisistratus, until either he or 
his sons were able, through an increase of revenue from other 



sources, to reduce it to one-twentieth. It has been plausibly sug¬ 
gested that this increase of revenue came from the silver mines of 
Laurion, which now perhaps began to be more effectively worked. 
His possessions on the Strymon were another mainstay of the 
finance of Pisistratus. He exerted himself to improve agriculture, 
and under his influence the olive, which had long ago found a 
home in Attica, was planted all over the land. 

Under Pisistratus Athens rested from the distractions of party 
strife, and the old parties gradually disappeared. The mass of dis¬ 
contented hektemors was absorbed in the class of peasant pro¬ 
prietors. Thus the people enjoyed a tranquil period of economical 
and political development. And as the free forms of the constitu¬ 
tion were preserved, the masses, in the Assembly and in the Law- 
courts, received a training in the routine at least of public affairs, 
which rendered them fit for the democracy which was to ensue when 
the tyranny was overthrown. 

Abroad it was the consistent policy of Pisistratus to preserve 
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peaceful relations with other states. Aegina indeed was openly the 
rival of Athens, and humbled Megara could hardly be aught save 
sullen. But Athens was on friendly terms with both the rival 
powers of the Peloponnesus, Sparta and Argos; and Thebes, and 
Thessaly, and the Eretrian knights had helped the tyrant in the 
days of his adversity. His influence extended to the banks of the 
Strymon and the coast of Macedonia, as we have already seen; 
and he had a subservient friend in Lygdamis of Naxos, whom he 
had installed as tyrant over the Naxian people. 

It was doubtless with the object of injuring the Megarian trade 
in Pontic com, and gaining some counterpoise to Megarian power 
in the region of the Propontis, that Athens made her first venture 
in distant seas. It was about forty years before Pisistratus became 
tyrant that Athens seized the Lesbian fortress of Sigeum on the 
shore of the Troad at the entrance to the Hellespont. The friend¬ 
ship of Miletus, mother of many Pontic colonies, favoured this 
enterprise, which however involved Athens in a conflict with 
Mytilene whose power and settlements extended along the shores 
of the straits. Mytilene, failing to recover the fortress, built an¬ 
other, the Achilleon, close by, which cut off the Athenians from the 
sea. It has been already told bow the statesman Pittacus was en¬ 
gaged in this war and slew an Athenian commander in single com¬ 
bat, and how the poet Alcaeus threw away his shield. It would 
seem that while Athens was absorbed in her party conflicts at home, 
Sigeum slipped from her hands, and that the recapture of it was 
one of the achievements of Pisistratus. The tyrant showed the 
importance he attached to it by installing one of his sons as gov¬ 
ernor. The statesmen who first sent Athenian soldiers to the shores 
of the Hellespont had in truth opened up a new path for Athenian 
policy, and Pisistratus pursued that path. It was not long before 
a much greater acquisition than Sigeum was made in the same 
region; but this acquisition, though made with the good-will, and 
even under the auspices, of Pisistratus, was made by one who was 
his political rival and opponent. Miltiades, son of Cypselus, be¬ 
longed to the noble family of the Philaids, and was one of the lead¬ 
ers of the Plain. It was after the usurpation of Pisistratus, that as 
he sat one day in the porch of his country-house at Lariadae on 
the road from Athens to Eleusis, he saw a company of men in 
Thracian dress, and armed with spears, passing along the road. He 
called out to them, invited them into his house, and proffered them 
hospitality. They were Dolcmci, natives of the Thracian Cher¬ 
sonese, and they had come to Greece in search of a helper, who 
should have the strength and skill to defend them against their 
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northern neighbours, who were pressing them hard in war. They 
had gone to Delphi, and the oracle had bidden them invite the man 
who first offered them entertainment after they left the shrine, Mfl- 
tiades, thus designated by the god, obeyed the call of the Thra¬ 
cians, not reluctant to leave his country fallen under a tyrant’s 
rule. 

The circumstances of the foundation of Athenian power in the 
Chersonese were thus wrought by the story-shaping instinct of the 
Greeks into a picturesque tale. The simple fact seems to have been 
that the Dolonci applied directly to Athens, inviting the settlement 
of an Athenian colony in their midst. Pisistratus was well pleased 
to promote Athenian influence on the Hellespontine shores; and the 
selection of Miltiades was not unwelcome to him, since it removed 
a dangerous subject. We may feel no doubt that it was as an oecist 
duly chosen by the Athenian people that Miltiades went forth, 
blessed by the Delphic oracle, to the land of his Thracian guests. 
But the oecist who went forth, as it was said, to escape tyranny, 
became absolute ruler in his new country. He ruled as a Thracian 
prince over the Dolonci; he ruled as a tyrant over his Athenian 
fellow-settlers. He protected the peninsula against invasions from 
the north by a wall which he built across the neck from Cardia to 
Pactye. We hear of his war with Lampsacus and his friendship 
with the king of Lydia. 

It is not too much to say that Pisistratus took the first steps on 
the path which led Athens to empire. That path had indeed been 
pointed out to him by nameless predecessors; but his sword con¬ 
quered Salamis; under his auspices Athens won a footing on both 
shores of the Hellespont. We cannot estimate too highly the states¬ 
manship which sought a field for Athenian enterprise in the regions 
of the Propontis. The Ionian cities had forestalled Athens in ven¬ 
turing into the vast spaces of the eastern sea and winning the 
products of its shores. But though she entered into the contest late, 
she was destined to outstrip both her friend Miletus, and Megara 
her foe. Many years indeed were still to run before her ships 
dominated the Euxine; but it was much that she now set her posts 
as a watcher on either side of the narrow gate 
Where the sea-ridge of HeEe hangs heavier, and east upon west waters break. 

Pisistratus strongly asserted the claim of Athens to be the mother 
and leader of the Ionian branch of the Greek race. The temple of 
Apollo in Delos, the island of his mythical birth, had been long a 
religious centre of the Ionians on both sides of the Aegean. There, 
as an ancient hymn sang, “the long-robed Ionians gather ’with 
their children and their wives,” to honour Apollo with dance and 
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song and games: “a stranger -who came upon the Ionians in their 
throng, seeing the men and the fair-girdled women and the swift 
ships and all their wealth, whould say that they were beings free 
for ever from death and eld.” Pisistratus “purified” the sacred 
spot by digging up all the tombs that were within sight of the 
sanctuary and removing the bones of the dead to another part of 
the island. 

Thus Athens took the famous Ionian festival under her special 
care. It was said, and has been believed by many both in ancient 
and in modern times, that Pisistratus or his enlightened son Hip¬ 
parchus did a yet more important thing for the great Ionic epics, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. The story is that a commission of 
literary men was appointed to collect and write down and revise 
the two poems of Homer, and it has thus been supposed that it was 
due to the initiative of the tyrants and the labours of the learned 
men whom they employed that the poems were for the first time 
written down. If this were so, it would be difficult to explain how 
the Athenians a generation before, in their dispute with Lesbos 
over the possession of Sigeum, could appeal to Homer as to the part 
they had played in the Trojan War, in the absence of a generally 
recognised text of the Iliad. As to the special verse in the Catalogue 
which they quoted to establish their claim to Salamis (see above, 
page 183) against Megara, it was alleged by Megarians in later 
times that it was spurious, having been fabricated and inserted by 
the Pisistratean commission in the interests of Athens. This accusa¬ 
tion had a certain plausibility, because Onomacritus, who was the 
most prominent member of the commission, was not above sus¬ 
picion in the matter of forgery. He was a teacher of the Orphic 
religion, and assisted Hippias, the tyrant’s eldest son, in editing 
a collection of the oracles of soothsayers. But he was detected in 
introducing into the collection an oracle which he had invented, 
and was banished from Athens. The whole story, however, of the 
Homeric commission of Pisistratus, implying that our texts of the 
two poems only go as far back as the sixth century, is without good 
foundations and is highly improbable. 

Pisistratus was indeed interested in Homer in another way. He 
made Homeric recitations a feature of the great Panathenaic 
festival, and he made a rule that the rhapsodes who competed 
should follow strictly the order of the poems in choosing the pieces 
they recited. The Panathenaic feast had been remodelled, if not 
founded, shortly before be seized the tyranny, and, on the pattern 
of the national gatherings at Olympia and Delphi, was held every 
fourth year. It was celebrated with athletic and musical contests, 
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but the centre and motive of the feast was the great procession 
which went up to the house of Athena on her hill, to offer her a robe 
woven by the hands of Athenian maidens. The “rich fane” of 
Athena, wherein she accorded Erechtheus a place, had the distinc¬ 
tion of passing into the Homeric poems. It was situated near the 
northern diff; and to the south of it a new house had been reared 
for the goddess of the city to inhabit, close to the ruins of the 
palace of the ancient kings. It had been built before the days of 
Pisistratus, but it was probably he who encompassed it with a 
Doric colonnade. From its length this temple was known as the 
House of the Hundred Feet, and many of the lowest stones of the 
walls, still lying in their places, show us its site and shape. The 
triangular gables displayed what Attic sculptors of the day could 
achieve. Hitherto the favourite material of these sculptors had 
been the soft marly limestone of the Piraeus, and by a curious 
stroke of luck some striking specimens of such work—Zeus en¬ 
countering the three-headed Typhon, Heracles destroying the 
Hydra—have been partly preserved, the early efforts of an art 
which a hundred and fifty years would bring to perfection. But now 
—in the second half of the sixth century—Greek sculptors have 
begun to work in a nobler and harder material; and on one of the 
pediments of the renovated temple of Athena Polias the battle 
of the Gods and Giants was wrought in Parian marble. Athena her¬ 
self in the centre of the composition, slaying Enceladus with her 
spear, may still be seen and admired. 

But the tyrant planned a greater work than the new sanctuary 
on the hill. Down below, south-eastward from the citadel, on the 
banks of the Ilisus, he began the building of a great Doric temple 
for the Olympian Zeus. He began but never finished it, nor his sons 
after him. So immense was the scale of his plan that Athens, even 
when she reached the height of her dominion and fulfilled many 
of the aspirations of Pisistratus, never ventured to undertake the 
burden of compledng it. A full completion was indeed to come, 
though in a shape far different from the old Athenian’s plan; but 
not until Athens and Greece had been gathered under the wings of 
a power which had all Europe at its feet. The richly ornamented 
capitals of the few lofty pillars which still stand belong to the work 
of the Roman emperor, but we must remember that the generations 
of Athenians, with whom this history has to do, saw only plain 
Doric colu mns there, the monument of the wealth and ambition 
of the tyrant who had done more for their city than they cared to 
think. 

Pisistratus was indeed scrupulous and zealous in all matters con- 
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cerned with religion, and his sons more than himself. But no act 
of his was more fruitful in results than what he did for the worship 
of Dionysus. In the marshes on the south side of the Areopagus the 
bacchic god had an ancient sanctuary, of which the foundations 
have been recently uncovered; but Pisistratus built him a new 
house at the foot of the Acropolis, and its ruins have not yet wholly 
disappeared. In connexion with this temple Pisistratus instituted a 
new festival, called the Great Dionysia of the City, and it com¬ 
pletely overshadowed the older feast of the Winepress (Lenaea), 
which still continued to be held in the first days of spring at the 
temple of the Marshes. The chief feature of the Dionysiac feasts 
was the choir of satyrs, the god’s attendants, who danced around 
the altar clothed in goat-skins, and sang their “goat song.” But it 
became usual for the leader of the dancers, who was also the com¬ 
poser of the song, to separate himself from his fellows and hold 
speech with them, assuming the character of some person connected 
with the events which the song celebrated, and wearing an appro¬ 
priate dress. Such performances, which at the rural feasts had been 
arranged by private enterprise, were made an official part of the 
Great Dionysia, and thus taken under state protection, in the form 
of a “tragic” contest, two or more choruses competing for a prize. It 
was the work of a generation to develop these simple representa¬ 
tions into a true drama, by differentiating the satyric element. 
Legends not connected with Dionysus were chosen for representa¬ 
tion, and the dancers appeared, not in the bacchic goat-dress, but 
in the costume suitable for their part in the story. This performance 
was divided into three acts; the dancers changed their costumes 
for each act; and only at the end did they come forward in their 
true goat-guise and perform a piece which preserved the original 
satyric character of “tragedy.” Then their preponderant import¬ 
ance was by degrees diminished, and a second actor was introduced; 
and by a development of this kind, hidden from us in its details, 
the goat song of the days of Pisistratus grew into the tragedy of 
Aeschylus. 

The popularity of the worship of Dionysus at Athens in the 
days of Pisistratus might be observed in the workshops of the 
potters. No subject was more favoured than Dionysiac scenes by 
the artists-*—Exekias and his fellows—who painted the black- 
figured jars of this period. There is another thing which the student 
of history may learn among the graceful vessels of the potters of 
Athens. On the jars of the Pisistratean age the deeds of Heracles 
are a favourite theme, while Theseus is little regarded. But before 
the volden age of vase-painting sets in, about the time of the fall 
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of the Pisistratids, Theseus has begun to seize the popular imagina- Theseus 
tion as the great Attic hero, and this is reflected in paintings on 
the cups of Euphronius and the other brilliant masters of the red- cylixes, 
figured style. If we remember that Theseus was specially associated etc - ^ c - 
with the hill country of north Attica, which was the stronghold b^ 70 
of the Pisistratean party, we may be tempted to infer that the 
glorification of Theseus was partly due to the policy of Pisistratus. 

But besides caring for the due honours of the gods, the tyrant 
busied himself with such humbler matters as the improvement of 
the water-supply of Athens. West and south-west of the Acropolis, 
in the rocky valley between the Areopagus and the Pnyx, his water- Aque- 
works have recently come to light. A cistern there received the * J<;ts- 
waters which an aqueduct conveyed from the upper stream of the 
Ilisus. It is indeed on this side of Athens, south and west of the 
oldest Athens of all, that the chief stone memorials of the age of 
Pisistratus stood, apart from what he may have built on the Acro¬ 
polis itself. But he not only built; he also demolished. He pulled 
down the old city-wall, and for more than half a century Athens 
was an unwalled town. 

Sect. 3. Growth of Sparta, and the Peloponnesian League 

While a tyrant was moulding the destinies of Athens, the growth 
of the Spartan power had changed the political aspect of the 
Peloponnesus. About the middle of the sixth century Sparta won 
successes against her northern neighbours Tegea and Argos; and in 
consequence of these successes she became the predominant power 
in the peninsula. 

Eastern Arcadia is marked by a large plain, high above the sea- Tegeate 
level; the villages in the north of this plain had coalesced into the c '.. 
town of Mantinea, those in the south had been united in Tegea. 

Sparta had gradually pressed up to the borders of the Tegean 

territory, and a long war was the result. This war is associated with Legend of 

an interesting legend based on the tradition that the Laconian 

hero Orestes was buried in Tegea. When the Spartans asked the Tegea and 

Delphic orade whether they might hope to achieve the conquest of the bones 

Arcadia, they received a promise that the god would give them 0 res es ' 

Tegea. Then, on account of this answer, they went forth against 

Tegea with fetters, but were defeated; and bound in the fetters 

which they had brought to bind the Tegeates were compelled to till 

the Tegean plain. Herodotus professed that in his day the very 

fetters hung in the temple of Athena Alea, the protectress of Tegea. 

War went on, and the Spartans, invariably defeated, at last con- 
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suited the oracle again. The god bade them bring back the bones of 
Orestes, but they could find no trace of the hero’s burying-place, 
and they asked the god once more. This time they received an oracle 
couched in obscure enigmatic words: 

Among Arcadian hills a level space 
Holds Tegea, where blow two blasts perforce 
And woe is laid on woe and face to face 
Striker and counter-striker; there the corse 
Thou seekest lies, even Agamemnon’s son; 

Convey him home and victory is won. 

This did not help them much. But it befell that, during a truce 
with the Tegeates, a certain Lichas, a Spartan man, was in Tegea 
and entering a smith’s shop saw the process of beating out iron. The 
smith in conversation told him that wishing to dig a well in his 
courtyard he had found a coffin seven cubits long and within it a 
corpse of the same length, which he replaced. Lichas guessed at 
once that he had won the solution of the oracular enigma, and 
returning to Sparta communicated his discovery. The courtyard 
was hired from the reluctant smith, the coffin was found, and the 
bones brought home to Laconia. Then Tegea was conquered, and 
here we return from fable to fact. The territory of the Arcadian 
city was not treated like Messenia; it was not incorporated in the 
territory of Lacedaemon. It became a dependent state, contribut¬ 
ing a military contingent to the army of its conqueror; and it 
bound itself to harbour no Messenians within its borders. 

At this period the counsels of Sparta seem to have been guided 
by Chilon, whose name became proverbial for wisdom. It was 
Sparta much about the same time, perhaps shortly after the victory over 
TbyteatL, Tegea, that Sparta at length succeeded in rounding off the frontier 
> 550 b.c 1 of Laconia on the north-eastern side by wresting the disputed terri¬ 
tory of Thyreatis from Argos. The armies of the two states met in 
the maxchland, but the Spartan kings and the Argive chiefs agreed 
to decide the dispute by a combat between three hundred chosen 
champions on either side. The story is that all the six hundred 
were slain except three, one Spartan and two Argives; and that 
while the Argives hurried home to announce their victory, the 
Spartan—Othryades was his name—remained on the field and 
erected a trophy. In any case, the trial was futile, for both parties 
claimed the victory and a battle was fought in which the Argives 
were utterly defeated. Thyreatis was the last territorial acquisition 
of Sparta. She changed her policy, and instead of aiming at gaining 
new territory, she endeavoured to make the whole Peloponnesus a 
sphere of Lacedaemonian influence. This change of policy was ex¬ 
hibited in her dealing with Tegea. 
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The defeat of Argos placed Sparta at the head of the peninsula. 
All the Peloponnesian states, except Argos and Achaea, were en¬ 
rolled in a loose confederacy, engaging themselves to supply mili¬ 
tary contingents in the common interest, Lacedaemon being the 
leader. The meetings of the confederacy were held at Sparta, and 
each member sent representatives. Corinth readily joined; for 
Corinth was naturally ranged against Argos, while her commercial 
rival, the island state of Aegina, was a friend of Argos. Periander 
had already inflicted a blow upon the Argives by seizing Epidaurus 
and thus cutting off their nearest communications with Aegina. 
The other Isthmian state, Megara, in which the rule of the nobles 
had been restored, was also enrolled. Everywhere Sparta exerted 
her influence to maintain oligarchy, everywhere she discounte¬ 
nanced democracy; so that her supremacy had important conse¬ 
quences for the constitutional development of the Peloponnesian 
states. 

In northern Greece the power of the Thessalians was declining; 
and thus Sparta became the strongest state in Greece in the second 
half of the sixth century. She was on the most friendly terms with 
Athens throughout the reign of Pisistratus; but the tyrant was 
careful to maintain good relations with Argos also. With Argos 
herself indeed Athens had no cause for collision; but the rivalry 
which existed between Athens and Aegina naturally ranged Athens 
and Argos in opposite camps. It was, perhaps, not long before the 
accession of Pisistratus that the Athenians had landed forces in 
Aegina and had been repulsed with Argive help. The policy of 
Pisistratus avoided a conflict with his island neighbour and courted 
the friendship of Argos; but the deeper antagonism is shown by the 
embargo which Argos and Aegina placed upon the importation of 
Attic pottery. The excavations of the temple of the Argive Hera 
have illustrated this hostile measure; hardly any fragments of Attic 
pottery, dating from the period of Pisistratus or fifty years after 
his death, have been found in the precinct. 

Sect. 4. Falx, op the Pisistratids and Intervention 
of Sparta 

When Pisistratus died, his eldest son Hippias took his place. 
Hipparchus helped him in the government, while Tbessalus took 
little or no share in politics. The general policy of Pisistratus, both 
in home and foreign affairs, was continued. But the court of Athens 
seems to have acquired a more distinctive literary flavour. Hippias, 
who was a learned student of oracles, and Hipparchus were abreast 
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of the most modern culture. The eminent poets of the day came 
to their court. Simonides of Ceos, famous for his choral odes; 
Anacreon of Teos, boon companion, singer of wine and love; Lasus 
of Hermione, who made his mark by novelties in the treatment of 
the dithyramb, and amused his leisure hours by composing “hiss¬ 
less hymns,” in which the sound s did not occur—all these were in¬ 
vited or welcomed by Hipparchus. One of the most prominent 
figures in this society was Onomacritus, a religious teacher, 2 al¬ 
ready mentioned in connexion with the alleged edition of Homer. 

The first serious blow aimed at the power of the tyrants was due 
to a personal grudge, not to any widespread dissatisfaction; but 
nevertheless it produced a series of effects which resulted in the 
fall of the tyranny. It would seem—but conflicting accounts of 
the affair were in circulation—that Hipparchus 8 gave offence to 
a comely young man named Harmodius and his lover Aristogiton. 
It is said that Hipparchus was in love with Harmodius, and, when 
his wooing was rejected, avenged himself by putting a slight on the 
youth’s sister, refusing to allow her to “bear a basket” in the 
Panathenaic procession. Harmodius and Aristogiton then formed 
the plan of slaying the‘tyrants, and chose the day of that proces¬ 
sion, because they could then, without raising suspicion, appear 
publicly with arms. Very few were initiated in the plot, as it was 
expected that when the first blow was struck, the citizens would 
declare themselves for freedom. But, as the hour approached, it 
was observed that one of the conspirators was engaged in speech 
with Hippias in the outer Ceramicus. His fellows leapt hastily to 
the conclusion that their plot was betrayed, and, giving up the idea 
of attacking Hippias, rushed to the market-place and slew Hip¬ 
parchus near the Leokorion. Harmodius was cut down by the 
mercenaries, and Aristogiton, escaping for the moment, was after¬ 
wards captured, tortured, and put to death. 

At the time no sympathy was manifested, little perhaps felt, for 
the conspirators. But their act led to a complete change in the 
government of Hippias. Not knowing what ramifications the plot 
might have or what dangers might still lurk about his feet, he 
became a hard and suspicious despot. He fortified Munycbia, to 
have a post on the shore, from which he might at any hour flee over¬ 
seas, and he began to turn his eyes towards Persia, where a new 
power had begun to cast its shadow over the Hellenic world. Then 
many Athenians came to hate him, and longed to shake off the reins 


*See below, p. 301. 

* According to another story, Thessalus. 
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of tyranny; and they began to cherish the memory of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton as tyrant-slayers. 

The overthrow of the tyranny was chiefly brought about by the Tempie oi 
Alcmaeonids, who desired to return to Athens, and could not win 
their desire so long as the Pisistratids were in power. They had Alcmae- 
taken care to cultivate an intimacy with the priesthood of Delphi, oni(J -- 
which they now turned to account. The old sanctuary of Apollo 
had been burned down by a mischance, and it was resolved to build 
a new temple at an enormous cost. 4 A Panhellenic subscription was 54R-7 b c. 
organised, and by this means about a quarter of the needed money 
was raised; the rest was defrayed from the resources of Delphi. 

The Alcmaeonids undertook the contract for the work, and the 
story went that a frontage of Parian marble was added at their own 
expense, poros-stone having been specified in the agreement. The 
temple was not unworthy of the greatest shrine of Hellas. An 
Athenian poet has sung of the “glancing light of the two fair 
faces” of the pillared house of Loxias, and has vividly described 
sculptured metopes with heroes destroying monsters, and a pedi¬ 
ment with the gods quelling the giants. 15 It must have been about 
the time when the new temple was approaching its completion, or 
soon after, that to the holy buildings of Delphi was added one of 
the richest of all. The islanders of Siphnos spent some of the Siphnian 

wealth, which they dug out of their gold-mines, in making them- Treasury, 
selves a treasury at the mid-centre of the earth, and its remains, 
recently recovered, show us the richness of its decoration. Perhaps 
this building marks the height of Siphnian prosperity. Before a 
hundred years had passed, their supply of precious metal was with¬ 
drawn; their miners had got below the sea-level, and the water 
filtering in cut them off from the sources of their wealth. 

Large sums of money passed through the hands of the Alcmaeo¬ 
nids during the building of the temple, and their enemies said that 
this enabled them to hire mercenaries for their design on Attica. 

Their first attempt was a failure. They and other exiles seized Leip- 
sydrion, a strong position on a spur of Mount Parnes looking down 
on Paeanidae and Achamae; but they were too few to take the field 
by themselves, and the people had no desire to drive out the tyrant 
for the sake of setting up an oligarchy of nobles. They were soon 
forced to abandon their fortress and leave Attica. Convinced that 

*300 talents, perhaps i 100,000, which, in those days when money was scarce 
and the fortunes of the richest were small, would correspond to six or seven 
times as much nowadays. 

“Euripides, in the Ion, 183 sqq. 
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they could only accomplish their schemes by foreign help, they used 
their influence with the Delphic oracle to put pressure on Sparta. 
Accordingly, whenever the Spartans sent to consult the god, the re¬ 
sponse always was: “First free Athens.” 

It has already been said that the Pisistratids cultivated the 
friendship of Sparta, and after his brother's murder Hippias was 
more anxious than ever not to break with her. But the diplomacy 
of the Alcmaeonids, of whose clan Cleisthenes, son of Megacles, 
was at this time head, supported as it was by the influence of 
Delphi, finally prevailed, and the Spartans consented to force 
freedom upon Athens. Perhaps they thought the dealings of Hippias 
with Persia suspicious; he had married his daughter Archedice to a 
son of the tyrant of Lampsacus, who was known to have influence at 
the Persian court. 

A first expedition of the Spartans under Anchimolius was utterly 
routed with the help of a body of Thessalian cavalry; but a second 
led by king Cleomenes defeated the Thessalians, and Hippias was 
blockaded in the Acropolis. When his children, whom he was send¬ 
ing secretly into safety abroad, fell into the hands of his enemies, he 
capitulated, and, on condition that they were given back, undertook 
to leave Attica within five days. He and ail his house departed to 
Sigeum; and a pillar was set up on the Acropolis, recording the 
sentence which condemned the Pisistratids to perpetual disfran¬ 
chisement ( atimia). 

Thus the tyrants had fallen, and with the aid of Sparta Athens 
was free. It was not surprising that when she came to value her 
liberty she loved to turn away from the circumstances in which it 
was actually won and linger over the romantic attempt of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton, which might be considered at least the prelude 
to the fall of Hippias. A drinking-song, breathing the spirit of liber¬ 
ty, celebrated the two friends who slew the tyrant; Harmodius and 
Aristogiton became household words. A skilful sculptor Antenor 
wrought a commemorative group of the two tyrant-slayers, and it 
was set up, not very many years later, above the market-place. 

The Athenian republic had to pay, indeed, something for its de¬ 
liverance. It was obliged to enter into the Peloponnesian league, of 
which Sparta was the head; and thus Sparta acquired a certain 
right of interference in the affairs of Athens. This new obligation 
was destined to lead soon to another struggle. 

Sect. 5. King Cleomenes and the Second Spartan 
Intervention 

It is necessary here to digress for a moment to tell of the strange 
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manner of the birth of King Cleomenes, who liberated Athens. His 
father king Anaxandridas was wedded to his niece, but she had no 
children. The Ephors, heedful that the royal family of the Agids 
should not die out, urged him to put her away, and when he gain¬ 
said, they insisted that he should take a second wife into his house. 
This he did, and Cleomenes was born. But soon afterwards his first 
wife, hitherto childless, bore a son, who was named Dorieus. When 
the old king died, it was ruled that Cleomenes as the eldest should 
succeed, and Dorieus, who had looked fonvard to the kingship, was 
forced to leave Sparta. He went forth to seek his fortune in lands 
beyond the sea; having attempted to plant a settlement in Libya, 
he led an expedition of adventure to the west; he took part in a war 
of Croton with Sybaris, and then fared to Sicily, with the design of 
founding a new city in the south-west country, yet he did not bring 
his purpose to pass, for he fell in a battle against the Carthaginians 
and their Elymian allies. It must also be told that after the birth of 
Dorieus his mother brought Anaxandridas two other sons, Leoni¬ 
das and Cleombrotus, both of whom we shall meet hereafter. 

After the expulsion of the tyrant, the Athenians had to deal with 
the political problems, whose solution, fifty years before, had been 
postponed by the tyranny. The main problem was to modify the 
constitution of Solon in such a way as to render it practicable. The 
old evils which had hindered the realisation of Solon’s democracy 
reared their heads again as soon as Hippias had been driven out and 
the Spartans had departed. The strife of factions, led by noble and 
influential families, broke out; and the Coast and Plain seem to 
have risen again in the parties of the Alcmaeonid Cleisthenes 0 and 
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liis rival Isagoras. As Cleisthenes had been the most active pro¬ 
moter of the revolution, Isagoras was naturally supported by the 
secret adherents of the tyrant’s house. The struggle at first turned 
in favour of Isagoras, who was elected to the chief magistracy; but 
it was only for a moment. Cleisthenes won the upper hand by enlist¬ 
ing on his side superior numbers. He rallied to his cause a host of 
poor men who were outside the pale of citizenship, by promising to 
make them citizens. Thus the victory of Cleisthenes—and the 
victory of Cleisthenes was the victory of reform—was won by the 
threat of physical force; and in the year of his rival’s archonship he 
introduced new democratic measures of law. Isagoras was so far 
outnumbered that he had no recourse but appeal to Sparta. At his 
instance the Lacedaemonians, who looked with disfavour on de¬ 
mocracy, demanded that the Alcmaeonids, as a dan under a curse, 7 
should be expelled from Attica; and Cleisthenes, without attempt¬ 
ing resistance, left the country. But this was not enough. King Cleo- 
menes entered Attica for the second time; he expelled 700 f amili es 
pointed out by Isagoras, and attempted to dissolve the new consti¬ 
tution and to set up an oligarchy. But the whole people rose in 
arms; Cleomenes, who had only a small band of soldiers with him, 
was blockaded with Isagoras in the Acropolis, and was forced to 
capitulate on the third day “in spite of his Spartan spirit.” 8 Cleis¬ 
thenes could now return with all the other exiles and complete his 
work. The event was a check for Lacedaemon. It was the first, but 
it was not the last, time that Athenian oligarchs sought Spartan in¬ 
tervention and Spartan men-at-arms held the hill of Athena. 

Sect. 6. Reform of Cleisthenes 

Solon created the institutions, and constructed the machinery, of 
the Athenian democracy. We have seen why this machinery would 
not work. The fatal obstacle to its success was the political strength 
of the clans; and Solon, by retaining the old Ionic tribes, had there¬ 
with retained the clan organisation as a base of his constitution. In 
order therefore to make democracy a reality, it was indispensable 
to deprive the clans of political significance and substitute a new 
organisation. Another grave evil during the past century had been 
the growth of local parties; Attica had been split up into political 
sections. The memorable achievement of Cleisthenes was the inven¬ 
tion of a totally new organisation, a truly brilliant and, as the 
event proved, practical scheme, which did away with the Ionic 

’See above, p. 171. 

AaKwviKor.irriaiy, Aristoph. Lys, 
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tribes, abolished the political influence of the phratries and dans, 
and superseded the system of the Naucraries; thus removing the 
danger of the undue preponderance of social influence or local par¬ 
ties, and securing to the whole body of citizens a decisive and per¬ 
manent part in the conduct of public affairs. 

Taking the map of Attica as he found it, consisting of between 
one and two hundred denies or small districts, Cleisthenes distin¬ 
guished three regions: the region of the city, the region of the coast, 
and the inland. In each of these regions he divided the demes into 
ten groups called trittyes, so that there were thirty such trittyes in 
all, and each trittys was named after the chief deme which was in¬ 
cluded in it. Out of the thirty trittyes he then formed ten groups of 
three, in such a way that no group contained two trittyes from the 
same region. Each of these groups constituted a tribe, and the citi¬ 
zens of all the denies contained in its three trittyes were fellow- 
tribesmen. Thus Kydathenaion, a trittys of the city region, was 
combined with Paeania, a trittys of the inland, and Myrrhinus, a 
trittys of the coast, to form the tribe of Pandionis. The ten new 
tribes thus obtained were called after eponymous heroes chosen by 
the Delphic priestess. 0 The heroes had their priests and sanctuaries, 
and their statues stood in front of the senate-house In the Agora. 

Both the tribes and the demes were corporations with officers, 
assemblies, and corporate property. The demarch -or president of 
the deme kept the burgess list of the place, in which was solemnly 
entered the name of each citizen when he reached the age of seven¬ 
teen. The organisation of the army depended on the tribes, each of 
which contributed a regiment of hoplites and a squadron of horse. 
The trittys had no independent constitution of this kind, no corpo¬ 
rate existence, and consequently it appears little in official docu¬ 
ments. But it was the scarce visible pivot on which the Cleisthenic 
system revolved, the link between the demes and the tribes. By its 
paeans a number of groups of people in various parts of Attica, 
without community of local interest, were brought together at 
Athens, and had to act in common. The old parties of Plain, Hill, 
and Coast were thus done away with; there was no longer a means 
of local political action. Thus an organisation created for a purely 
political purpose was substituted for an organisation which was 
originally social and had been adapted to political needs. The ten 
new tribes, based on artificial geography, took the place of the four 
old tribes, based on birth. The incorporate trittys, which had no 
independent existence, but merely represented the relation between 

'Names of the tea tribes: Erechthesis, Aegeis, Pandianis, Leontis, A ram an - 
tis, Oe&eis, Cecropis, Hippo thontis, Aeantis, Antiochis. 
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the tribe and the deme, took the place of the independent and active 
phratry. And the deme, a local unit, replaced the social unit of the 
clan, This scheme of Cleisthenes, with the artificial trittys and the 
artificially formed tribe, might seem almost too artificial to last. 
The secret of its permanence lay in the fact that the demes, the 
units on which it was built up, were natural divisions, which he did 
not attempt to reduce to a round number. 

It must have taken some time to bring this reform into full work¬ 
ing order. The first list of demesmen on the new system decided the 
deme of all their descendants. A man might change his home and 
reside in another deme, but he still remained a member of the deme 
to which he originally belonged. Henceforward in official documents 
men were distinguished by their demes instead of, as heretofore, by 
their fathers’ names. 10 All Attica was included in this system except 
Eleutherae and Oropus on the frontier, which were treated as sub¬ 
ject districts and belonged to no tribe. 

The political purpose and significance of this reorganisation, 
which, entitles its author to be called the second founder of the 
democracy, lay in its connexion with a reformed Council. As the 
existing Council of Four Hundred had been based on the four Ionic 
tribes, Cleisthenes devised a Council of Five Hundred based on his 
ten. new tribes. Each tribe contributed fifty members, of which each 
deme returned a fixed number, according to its size. They were 
probably appointed hy lot from a number of candidates chosen by 
each deme; but the preliminary election was afterwards abolished, 
and forty years later they were appointed entirely by lot. All those 
on. whom the lot fell were proved, as to the integrity of their private 
and public life, by the outgoing Council, which had the right of 
rejecting the unfit. They took an oath when they entered upon 
office that they would “advise what is best for the city”; and they 
were responsible for their acts, when they laid it down. 

This Council, in which every part of Atticawas represented, was 
the supreme administrative authority in the state. “In conjunction 
with, the various magistrates it managed most of the public affairs.” 
An effective control was exerted on the archons and other magis¬ 
trates, who were obliged to present reports to the Council and re¬ 
ceive the Council’s orders. All the finances of the state were prac¬ 
tically in its hands, and ten new finance officers called apodektai 
(one from each tribe) acted under its direction. It seems, moreover, 
from the very first to have been invested with judicial powers in 
matters concerning the public finance, and with the right of fining 

” At a later period it became customary to give the lather’s name as well as 
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officials. Further, the Council acted as a ministry of public works, 
and even, as a ministry of war. It may also be regarded as the 
ministry of foreign affairs, for it conducted negotiations with for¬ 
eign states, and received their envoys. It had no powers of declaring 
war or concluding a treaty; these powers resided solely in the sover¬ 
eign Assembly. But the Council was not only an administrative (a) De¬ 
body, it was a deliberative assembly, and had the initiative in all t 
lawmaking. No proposal could come before the Ecclesia unless it 
had already been proposed and considered in the Council. Every 
law passed in the Ecclesia was first sent down from the Council in 
the form of a probulcuma, and, on receiving a majority of votes in 
the Ecclesia, became a psephisma. Again, the Council had some (3) 
general as well as some special j'udicial functions. It formed a court Judicial 
before which impeachments could be brought, as well as before the 
Assembly, and in these cases it could either pass sentence itself or yeMai.) 
hand them over to another court. 

It is obvious that the administrative duties could not conveni¬ 
ently be conducted by a body of five hundred constantly sitting. 
Accordingly the year of 360 days was divided into ten parts, and 
the councillors of each tribe took it in turn to act as a committee for The 
carrying on public business during a tenth of the year. 11 In this Prytands 
capacity, as members of the acting committee of fifty, the council- cfvil year, 
lors were called Prytane is or presidents, the tribe to which they 
belongetTwas said to belhe Ir rssidi nv. and the divisions of this arti¬ 
ficial year were called prjtanies. It was incumbent on the chairman, 
along with one trittys, of the committee, to live permanently during Epistate3. 
his prytany in the Tholos, a rou nd b uilding, where thtLpresidents 
met and din e d at tKtTpublic e xpensed The"Tholos or Skias was on 
the south side of the Agora, close to the Council-hall. The old pry- 
taneion still remained in use as the office of the archon and the 
hearth of the city. 

Cleisthenes invented an ingenious arrangement for bringing his The 
official year into general harmony with the civil year, so that the 
beginning of the one should not diverge too far from the beginning ™ c k, am. 
of the other. The civil year was supposed to begin as nearly as pos- ad- 
able to the first new moon after the summer solstice; and the dif- ofTthe 60 * 
ference between the lunar twelvemonth and the solar revolution was official 
provided for by a cycle of eight years, in the first, third, and sixth 
of which additional months were intercalated. The ordinary year years, 

“ At the same time some changes must have been made in the organisation 
of the Ecclesia, but we do not know what they were. As we find it working in 
later times, the Assembly met four times regularly in each prytany, and, when 
necessary, extraordinary meetings were held. 
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consisted of 354, the intercalated of 384 days. Cleisthenes, taking 
360 as'tHe"n umb er of days in his official year, was also obliged to 
intercalate, but not so often. He adopted a cycle of five years, and 
once in each cycle an intercalary month of 30 days was introduced. 
But this month was not always inserted in the same year of the 
cycle. It was here that Cleisthenes brought his quinquennial into 
line with the octennial system. The extraordinary official month 
was intercalated in the first year of the official cycle that coincided 
with an intercalary year of the civil cycle. The new institution of 
Cleisthenes began to work in 503-2 b.c. —the first year of an octen¬ 
nial cycle. The first Cleisthenic year began on the 1st of Hecatom- 
baeon, the first month of the civil calendar; it would not begin on 
that day again till forty years hence/ 2 

In opening the citizenship to a large number of people who had 
hitherto been excluded, Cleisthenes was only progressing along the 
path of Solon. He seems to have retained the Solonian restrictions 
on elegibility for the higher offices of state. It is just possible that 
he may have set the knights, in this respect, on a level with the 
Pentacosiomedimni; but the two lower classes were still excluded 
from the archonship; the third class remained ineligible for another 
half-century. 13 But this conservatism of Cleisthenes might be easily 
misjudged. We must remember that since the days of Solon time 
itself had been doing the work of a democratic reformer. The money 
value of five hundred medimni was a much lower rating at the end 
than it had been at the beginning of the sixth century. Trade had 
increased and people had grown richer. 

The new tribes of Cleisthenes led to a change in the military or¬ 
ganisation. Each of the ten tribes was required to supply a r egimen t 
of hoplites and a sq uadron of ho rsemen; and the hoplites were com- 
mandecTEy ten generals^ 1 whom the people elected from each tribe. 
The office of general was destined hereafter to become the most im¬ 
portant in the state; but at first he was merely the .commander of 
the tribal regiment. 

The Athenian Council instituted by Cleisthenes shows that 
Greek statesmen understood the principle of representative govern¬ 
ment. That Council is an excellent example of representation with a 
carefu l_dist rib. utlon of seats accor ding to the sjze_ofIhe .elec torates; 

“ It is convenient to observe that the first year of a Cleisthenic quinquen¬ 
nium begins always in a year b.c. ending in 3 or 8 (503,498, 493 b.c., etc.). 

“In the appointment of archons the Solonian method bad been discon¬ 
tinued (above, p. 186), and Cleisthenes does not seem to have reintroduced it. 

“The office of stratSgos, as commander of a raft:, was much older; but the 
institution of the ten stattgoi (501 b.c.) was a consequence of the reforms of 
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and it was practically the governing body of the state. But though 
Greek statesmen understood the principle, they always hesitated to 
entrust to a representative assembly sovereign powers of legisla¬ 
tion. The reason mainly lay in the fact that, owing to the small size 
of the city-state, an Assembly which every citizen who chose could 
attend was a practicable institution; and the fundamental principle, 
that supreme legislative power is exercised by the people itself, 
could be literally applied. But while we remember that the Council 
could not legislate, although its co-operation was indispensable to 
the making of laws, we may say that its function will be misunder¬ 
stood if it be either conceived as a sort of Second Chamber or com¬ 
pared to a body like the Roman Senate. It was a popular repre¬ 
sentative assembly, and from it were taken (though on a totally 
different principle) committees which performed in part the admin¬ 
istrative functions of our “Government.” It had a decisive influence 
on legislation; and here the influence of the Council on the Ecclesia 
must be rather compared to the influence of the Government on our 
House of Commons. But the ratification given by the Assembly to 
the proposals sent down by the Council was often as purely formal 
as the ratification by the Crown of bills passed in Parliament. 

Sect. 7. First Victories or the Democracy 

The Athenian republic had now become a democracy in the full¬ 
est sense, and the new government was hardly established before it 
was called upon to prove its capacity. King C leome nes. who was the 
greatest man in Greece at the time, could not rest without attempt¬ 
ing to avenge the humiliation which he had recently endured at the 
hands of the Athenian people. The man who had pulled down one 
tyrant now proposed to set up another. Isagoras, who had hitherto 
aimed at establishing an oligarchy, now, it would seem, came for¬ 
ward as an aspirant to the tyrannis. Cleomenes arranged with the 
Boeotians and the Chalcidians a joint attack upon Attica. While 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies invaded from the south, the 
Boeotians were to come down from Mount Cithaeron, and the men 
of Chalcis were to cross the Euripus; the land was to be assailed on 
three sides at the same moment. 

The Peloponnesian host under the two kings, Cleomenes and 
Demaratus, passed the isthmus and occupied Eleusis; and the 
Athenians marched to the Eleusinian plain. But the peril on this 
side passed away without a blow. The Corinthians, on second 
thoughts, disapproved of the expedition, as unjust, and returned to 
Corinth. At this time Aegina was the most formidable commercial 
rival of Corinth, and it therefore suited Corinthian interests to 
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encourage the rising power of Aegina’s enemy. This action of the 
Corinthians disconcerted the whole army, and the situation was 
aggravated by the discord between the Spartan leaders, Cleomenes 
and Demaratus. In the end the army broke up, and there was 
nothing left for Cleomenes but to return home. His attempt to 
thrust a tyranny had been as unsuccessful as his previous attempt 
to thrust an oligarchy upon Athens. For the second time the 
Athenian democracy had been saved from Spartan coercion. A 
hundred years hence, indeed, that coercion was to befall her; 
Cleomenes is the forerunner of Lysander, who will amply avenge 
him. 

The Theban leaders of Boeotia had readily concurred in the 
Spartan plan, for they had a recent cause of offence against Athens. 
The town of Plataea, on the Boeotian slope of Mount Cithaeron, 
was determined to retain her independence and hold aloof from the 
Boeotian league, which was under the supremacy of Thebes. The 
Plataeans applied in the first instance to Sparta; but as Sparta was 
unwilling to interfere, they sought and obtained the help of Athens. 
This was the beginning of a long friendship between Athens and 
Plataea, based on mutual interest. Plataea depended on the support 
of Athens to maintain her independence in Boeotia; while it suited 
Athens to have a small friendly power on the other side of Cithae¬ 
ron—a sort of watch-tower against Thebes. The Athenians went to 
the protection of Plataea, but the threatened conflict was averted by 
the intervention of Corinth. The Corinthian arbitration ruled that 
Boeotian cities which did not wish to join the league must not be 
coerced. But, as they were departing, lie Athenians were treacher¬ 
ously attacked by the Thebans, and, winning a victory, they fixed 
the river Asopus as the southern boundary of the territory of 
Thebes. The Athenians acquired, by this expedition, a post in 
Boeotia itself—the town of Hysiae, on the northern slope of Cithae¬ 
ron. 

On the approach of the Peloponnesian army, the Boeotians had 
seized Hysiae, and crossing the pass of Cithaeron above it had 
taken Oenoe on the upper Attic slopes. When Cleomenes and the 
Peloponnesians retreated, the Athenian army marched northward 
to check the knights of Chalcis who were ravaging the northern 
demes of Attica. The Boeotian forces then withdrew into their own 
land and moved northwards too, in order to join the Chalddians. 
But the Athenians, who must have been generalled by an able pole- 
march, succeeded in encountering their two foes singly. They inte r¬ 
ce pted the Boeotians near the straits and won a .compIete v ictory. 
Then they crosseathe straits, for the Chalddians had retired to 
their island, and fought another battle, ho less decisive, with the 
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horsemen of Chalcis. The defeat of the Chalcidians was so crushing 
that they were forced to cede to Athens a large part of that rich Le- 
lantine plain whose possession in old days they had disputed so hot¬ 
ly with Eretria. But this was not all. A multitude of Chalcidians and 
Boeotians had been made prisoners; they were kept fettered in 
bitter bondage until their countrymen ransomed them at two minas 
a man. We cannot withhold our sympathy from the Athenian 
people if they dealt out hard measure to those whom the Spartan 
king had so unjustly stirred up against them. The “gloomy iron 
chains’' in which “they quenched the insolence” of their foes were 
proudly preserved on the Acropolis, and with a tithe of the ransom 
they dedicated to Athena a bronze chariot. 

A portico commemorative of this victory was set up within the 
sanctuary of Delphi. “The Athenians dedicated the portico, with 
the arms and figureheads which they took from their foes”—so runs 
the dedicatory inscription found in recent years on a step of the 
ruined building. It would appear from this that th e. Athenians cai>- 
turecLa nd destroyed the shi n s of Ch alcis. If the victory had'been 
some twenty years later, Athens would have added them to her own 
fleet; but she had not yet come to discern that her true element 
was the sea. 

The democracy had not only brilliantly defended itself, but had 
won a new territory. The richest part of the Chalci dian plain yras 
divided into l ots a mpngJwQ. IfrousandA then ian citizens, who trans¬ 
ported their homes to the fertile region beyond the straits—prob¬ 
ably under the same conditions as the clerurihs of Salamis. 

These outsettlers retained all their rights as citizens; they re¬ 
mained members of their demes and tribes. The Salaminians were 
so near Athens that it was easier for them than for most of the 
inhabitants of Attica to attend a meeting of the Ecclesia; and the 
plain of Chalcis was not farther than Sunium from Athens. 

And not only beyond the sea was new territory acquired, but on 
the borders of Attica itself. This at least is the only occasion to 
which we can well assign the annexation of the march district of 
Oropus, the land of the people who gave to the Hellenic race its 
European name. It had come under the sway of Eretria, had adopt¬ 
ed the Eretrian dialect which it was to retain throughout all future 
vicissitudes, and was the last part of Boeotia to be annexed by the 
Boeotian power of Thebes. This fgrtiledittle plain was d estined to 
be a cons tapf su bje ct of discord between Boeo tia and Athens, as It 
had before been a source of strife between Eretria and Boeotia; but 
it was now to remain subject to Athens for nearly a hundred years. 
Subject to Athens, not Athenian; the me n of Orq pus, li ke thg men 
of Eleutherae. never became Athenian titkee;- 
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THE ADVANCE OF PERSIA TO THE AEGEAN 

Sect. x. The Rise of Persia and the Fall of the 
Lydian Kingdom 

While the Greeks were sailing their own seas, and working out in 
their city-states the institutions of law and freedom, untroubled by 
any catastrope beyond the shores of the Mediterranean, great 
despotic kingdoms were waxing and waning in the east. In the 
seventh century, the mighty empire of Assyria was verging to its 
end; the power destined to overthrow it had arisen. But the story of 
Assyria lies outside the story of Greece, since the Greeks, except in 
one outlying corner, came into no immediate contact with the lord? 
of Nineveh. The Greek, as well as the Phoenician, communities of 
Cyprus were involved in the fortunes of the Syrian coastland. When 
in the last quarter of the eighth century Sargon, under whose 
sceptre Assyria reached the summit of her power, had conquered the 
lands of the sea-coast—the Phoenicians and the Philistines—seven 
kings who lived “at a distance of seven days in the middle of the 
western sea” trembled before him and offered their submission. 
They were the kings of Yatnan , as the Assyrians called Cyprus, and 
their act of fealty is recorded for us by Sargon himself on a pillar 
which he set up “in a valley of the land of Yatnan.” Among the 
monarchs who submitted there were doubtless Greeks as well as 
P hoenicia ns, and a generation later we have the names of ten Cypri¬ 
ote kings who were subject to As sarhaddo n and to A ssurba nipal— 
Assarhaddon the great conqueror who voluntarily abdicated his 
throne, and Assurbanipal the peaceful sovereign, whom the Greeks 
remembered as S ardan apajus. Among the names of the vassals 
whom inscriptions of these two kings enumerate are those of Ete- 
andros of Paphos and Pylagoras of Cition. 1 But if the story of 
Assyria touches only a remote fringe of the Hellenic world, it is 
otherwise with the story of those who destroyed the Assyrian em¬ 
pire. The Medes and Persians, folks of Aryan speech like the 

’The other eight are the kings of Idalion, Sal amis, Soli, Curion, Tamassus, 
a Cypriote Carthage (Kaitihadaasri), Ledron (near Leucosis), and NuriK?}. 
' '•08 
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Greeks, were marked out by destiny to be the adversaries of the 
Greeks throughout the two chief centuries of Grecian history. 

The land of Media lies east of Assyria. Its ancient history is 
shrouded in mist; but there are some reasons for guessing that in 
the second millennium it wasjatLofa great Aryan .kingdom which 
stretched far north-eastwards over the plains of Bactria, peopled 
by the Iranian branch, as it is called, of the Aryan stock. The Iran¬ 
ians worshipped the same gods of heaven and light as the other folks 
of their kindred; but their sun-worship developed into a very dif¬ 
ferent shape from the religion of Zeus. They regarded the element 
of fire with deeper reverence than other sun-worshippers; they 
dreaded to pollute it by the touch of a dead body or the overflow 
of boiling water; their lan d was f ul l of templ es with altars of per- 
petual_fire. But the religion of the fire-worshippers had been mould¬ 
ed into an almost philosophical form by their prophet Zoroaster, 
who, though his name is encompassed with legend and it is uncer¬ 
tain when he lived, was assuredly a real man and not a creation of 
myth. He difiused among the Iranians the doctrine that the world 
is the perpetual scene of a deadly strife between the powers of light 
and darkness, between Ormuzd, the Great Lord, and Ahriman, the 
principle of evil. 

It was towards the end of the eighth century that the Medes re¬ 
belled against the yoke of Assyria. They were led by Deioces, and 
after a struggle Media gained her independence, and the deliverer 
was elected king by the free vote of his people. He had not only 
freed but had united his countrymen, and he set the seal on the 
union of Media by building the great city of Ecbatana. His treasury 
and palace were in the centre of a fortress girdled by seven walls; 
and he is said to have lived in this stronghold, withdrawn from the 
sight of his people, who could approach him only by written peti¬ 
tions. 

The first successors of Deioces had enough to do in resisting the 
efforts of Assyria to recover her power over Media. But presently 
a king arose who was strong enough to extend his sway beyond the 
borders of his own land. Phraortes conquered the hilly land of 
Persia in the south; and thus a large Aryan realm was formed 
stretching from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, east of Assyria 
and Babylonia. The next step was to conquer Assyria itself; and 
Cyaxares, the successor of Phraortes, prepared for the enterprise by 
a new organisation of the Median army. It was no hopeless task, 
for the Assyrian empire had been breaking up. Egypt had thrown 
off the yoke of the kings of Nineveh; and Nabopolassar had just 
arisen to do for Babylonia what Deioces had done for Media. Nabo- 
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polassar and Cyaxares joined hands; and the united forces of 
Mediaand Babylonia defeated the Assyrian army. The conquerors 
divided the empire. The south-western portion up to the borders of 
Egypt went to Babylonia; Assyria itself and the lands stretching 
westward into Asia Minor were annexed to Media. 

The restored kingdom of Babylonia, under Nebucadnezar, the 
successor of its founder, rose into wonderful fame and brilliance. 
He drove the Egyptians out of Syria, smiting them in the great 
battle of Carchemish; he stormed Jerusalem and carried the Jews 
into captivity; he made Tyre on its rock tremble though he failed 
to take it; he invaded and overran Egypt. But more famous than 
his conquests abroad were his mighty works in his own land. He 
made Babylon the greatest city in the world; and the stray Greeks 
who visited it came back with amazing stories of the palaces and 
temples, and the “hanging gardens,” a terraced park which was 
constructed by Nebucadnezar, though report ascribed it to the 
mythical queen Semiramis. But the gigantic walls which girt the 
city were the mightiest monument of Nebucadnezar; Greek travel ¬ 
lers said that the circuit was more than fifty miles. It seems certain 
that few men have done more than this lord of Babylon to increase 
the sum of human misery, if we imagine the lives of countless thralls 
forced under the pitiless lash to spend their flesh and blood in 
unceasing and unsparing labour. Nebucadnezar went down to his 
grave, full of honours, after a long reign. He knew well on what side 
danger was to be feared for his kingdom. One of his works of forti¬ 
fication was a wall from the Tigris to the Euphrates, north of Baby¬ 
lon, to defend Babylonia against Media, her northern neighbour. 

The exploits of the great Babylonian king affected Greece little. 3 
The Greeks of Cyprus must have caught the echoes of the clash of 
arms at Carchemish; they must have been stirred by the tidings of 
the storming of Jerusalem and excited by the siege of Tyre. But the 
changes which had befallen the east were brought nearer to the ken 
of Greece by the advance of Media. Cyaxares drew under his power 
the eastern parts of Asia Minor as far as the banks of the Halys, and 
this river became the boundary between Media and Lydia. The 
conquest of Lydia was the next aim in the expansion of the Median 
power, and a pretext was found for declaring war. In the sixth 
year of the war a battle was fought, but in the midst of the combat 
the day was turned suddenly to night; and the darkening of the sun 
made such a deep impression on the minds of the combatants that 
they laid down their arms and a peace was concluded. But the 
solar obscuration of this May day has another association which has 
< ’Greek mercenaries, indeed, took service under him. 
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a deeper interest for Europe than the warfare of Lydian and Mede. 

It was the first eclipse of which European science foretold when it 

should betide. Thales of Miletus, the father of Greek, and thereby predicted 

of European, philosophy and science, had studied astronomy in byThatei, 

Egypt; and he was able to warn the Ionians that before such a year 

had passed—his lore could not tell the day or the hour—the sun 

would be darkened. Thales was not only the first man of science; Begin- 

he was also the first philosopher: science and philosophy were not 

yet separated. If he looks over the ages to Copernicus, Newton, s c j ence 

and Laplace, he looks likewise to Descartes, Berkeley, and Kant, andphi- 

He sought for a common substance, a single principle which should los °pby> 

explain the variety of nature and reduce the world to unity and 

system; it is a small matter that he found this principle in water; 3 

it is his eternal merit to have sought it. 

The Lydian king Alyattes wedded his daughter to Astyages, who 
succeeded to the throne of Media, and the kingdom of Lydia was 
saved for a generation, to enjoy the most brilliant period of its 
history. When Lydia recovered from the Cimmerian invasion, king Reign of 
Ardys renewed the efforts of Gyges to reduce the Greek cities of the 
coast. His chief success seems to have been the capture of Priene. y ' 
His successors, Sadyattes and Alyattes, carried on a weary war 
against Miletus. They harried the Milesian territory every year, 
destroying the com crops, and defeated the Milesians in two 
battles; but the strong walls of the coast-city defied them, as they 
had no fleet. At length Alyattes made peace with Miletus; possibly of 
it was the outbreak of the war with Media that forced him to this Alyattes. 
step. At all events, he seems to have behaved liberally to his foes. 

He built two temples to Athena in the place of one which had been 
burned down when he was devastating the Milesian land. This act 
of reparation was quite in accordance with the reverence for the 
gods of Greece which the Lydian monarchs invariably displayed. 

The story is that, when Alyattes fell ill and consulted Apollo at 
Delphi, the oracle enjoined upon him to restore the temple. Ionian 
Miletus was saved, but the famous Achaean dty of Smyrna was not 
only captured but destroyed, and in this volume its name will occur 
no more. Alyattes also conquered Bithynia, and drove the remnant 
of the Cimmerians out of Asia. He might think that Lydia would 
now take rank with one of the great monarchies of the south or the 
east, and he built himself an enormous sepulchre, an earth-mound 
on stone foundations, which in size at least might match the monu¬ 
ments of Egyptian or Babylonian kings. 

* Yet net so small. It was much to have fixed on fluid substance, and re¬ 
fected the vulgar fallacy of ascribing to hardness a greater feaHty. 
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It was reserved for Croesus, the son of Alyattes, to carry out 
fully the design of subjugating the cities of Eastern Greece. He 
attacked and subdued the cities, Ionian and Aeolian, one after 
another, all except Miletus, whose treaty with his father he respect¬ 
ed, while Miletus on her part saved her freedom by withholding all 
help from her sister cities. The Dorian states of Caria were also 
forced to submit, and the empire of Croesus extended from the 
Halys to the Aegean. We saw before that Lydia exercised a distinct 
influence on the Greeks of Asia, but perhaps their influence upon 
her was even greater. The Greek language spread in Lydia, and we 
may suspect that it was heard in Sardis as much as the native 
idiom; the Greek gods were revered; the Greek oracles were ap¬ 
pealed to. The kings were benefactors of Hellenic sanctuaries. In 
the new temple of Artemis, which arose at Ephesus during his reign, 
Croesus was the donor of the sculptured reliefs which encircled the 
Ionic pillars, and fragments of the three words, which recorded the 
gift “Dedicated by King Croesus,” can still be read on the bases of 
the columns. Hence the Greeks never regarded the Lydians as utter 
barbarians; and they always cherished a curious indulgence and 
sympathy for Croesus, though he had enslaved and ruled as despot 
the cities of Asiatic Hellas. The court of Sardis was in truth more 
oriental than Hellenic, not only in wealth and luxury, but also in its 
customs, for instance, polygamy and the infliction of cruel punish¬ 
ments. Croesus carded alive a man who had opposed his succession 
to the throne. The Ionians had marvelled at the treasures of golden 
Gyges, but the untold wealth of Croesus became proverbial. It was 
furnished largely by the tributes of the Greek cities, as well as by 
the white gold of the Pactolus and the products of the mines of 
Pergamon. Croesus was the first to introduce, instead of the white 
gold money, a coinage of two metals, pure gold and silver, bearing 
to each other the fixed proportion of 3 to 40. 

There is no more striking proof of the political importance of 
the oracle of Delphi at this period than the golden offerings dedi¬ 
cated by Croesus, offerings richer than even the priestly avarice of 
the Delphians could have dared to hope for. Wealthy though the 
lord of Lydia was, genuine as was his faith in the inspiration of the 
oracle, he might hardly have sent such gifts if he had not wished 
to secure the political support of Apollo and believed that Apollo’s 
support was worth securing. His object was to naturalise himself as 
a member of the Greek world; to appear, not as an outsider, but as 
an adopted son of Hellas, ruling over the Greeks whom he had sub¬ 
dued and those whom he still hoped to subdue. Nothing would be 
more helpful than the good word of the Delphic orade to compass 
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rudi a reputation. Moreover, if one of the Asiatic cities contem¬ 
plated rebellion, a discouraging reply from the oracle, which would 
assuredly be consulted, might stand the despot in good stead. 

Having extended his sway to the coast, Croesus conceived the 
idea of making Lydia a sea-power and conquering the islands. It 
was a perfectly feasible plan; and it was not till unforeseen events 
had frustrated it that the islanders could have found much comfort 
in the epigram that a Lydian king sailing against them with a fleet 
would be like themselves advancing against Lydia with a host of 
cavalry. The tale afterwards shaped itself that one of the wise men 
-if Greece—it mattered little whether he was alive at the time or not 
—used this witticism to dissuade Croesus from the enterprise. But 
Croesus was diverted from his western designs by something graver 
than an epigram. Events of great moment were happening in the 
east. His brother-in-law Astyages was hurled from the throne of 
Media by a hero, who was to become one of the world’s mightiest 
conquerors. The usurper was Cyrus the Great, of the Persian family 
of the Achaemenids. The revolution signified indeed little more 
than a change of dynasty; the Persians and Medes were peoples of 
the same race and the same faith; the realm remained Iranian as 
before. But the Persians seem to have been the noblest part of the 
Iranian race; their bravery, temperance, and love of truth extorted 
the admiration of the Greeks. 

The fall of Astyages was an opportunity for the ambitious 
Lydian to turn his arms to the east. The restoration of his brother- 
in-law was indeed a sufficient plea; and he might have good cause to 
fear that if he were not the first to strike, the Persian usurper would 
soon advance to the conquest of Lesser Asia. But Croesus certainly 
cherished hopes of extending the Lydian power into the interior 
parts of Asia, if not of succeeding himself to the Median throne. In 
undertaking such an enterprise he had to fear his Greek subjects, 
who might take advantage of his absence to throw off his yoke, and 
might even intrigue with the Persian. That the Greeks of Ionia had 
been long accustomed to regard Media as a resort against Lydia and 
to intrigue with the Median kings is shown by the word medtsm. 
For if such intriguing had first come into fashion after the rise of 
Persia and the fall of Lydia, the name chosen to designate It would 
naturally have been persism, The preparations of Croesus for an 
expedition to the east were welcome news to the lands of the 
Aegean. Desirous of probing the hidden event of the future, he 
consulted some of the oracles of Greece. There can be no question 
that the Delphic god gave him an answer which was meant to 
encourage him in his enterprise. It is said that the answer was that 
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if he crossed the Halys he would destroy a mighty empire—an 
answer which, need not have been that which was actually given, but 
may have been circulated afterwards to justify the oracle when the 
expedition failed. But it is the policy of the oracle, not its methods 
of evasion, which has historical significance. The spirit of Delphi 
was favourable to Hellenic freedom, and it saw in the proposed ex¬ 
pedition the probability of a long war with Persia and a chance for 
the eastern Greeks of retaining their independence. It did not fore¬ 
see the complete conquest of Lydia and the subjection of the Greeks 
to a power which was utterly barbarian. The oracle took the occa¬ 
sion, however, to bring about a union between Croesus and the 
Lacedaemonians, by bidding him seek the aid of the most powerful 
state of Greece. An alliance was concluded, but led to nothing, and 
Lacedaemon sent no help. 

Croesus, at the head of an army which included a force of Ionian 
Greeks, crossed the fateful Halys and invaded Cappadocia. He took 
the ancient city of Pteria, and in its neighbourhood fought an inde¬ 
cisive battle with the host of Medes and Persians which Cyrus had 
led against him. But the host of Cyrus seems to have been far 
superior in numbers, and Croesus retired before him into Lydia. 

Capture Under the walls of the capital the invader won a decisive victory, 

546bc! 51 and after a short siege Sardis was stormed and plundered. The life 
of Croesus was spared. Cyrus had given strict injunctions that he 
was on no account to be slain in the struggle of the capture; and the 
story went that a soldier, not recognising him, was about to cut him 
down, when the king’s son, who had been dumb from, birth, sudden¬ 
ly burst out into speech: “O man, slay not Croesus.” 

This was not the only tale which adorned the fall of the Lydian 
king. The capture of Sardis was an eventuality of which no one had 
seriously thought. So great had been the wealth and might of 
Croesus, so dizzy the height of his power, that none deemed his 
overthrow possible; and the sheer and sudden fall into nothingness 
made perhaps a deeper and more abiding impression on the imagi¬ 
nation of Hellas than any other historical event. It was the most 
illustrious example that the Greeks had ever witnessed of their 
favourite doctrine that the gods visit with jealousy men who enjoy 
too great prosperity. And the personality of Croesus himself crept 
into their sympathies—the admirer of Hellenic art and wisdom, the 
adorer of Hellenic gods, the generous giver out of his abundant 
wealth. Never more than for the memory of Croesus did Greece 
put forth the power of that genius, which she possessed in such full 
measure, of weaving round an event of history tales which have a 
deep and touching import as lessons for the life of men. 
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Cyrus built a great pyre—so the story is told by Herodotus—and Story of 

placed thereon Croesus bound in chains, with fourteen Lydian boys, SdSotoa. 
And as Croesus was standing on the pile, in this extreme pass, there 
came into his mind a word which Solon had said to him, that no 
man could be called happy so long as he was alive. For the Athenian 
statesman had visited the court of Sardis in his travels—the art of 
the tale-weaver had no precise regard for the facts of time—and 
when he had seen the royal treasures and the greatness of the king- 



Fia. 46.—Croesus on the pyre (Attic vase). 


dam Croesus asked him whom he deemed the happiest of men. 
Solon named some obscure Greeks who were dead; and when the 
king, unable to hide his wonder and vexation, exclaimed, “Is <mr 
royal fortune so poor, 0 Athenian stranger, that you set private 
men before me?” the wise Greek had discoursed on the uncertainty 
of life and the. jealousy of the gods. Then Croesus, remembering 
this, groaned aloud and called thrice on the name of Solon* Bat 
Cyrus heard him call, and bade the interpreters ask him on whom 
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he was calling. For a while Croesus would not speak, then he said: 
“One whom I would that all tyrants might meet and converse with.” 
Pressed further he named Solon the Athenian, and repeated the 
wise man’s words. The pyre was already alight, but when Cyrus 
heard the answer of his prisoner he reflected that he too was a man, 
and he commanded that the fire should be quenched and the vic¬ 
tims set free. The flames were already blazing so strong and high 
that the men could not quench them. Then Croesus cried to Apollo 
for help, and the god sent clouds into the clear sky, and a tempes¬ 
tuous shower of rain extinguished the fire. 

Such is the tale as we read it in the history of Herodotus, who 
may have heard it at Athens. But we can almost see the story in 
the making. For, before the episode of Solon was woven in, the 
fate of Croesus had been wrought into a legend; this legend is 
related in a poem of Bacchylides. When the day of doom surprised 
the king, “he would not abide to endure the bitterness of bondage, 
but he raised a pyre before the palace court, and gat him up thereon 
with his wife and his weeping daughters. He bade the slippered 
thrall kindle the timber building; the maidens screamed, and 
stretched their arms to their mother. But as the might of the fire 
was springing through the wood, Zeus set a sable cloud above it and 
quenched the yellow flame. Then Apollo bore the old man with his 
daughters to the land of the Hyperboreans, to be his abiding place, 
for his piety’s sake, because his gifts to Pytho were greater than all 
men’s gifts.” The moral of the tale clearly was, Bring gifts to 
Delphi; and we can hardly doubt that it originated under Delphic 
influence. But in the city of Solon it was transformed by a touch of 
genius into one of the great stories of the world. 

As for Croesus it is certain that his life was spared, and it is 
possible that he spent his remaining days in Media, unconscious 
that a mythical association with the famous Athenian lawgiver 
would be his best assured claim on the memory of future ages. 


Sec. 2. The Persian Conquest of Asiatic Greece 

The kingdom of Dydia had performed a certain function in the 
development of Greece. Besides the invention of coinage, which 
was its one great contribution to the civilisation of mankind; be¬ 
sides the influence which its luxury and “tyranny” exercised on 
Ionia; the mere existence of the Lydian realm, in its intermediate 
position between Greece and the east, was of considerable import¬ 
ance as a bulwark against the great oriental empires. It kept Greece 
from coming into direct contact with the empire of Assyria; it kept 
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Greece for sixty years from coming into direct contact with the 
empire of Media. When the barrier is swept away, a new period is 
opened in Grecian history. The Greeks now stand face to face with 
the power of a monarch whose dominion stretches far away beyond 
the Euphrates, beyond the Tigris, into lands which are totally un¬ 
known to them. The Asiatic Greeks are now to exchange subjec¬ 
tion to a lord of Sardis for subjection to a potentate who holds his 
court in a city so distant that the length of the journey is told by 
months. This distance of the centre from the extremities of the 
empire was of the utmost significance. The king was obliged to 
leave his conquests in Asia Minor to the government of his satraps; 
and the Greeks were unable to exercise any influence upon him, as 
they might have done if he had ruled from Sardis or some nearer 
capital. This was all the more unfortunate, on account of another 
difference which distinguished the Persian from the Lydian king¬ 
dom, While the Lydians were outside the Aryan family, the Per¬ 
sians and Medes spoke a language of the same stock as that of the 
Greeks. It may be thought that if the Persians had come under 
Greek influence, Iranian history would have taken a different 
course. For the Persians were a people marked out to fall under 
the influence of others and not to hew an independent path for 
themselves. In their own highlands, like the Spartans in the Lacon¬ 
ian vale, they might live unspotted from the world, a valiant, 
simple, and truthful race; but when they once went forth to con¬ 
quer and to rule, it was their inevitable doom to be led captive by 
their captives and to adopt the manners and ideals of more intel¬ 
lectual and original peoples. If Cyrus had transported the centre 
of his empire to the -west, the Greeks might have been the teachers 
of their Persian speech-fellows; but such an idea would have 
occurred to no Mede or Persian. Consequently the new Iranian 
kingdom fell under the relaxing influences of the corrupt Semitic 
civilisations of Babylonia and Assyria; and it had soon become a 
despotism so typically oriental that it is hard to remember that the 
ruling peoples spoke a tongue akin to the Greek. Hence the struggle 
of two hundred years, upon which we are now entering, between 
Greece and Persia, though strictly and literally it was a struggle 
between Aryan peoples,—peoples, that is, of Aryan speech,— 
assumes the larger character of strife between Europe and Asia, 
between east and west, between Aryan and non-Aryan; and takes 
its place as the first encounter in that still unclosed debate which 
has arrayed Europe successively against Babylonian, Phoenician, 
Saracen, and Turk. 

At the beginning of the campaign against Lydia; Cyrus had 
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invited the Ionians who were in the army of Croesus to change 
sides. They had refused to “medize,” not perhaps from loyalty to 
the rule of the Lydian, under which they chafed, but because they 
did not anticipate his utter overthrow and therefore feared his 
vengeance. This refusal annoyed Cyrus; and when, after the fall 
of Sardis, the Greek cities made overtures to the conqueror, he 
declined to make any conditions. Only with Miletus, which had 
not been subject to Lydia and had stood aloof from the contest, 
did he conclude a sort of treaty like that in which Croesus had 
recognised her independence. The others prepared to defend them¬ 
selves. Cyrus himself had greater projects which recalled him to the 
far east; and he committed the lesser task of reducing the Asiatic 
Greeks to the lieutenants whom he left in Lydia. The want of unity 
among the Ionians was disastrous. They might meet in their Pan¬ 
ionic assembly, but they seem to have been without the ability or 
the organisation to carry out any plan of common action. The most 
powerful of all the states, Miletus had gone her own path and stood 
quite apart. One of her citizens, Thales, the astronomer and philos¬ 
opher, whom we have met before, is said to have ventured himself 
into the speculations of political, as well as of celestial, science. He 
saw the weakness of Ionia in its disunion, and the futility of the 
loose league of the Panionion; and he made the remarkable pro¬ 
posal that Ionia should form itself into an united nation, with one 
Hall of Council as well as one place of Assembly, each city sur¬ 
rendering her sovereignty and becoming merely a town or deme of 
the state; and he suggested Teos as the fitting place for the capital. 
The idea, whether it was put forward by Thales or not, was as¬ 
suredly suggested by the political development of Attica, the 
mother country of the Ionians. It was an idea which the proposer 
can hardly have hoped to persuade the Ionians to adopt, but it had 
its value as a comment on the disunion of the Greeks in the one 
part of Greece where, above all others, there was needed a closer 
unity and a solid serried front, to resist the aggression of the great 
barbarian powers. Another proposal, which was made in one of the 
ineffectual meetings of the Panionion, receives the approval of the 
historian Herodotus. Bias, a statesman of Priene, advised all the 
Ionians to sail forth together to the west, to the great island of 
Sardinia, and there found an Ionian city-state, and live happy and 
free. This proposal illustrates the terror and despair of Ionia at the 
prospect of Persian rule. 

Persian Disunited, the Asiatic Greeks were an easy prey. Harpagus, the 
onfreeks general of Cyrus, reduced them one after another; tribute was im- 
o£ Asia. poaed upon them and the burden of serving in tbe Persian armies, 
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when such service was required; but no restrictions were placed 
upon the freedom of their commerce. To the inhabitants of two 
cities, exile seemed more endurable than this new slavery and they 
acted in the spirit of Bias. The people of Fhocaea, or the most 
part of them, embarked in their penteconters and sailed to the 
island of Corsica, where their own settlement of Alalia received 
them. The Teians did likewise, but found a nearer home on the 
coast of Thrace, where they founded Abdera. 

One common effort indeed the Aeolians and Ionians made for 
their defence. They made a common appeal to the most powerful 
state in the mother country. They sent an embassy to Lacedaemon, 
but the Spartans, whose horizon was bounded by the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, did as little for them as they had done for Croesus. Sparta 
had the curiosity, however, to send a ship to Ionia, to spy out the 
condition of the country and the power of Cyrus. The story* is that 
one of her reconnoitrers went up to Sardis and standing before the 
Persian king forbade him to work harm to any Greek community, 
"since the Lacedaemonians will not permit it.” The anecdote was 
doubtless invented by those who liked a jest at the expense of 
Sparta; but, if Cyrus might well ask “who are the Lacedaemon¬ 
ians?” his successors learned the answer to their cost. 

The conqueror of Lydia returned to the east to subdue the 
mightier power of Babylon. The conquest occupied some years; 
then the greatest city on earth was taken; and Cyrus took to him¬ 
self the title of “king of Babel, Sumer, and Accad, and of the four 
quarters of the world,” thus formally entering into the Babylonian 
inheritance. The dominion of Cyrus the Great extended in the east 
over Armenia and Hyrcania, Parthia and Bactria, and into the 
midst of Afghanistan; from the coasts of the Aegean to the banks 
of the Jaxartes. But his conquests lie outside our history. His last 
enterprise was the subjugation of the Massagetae, a Scythian folk 
near the Aral lake, and one story says that he was slain in battle 
against them, and that the savage queen placed his head in a basin 
of blood. All we know with certainty is that his body was buried 
in Persia, and two hundred years hence we shall visit his tomb at 
Pasargadae, in the company of a conqueror who was mightier even 
than he. 

Sect. 3. Persian Conquest of Egypt. Polycrates of Samos 

The subjugation of Lydia and the Greek sea-board carried the 
borders of the Iranian empire, under its new dynasty, farther west¬ 
ward than the Assyrian conauest had ever reached. Two lords of 
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Sardis had indeed acknowledged the overlordship of the kings of 
Nineveh; but that relation had been of brief duration and slight 
significance, and Lydia can hardly be said to have ever formed a 
part of the Assyrian dominion. In subduing the Greeks of the coast, 
at all events, Cyrus broke entirely new ground; they had never paid 
submission in any shape to Assyria. But while he far outpassed the 
utmost limits of Assyria in some directions, he left unconquered the 
great kingdom of the south, which had once been part of the Assyr¬ 
ian empire. But his son Cambyses repaired the omission; it was 
inevitable that the new lords of Syria should seek to bring Egypt 
under their subjection. We saw how Egypt, like Media itself and 
Babylonia, threw off the Assyrian yoke and entered upon a new 
period of national prosperity under enlightened rulers. King Amasis 
who climbed the throne by a revolution maintained his power by a 
bodyguard of Ionian and Carian mercenaries, like a Greek tyrant. 
An Egyptian writing tells us how he loved the strong “wine of 
Kelebi of Egypt.” He built great temples to the Egyptian gods 
like the Pharaohs of old: but in his patronage of Greece he may be 
compared to Croesus. He sent gifts to the Greek sanctuaries; he 
subscribed generously to the rebuilding of the temple at Delphi; he 
married a Greek princess of Cyrene; under him Naucratis rose to 
the rank of a city, though the only city where Greeks were allowed 
to trade. He had extended bis sway over the island of Cyprus when 
the power of Babylonia was declining; but the Cypriots threw off 
his yoke when Cyrus entered into the Babylonian heritage, and 
made their submission to the Persian. Amasis trembled at the 
rise of the new power in the east, and he lived to witness with dis¬ 
may the preparations of Cambyses; but he died a few months be¬ 
fore the invasion, and the blow fell upon his son, Psammetichus. 
A fierce battle near Telusium delivered Egypt into the hands of the 
Persians. The conqueror led his army up the Nile, and perhaps lie 
extended the southern frontier of the Egyptian kingdom on the 
side of Nubia. The Egyptians said that he planned the conquest of 
all Ethiopia and was compelled to return through want of pro¬ 
visions, so that bis enterprise came to nothing. But the Egyptians 
hated Cambyses, who openly scoffed at their religion; and it is 
possible that they may have represented as an inglorious failure 
what was really a successful effort to secure the southern frontier. 
The conquest of Egypt, which, became a Persian satrapy, led to the 
submission of Greek Cyrene, even as the conquest of Lydia had 
led to the subjection of the Greeks of the neighbouring coasts. 

Amasis and his son might have hoped, when the Persian danger 
threatened, that they could depend on the support of a powerful 
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Greek friend, the lord of Samos. In that island, not long after the 
Persian conquest of Ionia, a certain Polycrates and his two broth¬ 
ers had established a joint tyranny over the state, with the help of 
Lygdamis of Naxos. But Polycrates removed his brothers by death 
and banishment and became sole tyrant. He organised a fleet of 
a hundred penteconters and made Samos a strong power; as the 
Ionian mainland had fallen under Persian dominion, he had per¬ 
haps the strongest Greek sea-power in the Aegean. His luxurious 
court was brightened by the presence of the Bacchic poet Ana¬ 
creon. He completed the building of the great temple of Hera, but 
the most famous of his works was the aqueduct which supplied 
this city with water from a spring beyond a hill. The engineering 
skill of the Megarian architect Eupalinus—who perhaps also con¬ 
structed the waterworks of Pisistratus at Athens—carried the duct 
through the hill by a tunnel. In all that he put his hand to, Poly¬ 
crates prospered; he defied the power of Persia; he extended his 
influence over some of the Ionian cities under Persian sway; he 
hoped perhaps to become the lord of all Ionia. It was natural that 
he and Amasis of Egypt should form a close alliance, based on the 
common interest of antagonism to Persia. But when the hour of 
peril came, when Cambyses moved upon Egypt, the Samian tyrant 
altered his policy. He felt that his navy was unequal to coping with 
the joint armaments of Phoenicia and Cyprus, and, instead of 
coming to the aid of his old friend’s son, he sent forty ships to in¬ 
crease the fleet of the invader. These ships, however, never reached 
Egypt. The tyrant had manned them with those Samians whom he 
most suspected of hating himself and his tyranny; but his trick 
recoiled. At the island of Carpathus the crew took the resolve of 
sailing back to Samos and overthrowing the despot. Defeated in a 
battle they sought the aid of Sparta, and their appeal was strongly 
backed by the Corinthians, whose trade probably suffered from 
the pirate ships of Polycrates. The Lacedaemonians sent an arma¬ 
ment to besiege Samos; it was their first expedition to the east, and 
it was a failure. Despairing of taking the city, and repulsed in a 
conflict, they returned home. 

We cannot charge Polycrates with perfidy in espousing the 
cause of Persia against Egypt, since we are ignorant of his rela¬ 
tions, not only with Psammetichus, but with Amasis in the last 
years of that monarch’s reign. We might indeed gather from the 
story of the ring of Polycrates, that the alliance had ceased to 
exist, and that it was Amasis who had broken it off. Amasis hearing 
.of his friend’s marvellous prosperity, never varied by a reverse, 
wrote him a letter, expressing misgivings at a good fortune so great 
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and tn.iuilm* that it cmiW not fail to draw down the envy of 
heaven, and counselling Polycrates to cast away whatever posses¬ 
sion it would give him the most pain to lose: ‘‘Cast it away utterly, 
out of the world." Polycrates, taking the words to heart, manned 
a peateconter, and having rowed out to sea, cast into the waves the 
most precious thing he had, an emerald ring engraved by the gem- 
cutter Theodorus. A few days later a fisherman came to his house 
and presented him with a huge fish; the ring was found inside it. 
Polycrates wrote to Amasis an account of what had happened, and 
Amasis, when he read the letter, discerned that it was impossible 
for any man to deliver another from that which was destined to 
befall him. Convinced therefore that Polycrates would come to no 
good end, and not wishing to have to grieve for a friend’s misfor¬ 
tune, Amasis broke off the tie of guest-friendship which bound 
them. The forecast of the Egyptian was fulfilled. Soon after his 
repulse of the. Lacedaemonian attack, Polycrates fell into a trap 
laid for him by the Persian satrap of Sardis, and was seized and 
crucified. 


Sect. 4. Ionia under Darius 

King Cambyses was recalled from Egypt by a rebellion. He had 
put to death, on suspicions of disloyalty, his brother Smerdis, to 
whom he had entrusted the regency of some of the eastern pro¬ 
vinces; and a usurper had arisen, pretending to be the dead 
Smerdis, to whom he bore a remarkable likeness. Cambyses went 
in haste to crush the false Smerdis. But, as he passed through Syria, 
he “found death by his own band,” as is related in a great writing 
on the rock of Behistun. The next heir to the Persian throne was a 
certain Hystaspes, who was satrap of Parthia and had a son named 
Darius. But Hystaspes made no attempt to secure his right, and 
the false Smerdis established himself so firmly that, as Darius 
wrote afterwards in that famous inscription of the rock, “No 
Persian nor Mede dared to oppose him.” But Darius had different 
thoughts from his father; and conspiring with six nobles he killed 
the usurper and became king himself. In the first years of his 
reign his force and ability were proved in the task of quelling re¬ 
bellions which broke out in almost all parts of the wide realm which 
Cyrus had put together. Elam, Babylonia, Media, Armenia re¬ 
volted; a new false Smerdis arose; Babylon had to be twice be¬ 
sieged. Having established his power firmly and crushed all re¬ 
sistance, Darius recorded for future ages the hardly won successes 
of his first years, in an inscription on the lofty rock of Behistun on 
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the upper course of the river Choaspes. The writing is in the Per- ti-m ..f 
sian, the Susie, and the Babylonian languages. Hagistan. 

By wedding Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus and widow of her Atossa. 
hrother Cambyses, Darius linked himself closely to the family of 
his predecessors. He proceeded to reorganise the administration of 
his dominion. He extended the system of satrapies or governments, 
and the whole realm was divided into twenty such satrapies. West Western 
of the Halys, the old kingdom of Lydia consisted of three provinces, satrapies: 
but subject to two satraps: the Ionian and the Lydian under one 
governor who resided at Sardis; the Phrygian which included the (L) Ly- 
Greek cities of the Propontis under a governor whose seat was at 
Dascylion. These satraps did not interfere in the local affairs of the gi an . ** 
Greek cities, which were ruled by despots; and the despots might , rauts 
do much as they pleased, so long as they paid tribute duly and under 
furnished military contingents when required. The despots liked Persian 
the Persian rule which secured their power, and this explains the P ' 
noteworthy fact that the Greeks of Asia Minor made no attempt 
to shake off the Persian yoke during the troubles which ushered in 
the reign of Darius. It is possible too that their condition under 
the rule of Cambyses was better than under Darius; for Darius 
is said to have instituted a fixed yearly tribute instead of irregular 
contributions. Commerce, however, was furthered by this king’s 
monetary reforms, and by his improvement of the road-system in 
Persia. He adopted the bimetallic coinage which Croesus had intro¬ 
duced in Lydia; the chief piece of Persian gold money was always 
known in Greece by the name dark. The Royal Road, by which the The Royal 

messengers between Susa and Sardis came and went, was divided Road - 
into stages marked off by regular stations. Its length was over 
1500 miles, and the way was counted a three months’ journey for a 
man on foot. A Greek who had to visit Susa would land at Ephesus, 
and in three days reach Sardis. The road ran through the heart of 
Phrygia, by the tomb of Midas the golden king, past Pessinus and 
Ancyra and across the Halys to Pteria the ancient Cappadocian 
city which Croesus took, then across the Halys again, southward to 
Mazaka and Comana, to cross the Taurus and reach the Euphra¬ 
tes at Samosata. Beyond the Euphrates, it skirted the mountains 
which bound Mesopotamia on the north, passing Nisibis and 
reaching the Tigris at Nineveh, the ruined capital of Assyria. Be¬ 
yond Arbela, it went south-eastward to the river Choaspes and 
Susa. A good and safe road, carefully maintained, brought central 
Asia nearer to the Aegean, and helped to open the east to western 
curiosity. The construction of the Royal Road, must have had an 
incalculable effect in widening Greek ideas of veography. Its in- 
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fhieur<> i~ shown by the importance which it assumed on the first 
Greek maps. Conceived as a straight line running east and west, 
it plays on one of the maps which were used by Herodotus practi¬ 
cally the same part which is played in the modern Atlas by the 
Equator. The longitudes were determined by the conception that 
the Nile and the Danube, the two greatest rivers known within 
the range of the Greek world, were in the same meridian—the 
Danube being supposed to flow from north to south. This meridian 
line passed through Sinope. It was a principle of the early Greek 
geographers who arose about the end of the sixth century in Ionia 
that the features of the earth were symmetrically arranged. The 
attempt to apply mathematical principles to a small portion of 
the earth, very imperfectly observed, necessarily produced maps 
which to our fuller knowledge appear grotesque. But it would be 
hard to overestimate the intellectual activity of the Ionian investi¬ 
gators who made the new departure, Anaximander and Hecataeus, 
both citizens of Miletus. Anaximander constructed the first map, 
and Hecataeus wrote a Geography which served as a “text to 
Anaximander’s map.” Hecataeus was himself a traveller—he com¬ 
posed the earliest guide-book to the wonders of Egypt; and he 
could supplement his own observations by second-hand material 
gathered, in the great centre of trade where his home was, from 
travellers and strangers. This development of geography in Ionia 
was certainly forwarded by the Royal Road, and so far the Persian 
conquest of eastern Greece was an advantage to European civilisa¬ 
tion. 

Europe owes so much to the Ionian intellects which at this period 
were breaking new paths of progress that we may linger a moment 
longer over the movement of intellectual discovery before resum¬ 
ing the march of events. It was a movement of the most interesting 
kind, in which the instinct for speculation and the thirst for posi¬ 
tive knowledge were closely united. For Anaximander, the first 
chartographer, map-making is only part of his wider work as a 
physical philosopher. Dissatisfied with the theory of Thales who 
found the first principle of the universe in water, he sought it in 
a more general conception which he designated, negatively, as the 
“Unlimited”—unlimited, that is, by qualities, and so capable of 
differentiation into all the kinds of definite matter which our senses 
perceive, Hecataeus is the founder of Greek history. He partly 
breaks with the old traditions, and criticises the Hesiodic school of 
theology. The heroes who appeared in legend as sons of the gods 
he regards as the bastard sons of women who, to shield their shame, 
ascribed the fatherhood to Zeus or Apollo. “The stories of the 
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Greeks,” he says, “are, In my opinion, manifold and absurd.” Thus 
reason was asserting itself against authority in the religious sphere; 
and Hecataeus was one of the pioneers. But more effective than 
he in pressing the claims of reason was another Ionian, his con¬ 
temporary, Xenophanes of Colophon; and we shall have to con¬ 
sider the importance of his work in another connexion. 

The remoteness of Susa from the Greek seas, and the home¬ 
sickness of Greeks whom any chance transported to the far east, 
find an illustration in the curious story of the physician Democedes 
of Croton. This man’s skill had earned high salaries, as public 
physician at Aegina and Athens, and higher still in the sendee of 
Polycrates of Samos. He was carried off as a prisoner to Susa, in 
consequence of a series of troubles which followed the death of 
that tyrant; and he was taken from his dungeon to try his craft for 
Darius, who had sprained a foot in the chase. His success gained 
him the king’s favour, and there was nothing which he might not 
ask except the one thing which he desired, permission to return 
to Greece. One day he was summoned by Queen Atossa who was 
suffering from a tumour on the breast, and he made her swear that 
if he cured her she would do what he asked. Acting by his direc¬ 
tions, she stirred up the king to cherish the project of conquering 
the Greeks, and suggested that he should send spies under the con¬ 
duct of Democedes to travel through Greece and bring back a 
report. These counsels of the daughter of Cyrus carried weight 
with Darius, according to the story; and the plan of Democedes 
succeeded. He promised to return to Susa, and Darius gave him 
rich presents for his kinsfolk; the Persians who accompanied him 
were privately charged to see that he did not escape. When they 
came to Taras,—for the story assumes that Italiot Greece was in¬ 
cluded in the programme of the journey,—the lord of that city 
arrested the Persians as spies, and kept them in prison until Demo¬ 
cedes had time to escape to his native town. When the Persians 
were released they followed him to Croton, but the Crotoniats re¬ 
fused to give him up; a Persian invasion of Italy was a conting¬ 
ency which they might reasonably risk. Such is the strange story, 
blended of fact and fiction, which men told of the first Greek physi¬ 
cian who practised at the court of Susa. He was not the last; we 
shall meet hereafter a more famous leech, who did not yearn back 
to Greece and wrote the history of his adopted country. 

Sect. 5. The European Expedition of Darius: 

Conquest of Thrace 

Cyrus had conquered the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean; 
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Cambyse? had completed and secured that conquest on the south 
side by the subjection of Egypt; it remained for Darius to complete 
are! secure his empire on the north side by the reduction of Thrace. 
The pc-: : :srion of the adjacent part of the European continent was 
of tike importance to the lord of Asia Minor, as the possession of 
the adjacent part of the African continent to the lord of Syria. 
Having spent eight years in setting his house in order, Darius pre¬ 
pared for his European expedition. It seems probable that his 
original design was first to subdue the Thracian peoples as far as 
the Danube, so as to make that river the northern boundary of his 
empire, and secondly to extend his power westward over Mace¬ 
donia. The Thracian race was warlike and the country is moun¬ 
tainous, so that the Persian enterprise was serious and demanded 
c. si* B.c. large forces and careful precautions. The skill of a Samian archi¬ 
tect named Mandrocles was employed to throw a bridge of boats 
across the Bosphorus, north of Byzantium; and, when the Persian 
host had passed over, Darius ordered two pillars to be set up on 
the European side, inscribed with the names of the various peoples 
composing his army, in Greek and cuneiform characters. These 
pillars were seen by the historian Herodotus. And in the temple of 
Hera at Samos there was to be seen another monument of the 
crossing into Europe. Mandrocles spent a part of the reward which 
Darius gave him in setting up there a painting in which the bridge 
and the crossing over, with Darius seated in a prominent place, were 
portrayed. He inscribed on it four verses to this effect: “Having 
bridged the fishy Bosphorus, Mandrocles dedicated to Hera a 
memorial of his raft-bridge. A crown he set upon his own head, and 
glory upon the men of Samos; for the work he wrought pleased 
king Darius,” A large fleet was also furnished by the Greek subjects 
of Persia, to sail along the Thracian coast of the Black Sea as far 
as the mouths of the Danube, and to support and co-operate with 
the army. The contingents of the various Greek cities were com¬ 
manded by their despots, prominent among whom were Histiaeus 
of Miletus, Hippoclus of Lampsacus, and Miltiades of the Thracian 
Chersonesus. 

No details of the warfare in Thrace are preserved. We are told 
that many tribes submitted, and the Getae signalised their love of 
freedom by refusing to surrender it without a struggle. It seems 
probable, however, that the Thracians made some preparations to 
meet the invader. North of the Danube, in the lands which are now 
called Walachia and Moldavia (between the Danube, the Car¬ 
pathians, and the Pruth), lived tribes wbidi were allied in many 
respects to the tribes south of the river. The Greeks included thp«e 
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tribes under the general name of Scythian, which they applied to 
the whole series of peoples who dwelled between the Carpathians 
and the Caucasus. While the most easterly of that series approxi¬ 
mated in language to the Persian, the most westerly approximated 
to the Thracian. Nothing was more natural than that the people 
south of the Danube, threatened by an Asiatic invasion, should 
have taken steps to gain help from their neighbours on the north, 
to oppose the Persian advance. Such help would have been readily 
given, and Darius doubtless became aware before he reached the 
Danube that the hostility of the Scythian beyond the Danube— 
whose frozen waters invited them to cross in winter—might be a 
frequent trouble to Persian rule in Thrace. The Greek fleet sailed 
up the mouth of the river and a bridge of boats was thrown across. 
Darius and his army marched over into Scythia. But both the king's 
purpose and what he did, in this remote corner of the world, are 
hidden in a cloud of legend. That be may have wished to make a 
hostile demonstration and strike terror into the restless neighbours 
of Thrace is probable; but it is not the whole explanation. We may 
ralber suppose that the chief object of the diversion beyond the 
Danube was to lay hands upon the gold mines of Dacia, which was 
then the land of the Agathyrsi, and to secure a route of communica¬ 
tion between that land and lie mouth of the Danube. For three 
facts seem to emerge from the mist. The first is that the Agathyrsi 
were active in opposing the march of the Persians; the second, that 
he erected forts on a river named the Oaros,—a name otherwise 
unknown, but evidently a tributary of the Danube; the third, that 
his communications with die fleet which awaited his return were 
for some time cut off, and the Greek commanders were tempted 
to sail away and leave him in the lurch. He afterwards showed his 
gratitude to them for the loyalty with which they supported him 
in this expedition. The fact is that it would have been entirely con¬ 
trary to their own interests tc inflict a blow on the power which 
maintained despotism in the Greek cities of Asia Minor, But their 
loyalty at this juncture was all the more precious to the Persian 
king when he found on returning through Thrace that Byzantium, 
Perinthus, and Chalcedon had revolted. These revolts forced Mai 
to avoid the Bosphorus. He marched to the Thracian Chersonese 
ind crossed the Hellespont, but left behind him an army under 
Megabazus, which was ultimately to complete the conquest of 
Thrace, and immediately to reduce the Greek cities along the 
northern coast of the Propontis and the Aegean. Megabazus es¬ 
tablished Persian dominion actually as far as the Stryraon, and 
nominally even farther west; for the Paeoniaas, between the 
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Strymon and the Axius, were conquered, and Macedonia acknowl¬ 
edged allegiance to the Great King. 

The Persian dominion over the eastern part of the Balkan penin¬ 
sula lasted for about fifteen years, and it was increased by the 
acquisition of the islands of Lemnos and Imbros. The excursion of 
Darius beyond the Danube, so far as it was intended to make an 
impression on the Scythians, seems to have been effective. It is 
only when the Persian power is shaken by a Greek revolt and 
Thrace herself is able to throw off the yoke that we find Scythians 
overrunning Thrace and even driving Miltiades out of the 
Chersonese. 

The European expedition of Darius had thus been a distinct 
success, which might fearlessly be set beside the Egyptian expedi¬ 
tion of Cambyses. But it has come down to us in a very different 
and totally fabulous shape. It is represented as not primarily an 
expedition against Thrace, but as an attempt to execute the mad 
project of incorporating the Scythians of the steppes of southern 
Russia in the Persian empire. In this story, which is told with all 
the art of Herodotus, Thrace appears merely as the way to Scythia; 
and the actual conquest of Thrace sinks into insignificance beside 
the ignominious failure of the Persian army to achieve the ultimate 
end of their wild enterprise, the conquest of Scythia. Darius, whose 
purpose is said to have been to take vengeance on the Scythians for 
their invasion of Media a hundred years before, dispatches the 
Greek fleet to the Ister simply for the purpose of throwing a bridge 
of boats across the river. His first idea was to break down the 
bridge when he had passed over and send the ships home; but by 
the advice of a prudent Greek he changed his plan. He took a 
cord, in which he tied sixty knots, and said to the Greek captains: 
“Untie one of these knots every day, and remain here and guard 
the bridge till they are all untied. If I have not returned at the end 
of that time, sail home.” The Greek historian Herodotus then con¬ 
ducts Darius with his vast host through the steppes of Scythia “as 
it were through fairyland,” without any regard to the rivers which 
had to be crossed, the leagues which had to be traversed, the want of 
supplies. He carries him to regions beyond the Don, and transports 
the river Oaros, on which Darius built his forts, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Danube to the neighbourhood of the Maeotic sea; 
placing this imaginary march of the Persians in the midst of a 
poetical picture of the Scythian folks and the Scythian land. In 
returning to the Danube the Persians found themselves in sore 
straits, chased and harassed by the barbarians, and meanwhile 
the sixty days had passed. The Ionians waited at the river beyond 
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the ordained time, and presently a band of Scythians arrived urging 
them to destroy the bridge, so that they might ensure the destruc¬ 
tion of Darius and gain their own freedom. Miltiades the tyrant of 
the Chersonese strongly' advocated the proposal of the Scythians, 
but the counter-arguments of Histiaeus of Miletus prevailed, for be 
pointed out that the power of the despots in the cities depended on 
the Persian domination. They pretended however to fall in with the 
Scythian proposal, and destroyed a part of the bridge on the north¬ 
ern side, so that the Scythians went their ways, satisfied that the 
retreat of Darius would be cut off. A little later, Darius arrived in 
the dark hours of the night, and was filled with terror when he could 
discover no bridge. An Egyptian with a loud voice shouted the name 
‘•Histiaeus!” across the water, and Histiaeus, who was himself 
keeping guard, heard the cry, brought up his boats, and renewed 
the missing portion of the bridge. Thus Darius, after an ignomin¬ 
ious retreat, was saved by the good offices of Histiaeus; whereas, 
if the advice of Miltiades had been adopted, the subsequent Persian 
invasion of Greece might never have taken place. 

Thus Greek imagination, inspired by Greek prejudice, has 
changed a reasonable and successful enterprise into an insane and 
disastrous expedition; and the transmutation was so skilfully 
wrought that the fiction was taken for history until the other day. 

Sect. 6. The Ionic Revolt against Persia 

The Persian conquest of Thrace and Macedonia was a .step, 
though there is no reason for supposing it an intentional step, 
towards a Persian attempt to conquer Greece. The attempt on 
Greece was not made till more than twenty years later; and for 
the first twelve years after the return of Darius from Thrace, 
nothing occurred which seemed likely to bring on a great struggle 
between Asiatic autocracy and European freedom. Hippias, the 
banished tyrant of Athens, repaired to Sardis and tried to induce 
the satrap Artaphemes to aid him in recovering his power. Arta- 
pheraes went so far as to threaten the Athenians; envoys from 
Sardis said at Athens: “Take back Hippias, if you look for safety.” 
But he did nothing to enforce his menace. 

It was in consequence of events in which Hippias had no part 
that the expedition of the Persians against Athens was at last 
undertaken. The condition of politics in the island of Naxos led 
indirectly to an insurrection of the subject Greeks against the 
Persian power; and the part which Athens and other Greek cities 
played in connexion with this revolt was the proximate cause of 
the Persian expeditions against Greece. 
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In return lor service rendered during the Thracian expedition 
Hiftiaeut of Miletus was rewarded by Darius with a boon of his 
own requesting. He asked for Myrcinus, a town with fertile land 
on the lower Strymon—near the place where the famous Amphi- 
polis was to be built at a later date—where he desired to found a 
colony. He seems to have accompanied Megabazus in his western 
march, and he set to work to fortify the place at once. Myrcinus 
was in the neighbourhood of silver-mines, and there was abundance 
of wood suitable for shipbuilding. The Persian general thought it 
would be impolitic to allow a Greek colony to be planted in such a 
position, and communicated his views to the king who was still at 
Sardis; and Darius sending for Histiaeus, on the plea that he was 
a friend whose company was indispensable, carried him off to Susa, 
with the full purpose of never allowing him to return to the Aegean. 
Thus the schemes of Histiaeus were cut short, and he spent twelve 
years in regrets at the court of Susa before he had an opportunity of 
resuming his connexion with the politics of the Aegean. 

Miletus was governed by his son-in-law Aristagoras, a man whose 
ability fell short of hi 3 ambition, but famous in history as the 
originator of the revolt of the Ionian Greeks. To this man came a 
number of Naxian oligarchs, who had been expelled from their city 
by a democratic rising, begging for help to put down the people 
and gain possession of the populous and wealthy island. Aristagoras 
discerned in the request a means for his own aggrandisement; but 
without Persian assistance the enterprise did not seem feasible. He 
therefore went up to Sardis, and unfolded to Artaphernes a pro¬ 
ject of reducing all the Cyclades and then perhaps Euboea itself, a 
project of which the occupation of Naxos was to be the first step. 
Artaphernes readily entered into the plan, the consent of Darius 
was obtained, and 200 ships under the command of Megabates 
were placed at the disposal of the Milesian. There is little doubt 
that the enterprise would have been entirely successful but for a 
quarrel between Aristagoras and Megabates. The Persian admiral 
spitefully warned the Naxians of the approaching danger; the 
islanders made such effectual preparations that they stood a siege 
of four months, and, as there was then no likelihood of reducing 
the city, the fleet returned to Ionia. This failure was fatal to the 
prospects of Aristagoras. He had wasted Persian money, forfeited 
the confidence of Artaphernes, and made a powerful enemy in 
Megabates. He resolved to retrieve his fortunes by inciting a re¬ 
volt of the Asiatic Greeks against the Persian power. 

The story was that his father-in-law Histiaeus, weary of bis long 
exile beyond the Tigris, instigated Aristagoras to this step, by a 
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secret message branded on the head of a faithful slave. This mes- ! " n d-- 
sage is said to have reached Ari stas, .-ras just at the moment when 
he was meditating a rebellion and to have decided him. The 
motive of Histiaecs in desiring the revolt is supposed to have been 
the conviction that Darius would send him down to Ionia to restore 
order. Eut the story sounds improbable. Hist;-dens, detained at 
Susa because he was already deemed dangerous to Persian inter¬ 
ests in the Aegean, would rather have had reason to fear that a 
revolt promoted by his son-in-law would prove fatal to his credit 
with Darius. It was a surprising thing that Darius was afterwards 
induced to send down such a near relative of Aristagoras, and we 
may suspect that the story that Histiaeus instigated the rebellion 
was suggested by his subsequent conduct—possibly even invented 
by himself. 

There were the seeds of revolt in Ionia, which only needdU 
kindling to burst into flame. It would be a superficial view to sup¬ 
pose that the rebellion was due to the ambition of Greek despots. 

On the contrary, its indispensable condition was the widespread 
hatred of a despotic constitution, which smouldered in the cities; 
and the despotic constitutions were part of the Persian system. An 
ambitious despot was indeed the means of calling this feeling into 
action; but in order to do so he had first to cease to be a despot. 

The initial step in promoting the rebellion was to set up demo¬ 
cracies in the Greek States and drive out the tyrants. Aristagoras 
himself resigned his position in Miletus, and in most cases the 
change seems to have been accomplished without the shedding of 
blood. Mytilene was an exception; there the ty rant had ear ned 
such deep hatredjh at he was sto ned to death. 

The next step was to obtain help from free Greece against the Arista- 
Persian power. Aristagoras undertook the mission. He went first 
to Sparta, but the Spartans refused to send help to free Ionia from p 
Persian oppression, even as they had before refused to aid her 
against Persian invasion. In later days- a delightful story was told' 
of his visit. He went to king Cleomenes and 1 showed him a map of 
the earth, graven on bronze, displaying the countries of the known- 
world, the seas, and the rivers. Cleomenes had never seen a map 
before, and the plausible Ionian tried to convince him that Sparta 
ought to aspire to the conquest of the Persian empire. Cleomenes 
was impressed, but deferred his reply till the third day, and then 
asked Aristagoras the distance from Ionia to Susa. “Three months,” 
said Aristagoras off his guard, and he would have described the 
road, but the king cut him short with the command, “Begone from 
Sparta, Milesian stranger, before the sun serts.” AtisthgordBf-inade 
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yet another attempt. Entering the house of Cleomenes as a sup¬ 
pliant, he sought to bribe him. Beginning with ten talents, he 
gradually raised his offers till he reached fifty. Then Gorgo, the 
king's daughter, a child of eight or nine years, cried out, “Father, 
the stranger will corrupt you”; and moved by her words Cleo¬ 
menes left the room. 

The Milesian stranger fared better at Athens and Eretria. Both 
these cities sent succour; Athens twenty ships—ships, says Hero¬ 
dotus, with the solemnity due to the historical significance of the 
moment, “which were the beginning of ills between Greeks and 
barbarians.” 

The prospects of success seemed unfavourable to those who 
were acquainted with the vast resources of the Persian empire. 
When Aristagoras consulted with the men of leading at Miletus, the 
geographer Hecataeus had tried to dissuade him. Seeing that 
Aristagoras and the others had made up their minds and dis¬ 
paraged his arguments, Hecataeus gave a second-best counsel: “If 
you do revolt, seize the treasure of the temple of Apollo at Didyma, 
and become masters of the sea; for if you do not, the enemy will.” 
But the advice was not taken. 

With his Athenian and Eretrian allies, Aristagoras marched up to 
Sardis and occupied the city, but they did not take the citadel. 
While they were there, a fire broke out and the town was burned to 
the ground. The Greeks left the smoking ruins and marched back 
to the coast; but near Ephesus they were met by a Persian force 
and defeated. The Athenians straightway returned home; and with 
this battle the part played by Athens in the Ionic revolt comes to 
an end. But the brief episode was to bring serious consequences 
upon her in the future. The burning of Sardis was important, not 
so much for the course of the revolt itself as for what the revolt was 
to lead to. It irrevocably compromised two states of European 
Greece in the eyes of Persia. The story is that Darius, being told 
that Athenians had helped to burn Sardis, asked, “The Athenians 
—who are they?” He then called for a bow and shooting an arrow 
into the air invoked heaven, that it might be given to him to punish 
the Athenians. Moreover he bade one of his slaves to say to him 
three times at dinner, “Sire, remember the Athenians.” The story 
has no historical value, but it has artistic significance in the narra¬ 
tive of Herodotus. The historian (as has been well observed) 
marks, by the significant word and act, that he has entered on a new 
phase of his great subject, the strife between Greeks and barbar¬ 
ians. 

The revolt extended southwards to Caria and to Cyprus, north- 
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wards to the Fropontis. In Cyprus all the cities except Amathus 
threw off the Persian yoke, but a Phoenician fleet was sent and the 
island was recovered. The Hellesponline towns were also subdued. 
In Caria the insurgents, after suffering two serious defeats, suc¬ 
ceeded in destroying a Persian army. 

But Aristagoras was a man of slight spirit, not meant by nature 
to be the leader of such a movement. Seeing that Persia prospered 
in dealing with the rebellion, he despaired of his cause and fled to 
Myrcinus in Thrace. It is said that he called a meeting of his 
adherents, to decide what they should do and whither they should 
flee. In that assembly it was proposed to sail to the distant shores 
of Sardinia; and here again Hecataeus is related to have offered 
advice, ■which Aristagoras and his friends rejected—the establish¬ 
ment of a fortress in the neighbouring island of Leros, from which, 
if fortune favoured, they might easily return to Miletus. Aris¬ 
tagoras soon met his fate at the siege of a Thracian town. His 
death did not affect the course of the rebellion, in which he had 
played a sorry part. He has hardly left the stage when his father- 
in-law appears; but the roleof Histiaeus is even less important than 
that of Aristagoras. This adventurer persuaded, or professed that 
he had persuaded, Darius to send him down to the coast, by 
promising to suppress the insurrection before he changed his tunic, 
and to annex Sardinia to the dominion of the Great King. This 
promise of Histiaeus, though it may not be true to fact, is 
thoroughly characteristic of the Greek adventurers of that time, 
deceiving themselves and others with speculations on the remote 
island of Sardinia. When he came down to Sardis, Histiaeus found 
that he was deeply suspected by the satrap Artaphemes, and feel¬ 
ing himself unsafe he fled to Chios. There he embraced the cause of 
the rebels, asserting that he had instigated the revolt, and perhaps 
spreading the famous story of the message written on the slave’s 
head. Having obtained some ships from Lesbos he adopted the con¬ 
genial business of piracy, occupying Byzantium and seizing the 
ships that attempted to pass the straits, as long as the revolt lasted. 
In the end he was taken prisoner and crucified by Artaphernes. 

The main and decisive event of the war was the siege of Miletus 
on which the Persians at length concentrated all their efforts. The 
town was blockaded by the squadron of 600 ships which had just 
reduced Cyprus. The Greek fleet was stationed off the island of 
Lade. It is said to have numbered 353 ships, but they were ill dis¬ 
ciplined, and the contingents were not united under a single com¬ 
mand, nor animated by a common spirit. In the battle which en¬ 
sued, the Lesbians and Samians deserted; the men of Chios fought 
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splendidly but they were ton few. Miletus was then taken by storm; 
the men were slain and the women and children sent up to Susa 
The temple of Apollo at Didyma. one of the chief oracular sanc¬ 
tuaries of the Greek world, was surrendered by the Branchidae, its 
hereditary pr iests, and was burnt down . Some of the statues which 
adorned the Sacred Way leading to the temple have partially 
survived. They are of great interest to the student of sculpture, but 
one of them is of interest also to the historian. It is a statue of 
Chares of Teichiussa, who was doubtless a tyrant set up in that city 
by Darius, and thus it is a monument of the Persian domination 
in Ionia. 

We may suspect that the burning of Apollo’s shrine was not 
approved of by Darius himself. The respect which the king of kings 
felt for the oracular god is attested in a letter of admonition which 
he addressed to a satrap of Toma. The text of a Greek version of 
this letter is partly preserved on a stone, and records the remark¬ 
able testimony of the king that Apollo always “told the truth to 
the Persians.” 

The capture of Miletus was followed by the reduction of Caria, 
where the rebels had for a time prospered, and by the conquest of 
the islands. Presently the Phoenician navy appeared in the waters 
of the Hellespont; and the attempt of eastern Greece to regain her 
independence was completely crushed. 

Though the Athenians had withdrawn from the movement in 
Ionia at an early stage, the tidings of the fall of Miletus produced at 
Athens a deep feeling of disappointment and sympathy, which 
found expression some time afterwards in the punishment of 
Phrynjclius, a tragiejpoet, who made the catastrophe of Miletus 
the theme of a drama. The A thenians fined him for having recalled 
to t heir mi nds their own misfortunes. But in the meantime there 
had been won for them, fromTEe Persian, what was destined to be¬ 
come afterwards a lasting possession. Miltiades, the tyrant of the 
Chersonese, took no part in the revolt, but he availed himself of it 
to strike for his own hand and to seize the isles of Lemnos and Im- 
bros. When the revolt failed, feeling himself unsafe in the Cher¬ 
sonese, he fled to Athens. His son was captured by the Persians, but 
was kindly treated by Darius; and this proves that Miltiades in 
his earlier career had been on friendly terms with Persia. At Athens 
he professed that he had conquered Lemnos and Imbros for her; 
and, though these islands seem to have been reoccupied by the 
Persians for a time, they passed back under Athenian dominion. 
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Sect. 7. Second and Third European Expeditions op 
Darius. Battle of Marathon 

Having suppressed the rebellion, Persia hacl three things to do. 
Greek Asia was to be reorganised; Persian Europe was to be re¬ 
conquered; and those free Greek states which had made war on 
Persia and occupied Sardis were to be punished. 

Artaphernes caused the territories of the Ionian cities to be mea¬ 
sured and surveyed, and regulated the tributes accordingly. It was 
also ordained that the cities should no longer have the right of mak¬ 
ing war upon one another. But there was more to be done. The 
revolt had taught Persia that the system of tyrannies did not 
answer; and it was now resolved to make an experiment of the 
opposite policy. The despots were abolished and democratic gov¬ 
ernments were set up. The world may well have been surprised to 
see the great despotism of all favouring the institution of demo¬ 
cracy; it was a concession to the spirit of the Greeks, which re¬ 
flects credit on the wisdom of Darius. 

The king’s son-in-law, Mardonius, was sent to reassert Persian 
supremacy in Thrace and Macedonia; and through Macedonia he 
proposed to advance into Greece in order to punish the two cities 
which had helped the Ionian rebels. A fleet sailed along the coast 
and subdued the island of Thasos on its way. Thrace was reduced, 
and Macedonia, then under king Alexander, submitted—a sub¬ 
mission which was to be avenged in distant days to come by a des¬ 
cendant and a namesake. But the Greek expedition could not be 
carried out, since a disaster had befallen the fleet which was partly 
wrecked in a storm off the perilous promontory of Athos. Mardo- 
nius returned; he had lost many ships, but he had fulfilled the more 
important parts of his task. 

But Darius was sternly resolved that Athens and Eretria should 
not escape without chastisement. Their connexion with the burning 
of Sardis had deeply incensed him; it seemed an insult which the 
Great King’s pride could not let pass unnoticed. Moreover Hippias, 
the banished tyrant, was at the court of Susa, urging an expedition 
against the city which bad cast him out. It was decided that the 
new expedition should not be sent by way of Thrace and Mace¬ 
donia, but should move straight across the Aegean sea. The cities 
of the Persian seaboard were commanded to equip warships and 
transports for cavalry, and heralds were sent to the chief cities of 
free Greece that were not at war with Persia, requiring the tokens 
of submission, earth and water. In most cases the tokens were 
given; and among others by Aegina, the enemy of Athens. The 
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command of the army was entrusted to Datis and Artaphernes, a 
nephew of Darius; and they were accompanied by the aged tyrant 
Hippias, who hoped to rule once more over his native country. The 
armament—600 galleys strong, according to Herodotus—setting 
sail from Samos, made first for Nasos, the island where Aristagoras 
had failed. The inhabitants abandoned the city and fled up into 
the hills: and the Persians burnecTtFe townP. The sacred island of 
Delos was scrupulou5ly*ipared; butTsoon after the Persians had 
departed, it was shaken by an earthquake, and the unwonted event 
was noted as a sign of coming troubles. Having sailed from isle to 
isle, subduing the Cyclades, the fleet w T ent up the channel between 
Euboea and Attica, and, reducing Carystus by the way, reached 
the territory of Eretria. It is strange to find that Athens and 
Eretria had made no common preparations to meet a common 
danger. Eretria was severed from Attica only by a narrow water, 
and yet there was no joint action. Athens indeed directed the 
colonists whom she had settled in the territory of her dependency 
Chalcis to assist their Eretrian neighbours, but she sent no other 
help. We hear of sharp engagements outside the walls of the 
Euboean city, but within seven days It was delivered over to the 
invaders by the treachery of some leading burghers. The flames 
which consumed the temples of Eretria were a small set off against 
the flames of Sardis. The inhabitants -were enslaved. Of all the 
Greek towns which were involved in the strife between Europe and 
Asia, none was more ill-fated than Eretria. 

The Persian generals had accomplished the lesser half of their 
task; it now remained to deal with the other city which had defied 
their king. Crossing over the strait they landed their army in the 
bay of Marathon. For the second time an exiled tyrant of Athens 
came down from Eretria to recover his power. The father had 
come, fifty years before, with but a few mercenaries; the son came 
now with the forces of Asia. Yet so far as winning support at Athens 
was concerned, the foreign host was the weakest argument of 
Hippias. The bouse of the Pisistratids had many bitter enemies, 
but nffne was more bitter than one who had also known what it was 
to rule as a tyrant, Miltiades, son of Cimon. We have seen how he 
returned from the Chersonese after the Ionic revolt. His enemies 
accused him of the crime of oppressive rule in the Chersonese, but 
he was acquitted by his fellow-citizens, to whom he had brought 
the gift of Lemnos and Imbros. His hatred of the Pisistratids was 
natural; they had put to death his father Cimon, celebrated as a 
victor in the Olympian chariot-race. It is not surprising that Mil¬ 
tiades. who was active as a party man, who was known to be a hot 
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foe of the tyrants, who had probably more first-hand knowledge of 
the Persians than any other man at Athens, was chosen as the 
strategos of his tribe. He was the soul of the resistance which his 
country now offered to the invader. 

Athens had changed much since Hippias had been cast out, Energy of 

though a generation had not passed. Athenian character had been ^ ens 

developed under free democratical institutions. It has been said 
that if the Athenians had not been radically different from their 
former selves Hippias would easily have recovered Athens. In other 
words, if the Persian invasion had happened twenty years sooner, 
the same stand would not have been made against it as Athens now 
made; the liberty of Greece would have succumbed. But it was no 
mere accident that the blow had not been aimed twenty years 
sooner. The Persian invasion was brought about by the same politi¬ 
cal causes which enabled Athens to withstand it. The Ionian Greeks 
would not have risen in revolt but for the growth of a strong senti¬ 
ment against tyrannies,—the same cause which overthrew the Pisis- 
tratids and created Marathonian Athens. On the other hand, if the 
Ionic revolt had broken out before the expulsion of Hippias, Athens 
would have taken no part in it, and the Persian invasion of Greece 
might not have followed. 

As the story is told by our historian, one would almost think that 
the enemy had already landed on Attic soil before the Athenians 
bethought themselves how they were to defend their city and their 
land. A fast runner v/as dispatched in hot haste to Lacedaemon to Pkilip- 
bear the news of the fall of Eretria and the jeopardy of Athens. The toSparia! 
Lacedaemonians said that they would help Athens—they were 
bound to help a member of their league—but religious scruples 
forbade them to come at once; they must wait till the full moon had 
passed. But when the full moon, had passed, it was too late. 

The whole army of the Athenians may have numbered about Ca - n j- 
9000. The com mander-in-chief w as Callimach us, the polemarch of us ' 
the year; and the grave dutyoi organising Uie defence rested upon 
him and the ten generals of the tribal regiments, who formed a 
Council of War. Fortunately for Athens, Callimachus seems to 
have been willing to hearken to the counsels of Miltiades; and the 
joint authority of the polemaTch and the most influential general 
outweighed the scruples of their less adventurous colleagues. The 
enemy had landed near Marathon and clearly intended to ad¬ 
vance on unwalled Athens by land and sea. The question was Decision 
whether the Athenian army should await their approach, and give 
them battle within sight and reach of the Acropolis, or should more thon. 

boldly go forth to find them. This was a question which it de- 
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volved upon the Athenian people itself to decide. The hour when 
the Assembly met to deliberate on this question was the most fate¬ 
ful moment in the whole episode. Miltiades proposed that the army 
should march to Marathon and meet the Persians there. To have 
proposed and carried this decree is probably the greatest title of 
Miltiades to his immortal fame. But if the tyrants had not pulled 
down the city walls, it would assuredly never have been carried. 



Fig. 47. 


The plain of Marathon, stretching along a sickle-shaped line of 
coast, is girt on all other sides by the hills which drop down from 
Pentelicus and Fames. In the northern part, and on the extreme 
south, the soil is marshy, and the plain is cleft into two halves by 
the path of a torrent coining down from the hills through the north¬ 
ern valley, in which the village of Marathon is situated. Two roads 
lead from Athens to Marathon. The main road, turning eastward, 
passes between the mountains of Hymettus and Pentelicus; and, 
traversing the deme of Pallene, skirting Mount Pentelicus, and then 
turning due north when it reaches the coast, it enters the plain of 
Marathon from the south. The other road, which is somewhat 
shorter but more difficult, continues northward, past the deme of 
Cephisia, and, running into the hills north of Pentelicus, finds two 
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issues in the Marathon ian plain. It divides into two paths which 
encircle the hill of Kotroni: the northern path goes on to Mara¬ 
thon and descends into the plain from the north along the banks of 
the torrent; the other, passing by a sanctuary of Heracles, and 
descending the valley of Avlona, issues in the plain at its south¬ 
western corner, close to the village which is now called Vrana. 

Callimachus took the northern road by Cephisia, and encamped 
in the valley of Avlona, not far from the shrine of Heracles. The 
choice of this admirable position was more than half the victory. 
The Athenians were themselves unassailable, in the lower valley, 
except at a great disadvantage; and they commanded not only the 
mountain road by which they had come, but also the main road 
and the southern gate of the plain; for the Persians in attempting to 
reach that gate would be exposed to their flank attack. At this 
period Athens had accomplished strategists, and the brilliant cam¬ 
paign against Boeotia and Chalcis, sixteen years before, has pre¬ 
pared us for the ability which her commanders now displayed in 
the presence of a graver peril. The Persians had encamped on the 
north side of the torrent-bed, and their ships were riding at anchor 
beside them. It was to their interest to bring on a pitched battle 
in the plain as soon as possible. On the other hand, the Athenians 
had everything to gain by waiting in their impregnable position; 
if they waited long enough they might hope for help from Sparta. 
Help from another quarter had already come. When they reached 
the sanctuary of Heracles they were joined by a band of 1000 
Plataeans, who, in gratitude for the protection of Athens against 
the Theban yoke, now came to help her in the hour of jeopardy. 

Some days passed, and then, as the Greeks remained immovable, 
the Persians would wait no longer. Having embarked a part of the 
army, including the whole body of their cavalry, they made ready 
to move upon Athens by land and sea. The land force must follow 
the main road by Fallen, and was therefore prepared for battle, in 
case the Greeks should attack them before they defiled from the 
plain. Another critical moment had come for the Athenians, but 
the polemarch and the generals had probably decided already 
what should be done when this contingency arose. That Miltiades, 
as before in the Assembly so now in the camp, urged the boldest 
course, we may well believe; but the supreme direction belonged 
to the polemarch, and he decided to attack the enemy as they 
marched southward. 

Callimachus, whether he acted of his own, wit or by the counsel 
of others, showed now a drill in tactics as consummate as the skill 
in strategy which we have already witnessed. Outnumbered by 
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the toe, if the Athenian line had formed itself in equal depth 
throughout, it wuuld have swept the Persian centre into the sea, hut 
then it would have been caught in a trap, between the sea and 
ships on one side and the Persian wings, which would have closed 
in, on the other. Accordingly Callimachus made his own centre long 
and shallow, so that it would cover the whole Persian centre, while 
his wings of the normal depth would be opposed to the wings of the 
enemy. 

The long Persian line crossed the bed of the torrent and ad¬ 
vanced along the shore. A large portion was detached to made 
the Greek position—a precaution which was dictated by elementary 
principles of strategy, in order either to prevent or to repel a flank 
attack. With these troops to cover them, the rest of the host might 
march securely past. The Greek army had perhaps already ap¬ 
peared in the recess of the hills at the mouth of the valley of Avlona. 
Cal limachus himse lf led t he right .wing: the Plataean allies were 
posted on the extreme~left. Among those who fought for their 
country on this day we must notice one who, though he held no 
post of command, was destined to hold a greater place in Athenian 
history than any of his fellow-warriors, Th emistocles. th e son of 
Ne ories . who fought in the regiment of the Leontid tribe. Another 
of worldwide fame, A eschylu s the tragic poet, also bore shield and 
spear, and charged the Medes, on this memorable day. When the 
Greeks drew near to the line of the enemy, they were met by 
volleys of arrows from the eastern archers, and to escape this danger 
they advanced at a run into close quarters. The hoplites did not fail 
the generals; their valour secured the victory which masterly 
strategy and tactics had prepared. All fell out as had been foreseen. 
The Athenian centre was driven back towards the hills by the 
enemy's centre, where the best troops, including the Persi ans them¬ 
selves, were stationed; but the Athenian wings completely routed 
the wings of their foe. Then, closing in—and leaving the vanquished 
to reach their ships if they could—they turned upon the victorious 
Persians, who were following the retreating Greek centre. Here 
again they were utterly victorious, breaking up the array of the 
enemy and pursuing them in confusion to the shore, where all who 
escaped the sword were picked up by the ships. Only a portion of 
the Persian army had been engaged; the main body doubtless em¬ 
barked as soon as they saw the first signs of the disruption of the 
force on which they had relied to cover them from the enemy. 

It was not a long battle. The At henian loss was small . 192 slain; 
and the Persian loss was reckoned aTaEouTdJoqllaimmihef’whose 
very moderation stamps it as^roBaEIy neaFthetruth. Datis and 
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Artaphernes had still an immense host, which might retrieve the 
fortune of the campaign; Athens was not yet out of danger. The 
Persian squadron sailed down the straits and rounded Cape 
Sunium, while the victorious army, leaving one regiment on the field 
of their triumph to guard the slain and the spoils, marched hack to 
defend Athens. They halted outside the city near the shrine of 
Heracles in Cynosarges, on the banks of the Ilisus, and the}* beheld 
the fleet of the enemy riding off Phaleron. But it did not put into 
shore, and presently the whole squadron began to draw out to sea. 
Datis had abondoned his enterprise. Perhaps he had sailed -within 
sight of Athens only on the chance of finding it undefended; and, 
when he saw that the army was there, shrank from another conflict 
with the hoplites. But a Spartan army, 2000 strong, cannot have 
been far from Athens now; it had set out on the day after the full 
moon, and it reached Athens soon after the battle. We may guess 
that tidings of the approach of the Spartans, if not their actual 
presence, had something to do with the sudden departure of the in¬ 
vaders, who, though they had received an unlooked-for check, had 
not endured an overwhelming defeat. 

The Spartans arrived too late for the battle. They visited the 
field desiring to gaze upon the Persian corpses, and departed home 
praising the exploit of the Athenians. The scene of the battle is still 
marked by the mound which the Athenians raised over their own 
dead; Cal lima ch us was buried the re, and Cy negiru s (a brother of 
the poet Aeschylus), who was said to have seized a Persian galley 
and held it until his arm was severed by an axe. Legend grew up 
quickly round the battle, and there was no historian to record at the 
time what had actually happened; so that, when a generation had 
passed, the facts were partly forgotten, and partly transfigured. 
Three motives were at work in this transfiguration: the love of the 
marvellous, the vanity of the Athenians, and the desire of his family 
to exalt the services of Miltiades. Gods and hero es foug ht for 
A thens , ghostly warriors moved among the ranks. The panic terror 
of the Persians at the Greek charge was ascribed to Pan, and the 
worship of this god was revived in a cave consecrated to him under 
the north-west slope of the Acropolis. Out of this grew a story which 
added a charming incident to the chain of Marathonian memories. 
The fast runner Philippides, speeding through Arcadia on his way 
to seek Spartan help, had been accosted by Pan himself, who had 
asked why the Athenians neglected his worship, and promised them 
favours in the future. But the supernatural can be easily allowed 
for. It was more serious that the extraordinarily brilliant strategy 
and tactics, to which the success was chiefly due, should have faded 
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out of the story, and that Marathon should have been regarded as 
entirely a soldiers’ battle. It was soberly asserted and believed thet 
those wonderful warriors had taken their enemy aback by advanc¬ 
ing against them for a whole mile at a run. Miltiades, who was 
doubtless the heart and soul of the campaign, was raised by the 
Marathonian myth to be the commander-in-chief on the day of 
battle: and it was explained that the chief command each day de¬ 
volved upon the generals in rotation. This was an arrangement 
which came into force a few years later, when the polemarch lost 
his importance; but it supplied the legend with a ready means of 
setting aside Callimachus in favour of Miltiades. We need not fol¬ 
low the myth further. The battle of Marathon was caught up into 
a cloud of glory, which obscured the truth of the events; and his¬ 
torical criticism has been able to rescue only the barest outline. Cal¬ 
limachus in particular received less than his due, overshadowed by 
the fame of Miltiades; and it is interesting to find that there was at 
least a stone in Athens—set up perhaps by his son—which record¬ 
ed the services of “the polemarch of the Athenians” in the struggle 
with the Medes. A few precious words have been preserved. 

One mysterious incident connected with the battle must be num¬ 
bered among those historical puzzles which have never been cleared 
up. “When the Persians were already in their ships,” a shield was 
flashed, as a signal to them, on the summit of Pentelicus. Who held 
up the shield, and what did the signal mean? The popular explana¬ 
tion, in later days, was that it invited the Persians to sail straight 
for Athens, and the enemies of the Alcmaeonids said that they were 
the treacherous authors of the signal. Herodotus doubted the ex¬ 
planation, but he was convinced that the flashing of the shield was 
a well-attested fact. 

In the holiest place of Greece, in the sanctuary of Delphi itself, 
have been found in recent years remains of the noblest monument 
of the victory of Marathon. Out of the Persian spoils, the Athenians 
built a little Doric treasure-house of marble from their own Pentelic 
quarries. It seems to have been a gem of architecture, worthy of 
the severe grace of the sculptured reliefs which ran round the inside 
of the building and have been safely preserved under its ruins. The 
sculptures represent the deeds of Theseus and of Heracles, and the 
battle of the gods and giants. 

The descendants of the Marathonian warriors derived perhaps 
their most vivid idea of the combat from a picture of it which was 
painted about a quarter of a century later—one of the famous 
battle-pictures in the Portico of Frescoes in the market-place. In 
one scene the Athenians and Plataeans advanced against the trow- 
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sered barbarians; in a second the Persians in their flight pushed 
each other into the marsh; and in the last, the Phoenician ships 
were portrayed and the Greeks slaying the foemen who were striv¬ 
ing to reach the ships. Callimachus, Miltiadcs, Datis and Arta- 
phernes, Cynegirus seizing the prow of a ship, could all be recog¬ 
nised; and Theseus, who was believed to have given phantom aid 
to the warriors, seemed to rise out of the earth. High above the rag¬ 
ing strife, the artist—Micon was his name—showed the gods and 
goddesses as they surveyed, from the tranquillity of Olympus, the 
prowess of their Greeks smiting the profane destroyers of the holy 
places of Eretria. 



Fir.. 48 .—The Warning of Darius (scene on a vase, Naples). Darius, seated 
among his nobles, is -warned by one who stands in front of him against the 
expedition to Greece. 


The significance of the victory of Marathon, as a triumph for 
Athens^or Greece, for Europe, ca nnot be gai hsfiid; bubTve must 
take care not t<T misapprehend its meaning for Greece and for 
Athens herself. That significance is unmistakable even if we mini¬ 
mise the immediate peril which was averted. The Asiatic invader 
had perhaps not yet come to annex; he had come only to chastise; 
it was enough for him if the rest of the Greeks looked on with re¬ 
spectful awe, while he meted out their doom to the two offending 
cities. His work in Euboea had been purely a work of demolition; 
he had not sought to annex territory or add a satrapy to the Persian 
dominion. The Cyclad islands and Carystus had indeed been com¬ 
pelled to submit to the formal authority of the Great King; but it 
is not proved that Darius thought of reducing the western coasts of 
the Aegean to the subject condition of Ionia. Thus the danger which 
menaced Athens may not have been subjection to an Asiatic despot. 
Nor was she threatened by the doom of destruction and slavery 
which befell Eretria. The Persian army had come to restore Hip- 
pias; and assuredly Darius did not purpose to restore his friend to 
a city of smouldering temples. The Athenians would be condemned 
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to bow beneath the yoke of their own tyrant; they would not be¬ 
come, like their Eretrian fellows, the bondmen of a barbarian mas¬ 
ter. To be delivered over to an aged despot, thirsting for power and 
vengeance, embittered by twenty years of weary exile,—this was 
the punishment of the Athenians, and this was the fate which they 
escaped by their valour on the field of Marathon. If they had lost 
that battle and the rule of the Pisistratids had been restored, the 
work of twenty years ago would have had to be done again; but that 
it would have been done again there can be hardly a doubt. The 
defeat of the Athenians would have arrested, it would not have 
closed, their development. It might even be argued that it would 
have saved Greece the terrible trial of the later Persian invasion; if 
that invasion was undertaken solely to wipe out the ignominy of the 
repulse at Marathon. Probably, if Datis had been victorious, the 
subsequent attempt of Persia to conquer Greece would have as¬ 
sumed a different shape. But the attempt would assuredly have 
been made. The history of the world does not depend on proximate 
causes. The clash of Greece and Persia, the effort of Persia to ex¬ 
pand at the cost of Greece, were inevitable. From the higher point 
of view it was not a question of vengeance ; where Darius stopped, 
the successors of Darius would undoubtedly go on. The success of 
Marathon inspirited Greece to withstand the later and greater in¬ 
vasion; but the chief consequence was the effect which it wrought 
upon the spirit of Athens herself. The enormous prestige which she 
won by the single-handed victory over the host of the Great King 
gave her new self-confidence and ambition; history seemed to have 
set a splendid seal on her democracy; she felt that she could trust 
her constitution and that she might lift her head as high as any state 
in Hellas. The Athenians always looked back to Marathon as mark¬ 
ing an epoch. It was as if on that day the gods had said to them, Go 
on and prosper. 

The great battle immortalised Miltiades; but his latter end was 
not good. His services a t Marathon could not fail to gain f or him 
incr eased in fluence and respect at Athens. His fellow-citizens grant¬ 
ed hiin/onFis own proposal, a commission to attack the island of 
Paros. For the Parians had furnished a trireme to the armament of 
Datis, and had thereby made war upon Athens. Miltiades besieged 
the city of Paros for twenty-six days but without success, and then 
returned home wounded. The failure was imputed to criminal con¬ 
duct of the general; his enemies, jealous of his exploits in the Mara- 
thonian campaign, accused him of deceiving the people; and he 
was fined fifty talents, a heavy fine. It is not known what his 
alleged wrongdoing was; but afterwards, when the legend of Mil- 
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tiades grew and the part which he played in the campaign of Mara¬ 
thon was unduly magnified, it was foolishly said that he persuaded 
the Athenians to entrust the fleet to him, promising to take them to 
a land of gold, and that he deceived them by assailing Paros to 
gratify a private revenge. At Paros itself, in the temple of Demeter, 
the tale was told that, when the siege seemed hopeless, he corrupted 
a priestess of the goddess, named Timo, and that, coming to meet 
her in a sanctuary to which only women were admitted, he was 
seized with panic and in his flight, leaping the fence of the precinct, 
hurt his leg. Certain it is that he returned wounded to Athens, how¬ 
ever he came by the chance; appeared on a couch at his trial; and 
died soon after his condemnation. 

Sect. 8. Struggle of Athens and Aegina 

At this time A egina was the strongest naval po wer in the Aegean. 
Hostile feeling had long been the rule between her and Athens, and 
soon after the fall of the Pisistratids the island had been involved 
in the quarrel between Athens and Thebes. Legend said that the 
nymphs Aegin a and T heba were sisters: but it was more than sister¬ 
ly sympathy ’which droveAegina todeclare a state of standing war 
—a war without herald, as the Greeks called it—against her conti¬ 
nental neighbour. Her ships ravaged Phaleron and the Attic coast. 
It was to be expected that Ae gina would side with the Persian-w hen 
he sailed against her foe, and would cordially desire the humiliation 
of Athens. The Athenians had some reason to fear that she would 
give the invader not only her goodwill but her active help. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Athenians sought the intervention of Sparta, complain¬ 
ing that Aegina was medizing and betraying Greece out of enmity to 
Athens. The complaint was listened to at Sparta, and king Cleo- 
menes, proceeding to Aegina, seized ten hostages and deposited 
them with the Athenians. By this means the hands of Aegina were 
tied; she was hindered from lending help to the Persians or hamper¬ 
ing the men of Athens in their preparations to meet the invaders. 

This appeal of Athens to Sparta to interfere and exercise coercion 
in the common interests of Hellas, and the implied recognition of 
Sparta as the leading power, has been supposed to mark a climax 
in that feeling of deference towards her which had been growing 
up both within and without Greece. The episode has been described 
as "the first direct and positive historical manifestation of Hellas as 
an aggregate body with Sparta as its chief.” This description is an 
exaggeration; for we must not lose sight of the fact—which is too 
often forgotten, and which Athens took pains to forget—that 
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Athens was, like Aegina, a member of the Peloponnesian league, 
and the appeal to the head of the league was therefore a matter of 
course. 

The prestige of Sparta had indeed been confirmed and increased 
by a decisive victory which she had won a few years before over her 
old rival Argos. The battle was fought at Sepeia, near the hill of 
Tiryns. According to the story, the Argive generals acted with 
extraordinary folly and were easily overreached by Cleomenes. 
They listened for the commands which the herald proclaimed to the 
army of their enemies, and then issued those same commands to 
their own men. Learning this, Cleomenes gave secret orders that, 
when the herald gave the word for dinner, the soldiers should pay 
no heed but stand prepared for battle. The Argives dined in ac¬ 
cordance with the command of the Spartan herald, and were imme¬ 
diately fallen upon and destroyed by their enemies. The disaster 
lamed the power of Argos for more than twenty years. 

The episode of the hostages of Aegina brought to a final issue the 
great scandal of Sparta, the bitter feud of her two kings, Cleomenes 
and Demaralus. King Demaratus entered into a private compact 
with the Aeginetans to thwart the intervention of king Cleomenes. 
Accordingly Cleomenes incited Leotychidas, the next heir of the 
Eurypontid line to which Demaratus belonged, to challenge the 
legitimacy of his rival’s birth. A trial was held;, a curious story 
touching the birth of Demaratus was manufactured and attested; 
and an oracle came from Delphi, declaring that Demaratus was not 
the son of his reputed father. Leotychidas consequently became 
king; Demaratus fled to the court of Darius—refuge of fallen 
potentates—where as the friend of medizing Aegina he found a 
good reception. Then Cleomenes and his new colleague went to 
Aegina and seized the hostages. 

But the means which Cleomenes use d to ruin Dem aratus recoiled 
upon himself. It was disc overed tha t, .he. had, tamper ed with the 
Pythian prie stess at Delphi to bring about the dethronement of his 
enemy, and fearing the public indignation at this disclosure he fled 
first to Thessaly and then returned as far as Arcadia, where he 
conspired against his country. The Spartan government deemed it 
politic to invite him to return, and he accepted their offer of pardon. 
But his adventures had unhinged his mind; he became a violent 
madmap, stri king with his stick every one who approached - and his 
kinsfolk placet! him in cfiams'unHerthe guardofa Hel ot. One cfgy, 
having for ced his keeper by means of thr eats to giv e him asw ord. he 
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Such was the curiously inglorious end of king Cleomenes, who, 
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if he had not been a Spartan, might have been one of the greater 
figures in Grecian history. But his ambition was cabined and his 
abilities hampered by the Spartan system; whenever, if left to him¬ 
self he might have pursued an effective policy, he was checked by 
the other king or the Ephorale. On important occasions during his 
life, Sparta was called upon to take action in foreign affairs; and on 
each occasion we find that the policy of Cleomenes falls short of the 
mark owing to the opposition of his royal colleague. Even as it is, he 
dominates in Spartan history for more than twenty years. 

After his death, the Aeginetans sent envoys to Sparta, demanding 
the restoration of the hostages whom he and the other king Leoty- 
chidas had delivered over to Athens. Leotychidas had been the 
accomplice of Cleomenes in deposing Demaratus, and was conse¬ 
quently at this time under the shadow of public displeasure. The 
Spartans were ready, it is said, to hand him over to the Aeginetans 
as a prisoner, but the envoys preferred to ask that he should go 
with them to Athens and compass the restoration of the hostages. 
The Athenians flatly refused the demand. Aegina resorted to re¬ 
prisals, and a war broke out. It began with the conspiracy of an 
Aeginetan citizen, na med Nicodromu s, who undertook with the help 
of Athens to overthrbwtEeoBgarcEcal government of his city. His 
plan failed because the Athenians came a day too late. The delay 
was due to the necessity of increasing their squadron of fifty tri¬ 
remes by a loan of twenty more from Corinth. These ships gained a 
victory and landed troops on the island to besiege the town* But the 
Aeginetans on their side obtained some troops from Argos, and 
overcame the Athenians. This defeat caused disorder in the fleet, 
which was then attacked and routed by the islanders. But the 
double repulse was not decisive, and warfare was protracted be¬ 
tween the two cities by desultory plundering raids on their respec¬ 
tive coasts. The necessity of protecting Attica from Aeginetan dep¬ 
redations, the ambition perhaps of ultimately reducing Aegina to 
subjection or insignificance, sensibly accelerated the conversion of 
Athens into a naval power. 

Sect. 9. Growth of the Athenian Democracy 

The Athenian constitution underwent several important modifi¬ 
cations in the course of the twenty years which followed its reform 
by Cleisthenes; and there is reason for thinking that some of fhe 
changes which tradition ascribed to Cleisthenes were really not 
introduced by him. Under his scheme, the power -of the arehons 
remained very great; they were usually men deliberately elected for 
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their ability; and if the Council of Cleisthenes was a check upon 
them, they also were a check upon it. The natural development of 
things was to strengthen the Council and weaken the magistrates. 
And at length, some years after Marathon, this step was taken by 
means of a change in the mode of appointment. Henceforward they 
were appointed by lot. Fi ve, h undred men were e lected by the 
denies—in the same way in which the Council itself was elected— 
and out of this body of five hundred the nine archons were taken by 
lot. The result of any system of lot in the appointment of offices is 
to secure average honesty and exclude more than average ability. 
Henceforward the chances against any prominent statesmen hold¬ 
ing the office of chief archon are five hundred to one. It is obvious 
that the political importance of the chief magistracy now disap¬ 
pears. It is also obvious that a polemarch appointed by lot could no 
longer hold the post of commander-in-chief. That post must pass 
to those who were deliberately picked out as competent to hold it. 
The powers of the polemarch were therefore vested, not in a new 
officer, but in the body of the ten strategi who were hitherto elected 
each by his own tribe. Either now or not many years later a reform 
was introduced by which the whole people elected the Generals, but 
they endeavoured so far as possible to choose one from each tribe, 
and we know no instance in which the same tribe was represented 
by more than two. The evil of a divided authority was at first obvi¬ 
ated by giving each strategos supreme command for a day—an ex¬ 
periment which to our modern notions seems almost childish. Rou¬ 
tine business in time of peace might be transacted on such a system ; 
but a daily change of command in time of war was naturally 
doomed to failure. There is no reason to suppose that it ever be¬ 
came the practice at the election of the Generals to assign to one of 
the ten a position of supreme authority over all his colleagues dur¬ 
ing their whole term of office. That would have been a reinstitution 
of the polemarch in another form. The danger of a divided com¬ 
mand was avoided by a simpler expedient. Whenever the people 
voted a military or naval expedition, they decreed which of the 
Generals should conduct it, and assigned a position of leadership or 
presidency to one of those whom they chose. But this superior 
command was limited to the conduct of the particular expedition; 
and the General to whom it was assigned exercised it only over those 
of his colleagues who were specially associated with him. 

We have no record touching the attitude of Cleisthenes to the 
venerable council of the Areopagus, nor do we hear anything about 
that body for a generation after the fall of the Pisistratids. But a 
new institution was originated during this period which weakened 
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tlie position of the Areopagus by depriving it of its most important 
political function—that of guarding the constitution and protecting 
the state against the danger of a tyranny. The institution of 
ostracism is traditionally ascribed to Cleisthenes, but it was not 
made use of till two years after the battle of Marathon. The ordi¬ 
nance of the Ostrakismos was that in the sixth prytany of each civil 
year the question should be laid before the Assembly of the people 
whether they willed that an ostracism should be held or not. If they 
voted in the affirmative, then an extraordinary Assembly was sum¬ 
moned in the market-place in the eighth prytany. The citizens were 
grouped in tribes, and each citizen placed in an urn a piece of pots¬ 
herd ( ostrakon ) inscribed with the name of the person whom he de¬ 
sired to be “ostracized.” The voting was not valid unless 6000 votes 
at least were given, and whoever had most ostraka against him was 
condemned to leave Attica within ten days and not set foot in it 
again for ten years. He was allowed however to retain his property, 
and remained an Athenian citizen. 

By this institution the duty of guarding against the dangerous 
ambitions of influential citizens was transferred from the paternal 
council of the Areopagus to the sovereign people itself. 4 If this 
clumsy and, it must be owned, oppressive institution was estab¬ 
lished by Cleisthenes, it would follow that for about fifteen years 
the Assembly declined every year to make use of it, though it is 
stated that the chief object of Cleisthenes was to banish a relation 
of the Pisistratids, Hipparchus the son of Charmus. And in fact this Ostracism 
Hipparchus was ultimately banished, by the first ostracism that was °w ppttr ' 
ever practised; and in the following year Megacles, who though an 487 n.c.; 
Alcmaeonid had espoused the cause of the Pisistratid faction, suf- , 

fered the same fate. In these acts, as well as in the constitutional 486 B.e.; ’ 
reform affecting the archonship, we must see the work of the pro¬ 
gressive democratic statesmen, of whom the three most prominent 
were Xanthippus, Aristides, and Th emis tocles. These leaders, how¬ 
ever, had separate policies and separate parties, and the people 
were persuaded to ostracise Xanthippus, and, two years later, Aris- of Xan- 
tides. It is clear that in these cases there was no fear or danger of a ^ > b'c’- 
tyranny, but that ostracism was used as a convenient engine for of 
removing the opposition of a statesman who hampered the adoption 

* It is important to note that the law of ostracism did not leave it to the 
discretion of the Council of Five Hundred whether the question should be 
proposed to the Assembly or not, but ordained that it should be proposed as 
a matter of course at a fixed lime every year. This was an additional safe¬ 
guard to the people.—It has been suggested that ostracism was intended to 
replace Solon’s law against neutrality (see above, p. 179), and was itself re¬ 
placed by the Graphs ParanomOn (see below, p. 445). 
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of a popular measure. We cannot guess on what question Xanthip. 
pus stood in the way of Aristides or Themistocles, but it is possible 
that the ostracism of Aristides was connected with the bold naval 
policy which it was the great merit of Themistocles to have origi¬ 
nated and carried through. An excellent anecdote is told of the 
ostracism of Aristides “the Just," as he was called. On the day of 
the voting an illiterate citizen chanced to be close to Aristides who 
was unknown to him by sight, and requested him to write down the 
name “Aristides” on the ostrakon. “Why,” said Aristides, doing as 
he was asked, “do you wish to ostracise him?” “Because,” said the 
fellow, “I am tired of hearing him called the Just.” 

Sect. io. Athens to be a Sea-power 

The work But the greatest statesman of this critical period in the history of 

miiSidcG Athens, greater than either of his two rivals, Xanthippus and Aris¬ 
tides, greater than the hero of Marathon himself, was Themisto¬ 
cles, the son of Neocles. It may be said that he contributed more 
than any other single man to the making of Athens into a great 
state. The pre-eminent importance of his statesmanship was due in 
the first place to his insight in discerning the potentialities of his 
city and in grasping her situation before any one else had grasped 
it; and then to his energy in initiating, and his adroitness and per¬ 
severance in following, a policy which raised his city, and could 
alone have raised her, to the position which she attained before his 
death. In the sixth century the Athenians were a considerable naval 
power, as Greek, naval powers then went; but the fleet was regarded 
as subsidiary to the army. The idea of Themistocles was to sacri¬ 
fice the army to the navy and make Athens a sea-state—'the strong¬ 
est sea-state in Greece. The carrying out of this policy in the face 
of scepticism and opposition was the great achievement of Themis¬ 
tocles. He began the work when he was archon and thus already a 

493-a b.c. man 0 f gome prominence, two or three years before the battle of 
Marathon, by carrying a measure through the Assembly for the 
fortification of the peninsula of Piraeus. Hitherto the wide exposed 
strand of Phaleron was the harbour where the Athenians kept their 
triremes, hauled up on the beach, unprotected against the surprise 
of an enemy, but within sight of the Acropolis. At that time, afler 
•the quelling of the Ionic revolt, Persian warships were cruising 
about the Aegean, and the possibility of an attack on Phaleron 
seems to have opened the eyes of the Athenians to the need of re¬ 
forming their naval establishment. The hostility of Aegina was a 
nearer and more pressing motive. The Athenians had not to seek 
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far for a suitable port. It seems strange that they had not before Harbours 
made use of “the Piraeus,” the large harbour on the west side of the of Piraeus ’ 

peninsula of Munychia, which could be supplemented by the two 
smaller harbours on the east side, Munychia and Zea. But the 
Piraeus was somewhat farther from the city, and was not within 
sight of the Acropolis like Phaleron. So long, therefore, as there 
was no fortified harbour, Phaleron was safer. The plan of Themisto- 
cles was to fortify the whole circuit of the peninsula by a waff, and 
prepare docks in the three harbours for the reception of the war¬ 
ships. The work was begun, but it was interrupted by the Persian 
invasion, and by the party struggles after Marathon. Then the war 
with Aegina broke out, and this, combined with the fear of another 
Persian invasion, helped Themistocles to carry to completion an¬ 
other part of his great scheme—the increase of the fleet. A rich bed Increase 

of silver had been recently discovered at Maronea, in the old mining of fleet- 
district of Laurion, and had suddenly brought into the public treas- (Cama- 
ury a large sum, perhaps a hundred talents. It was proposed to dis- B c 

tribute this among the citizens, but Themistocles persuaded the £27,000. 
Assembly to apply it to the purpose of building new ships. Special 433 B - c - 
contributions for the same object must have been made soon after¬ 
wards; more ships were built; and two years later we find Athens 
with nearly 200 triremes at her command—a navy which could be 
compared with those of Syracuse and Corcyra. The completion of 
the Piraeus wall was not attempted at this period, but was accom¬ 
plished, as we shall see, after the final repulse of the Persians from 
the shores of Greece. 
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THE PERILS OF GREECE. THE PERSIAN AND PUNIC INVASIONS 

We have now reached the threshold of the second and the greater 
Persian invasion—the second and the greater triumph of Hellas. 
The significance of this passage in their history was not lost upon 
the Greeks. Their defence of Europe against the barbarians of Asia, 
the discomfiture of a mighty oriental despot by a league of their 
free states, the defeat of a vast army and a large fleet by their far 
smaller forces,—these surprises made an enduring impression upon 
the Greek mind, and were shaped by Greek imagination into a won¬ 
derful dramatic story at a time when the critical instinct had not yet 
developed. No tale is more delightful than this tale as Herodotus 
tells it, when we take it simply as a tale; and none illustrates better 
the story-shaping genius of the Greeks. The historical criticism of 
it is another matter: we have to seek to extract what actually hap¬ 
pened out of the bewildering succession of daring exaggerations, 
naive anecdotes, fictitious motives, oracles, not to speak of 
miracles; in most of which the reflected light of later events is 
visibly altering the truth, while much is coloured by the prejudices 
and leanings of the Athenians, from whom Herodotus seems to have 
derived a great part of his record. 

Sect. 1. The Preparations and March of Xerxes 

The chief event in Persia during the ten years which elapsed 
between the first and second invasions of Greece was the death of 
king Darius. After the unexpected repulse of his forces at Mara¬ 
thon, he had determined to repeat the experiment and begun to 
make some preparations. Four years passed and then a revolt broke 
out in the province of Egypt which demanded immediate attention. 
But its suppression was delayed in consequence of the king’s death, 
and was only accomplished under Xerxes, son of Atossa, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. The question then arose whether the design 
of an expedition against Greece, to avenge those who fell at Mara¬ 
thon and redeem the fame of Persian arms, should be carried out. It 
is related that Xerxes was himself undecided, but was over-persuad- 
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ed by the impetuous counsels of his cousin Mardonius. On the other 
hand, his unde Artabanus appears in the pages of Herodotus as the 
prudent and experienced adviser 'who weighs all the obstacles and 
foresees failure. Xerxes, swayed hither and thither between these 
opposing counsels, is finally determined to yield to the wishes of 
Mardonius by the peremptory command of a dream, which over¬ 
comes even the scruples of Artabanus. In this manner does Herodo¬ 
tus pretend to take us behind the curtain of the council chamber at 
Susa, representing—in the light of later events—the advice of Mar¬ 
donius as youthful and foolish, although that advice merely 
amounted to the execution of the design which, according to Herod¬ 
otus himself, the old and experienced Darius had initiated and pre¬ 
pared. Nevertheless the contrast of Mardonius and Artabanus, and 
the dreams divinely sent with evil purpose, are, though not histor¬ 
ical, a most effective dramatic introduction to the episode of the in¬ 
vasion. Further pressure was brought to bear on the king by Greeks 
who visited his court—envoys from the Aleuad princes of Thessaly 
and members of the Pisistratid family who brought with them the 
seer Onomacritus to impress Xerxes by favourable oracles. 

It was clear that the expedition must consist of a joint attack by 
sea and land. Preparations were begun by the difficult enterprise of 
digging a canal (about a mile and a half long) across the isthmus of 
Mount Athos. On the occasion of the expedition of Mardonius to 
Thrace and Macedonia, it will be remembered that a large part of 
the fleet had been wrecked in rounding that dangerous headland. 
But was it necessary for the fleet to venture on this occasion within 
the proximity of Cape Athos? Might it not sail straight across the 
Aegean to Greece? On. these grounds Herodotus suggested that the 
cutting of Athos was undertaken for display rather than from 
necessity. This is an unsound criticism. It was a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of Persian strategy in these expeditions that the army and 
navy should co-operate and never lose touch. The Thracian expedi¬ 
tion of Darius, the Macedonian expedition of Mardonius, the Greek 
expedition of Xerxes illustrate this principle. The canal of Athos 
was intended to ensure that the ships should safely accompany the 
land forces along the coasts of Thrace . 1 It seems to be established 
that the work was completed and used, although later writers threw 
doubts on the “velification” of Athos. "When it was finished, the 
workmen proceeded to lay a brid ge over-tfae Strvmon for the pas- 

1 Once through Athos the fleet was sheltered from the dangerous north-east 
winds, and it was not necessary to cut through the fiat-shored promontories 
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sage of the army, and preparations were made all along the line of 
route for the feeding of a vast host. 

Xerxes came down from Susa to Sardis in the autumn. He met 
the oriental contingents of his army at Critalla in Cappadocia. At 
Celaenae it is recorded that Pythius, the richest man in the empire, 
entertained at his own cost the king and the whole army. His 
wealth amounted to four million gold darics, all but seven thousand, 
and Xerxes bestowed upon him seven thousand to make up the full 
sum. Xerxes spent tire winter at Sardis. Pythius was so pleased with 
the king’s graciousness that when the army was about to start for 
the Hellespont in the following spring he ventured to prefer the re¬ 
quest that the eldest of his five sons who were serving in the army 
might be permitted to remain behind. Great was the king’s wrath at 
what he regarded as the insolent demand of a “slave.” The body of 
the eldest son. was cut in two; one half was placed at each side of 
the gate of Sardis, through which the army was about to march 
forth. The anecdote illustrates the severity with which personal 
military service was enforced. 

It is impossible to suppose that the whole army wintered in Sar¬ 
dis with the king; it is probable that the place of mustering was at 
the Hellespont across which t wo brid ges had been constructed, in 
the neighbourhood of Sestos and Abydos, by Phoenician and Egyp¬ 
tian engineers. But the strength of these bridges was not sufficient, 
and a tempest destroyed them . The wra jh of Xerxes at this catas¬ 
trophe was violent. He not only beheaded ttip pnginp^~gTTrmm, 
ma ndetL that 300 lashes should be i nflicted on the wat ers of the 
HeHespont. Those who carried ouT this strange orderad 3 ressed the 
sea as they scourged it in these words^“O bitter water, our lord lays 
this punishment upon thee, for having done him wrong, who never 
did wrong to thee. King Xerxes will cross thee, whether thou wilt or 
not. Just is it that no man sacrifices to thee, for thou art a treacher¬ 
ous and briny river.” These words are blamed by Herodotus as “un- 
Greek and impious.” The reconstruction of the bridges was en¬ 
trusted to new engineers. Two lines of ships were moored across the 
strait by anchors at prow and stern. The line nearer to the Propontis 
consisted of 360, the other of 3x4, triremes and penteconters mixed. 
Over each of these lines of ships six huge cables—two of flax, four 
of papyrus—were stretched; and in three places gaps were left be¬ 
tween the ships and under the cables for small trading craft to pass 
between the Euxine and the Aegean. Planks were laid across the 
cables and kept in their places by a second layer of cables above. On 
this foundation a road was made with wood and earth, and at each 
side palisades were set, high enough to prevent the animals which 
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passed over from seeing the water. On a marble throne erected on 
the shore Xerxes is said to have witnessed the passage of his army, 
which began at the first moment of sunrise. The troops crossed 
under the lash, and the crossing was accomplished in two days. But 
when the size of the Persian host was magnified, in later years, to 
the impossible figure of five millions, the story was that the crossing 
of the Hellespont required seven days and seven nights—the fa¬ 
vourite number of fiction—without a moment’s pause. 

The army was joined by the fleet at Doriscus in Thrace. Fleet 
and army were henceforward to act together. In the plain of Doris¬ 
cus Xerxes reviewed and numbered his forces. “What nation of 
Asia,” asks Herodotus, “did not Xerxes lead against Hellas?” He 
enumerates forty-six peoples, with a picturesque description of their 
array. The Persians themselves, who were under the command of 
Otanes, wore coats of mail and browsers; they had wicker shields, 
large bows, and short spears. The Medes, Cissians, and Hyrcanians 
were attired in the same way. Then there were Assyrians with bra¬ 
zen helmets, linen cuirasses, dubs, lances, and short swords; Bac- 
trians with cane bows; trowsered Sacae with pointed hats, and 
carrying axes; Indians clad in cotton, Caspians in goatskin; Saran- 
gians wearing dyed garments and high boots; Ethiopians clad in 
lion skins or leopard skins and armed with arrows whose stone 
points transport us to a primitive age; Sagartians with dagger and 
lasso; Thracians with foxskin caps; Colchians with cowskin shields. 
The fleet was furnished by the Phoenicians, Egyptians, Cypriotes, 
Cilicians, Pamphylians, Lydans, Carians, and subject Greeks. It is 
said to have consisted of 1207-szaiships, with f 00a .s maller vessels. 
A curious story was told of the numbering of the army. Te n thou ¬ 
sand me n were p acked to gether in a close space; a I jne was drawn 
round the m, and a wall bu ilt. All the infantry passed successively 
into this enclosure. It was filled 170 times, so that the whole number 
of fighting men was 1,700,000. The number o f the cavalry was 
8 o£oo, and there were some additional troops not included. Adding 
to these the crews of the ships—counting 200 to each larger and 80 
to each smaller vessel—the total was obtained of 2.^17.000 men . 
This enormous number was further increased by fresh contingents 
which joined during the march through Thrace and Macedonia. 
Besides the fighting men were a vast number of servants, sutlers, 
camp-followers, whom Herodotus considered to be quite as numer¬ 
ous as the soldiers. The whole host would consequently have 
reached to upwards of 5,000,000, not including eunuchs and concu¬ 
bines. 

It is needless to say that these numbers are wholly fabulous. 
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The facts which Herodotus states as to the number of the fighting 
men are false, and the principle of his conjecture that the total 
number of the host was double that of the fighting men is also fal¬ 
lacious. The picked body of 10,000 troops, called the Immortals, 
had the privilege of travelling comfortably with their wives and 
baggage; but this was an exceptional privilege, and it cannot be 
supposed that the mass of the troops were accompanied by servants. 
There is reason for supposing that the land forces may have 
amounted to 300,000—hardly more. A larger force than that would 
have been unmanageable in a small mountainous country, and the 
difficulties of provisioning even this were formidable. The number 
of the fleet must also be considerably reduced—perhaps to 800 
triremes. 

From Doriscus, Xerxes proceeded to Therma with his fabulous 
host, in three divisions, drinking rivers dry in their march. At the 
crossing of the Strymon, near the place called the Nine Roads, he 
sacrificed nine native youths and virgins. At Therma he was re¬ 
joined by his fleet, which had been separated from him while it 
sailed round Sithonia and Pallene. 

Most of the incidents which Herodotus recounts concerning this 
march of Xerxes are pleasing stories, designed to illustrate the his¬ 
torian’s general view as to the great struggle of Greek and barbari¬ 
an. The cruelty of Xerxes to Pythius, his barbarity and impiety in 
scourging the Hellespont, serve to characterise the barbarian and 
the despot. The enormity of the host which rolled over the straits to 
deluge Europe enhances the danger and the glory of Hellas. And to 
signify by a solemn portent the destined discomfiture of the Persian 
host, it is stated that as Xerxes was setting forth from Sardis the sun 
was darkened. This eclipse actually happened two years later; the 
tradition which Herodotus follows transposed its date to an impres¬ 
sive and significant occasion. 

Sect. 2. Preparations of Greece 

In the meantime Greece was aware of the preparations of the 
Great King for her enslavement, and was making her counter¬ 
preparations. The digging at Athos had warned her betimes, and 
the coming down of the king to Sardis showed that the danger was 
imminent, Xerxes is said to have dispatched from Sardis heralds 
to all the Greek states, except Athens and Sparta, to demand earth 
and water. These two cities now joined hands to resist the invasion. 
They were naturally marked out as the leaders of Greece in Greece’s 
greatest crisis; Sparta by virtue of that generally acknowledged 
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headship which we have already seen, Athens by the prestige which 
she had won in resisting the Mede at Marathon. They jointly Autumn 
convened an Hellenic congress at the Isthmus to consult on the 481 B C ‘ 
measures to be taken for common resistance to the threatened inva¬ 
sion. We have already observed certain indications of the growth 
of a Panhellenic feeling; but this is the first instance of anything 
that can be called a deliberate Panhellenic policy. It is an “attempt 
to combine all the scattered cities of the Greek world to withstand 
the power of Persia. It is a new fact in Grecian history, opening 
scenes and ideas unlike to anything which has gone before—en¬ 
larging prodigiously the functions and duties connected with that 
headship of Greece which had hitherto been in the hands of Sparta, 
but which is about to become too comprehensive for her to man- The con- 
age.” 1 A large number of cities sent delegates to the congress, 
which was called the Syncdrion of Probuloi or Congress of Repre¬ 
sentatives. It met at the Isthmus—a meeting-place marked out by 
its central position—under the presidency of Sparta. There the 
states which were represented, thirty-one in number, bound them¬ 
selves together in a formal confederation by taking a solemn oath 
that they would “tithe those who uncompelled submitted” to the 
barbarian, for the benefit of the Delphic god. This was a way of 
vowing that they would utterly destroy such traitors. A great many Policy 
states, the Thessalians, most of the Boeotian cities, besides the 
smaller peoples of northern Greece—Locrians, Malians, Achaeans, states. 
Dolophians, and others—took no part in this congress. Their in¬ 
action by no means meant that they had made up their minds to 
“medize.” They were only waiting to see. how things would turn 
out, and, considering their geographical position, their policy might 
be justified by the natural instinct of self-preservation. These 
northern states would be first invaded by the Persian, and it was 
hopeless for them to think of withstanding him alone. Unless they 
could absolutely rely on Sparta and her confederates to support 
them in defending the northern frontier of Thessaly, nothing would 
be left for them but to submit. And with this prospect, it would 
have been imprudent for them to compromise themselves by openly 
joining the confederacy. Events proved that if they had seriously 
relied on that confederacy throwing all its strength into the defence 
of northern Greece, they would have been cruelly deceived. And, as 
we shall see, they were ready to resist so long as there were hopes of 
support from the stronger states. In some cases there were parties 
or classes who were favourable to the Persian cause, for example, 
the oligarchs of Thebes and the Aleuadae of Thessaly. 

1 Grntf* 
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One of the great hindrances to joint action was the existence of 
domestic disputes. There were feuds of old standing between 
Thessaly and Phocis, Argos and Lacedaemon, Athens and Aegina. 
The Congress attempted to reconcile such feuds, and Athens and 
Aegina laid aside their enmity to fight together for Grecian free¬ 
dom. Another important question concerned the command of the 
confederate forces. The claim of Sparta to the leadership of the 
army was at once admitted. The question as to the fleet was not so 
clear. Sparta was not a naval power, and Athens, which would fur¬ 
nish more ships than any other state, had a fair claim. But the other 
cities were jealous of Athens; they declared that they would submit 
only to a Spartan leader. The Athenian representatives, when they 
saw the feeling of the allies, at once yielded the point. 

The Congress made some other provisions. While spies were sent 
to observe the preparations of Xerxes in Asia Minor, envoys went 
forth to various Greek states to enlist new confederates—to win 
over Argos, which had sent no delegates to the Isthmus; and to 
obtain promises of assistance from Crete, Corcyra, and Syracuse. 
None of these embassies led to anything. Gelon, the great tyrant of 
Syracuse, was himself absorbed by the prospect of an attack of the 
Carthaginians, and, even if he had wished, could have sent no aid 
to the mother-country. 

When the military preparations for the defence of Greece were 
made, and the generals appointed, the Congress of Representatives 
probably met again in spring, and then consigned the conduct of 
affairs to the military congresses of the commanders who used to 
meet together and decide on each movement under the presidency 
of the Spartan leaders. King Leonidas was leader of the confederate 
•army, and Eurybiadas, a Spartan who did not belong to either of 
the royal families, was commander of the confederate fleet. 

The Greeks had abundance of time for their preparations—for 
strengthening their defences and building new ships. Athens prob¬ 
ably threw herself with more energy into the work than any other 
city. One wise measure shows that she had risen to a full apprehen¬ 
sion of the truth that a solemn hour in her history had arrived. She 
recalled those distinguished citizens whom the vote of ostracism had 
driven into banishment during the last ten years. Aristides and 
Xanthippus returned home; their feuds with Themistocles were 
buried in the presence of the great danger; and the city seems to 
have soon shown its confidence in their patriotism by choosing them 
as Generals. These leaders will each play his part in the coming 
struggle. 
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Sect. 3. Battles of Thermopylae and Artemisium 

About the time when Xerxes reached the Hellespont, the Thes¬ 
salians sent a message to the confederacy, suggesting that the pass 
of Tempe should be defended against the invading army. Accord¬ 
ingly 10,000 hoplites were sent. But when they arrived at the spot 
they found that there were other passes from Macedonia into Thes¬ 
saly, by which the Persians would be more likely to come. There 
were the passes of Volustana and Petra which descended into the 
valley of the river Titaresius, and it was by one of these that 
Xerxes actually marched. Ten thousand hoplites were not enough 
to defend the three passes, and it seemed useless and dangerous to 
occupy this advanced post. Hence the defence of Tempe was aban¬ 
doned, and the troops left Thessaly. This desertion necessarily 
drove all the northern Greeks—between Tempe and Thermopylae 
—to signify their submission to Xerxes by the offering of earth and 
water. 

The next feasible point of defence was Thermopylae, a narrow 
pass between the sea and mountain, separating Trachis from Lo- 
cris. It was the gate to all eastern Greece south of Mount Oeta. At 
the eastern and at the western end the pass, in those days, Was 
extremely narrow, and in the centre the Phocians had constructed a 
wall as a barrier against Thessalian incursions. Near the western 
end was Anthela, the meeting-place of the amphictionic council, 
while on the Locrian side one emerged from the defile near the 
village of Alpenoi. The retreat of the sea, and consequent enlarge¬ 
ment of the Malian plain, have so altered the appearance of this 
memorable pass that it is hard to recognise its ancient description; 
the hot sulphur springs from which it derived its name and the sheer 
mountain are the two permanent features. It was possible for an 
active band of men, if they were debarred from proceeding by 
Thermopylae, to take a rough and steep way over the mountains 
and so reach the Locrian road at a point east of Alpenoi. It was 
therefore needful for a general who undertook the defence of 
Thermopylae to secure this path, lest a detachment should be sent 
round to surprise him in the rear. 

The Greeks determined to defend Thermopylae, and Leonidas 
marched thither at the head of his army. He had about 7000 men, 
including 4000 from Peloponnesus, 1000 Phocians, 400 Thebans, 
700 Thespians, and the Locrians in full force. It is possible that 
there may have been some other Boeotians'who axe not mentioned. 
Of the Peloponnesians more than half were Arcadians. Mycenae, 
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free at this moment from Argive control, sent 80 men. There were 
Corinthians and Phliasians; 1000 Laconians, and 300 Spartans. So 
far as the Peloponnesians were concerned, this was only a small 
portion of their forces, and we may suspect that but for Athens they 
would have abandoned northern Greece entirely and concentrated 
themselves at once on the defence of the Isthmus. But they were 
dependent on Athens because her fleet was so strong, and they were 
therefore obliged to consider her interests. To surrender Ther¬ 
mopylae and retire to the Isthmus meant the surrender of Attica. 
But the hearts of the Spartans were really set on the ultimate de¬ 
fence of the Isthmus, and not on the protection of the northern 
states; their policy was narrow and Peloponnesian. They attempted 
to cover this selfish and short-sighted policy by the plea that they 
were hindered from marching forth in full force by the celebration 
of the Carnean festival, and that the Peloponnesians were delayed 
by the Olympic games; they alleged that the soldiers of Leonidas 
were only an advance guard, the rest would soon follow. Yet the 
feasts did not interfere with die movement of the confederate fleet. 

As the land arm and the sea arm of the Persian force always oper¬ 
ated together, it was necessary that while the Greek hoplites held 
the pass under Mount Oeta, the Greek triremes should oppose the 
Persian fleet in the straits between Euboea and the mainland. The 
Persians would naturally attempt to sail between Euboea and Mag¬ 
nesia into the Malian gulf, and thence, accompanying the advance 
of the army, along the western shore of the long island, to the Euri- 
pus. The object of the Greeks was to prevent this, and support the 
garrison of Thermopylae by controlling the Malian gulf. 

The Greek fleet, which numbered 324 triremes and 9 pentecon- 
ters—the Athenians contributing 200—chose its station near Arte- 
xnisium on the north coast of Euboea. Three ships were sent forward 
to reconnoitre in the Thermaic gulf, and two of them were de¬ 
stroyed by the Persians. This was the first collision in the war. The 
incident is said to have so depressed the Greeks that the whole 
squadron sailed back to the Euripus; but this is highly unlikely, for 
it was bound to remain at the mouth of the Malian gulf, so long as 
Leonidas held Thermopylae. It was however necessary that the 
Euripus should be guarded. For there was the possibility that the 
Persians might send round a detachment by the south of Euboea 
and so cut off their retreat. As fifty-three A thenia n ships were ab¬ 
sent during the first conflicts at Artemisium, it may be supposed 
that they were deputed to the service of keeping watch at the Euri¬ 
pus. 

In the month of July the Persian army arrived at Thermopylae, 
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and the Persian navy at the Magnesian coast between Casthanaea 
and Cape Sepias. Their ships were so many that they could not all 
be moored at the shore, and had to range themselves in eight lines 
parallel to the coast. While they were in this unsafe position a great 
storm rose and destroyed, at the lowest computation, 40a ships. 
Thus the gods intervened, to lessen the inequality between the Per¬ 
sian and the Greek forces. Encouraged by this disaster, the Greek 
fleet returned to its station at Artemisium. In this account of Hero¬ 
dotus, the main fact is that the Persians suffered serious loss by a 



Fig. 49. 


storm off the Magnesian coast. But the loss is exaggerated in pro ■ 
portion to the exaggeration of the original size of the fleet, and the 
movements of the Greeks are probably misrepresented. The story 
goes on that cowed by the numerical superiority of the Persians„ 
even after their losses, the Greek commanders wished to retreat 
again and were restrained from doing so by Themistocles. The 
Euboeans were naturally anxious that the fleet should remain where 
it was, as a protection to themselves, and to secure this they gave 
Themistocles thirty talents. Of this sum Themistocles distributed 
eight in bribes to his colleagues and kept the rest. The facts of the 
case throw doubt on this story, which was perhaps suggested by 
what happened some weeks later at Salamis. For Eurybiadas and 
the Peloponnesians were bound to stay at Artemisium so long as the 
land army was at Thermopylae. 
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After the storm the Persians took up their station at Aphetae. 
They determined to cut off the Greek retreat, and secretly sent a 
squadron of 200 vessels to sail round Euboea. The news of this 
movement was brought to the Greek camp by Scyllias of Scione, the 
most remarkable diver of his time, who plunged into the sea at 
Aphetae and did not emerge above water till he reached Artemisium 
at a distance of ten miles. Herodotus, indeed, hesitates to accept 
this tale, and records his private belief that Scyllias arrived at Ar¬ 
temisium in a boat. The Greeks decided that when midnight had 
passed they would sail to meet the ships which were sailing to the 
Euripus, but in the afternoon they attacked the enemy, just to see 
how they fought, and they succeeded in capturing thirty Persian 
ships. The night was very stormy; the gods had again intervened to 
aid Greece. The 200 ships, having rounded the southern cape of 
Euboea, were wrecked off the dangerous coast known as the Hol¬ 
lows. Immediately afterwards the fifty-three Attic ships which had 
not yet appeared at Artemisium arrived there, and at the same time 
came the news of the disaster. The Greeks consequently gave up the 
intention of retreating. There was some further fighting, with loss 
on both sides; with no decisive advantage, according to the Greek 
account, but we may suspect that the Persians bad the best of it. 

Meanwhile Leonidas had taken up his post at Thermopylae, and 
the Phocians, who knew the ground, had undertaken the defence of 
the bye-road over the mountains. The old Phocian wall in the centre 
of the pass was repaired. It was a serious matter for even such a 
large army as that which was now encamped in the Malian plain to 
carry the narrow way of Thermopylae against 6000 determined 
men. For four days Xerxes waited, expecting that they would re¬ 
treat, awed by the vision of his mighty host. On the fifth he at¬ 
tacked; and in the engagements which took place at the west end 
■of the pass the Hellenic spearmen affirmed their distinct superiority 
to the Asiatic archers. On the following day the result was the 
same; the Immortals themselves made no impression on the de¬ 
fenders. Herodotus says that Xerxes “sprang thrice from his throne 
in agony for his army.” It was then decided to send round the Im¬ 
mortals—hardly the whole 10,000—under their commander Hy- 
darnes, by the mountain road to take the Greeks in the rear. A 
Malian Greek named Epialtes guided the band and so won the 
name of having betrayed Greece. At dawn they reached the highest 
point of the path, where the Phocians were posted. The Phocians 
fled to the heights, and the Persians went on paying no attention to 
them. Meanwhile deserters informed Leonidas of the Persian strata¬ 
gem. He hastily called a council of war. The exact plan of action 
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which was decided on is unknown. We only know that the Spartans, 
Thebans, and Thespians remained in the pass, while the rest of the 
Greeks retired southward. It was afterwards represented that they 
had deserted the defence of the position and returned home. But in 
that case, it was foolish, if splendid, of Leonidas to hold the pass be¬ 
tween foes on both sides. The rational courses were either for the 
whole garrison to abandon the pass, or else, just as the Persians 
aimed at enclosing the Greeks, so to enclose the band of Hydarnes. 
We may suspect that this second plan was actually adopted. While 
part of the force, including Leonidas and the Spartans, remained in 
the pass, the rest (we may suppose) placed themselves at some dis¬ 
tance east of the point where the mountain path descended to the 
road, so as to take Hydarnes in the rear. Of the 1400 who stood in 
the pass, some had to guard the eastern entrance against Hydarnes, 
others the western against the main army. Leonidas and his 300 
undertook the western, side. But they were no longer content with 
merely repelling assaults; they now rushed out upon the enemy. 
Their charge was effective, but Leonidas himself was' slai n, and a 
Homejic battle raged over his body. Two hrnthprs nf ~X>nrpg fell 
Many Persians were d riven into the se a: But at length the defenders 
were forcwTback behind the wall. They, drew together on a hillock 
where they made a last stand, to be surrounded and slain by over¬ 
whelming numbers. For the Immortals, having in the meantime 
routed the Greeks in their rear, had now forced their Way into the 
pass. Jt Was said that 4000 Greeks fell. 

The valiant defence of Thermopylae made a deep impression 
upon Greece, and increased the fame of the Spartans for bravery- 
It was represented as a forlorn defence—Leonidas and his band 
devoting themselves to certain death, and clinging to their posts 
from that sense of military duty which, was inculcated by the Spar¬ 
tan system from early youth. The brave Thespians would' not de¬ 
sert' the Spartans; while the Thebans are represented as detained’ by 
Leonidas against thfeir will-, because- they were- suspected of secret' 
medism. The malicious tale-adds that, h'aving taken-only a perfunc¬ 
tory part in the defence, the Thebans advanced to the enemy and 
asked for quarter, declaring that they were friends of the Great 
King.and had come to Thermopylae against their will. Their lives' 
were spared, but all, including the commander, were forced to suffer’ 
the shame of being branded as bad slaves. It is certain that this 1 
contrast between the Thespians and Thebans was invented hr the- 
light of the subsequent medism of Thebes. Nor is it clear that the' 
defence of Themopylae, although eminently heroic, was, until the- 
very end, desperate. If, as we-suspected, an- effort was made to 
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meet the Immortals, then, if that effort had been more effectual, it 
might have been possible to hold the pass; and in that case a naval 
battle must have decided whether the Persians or the Greeks would 
be forced to retreat. 

A column was afterwards erected at Sparta with the names of 
Leonidas and his 300. Among them was to be read the name 
of Dienekes, reputed as the author of a famous mot, which dis¬ 
played the lightheartedness of a Spartan soldier in the hour of 
peril. When it was observed to him that the Persian host was so 
enormous that their arrows hid the sun, he replied, “So much the 
better, we shall fight in the shade.” 

Retreat of The news of Thermopylae speedily reached the fleet at Artemis- 
Greek j um -phe Greeks forthwith weighed anchor and sailed through the 
Euripus to the shores of Attica. 


Sect. 4. Battle of Salamis 
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Having thus succeeded in breaking through the inner gate of 
Hellas, and slain t he king of the leading stat e, Xerxes c ontinue d his 
way and passed from Locris into Phocis and thence into Bo eotia. 
meeting with no resistance . ThtTThebans and most of the other 
Boeotians now, unable to do otherwise, submitted to the Persians. 
The loss of Thermopylae forced them to this course, as the aban¬ 
donment of Tempe had forced the Thessalians. 

In later days a story was told at Delphi that a Persian band de¬ 
tached itself from the main host in Phocis, in order to proceed to 
Pytho and plunder the shrine of the god. “I think,” says Herodotus, 
“that Xerxes knew its treasur gs-bettgr ^than his ow n.” The Del- 
phians fled up into the heights of Parnassus, leaving only sixty men 
and the prophet Aceratus in the temple. They did not remove the 
treasures, for the god said that he would protect his own. As soon 
as the barbarians approached, marvels began to happen. The 
prophet saw the sacred arms, which no man might touch, lying in 
front of the temple, carried out by some mysterious means. And 
when the Persians came to the shrine of Athena Pronaea, which 
stood not far from the Castalian fountain, lightning flashed; two 
crags rent from Parnassus fell with a loud crash, crushing many of 
them; and a war-whoop was heard from Athena’s temple. The 
barbarians fled in terror, and told how two hoplites of superhuman 
size pursued them. These were Phylacus and Autonous, the native 
heroes of Delphi. Such was the legend told at Delphi of the Persian 
invasion. 

When the Athenians returned from Artemisium they found that 
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the main body of the Peloponnesian army -was gathered at the 
Isthmus and engaged in building a wall from sea to sea, instead of 
advancing to the defence of Boeotia as had been previously ar¬ 
ranged. Thus Boeotia and Attica were unprotected. Themistocles 
and his Athenian colleagues decided to evacuate Athens. They made 
a proclamation that all the citizens should embark in the triremes, 
and that all who could should convey their families and belongings 
to places of safety. This was done. The women and, c hildre n were 
transpor ted to Tro ^zen, Regina , and S alamis. The council of 
Areopagus^helped at this crisis by distributing from the treasury of 
Athena eight drachmae to each citizen who embarked. At the same 
time the great natural strength of the Acropolis, though its walls 
had been demolished after the expulsion of the tyrants, encouraged 
the hope that it might be held against the Persians, and a small gar¬ 
rison was left to defend it. This bold and wise policy of embarkation 
was dictated by the circumstances, but it was supposed to have been 
based on an oracle, which foretold the utter destruction of Attica 
with the sole exception of a “wooden wall." The wooden wall was 
interpreted to mean the ships. And to suit this view it was repre¬ 
sented that the garrison left on the Acropolis was merely a handful 
of poor citizens who remained behind and barricaded themselves 
there, because they adopted the more literal interpretation of a 
wooden barricade. This explanation of the oracle was perhaps 
suggested by subsequent events. 

While the Athenians were thus showing that they were not bound 
to their soil, the allied fleet had stationed itself in the bay of 
Salamis, and it was reinforced by new contingents, so that it 
reached the total strength of 378 triremes and seven penteconters. 
The army at the Isthmus was now placed under the command of 
Cleombrotus, brother of Leonidas and guardian of his son Pleis- 
tarchus, who was still a child. 

Xerxes arrived at A then s about the same time that his fleet 
sailed into the roadstead of Phaleron. He f ound the town e mpty, 
but for the small band which had entrenched itself on the Acro¬ 
polis. Persian troops occupied the lower height of the Areopagus, 
which is severed from the Acropolis by a broad saddle, and suc¬ 
ceeded in setting the wooden barr^ade on fire by means of burn¬ 
ing arrows. The garrison rolled stones down on them, and such is 
the natural strength of the Acropolis that the siege lasted two 
weeks. Then the Persians managed to ascend on the precipitous 
north side by the secret path which emerged dose to the shrine of 
Aglaurus. The G reeks were slain , the temples plundered and burnt. 

After the fall of the Acropolis the Gredc generals helcTa council 
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of war, and it was carried by the votes of the majority that they 
should retreat to the Isthmus and await there the attack of the 
Persian fleet. The advantage of this seemed to be that they would 
there be in close touch with the land forces and have the Pelopon¬ 
nesus as a retreat in case of defeat; whereas at Salamis they would 
be entirely cut off. This decision meant the abandonment of Aegina, 
Salamis, and Megara; and it was strenuously opposed by the 
Aeginetans, Athenians, and Megarians. Themistocles determined 
to thwart it. He went privately to Eurybiadas and convinced him 
that it would be much more advantageous to fight in the narrow 
waters of the Salaminian channel than in the open bay of the 
Isthmus, where the superior speed and number of the hostile ships 
would tell. A new council was summoned at which, it is said, hot 
words passed between the Athenian and the Corinthian general. 
When Themistocles opened the debate without waiting for the 
formal introduction of Eurybiadas, the Corinthian Adeimantus 
said, “O Themistocles, those who stand up too soon in the games 
are whipped.” “Yes,” was the reply, “but those who start late are 
not crowned.” It is recorded that Themistocles, in order to carry 
his point, had to threaten that the Athenians, who were half the 
fleet, would cease to co-operate with their allies and seek new homes 
in some western land, if the retreat to the Isthmus were decided. 
Themistocles won his way; and when it was resolved to fight in 
Salaminian waters, the heroes of the island, Ajax and Telamon, 
were invoked, and a ship was sent to Aegina to fetch the other 
Aeacid heroes. 

Of all the tales of signs and marvels which befell in these mem¬ 
orable days none perhaps was more attractive to the Athenians 
than the experience of two Greek exiles as they walked in the 
Thriasian plain. One was an Athenian name d Dicaeus , and his 
companion was none other than Demaratu s, the Spartan king, who 
bad sought refuge at the Persian court. As they went, they saw a 
great dust afar off near Eleusis, such a dust as they thought might 
be raised by a host of thirty thousand men; and then they heard 
a voice suddenly from the midst of the dust, and it sounded like 
the cry of th£_mysticJac£iuis which is cried at the Eleusinian fes¬ 
tival. Demaratus asked his companion what it might be. “It is a 
token,” said Dicaeus, “of some great disaster to the King’s host. 
For since the plain is desolate of men, it is clear that the thing 
which uttereth the cry is divine,—and it is a thing coming from 
Eleusis to help the Athenians. If it turn to the Peloponnese, the 
peril menaces the army of the land, but if it wend toward the ships, 
then are the King’s ships endangered.” “Peace,” said Demaratus, 
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“for if these words of thine come to the King’s ears, thou shalt 
lose thy head.” Then the dust, wherein the voice was, turned to a 
cloud, and rising aloft moved towards the Greek fleet at Salamis: 
and so they knew that the fleet of Xerxes was doomed. 

Meanwhile the Persians too had deliberated and determined to 
fight. According to a Halicarnassian story told by Herodotus, the 
Carian queen Artemisia alone gave sound advice—not to risk a 
sea fight but either to wait for the Greek fleet to disperse from want 
of provisions, or to advance by land into the Peloponnesus. 



The southern entrance to the narrow sound between Salamis and 
Attica is blocked by the islet of Psyttalea and the long promontory 
which runs out from Salamis towards the mainland. The Greek 
fleet was anchored close to the town of Salamis, north of this pro¬ 
montory. It would be best for the Greeks if they could lure the 
Persian fleet to enter the Salsminian bay so that its flank would be 
exposed as it sailed through the narrow waters. It would be best 
for tbe Persians if they could force the Greeks out into the open sea. 
Xerxes foresaw the possibility that his enemies might attempt' to 
escape at night, and to prevent this he moved his armament so as to 
enclose the ingresses of the two straits on either side of Psyttalea, 
and landed troops on. that island, to rescue Persians and kill Greeks 
who should happen to swim to its shores in the expected battle. 
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These movements, carried out in the afternoon, alarmed the 
Greeks; the Peloponnesian commanders brought pressure to bear 
on Eurybiadas; another council was called, and Themistocles saw 
that the hard-won result of his previous exertions would now be 
overthrown. He therefore determined on a bold stroke. Leaving the 
council, he dispatched a slave named Sicinnus to the Persian camp 
bearing a message from himself, as a well-wisher to Xerxes, that 
the Greeks purposed to sail away in the night. If they were pre¬ 
vented from doing so, a Persian victory was certain, owing to the 
disunion which existed in the Hellenic camp. If the Persians at¬ 
tacked the Greeks where they were, the Athenians would turn 
against their allies. This message was believed, and Xerxes took 
his measures at nightfall to hinder the Greek fleet from escaping 
by the western straits between Salamis and the Megarid. He sent 
his 200 Egyptian ships to round the southern promontory of 
Salamis and place themselves so that they could bar the straits. 
And he decided to attack in the morning—a fatal decision, which 
only the prospect of the treachery of some of his foes could have 
induced him to take. 

The Greek generals meanwhile were engaged in hot discussion. 
Suddenly Themistocles was called out from the council. It was his 
rival Aristides who had sailed across from Aegina and brought the 
news that the fleet was surrounded by the enemy. Themistocles 
made Aristides inform the generals of what had happened, and the 
tidings was presently confirmed by a Tenian ship which deserted 
from the Persians. There is no reason to question the sensational 
incident that Aristides brought the news; but we need not suppose 
that this was his first return from ostracism. It seems probable 
that he had been sent with the ship which fetched the Aeacids from 
Aegina and that he was one of the ten strategoi. 

Themistocles had managed that a naval battle should" be fought 
at Salamis, and under the conditions most favourable to the Greeks. 
The position and tactics of the two armaments have been the sub¬ 
ject of much debate. According to the poet Aeschylus, who was an 
eyewitness of the battle, the Persian ships were drawn up in three 
lines outside the entrance into the sound. The extreme left wing 
was composed of the Ionian Greeks, while the right, towards the 
Piraeus, was the Phoenician squadron on which Xerxes chiefly re¬ 
lied. The Greek fleet was drawn up behind the promontory of 
Cynosura and facing northward; the Athenians on the left, near 
the town of Salamis; the Aeginetans probably near them; and the 
Lacedaemonians on the rivht. On the opposite mainland shore, un- 
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der Mount Aegaleos, a high throne was erected, from which Xerxes 
could survey the battle and watch the conduct of his men. 

At break of day the Persians began to advance into the straits. 
The three lines converted their formation into three columns, and 
the Phoenicians led the way through the opening between Psyt- 
talea and the mainland. The Ionians on the left would naturally 
move through the smaller channel between Psyttalea and Salamis. 
When the Phoenicians came into view, the Athenian squadron 
immediately advanced, assailed them in the flank, and cut them off 
from the rest of the fleet, driving them towards the Attic shore. 
The other Persian divisions crowded through the straits, and a 
furious mellay ensued, which lasted till nightfall. There was no 
room for the exercise of tactical skill in the crowded, narrow 
waters, where the fairway (between Cynosura and Attica) is little 
more than a mile in breadth. The valour of the Aeginetans was con¬ 
spicuous. They seem to have completed the discomfiture of the 
Phoenicians, and to have dispersed the Ionians. 

The Persians, under the eyes of their king, fought with great 
bravery, but they were badly generalled and the place of the com¬ 
bat was unfavourable to them. By sunset the great armament of 
Xerxes was partly destroyed, partly put out of action. Aristides, 
who with a force of Athenian hoplites was watching events on the 
shore of Salamis, crossed over to Psyttalea and killed the barbar¬ 
ians who had been posted there by Xerxes. 

Among the anecdotes told about this battle the most famous is 
that which was current at Halicarnassus, of the signal bravery 
and no less signal good fortune of the Carian queen Artemisia. She 
saved herself by the stratagem of attacking and sinking another 
Carian vessel. Those who stood round Xerxes observed the inci¬ 
dent, but supposed the destroyed trireme to be Greek. “Sire,” 
they said, “seest thou how Artemisia has sunk an enemy’s ship.” 
And Xerxes exclaimed, “My men have become women, my women 
men.” 


Sect. 5. Consequences oe Salamis 

The Greek victory of Salamis was a heavy, perhaps a decisive, 
blow to the naval arm of the Persian power. The wrath of Xerxes 
against the Phoenicians was boundless. On them he had relied, and 
to their infidelity he ascribed the loss of the battle; his threats 
so frightened the remnant of the Phoenician contingent that they 
deserted. But the prospects of the ultimate success of the invasion 
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were still favourable. The land army had met with no reverse, and 
was overwhelmingly superior in numbers. The only difficulty was to 
keep it supplied with provisions, and in this respect the loss of the 
command of the sea was a serious misfortune. The Greeks 
represented Xerxes as smitten with wild terror, fleeing back over¬ 
land to the Hellespont and hardly drawing breath till he reached 
Susa. This dramatic glorification of the victory misrepresents the 
situation. Xerxes personally was in no jeopardy. The real danger 
lay not in Attica but in Ionia. The Persians had good reason to fear 
the effect which the news of the crushing defeat of their navy might 
have upon the Greeks of Asia, and if Xerxes dreaded anything, he 
dreaded the revolt which actually came to pass in the following 
year. It was all-important for him to secure his line of retreat, while 
he had no intention of relinquishing his enterprise of conquering 
Greece. These considerations explain what happened. The Persian 
fleet was immediately dispatched to the Hellespont to guard the 
bridge and the line of retreat. The land forces were placed under the 
command of Mardonius, who, as the season was now advanced, 
determined to postpone further operations till the spring and to 
winter in Thessaly. A force of 60,000 men was detached to accom¬ 
pany Xerxes to the Hellespont. 

When he arrived there he found that the bridge had been de¬ 
stroyed by storms—the same storms which had wrecked his ships 
off Magnesia. The fleet took him across to Abydos, and he pro¬ 
ceeded to Sardis which he made his headquarters. The convoy of 
60,000 soldiers returned to the main army in Thessaly, and on 
their way they laid siege to two towns, which afterwards became 
famous, on the Pallene isthmus, Olynthus and Potidaea. Olynthus, 
then a Bottiaean town, was taken and handed over to the Chalcid- 
ians who had remained faithful to Persia. Potidaea successfully 
withstood a siege of three months. 

Meanwhile the Greeks had failed to follow up their victory. 
Cleombrotus was about to advance from the Isthmus with the pur¬ 
pose of aiming a blow at the retreating columns of the Persian 
forces before they reached Boeotia. But as he was sacrificing, be¬ 
fore setting out, two hours after noon on the second of October, 
the sun was totally eclipsed, and this ill-omen made him desist from 
his plan and march back to the Peloponnesus. Themistocles tried 
to induce the naval commanders to follow up their advantage by 
sailing after the Persian fleet to the Hellespont, that they might 
deal it another blow and break down the bridge. It might be ex¬ 
pected that, if this were done, the Greeks of Ionia would revolt. 
But the Peloponnesians would not consent to sail to a distant part 
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of the world, while the Isthmus was still threatened by the pres¬ 
ence of the Persian army. The story goes that, having failed to get 
his advice adopted, Themistocles, with that characteristic adroit¬ 
ness which won the admiration of his contemporaries, determined 
to utilise his failure. The faithful Sicinnus was sent to Xerxes to 
assure the monarch of the goodwill of Themistocles, who had dis¬ 
suaded the Greeks from pursuing the Persian fleet. Themistocles 
might expect that Xerxes, having been deceived before, would now 
disbelieve his announcement and therefore hasten back with all 
speed to reach the Hellespont, if possible, before the Greeks. But 
on a later day of his life, when he was an exile, he claimed Persian 
gratitude for this service. It was even represented that, with 
extraordinary longsightedness or treachery, he had in his view the 
contingency of being driven to seek Persian help or protection 
against his countrymen. But the tale need not be seriously criti¬ 
cised; it has all the appearances of an invention suggested by sub¬ 
sequent adventures of the subtle Athenian. 

The island of Andros and the Euboean city Carystus had fur¬ 
nished contingents to the Persian fleet. Just as the Athenians, after Andros 
the battle of Marathon, had sailed against Paros and demanded a “ d 
war contribution, so now the Greeks acted against Andros and 
Carystus. They failed at Andros, just as Miltiades had failed at 
Paros; they devastated the territory of Carystus. 

Great was the rejoicing in Greece over the brilliant victory Prizes of 
which was so little hoped for. The generals met at Isthmus to dis- 
tribute the booty, and adjudge rewards. The Aeginetans received warriors 
the choice lot of the spoil on account of their pre-eminent bravery, of 
and dedicated in the temple of Delphi, on Apollo’s express demand, Salanu9, 
three golden stars set on a mast of bronze. For bravery the Athen¬ 
ians were adjudged the second place. Prizes were also proposed 
for individuals who had distinguished themselves for valour, or for 
wisdom. In adjudging the prizes for wisdom, each captain wrote 
down two names in order of merit and placed his tablet on the altar 
of Poseidon at Isthmus. The story is that each wrote his own name 
first and that of Themistocles second, and that consequently there 
was no prize, for a second could not be given, unless a first were 
also awarded. This ingenious anecdote reflects the reputation for 
cleverness which had been won by Themistocles. 

The Corinthians who fell in the battle were buried in Salamis, The 
and their sepulchral stfilfi was inscribed with a simple distich telling eplt<rphs- 
the stranger that “Salamis the isle of Ajax holds us now, who once 
dwelled in the city of Corinth between her waters.” The stone has 
been recently found. This is only one of many epitaphs composed 
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by nameless authors in those days of joy and sorrow in various 
parts of Greece, all marked by the simplicity of a great age, whose 
reserve, as has been said truly, is the pride of strong men under the 
semblance of modesty. In later days, insensible to such reserve, it 
became the fashion to improve these epitaphs by the addition of 
boastful verses, which have imposed, till recently, upon posterity; 
and the epitaphs thus disfigured were all said to be the workman¬ 
ship of the poet Simonides. The exposure of these two deceptions 
increases our admiration for Hellas at the time of the invasion. 
There were men everywhere capable of writing a simple appro¬ 
priate inscription for a grave, and the tombstones of the fallen 
were not used for superfluous boasts. 

But the triumph of Hellas had nobler memorials than the un¬ 
assuming verses of the tombs. The barbarian invasion affected art 
and literature, and inspired the creation of some of the great works 
of the world. Men seemed to rise at once to the sense of the high 
historical importance of their experience. The great poets of the 
day wrought it into their song; the great plastic artists alluded to 
it in their sculptures. Phrynichus had now a theme which he could 
treat without any dread of another fine. Aeschylus, who had him¬ 
self fought against the Mede, made the tragedy of Xerxes the argu¬ 
ment of a drama, which still abides the one great historical play, 
dealing with a contemporary event, that exists in literature. But the 
Persian war produced, though not so soon, another and a greater 
work than the Persians; it inspired the “father of history” with the 
theme of his book—the contest of Europe with Asia. The idea was 
afloat in the air that the Trojan war was an earlier act in the same 
drama,-—that the warriors of Salamis and Plataea were fighting 
in the same cause as the heroes who had striven with Hector on 
the plain of Troy. Men might see, if they cared, this suggestion in 
the scenes from the two Trojan wars, which were wrought by the 
master sculptors of Aegina to deck the pediments of the temple of 
Athena, whose Doric columns still stand to remind us that Aegina 
once upon a time was one of the great states of Greece. And in 
other temples, friezes and pediments spoke in the conventional 
language of sculptured legend—by the symbols of Lapiths and 
Centaurs, Gods and Titans—of the struggle of Greek and bar¬ 
barian. 


Sect. 6. Preparations por another Campaign 

The words of the poet Aeschylus, that the defeat of the Persian 
sea-host was the defeat of the land-host too, were perfectly true for 
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the hour. But only for the hour. The army, compelled after Salamis 
to retreat to the north, spent the winter in the plains of Thessaly, 
and was ready for action, though unsupported by a fleet, in the 
following spring. The liberty of Greece was in greater jeopardy 
than ever, and the chances were that the success of Salamis 
would be utterly undone. For in the first place the Greeks, espe¬ 
cially the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, found it hard to act 
together. This had been shown clearly the year before, eminently 
on the eve of the Salaminian battle. The Peloponnesian interests of 
the Lacedaemonians rendered them unwilling to meet the enemy 
in northern Greece; while the northern Greeks, unless they were 
supported from the Peloponnesus, could not attempt a serious re¬ 
sistance, and were therefore driven to come to terms with the bar¬ 
barians. And, in the second place, if these difficulties were over¬ 
come and a Panhellenic force were opposed to the Persians, the 
chances were adverse to the Greeks; not from the disparity of num¬ 
bers, but from the deficiency of the Greeks in cavalry. 

In spring Mardonius was joined by Artabazus and the troops 
who had conducted Xerxes to the Hellespont. The total number of 
the forces now at the disposal of Mardonius is unknown; it may 
perhaps have been 150,000. Meanwhile the Persian fleet, 400 
strqijg, but without the Phoenic i an ships, was collect ed at Samos,' 
with the purpose of guarding Ionia; tuid aGreek squadron of 110 
ships gatEerec fat Aegina under the command of the Spartan king 
Leotychidas, for the p urpose of defendin g the coast s of Greec e, but 
not Mending to assumelhe offensive. With great difficulty some 
envoys from Chios induced Leotychidas to advance as far as Delos, 
but he could not be moved to sail farther east with a view to the 
liberation of Ionia, for “Samos seemed as far away as the Pillars of 
Heracles,” and he dreaded the Persian waters teeming with un¬ 
known dangers. It seems probable that Athenian policy was work¬ 
ing upon the Spartan admiral’s inexperience in military affairs. The 
object of the Athenians was to secure their own land against a 
second Persian occupation. They therefore desired the protection 
of the fleet for their coasts; but there was a more important con¬ 
sideration still. If the fleet took the offensive and gained another 
naval victory, the Peloponnesus would be practically secured 
against a Persian attack, defended at once by a victorious navy 
and the fortifications of the Isthmus. The result would be that the 
Peloponnesians would refuse to take any further part in the de¬ 
fence of northern Greece and would leave Athens a prey to the army 
of Mardonius. It was therefore the policy of the Athenians.to keep 
the fleet inactive until the war should haye been decided by a 
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battle on land; and for this reason they equipped only a few of 

their ships. 

Mardonius, well aware of this fatal division of interests between 
the Athenians and Peloponnesians, made a politic attempt to with¬ 
draw Athens from the Greek league. He sent an honourable am¬ 
bassador, King Alexander of Macedon himself, with the most 
generous offers. He undertook to repair all the injuries suffered by 
Athens from the Persian occupation, to help her to gain new terri¬ 
tory, and asked only for her alliance as an equal and independent 
power. In a desolated land, amid the ruins of their city and its 
temples, knowing well that their allies, indifferent to the fate of 
Attica, were busy in completing the walls of Isthmus, the Athenians 
might be sorely tempted to lend an ear to these seductive over¬ 
tures. Had they done so, the fate of Peloponnesus would have been 
sealed,—as the Lacedaemonians knew. Accordingly envoys were 
sent from Sparta to counteract the negotiations of Alexander, and 
to offer Athens material help in the privations which she was suf¬ 
fering. Tempting as the proposals of Mardonius sounded, and good 
reason as they had to depend little on the co-operation of their 
allies, the Athenians were constrained by that instinct of freedom 
which made them a great people, to decline the Persian offer. "Tell 
Mardonius,” they said to Alexander, “that the Athenians say: so 
long as the sun moves in his present course, we will never come to 
terms with Xerxes.” This answer utters the spirit of Europe in the 
"eternal question” between the East and West—the spirit of the 
Senate when Hannibal was at the gates of Rome, the spirit of 
Roman and Goth when they met the riders of Attila on the Cata- 
Jaunian Plain. 

Thus the embassy of Alexander ought to have strengthened 
rather than weakened the Greek league. It ought to have made the 
Lacedaemonians more actively conscious of the importance of 
Athenian co-operation, and consequently readier to co-operate with 
Athens. It enabled Athens to exert stronger pressure on the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, with a view to the defence of northern Greece; and the 
Spartan envoys promised that an army should march into Boeotia. 
But still stronger pressure was needed to overcome the selfish policy 
of the Peloponnesians. Soon after the embassy of Alexander they 
had completed the walling of the Isthmus, and, feeling secure, they 
took no thought of fulfilling their promise. The Spartans alleged in 
excuse the festival of the Hyadnthia, just as the year before they 
had pleaded the Carnea. And in the meantime Ma rdonius had set 
b is army in motion, .an dadvanced into B oeotia, withlEepurp ose of 
reoc cupy ing Atticaj 5 ncemore "fee-Athenians had be en cru elly de- 
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ceived by their allie s; once more .they had to leave their l and an d 
remove their families and property to the refuge of Salamis. Mar- 
donius reached Athens without burning or harrying; he still Hoped 
to detach the Athenians from the Greek cause; herein lay his best 
chance of success. If they would now accept his former offers he 
would retreat from their land, leaving it unravaged. But even, at 
this extremity, under the bitter disappointment of the ill-faith of 
their allies, the Athenians rejected the insidious propositions which 
were laid by an envoy before the Council of the Five Hundred at 
Salamis. Immediately the three northern states which had not 
yielded to the M ede, Ath en s. Me gara, and Flataea , sen t ambassa¬ 
dors to Sparta, to insist upon an army marching at once to oppose 
Mardonius in Attica—a tardy redemption of their promises—with 
the threat that otherwise there would be nothing for it but to come 
to terms with the foe. Even now the narrow Peloponnesian policy 
of the Ephors almost betrayed Greece. For ten days, it is said, they 
postponed answering the ambassadors, and would have ultimately 
refused to do anything, but for the intervention of a man of Tegea, 
named Chileos , who impressively pointed out that the alliance of 
the Athenian naval power with the Persians would render the Isth¬ 
mian fortifications on which the Ephors relied absolutely useless. 
One would have fancied that this was obvious even to an Ephor, 
without a prophet from Tegea to teach him. However it happened, 
the Lacedaemonian government suddenly changed its policy and 
dispatched a force of 5000 Spartans, each attended by some Helots, 
to northern Greece. Never since, never perhaps before, did so large 
a body of Spartan citizens take the field at once. They were fol¬ 
lowed by 5000 perioeci, each attended by one Helot. It was dear 
that Sparta had risen at last to an adequate sense of the jeopardy of 
the Peloponnesus. The comm and was entrusted to Pausanias, wh o 
was acting as regent for his child-cousin Pleistarchu s. son of the 
hero' ~df~ThermoD vlae. 'TEtT the Isthmus, the Lacedaemonian army 
was joined by the troops of the Peloponnesian allies, and by con¬ 
tingents from Euboea, Aegina, and western Greece; 2 in the Me- 
garid they were reinforced by the Megarians, and at Eleusis by 
Aristides in command of 8000 Athenians and 600 Plataeans. It was 
entirely an army of foot soldiers, and the total number, induding 
light armed troops, may have approached 100,000. The task of 
leading this host devolved upon Pausanias. 

1 (a) Peloponnesian: from, Tegea, Orchomenus, Corinth, Sicyon, PhBus, 
Epidarus, Troezen, Hennione, Lepreon, Mycenae, and Tiryns. (&) Euboeaa: 
from Chalds, Eretria, and Styra. (c) West Greek: from Ambrada, Leucas, 
i nactorion, Paleis in Cephallenia. 
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The strong fortress of Thebes, which he had abundantly sup¬ 
plied with provisions, was the base of Mardonius; and once the 
Greek army was in the field, he could not run the risk of having 
his communications with his base broken off and finding himself 
shut up in Attica, a land exhausted by the devastation of the pre¬ 
ceding autumn. Accordingly he withdrew into Boeotia, having com¬ 
pleted the ruin of Athens, and having sent a detachment to make 
a demonstration in the Megarid. He did not take the direct route 
to Thebes, but marching northward to Decelea and by the north 
side of Mount Parnes he reached Tanagra and the plain of the 
Asopus. Marching up this stream, westward, he came to the spot 
where it is crossed by the road from Athens to Thebes, at the point 
where that road descends from the heights of Cithaeron. The river 
Asopus was the boundary between the Theban and Plataean terri¬ 
tories, and the destruction of Plataea was probably an object of the 
Persians. But the main purpose of Mardonii^ in posting himself 
on the Asopus was that he might fightwith "Thebes behind him. 
The Persians had every cause to be sanguine. Not only had they 
superior, though not overwhelmingly superior, forces, but they 
had a general who was far abler than any commander on the side 
of the Greeks. Mardonius was not anxious to bring on a battle. He 
fully realised that his true strategy was to do as little as possible; 
he knew that the longer the army of the Greeks remained in the 
field, the more would its cohesion be relaxed through the jealousies 
and dissensions of the various contingents. We need not take 
too seriously the story which the Greeks were afterwards fain to be¬ 
lieve, that at this moment there was a certain dispiritedness and 
foreboding of disaster in the Persian camp. An anecdote told by 
one of the guests at a Theban banquet was thought to illustrate this 
gloomy mood. Attaginus, a Theban general, made a feast in honour 
of Mardonius. A hundred guests were present, arranged on double 
couches a Persian and a Boeotian on each. Thersander of Orcho- 
menus was among the guests, and in after-days he told the historian 
Herodotus that his Persian couch-fellow spoke these words to him: 
“Since we have now shared the same table and wine, I wish to 
leave thee a memorial of my opinion; that being forewarned thou 
mayest look to thine own welfare. Seest thou these Persians feast¬ 
ing,—and the host which we left encamped by the river? In a little 
while thou shalt see few of all these remaining.” The Persian shed 
tears as he spoke, and Thersander rejoined: “It behoves thee to tell 
this to Mardonius”; but the Persian said: “Stranger, man cannot 
avert what God hath ordained. No one would believe me. Many of 
us Persians know it and follow the army under constraint. No 
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human affliction is worse than this: to know and to be helpless.” 

Mardonius had taken up his position and constructed a forti¬ 
fication on the north bank of the river Asopus, before the Greek 
army had crossed Cithaeron. His plan was to act on the defensive. 
He would wait for the Greeks to attack him, so that the issue might 
be tried in a plain when he would be able to reap the full advantage 
of his superiority in cavalry. It would, on the contrary, be to the 
interest of the Greeks, when they descended from Cithaeron, if they 
could by any means entice the enemy to give battle on the rough 
and high ground south of the river where cavalry would be of little 
use. 


Sect. 7. Battle of Plataea 

The field on which the fate of Greece was decided is bounded on 
the north by the river Asopus, on the south by Mount Cithaeron. 
The town of Plataea stood in the south-west of this space, on the 
most westerly of six ridges which connect the lower heights of the 
mountain with the plain. Three roads descended here into Boeotia: 
on the extreme east the road from Athens to Thebes; in the centre, 
that from Athens to Plataea; on the west, that from Megara to 
Plataea. The Greek army took the most easterly way, which after 
a gradual ascent on the Attic side reaches the fortress of Eleuth- 
erae and the pass of the Oak’s Heads, and then descends steeply 
into the Boeotian land. They found when they reached the other 
side that the road passed through the Persian camp, and they were 
forced to take up a position at the foot of the pass. Their right wing, 
consisting of the Spartans and Tegeates, rested on the high bastion 
of the mountain which rises above the town of Erythrae; their 
centre on lower ground close to the town; and the left wing, where 
the Athenians and Megarians were posted, was advanced right 
down to the foot of the descent. Thus the position of the Greeks was 
astride the road to Thebes. The only assailable point was the left 
wing, and against it Mardonius sent cavalry under the command of 
Masistius. Sore bestead by the darts and arrows of the enemy, and 
with no cavalry to aid them, the Megarians required succour. Three 
hundred Athenians (for the Athenians were also on the left wing) 
went down to the scene of battle, and the fortune of the day was at 
last changed when the general Ma sistius , a conspicuous figure in 
the fight, fell from his wounded charger. He was slain with difficulty 
by a spear which pierced his eye, for his armour was impenetrable; 
and the Persian horsemen, after a furious and fruitless charge to 
recover the body of their leader, abandoned the attack. The camp 
of the Persians was filled with loud wailineand lamentation—echo- 
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ing, says Herodotus, all over Boeotia—for the death of Masistius. 

But this success was far from dealing any solid advantage to 
the Greeks or serious injury to their foes. The Persians were well 
content to remain where they were; their great host still lay north 
of the Asopus. The Greeks, in order to obtain a better water supply, 
and knowing that there was no chance that the Persians would 
attack them in their present position, decided to occupy lower 
ground in the territory of Plataea. In order to do this they moved 
north-westward along the spurs of Cithaeron, past the towns of 
Erythrae and Hysiae. To understand the operations which ensued, 
it is to be observed that the region between Cithaeron and the Aso¬ 
pus falls into two parts separated by a depression in the ground. The 
southern part is marked by the six ridges already mentioned and 
the streams which divide them; while the northern tract is also 
hilly, being marked by three ridges between which rivulets flow into 
the Asopus. Westward the depression opens out into flat land, the 
only flat land here, which stretches northward from Plataea to the 
river and is traversed by the road to Thebes. 

The Greek army ultimately arranged itself in order of battle 
between the Theban road and the Moloeis, a tributary stream of 
the Asopus. Their position was marked by the spring of Gargaphia, 
which afforded an abundant supply of fresh water, and the temple 
of the hero Androcrates, We are told that a dispute aro se between 
the Tegeates and th e Athenian s fo r the occupatio n of the west 
■rang, andfthat the Eac edaemoma ns decided i n-.fa .vour of the Athen¬ 
ians, who (as we have seen) we re under the comma ndmLAristides. 
The Tegeates were stationed next the Lacedaemonians on the 
right. Pausanias had now lost control of the eastern passes across 
Mount Cithaeron. The Persian general, as soon as the Greeks had 
left their first position, promptly occupied the roads, and cut off a 
provision train which was on its way to supply the Greek army. The 
Greek general hoped every day that the enemy would attack; but 
Mardonius, apart from cavalry skirmishing, remained persistently 
on the defensive. 

It would seem that the Greeks remained about two days inactive 
in this weak position, harassed by the Persian cavalry, which 
crossed the river, hovered on the ridges, discharged darts into the 
camp, and finally succeeded in choking up the waters of the Gar¬ 
gaphia spring. The only course open to the Greeks was to fall back 
upon the mountain, and either take up a position on the ridges be¬ 
tween Hysiae and Plataea, or seek, to regain their former position 
at the foot of the main pass. For they could not venture to cross 
the Asopus and brave the Persian cavalry. Pausanias held a council 
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of war, and it was determined that the army should fall back to a 
position between Hysiae and Plataea, and that one division should 
move up the mountain slope to recover command of the pass from 
Plataea to Athens. The whole movement was to be carried out at 
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night. Perhaps Pausanias had received information that the Per¬ 
sian c omman der was growing impatient and was contemplating an 
attack. In any case his plan of retreat proved fortunate, and thoug 
it was not executed with precision, the Persians, even as at Salamis, 
were induced to give battle in conditions chosen by their enemy 
and unfavourable to themselves.. We might understand 
donius decided to abandon the defensive strategy to whichlulherto 
he had adhered, if we knew something of the intrigues and divisions 
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in the Persian camp. There seems to have been disastrous rivalry 
between himself and his second in command, Artabazus, who ii t 
the ensuing battle did simply nothing, and probably desired that 
Mardonius should not win the glory of victory. 

A little to the south-east of Plataea, a spur of Cithaeron was 
inclosed by the two branches of a stream which met again at the 
foot of the ridge, and went by the name of the Island. It was ar¬ 
ranged that the Athenians should now occupy the centre next the 
Lacedaemonians, and they were instructed to retreat to this ridge. 
The scheme was carried out, at it was planned, by the left wing, 
who took up their post in front of the temple ol Hera, which was 
just outside the walls of Plataea. But the Athenians, for some un¬ 
explained reason, failed to obey orders, and remained where they 
were in a dangerous and isolated position. The Lacedaemonians too 
seem to have wasted the precious hours of the short night. Their 
delay is ascribed to the obstinacy of the command er of one of the 
Spa rtan j jjyisiQns, who had not been present at the council of war, 
and refused to obey the order to retreat. His name was Amom - 
p haretu s; he was a man of blameless valou r, and Pausanias could 
not persuade himself to leave him behind. But the morning was 
approaching, and at length Pausanias began his march, convinced 
that his stubborn captain would follow when he found himself 
deserted. And so it fell out. When they had moved about ten stades, 
the Spa rtans saw that Amom pha retu s was coming, and waited for 
him. But the day had dawned; the Persians had perceived that the 
Greek position was deserted, and Mardonius decided that now was 
the moment to attack when the forces of the enemy were divided. 
His cavalry came up and prevented the Lacedaemonians from pro¬ 
ceeding. It was on the slopes under Hysiae, near the modern village 
of Kriekouki, that Pausanias was compelled to turn and withstand 
the Persian horsemen, who were speedily supported by the main 
body advancing under Mardonius himself. The Persians threw up 
a light barricade of their wicker shields, from behind which they 
discharged innumerable arrows. Under this fire the Greeks hesitat¬ 
ed; for the victims were unfavourable. At length Pausanias, looking 
towards the temple of Hera, invoked the goddess; and after his 
prayer the prophets obtained good omens from the sacrifices. The 
Lacedaemonians no longer held back. Along with the Tegeates who 
were with them they carried the barricade and pressed the Persians 
backward towards the temple of Demeter which stood on a high 
acclivity above them. In this direction the battle raged hotly; but 
the discipline of the best spearmen of Gree ce approved itself bril¬ 
liantly; and, when Mardonius fell, the battle was decided. 
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The Lacedaemonians and Tegeates had borne the brunt of the 
day. At the first attack, Pausanias had dispatched a hasty mes¬ 
senger to the Athenians. As they marched to the scene they were 
attacked by the Greeks of the left wing of the enemy’s army, who 
effectually hindered them from marching farther. Meanwhile 
the tidings had reached the rest of the Greek army at Plataea, that 
a battle was being fought and that Pausanias was winning it. They 
hastened to the scene, but the action was practically decided before 
their arrival; some of them were cut off, on the way, by Theban 
cavalry. The defeated host fled back across the Asopus to their 
fortified camp; the Greeks pursued, and stormed it. The tent of 
Mardonius was plundered by the men of Tegea, who dedicated in 
the temple of Athena Alea in their city the brass manger of his 
horses; while his throne with silver feet and his scimitar were kept 
by the Athenians on the Acropolis, along with the breastplate of 
Masistius, as memorials of the fateful day. The body of Mardo- 
ni us was respected by Pausanias, but it was mysteri o usly st olen, 
and none ever knew the hand that buried it. The slain Greek wa r- 
riors, among whom was the brave Amomphar etus. were buried be¬ 
fore the gates of Plataea, and the honour of celebrating their 
memory by annual sacrifice was assigned to the Plataeans, who 
also agreed to commemorate the day of the deliverance of Hellas 
by a “ Feast of Freed om” every f our years. Pausanias called the 
host together, and in the name of the Spartans and all the con¬ 
federacy guaranteed to Plataea political independence and the in¬ 
violability of her town and territory. The hour of triumph for 
Plataea was an hour of humiliation for Thebes. Ten days after 
the battle the army advanced against the chief Boeotian city and 
demanded the surrender of the leaders of the medizing party. On a 
refusal, Pausanias laid siege to the place, but presently the leaders 
were given up, by their own wish, for they calculated on escaping 
punishment by the influence of bribery. But Pausanias caused them 
to be executed, without trial, at Corinth, A Theban poet who 
sympathised with the national effort of Hellas might well fed “dis¬ 
tressed in soul.” 

The battle had been won simply and solely by the discipline 
and prowess of the Spartan hoplites. The plans of the exceptionally 
able commander, who was matched indeed with a commander 
abler than himself, were frustrated once and again through the 
want of unity and cohesion in his army, through the want ap¬ 
parently of tactical skill—most of all perhaps through the half¬ 
heartedness of the Athenians. Never do the Athenians appear in 
such an ill light, as in the campaign of Cithaeron; and in no case 
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have they exhibited so strikingly their faculty of refashioning 
history, in no case so successfully imposed their misrepresentations 
on the faith of posterity. They had no share in the victory; but they 
told the whole story afterwards so as to exalt themselves and to 
disparage the Spartans. They represented the night movements 
planned by Paus ani as as a retreat before an expected attack of 
the enemy, and they invented an elaborate tale to explain how the 
attack came to be expected. Mardonius, they said, growing im¬ 
patient of the delay, called a council of war, and it was decided to 
abandon defensive tactics and provoke a battle. Then Alexander of 
Macedon showed at this critical moment that his real sympathies 
were with Hellas and not with his barbarian allies. He rode down 
to the outposts of the Athenians, and, shouting, we must suppose, 
across the river, revealed the decision of the Persian council of 
war. Thus made aware of the Persian resolve to risk a battle, the 
Spartans proposed to the Athenians to change wings, in order that 
the victors of Marathon might fight with the Persians, whose ways 
of warfare they had already experienced, while the Spartans them¬ 
selves could deal better with the Boeotians and other Greeks, with 
whose methods of fighting they were familiar. The proposal was 
agreed to, and as day dawned the change was being effected. But 
the enemy perceived" it, and immediately began to make a corres¬ 
ponding change in their own array. Seeing their plan frustrated, 
the Greeks desisted from completing it; and both the adversaries 
resumed their original positions. Mardonius then sent a message to 
the Lacedaemonians, complaining that he had been deeply dis¬ 
appointed in them, for though they had the repute of never fleeing 
or deserting their post, they had now attempted to place the 
Athenians in the place of danger. He challenged them to stand 
forth as champions for the whole Greek host and fight against an. 
equal number of Persians. To this proposal the Spartans made no 
reply. Then Mardonius began his cavalry operations which led to 
the retreat of the Greeks from their second position. The three 
striking incidents of this malicious tale, the night-visit of Alex¬ 
ander, the fruitless attempt of the Spartans to shirk the responsi¬ 
bility of their post on the right wing, the challenge of Mardonius, 
are all improbable in themselves; but nevertheless this story was 
circulated and believed, and has received a sort of consecration 
in the pages of Herodotus. 

Sect. 8 . Battle op Mycale and Capture op Sestos 

The battle of Cithaeron shares with Salami's the dignity of being 
decisive battles in the world’s history. Pindar links them together 
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as the great triumphs of Sparta and Athens respectively, battles 
“wherein the Medes of the bent bows were sore afflicted.” Notwith¬ 
standing the immense disadvantage of want of cavalry, the Lace¬ 
daemonians had turned at Plataea a retreat into a victory. The 
remarkable feature of the battle was that it was decided by a small 
part of either army. Sp arta and Tegea were the actual victors; and 
on the Persian side, Artabazu s. at the head of 4 Q,ooomem had not 
entered jnto the action at all. On the death of Mardonius, that 
general immediately faceiTabout and began without delay the long 
march back to the Hellespont. Never again was Persia to make a 
serious attempt against the liberty of European Greece; “a god,” 
said a poet of the day—and the poet was a Theban—“turned away 
the stone of Tantalus imminent above our heads.” For the follow¬ 
ing century and a half, the dealings between Greece and Persia will 
only affect the western fringe of Asia, and then the balance of power 
will have so completely shifted that Persia will succumb to a Greek 
conqueror, and Al exander o f Macedon will ach ieve against the 
Asiaticjnonarchy what Xerxes failed to achiev e against the free 
st ates nf Europe. ‘~ 

One memorial of this victory of Europe over Asia has survived its memo- 
till to-day. The votive offering which the Greeks sent to Delphi was ^ 
a tripod of gold set upon a pillar of three brazen serpents, with po d at 
the names of the Greek peoples who offered it inscribed upon the Delphi, 
base. The pillar still stands in Byzantium, whither it was trans¬ 
ferred after that city had been renamed Constantinople by her 
second founder. The immense booty which was found in the Persian 
camp was divided, when portions had been set apart for the gods 
and for the general who had led the Greeks to victory. 

The achievement of the Hellenic army under Mount Cithaeron, 
which rescued Greek Europe from the invader, was followed in a 
few days by an achievement of the Hellenic fleet which delivered Battle of 
the Asiatic Greeks from their master. The Greek fleet was still at ojf 

Delos. We saw that it was the policy of the Athenians to remain August, 
inactive at sea until a battle had been fought on land. For a naval 479 B -c.). 
victory would probably have meant the retreat of the Spartans from 
northern Greece, on the calculation that the enemy would not 
attaqk_Peloponnesus without t he co-operation of the fleet. But the 
arma ment atDri os was d rawn in to ac tion bv a message from the 
Samians, seekingto joTrTthe Greek league, and begging help against 
the Persian. For the Persian fleet was at Samos, and hard by at 
Cape Mycale a large Persian army, including many Ionian troops, 
was encamped. The Samian .request was granted; Leotychidas 
sailed to the island, and on his approach the Persian ships with- 
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drew to the shelter of Cape Mycale and their army. The Greeks 
landed; attacked, carried, and burned the enemy’s camp. Their 
victory was decided by the desertion of the Ionians, who won their 
freedom on this memorable day. Mycale followed so hard upon 
Plataea, that the belief easily arose that the two victories were 
won on the same afternoon. There is more to be said for the tradi¬ 
tion that as the Athenians and their comrades assailed the en¬ 
trenchments on the shore of Mycale the tidings of Plataea reached 
them and heartened them in their work. 

The Athenians and Ionians, led by the admiral Xanthippus, fol¬ 
lowed up the great victory by vigorous action in the Hellespont, 
while the Peloponnesians with Leolychidas, content with what they 
had achieved, returned home. The difference between the Athenian 
and the Spartan character, between the cautious policy of Sparta 
and the imperial instinct of Athens, is here distinctly and, it is not 
too much to say, momentously expressed. The Lacedaemonians 
were unwilling to concern themselves further with the Greeks of the 
eastern and north-eastern Aegean; the Athenians were both capable 
of taking a Panhellenic point of view, and moved by the impulse to 
extend their own influence. The strong fortress of Sestos, which 
stands by the straits of Helle, was beleaguered and taken; and with 
this event Herodotus closes his history of the Persian wars. The in¬ 
dependence of the Hellespontine regions was a natural consequence 
of the victory of Mycale, but its historical significance lies in the 
fact that it was accomplished under the auspices of Athens. The fall 
of Sestos is the beginning of that Athenian empire, to which Pisis- 
tratus and the elder Miltiades had pointed the way. 

Sect. 9. Gelon Tyrant of Syracuse 

While the eastern Greeks were securing their future development 
against the Persian foe, and were affirming their possession of the 
Aegean waters, the western Greeks had been called upon to defend 
themselves against that Asiatic power which had established itself 
in the western Mediterranean and was a constant threat to their 
existence. The Greeks had indeed, on their side, proved a formid¬ 
able check and hindrance to the expansion of the dominion and 
trade of Carthage. The endeavours of this vigorous Phoenician state 
to secure the queenship of the western seas, from Africa to Gaul, 
from the coast of Spain to the shores of Italy, depended largely for 
their success on her close connexion and identity of interests with 
her sister-towns in Sicily; and secondly, on her alliance with the 
strong pirate power of Etruria. The friendly Phoenician ports of 
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western Sicily—Motya, Panormus, and Solus—were an indispen¬ 
sable aid for the African city, both for the maintenance of her com¬ 
munications with Tuscany and for the prosecution of designs upon 
Sardinia and Corsica. In Corsican waters as well as in Sicily, the 
Phoenician clashed with the Greek. It was in the first quarter of the 
sixth century that Dorian adventurers from Cnidus and Rhodes 
sought to gain a foothold in the barbarian corner of Sicily, at the 
very gates of the Phoenicians. The name of their leader was Pen¬ 
ta thlus . He attempted a plant a settlement on Cape Lilybaeum, 
hard by Motya,—a direct menace to the communications between 
Motya and Carthage. The Phoenicians gathered in arms, and they 
were supported by their Elymian neighbours; the Greeks were de¬ 
feated and Pentathlus was slain. It was not the destiny of Lily¬ 
baeum to be the place of a Hellenic city; but long afterwards it was 
to become illustrious as the site of a Punic stronghold which would 
take the place of Motya, when Motya herself had been destroyed 
by a Greek avenger of Pentathlus. After their defeat the men of 
Pentathlus, casting about for another dwelling-place, betook them¬ 
selves to the volcanic archipelago off the north coast of Sicily, and 
founded Lipara in the largest of the islands. This little state was or¬ 
ganised on communistic principles. The soil was public property: a 
certain number of the citizens were set apart to till it for tie com¬ 
mon use; the rest were employed in keeping watch and ward on the 
coasts of their little home against the descents of Tuscan rovers. 
This system was indeed subsequently modified: the land was por¬ 
tioned out in lots, but was redistributed every twenty years. 

The attempt of Pentathlus, the occupation of the Liparaean 
group, the recent settlement of Acragas, pressed upon Carthage the 
need of stemming the Greek advance. Accordingly we find her send¬ 
ing an army to Sicily. The commander of this expedition, precursor 
of many a greater, was Malchus; and it is possible that he was op¬ 
posed by Phalaris, who established a tyranny at Acragas. There 
was a long war, of which we know nothing except that the invader 
was successful and Greek territory was lost to the Phoenician, In the 
northern seas Carthage was also confronted by the Greeks. The 
Phocaeans of Massalia planted colonies and won influence on the 
coast of Spain. We are told that in the days of Cambyses "the Pho¬ 
caeans gained repeated victories over the Carthaginians by sea.” 
Moreover the new Phocaean settlement at Alalia in Corsica was a 
challenge to Carthage in what she regarded as her own domain. But 
Greek Alalia was short-lived. Ca rfhage and her powerful Etrus can 
alliesJiearly an nihilated the Phocaean fle et: and the crewsjyhich. 
escaped were only able to rescue their families and goods. Alalia 
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was deserted; Corsica fell under the power of the Etruscans, and the 
coasts of Sardinia were gradually appropriated by Carthage. Thus 
the chance of establishing a chain of Greek settlements between 
Massalia and Sicily was frustrated. 

It now remained for Carthage to establish and extend Phoenician 
power in Sicily. We have seen how Dorieu s. son _of a Spartan kin g, 
made an attempt to do somewhat the same thing which tEeTSuSian 
adventurer had essayed—to,gain a footing in Sici ly within the 
Phoe nician ci rcle. He too faile d; but such incidents brought home 
to Carthage the need of dealing another and a mightier blow at the 
rival power in Sicily. She was occupied with the conquest of Sar¬ 
dinia and with a Libyan war, and the struggle was postponed; but 
the hour came at last, and the Carthaginians put forth all their pow¬ 
er to annihil ate colonial Greece at the very time when the Great 
King had poured forth the resources of Asia against the mother- 
country. It was, in the first instance, an accident that the two 
struggles happened at the same moment. The causes which led to 
the one were independent of the causes which led to the other. But 
the exact moment chosen by Carthage for her attack upon Sicily 
was probably determined by the attack of Xerxes upon Greece; and 
although the two struggles ran each its independent course, there is 
no reason to question the statement that the courts of Susa and 
Carthage exchanged messages, through the mediation of the Phoe¬ 
nicians, and were conscious of acting in concert against the same 
enemy. 

In the second decade of the fifth century G reek Sicily was dom¬ 
inated by four tyrants^ Anaxil as of Rhee ium had made himself 
master of Zancle, which, from this time forward is known as Mes- 
sana, and he thus controlled both sides of the straits, which he se¬ 
cured against the passage of Etruscan pirates. Terillu s. his father- 
in-law, was tyrant of Himera. Over against this family group in the 
north stood another familygroup in the south: Gelon of Sy racuse 
and his father-in-lawTheron of Acragas. 

Gelon had been thegenerai orlfl uppocrates, a tyr ant of Gel a, who 
had extendedhisTswayT fahethefas lord or "over-lord, over Naxos, 
Zancle, and other Greek cities, and had aimed at winning Syracuse. 
Hippocrates had defeated the Syracusans on the banks of the He- 
lorus, and would have seized their city, if it had not been for the in¬ 
tervention of Corinth and Corcyra. But Syracuse was forced to cede 
her dependency, Camarina, to the victor. Hip pocrates died in b e¬ 
siegin g Hy bla; and the men of Gela had no mind to allowj iis sonl t o 
conthjue_tfieir jather’s ty rann y. But Gelon, son ,of Deinome nes, a 
general who had often ledTthe cavalry oT"Gela to victory, espoused 
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the ca use of his mag terlsJhcira, qnd as soon as he had gained posses¬ 
sion of the city brushed them aside and took the ty r anny for h im¬ 
self. The new lord of Gela achieved what his predecessors had vain¬ 
ly striven to accomplish. The Gamori or nobles of Syracuse had 
been driven out by the commons, and they appealed to Gelon to re¬ 
store them. The Syracusan people, unable to resist the forces which 
Gelon brought against them, made terms with him, and he estab¬ 
lished his power in Syracuse over oligarchs and democrats alike. It 
seems probable that Gelon was either at once or at a later stage of 
his rule appointed formally “Gen eral with full powe rs**; we find his 
brother Hieron, who succeeded to his position, addressed by the 
poet Bacchylides as “General” of the Syracusan horsemen. 

The tyrant of Gela now abandoned his own city and took up his 
abode in Syracuse, making it the centre of a dominion which em¬ 
braced the eastern part of the island. Gela had for a short space en¬ 
joyed the rank of the first of Sicilian cities; she now surrendered it 
to Syracuse, which was marked out by its natural site for strength 
and domination. Gelon may be called the second founder of Syra¬ 
cuse. He joined the Island of Ortygia with the fortified height of 
Achradina which looked down upon it. In the course of the sixth 
century a mole had been constructed connecting the Island with the 
mainland, so that the city, though it was still called the Island, had 
become strictly a peninsula. Gelon built a wall from the Achradina 
fort down to the shore of the Great Harbour. Thus Achradina and 
Ortygia were included within the same circuit of wall; Achradina 
became part of the city, Ortygia remained the “acropolis.” The 
chief gate of Syracuse was now in the new wall of Gelon, close to 
the Harbour; and near it a new agora was laid out, for the old 
agora in the Island no longer sufficed. Hard by docks were built, for 
Syracuse was to become a naval power. She was now by far the 
greatest Greek city in the west. 

Gelon, belonging to a proud and noble family, sympathised and 
most willingly consorted with men of his own class, and looked with 
little favour on the people, whom he described in a famous phrase as 
“a tha nkless neighb our.” He held court at Syracuse like a king, sur¬ 
rounded by men of noble birth. He tolerated the Syracusan com¬ 
mons; he was not unpopular with them; but he showed elsewhere 
what his genuine feelings were. One of his first needs was to find in¬ 
habitants to fill the spaces of his enlarged town. For this purpose he 
transplanted men on a large scale from other places of his domin¬ 
ions. His own town Gela was sacrificed to the new capital;, the half 
of its citizens were removed to Syracuse. Harder was the fate of 
luckless Camarina, which wa!s now few the second time blotted out 
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from the number of Greek cities. Two generations had hardly 
passed since she had been swept away by the Syracusan republic; 
and now the Syracusan tyrant carried off all the inhabitants and 
made them burgesses of the ruling state. Megara, the next-door 
neighbour of Syracuse on the north, and Euboea higher up the 
coast, also contributed to swell the population of Gelon’s capital. 
Megara became an outpost of Syracuse, while Euboea was so entire¬ 
ly blotted out that its very site is uncertain. But in both these cases 
the policy of Gelon strikingly displayed the prejudice of his class. 
He admitted the nobles of Megara and Euboea to Syracusan citi¬ 
zenship; he sold the mass of the commons in the slave market. In 
abolishing cities and transplanting populations Gelon set an 
example which we shall see followed by later tyrants. He also invit¬ 
ed new settlers from elder Greece, and he gave the citizenship to 
10,000 mercenary soldiers. 

Gelon was supported in his princ ely power by h is three brothers, 
Hieron, Polyzalus, and T hrasvk Ohlsr!Bte~enleredTf^ close friend¬ 
ship with ThSTOn, his fellow-tyrant, who made Acragas in wealth a 
power second only to Syracuse itself. Thereon, like Gelon, was a 
noble, belonging to the family of the Emmenids, and his rule was 
said to have been mild and just Gelon married Damareta, the 
daughter of Theron; and Theron married a daughter of Polyzalus. 
The brilliant lords of Syracuse and Acragas, thus joined by close 
bonds, were presently associated in the glorious work of delivering 
Greek Sicily from the terrible danger which was about to come 
against her from over-seas. 

Sect. io. The Cahthaginian Invasion of Sicily, 
and the Battle of Himera 

A quarrel between Theron of Acragas and Terillus tyrant of 
Himera led up to the catastrophe which might easily have proved 
fatal to the freedom of all the Sicilian Greeks. The ruler of Acragas 
cro ssed t he island and drove Terillus out of Hime ra. Theexilearty- 
rant hada~lriendin Anaxilas of Rhegium; but Rhegium was no 
match for the combined power of Acragas and Syracuse, and so 
Terillus sought the help of Carthage, the common enemy of all. 

Carthage was only waiting for the opportunity. She had been 
making preparations for a descent on Sicily, and the appeal of Ter¬ 
illus merely determined the moment and the point of her attack. 
Terillus urging the Phoenician against Himera plays the same part 
as Hippias urging the Persian against Athens, but in neither case is 
a tyrant’s fall the cause of the invasion. The motive of the Carthag- 
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inian expedition against Sicily at this particular epoch is to be found 
in a far higher range of politics than the local affairs of Himera or 
the interests of a petty despot. There can hardly be a doubt that the 
Great King and the Carthaginian republic were acting in concert, 
and that it was deliberately planned to attack, independently but at 
the same moment, eastern and western Greece. While the galleys of 
the elder Phoenicia, under their Persian master, sailed to crush the 
elder Hellas, the galleys of the younger Phoenician city would cross 
over on her own account against the younger Hellas. In the Phoe¬ 
nicians of Tyre and Sidon, Xerxes had willing intermediaries to ar¬ 
range with Carthage the plan of enslaving or annihilating Hellas. 



Fic. 52.—Coin of Rhegion, fifth century (reverse). The Rhegine People seated 
[legend: PEriNOS], Fio. 53.—Coin of Himera, fifth century (obverse). 
Himera, the nymph, sacrificing at altar; satyr bathing himself at a hot spring. 
Fig. 54.—Coin of Selinus, fifth century (obverse). River Silenus sacrificing 
at altar; cock, bull, leaf of selinon [legend: 2 EAINOS], 

The western island mattered little to Xerxes; but it mattered great¬ 
ly to him that the lord of Syracuse should be hindered from sending 
a powerful succour in men and ships to the mother-country. We 
have already seen how the mother-country sought the help of Gelon, 
and how the danger of Sicily forced him to refuse. 

When the preparations were complete, Hamilcar, the shophet of 
Carthage, sailed with a large armament and landed at Panormus; 
for the call of Terillus determined that the recovery of Himera 
should be the first object. It is said that the army consisted of 300,- 
000 men, conveyed by more than 200 galleys and 3000 transports; 
but we can lay no stress on these figures. From Panormus this great 
host moved along the coast to Himera, accompanied by the war¬ 
ships, and proceeded to besiege the city, which Theron was himself 
guarding with a large force. Hamilcar made two camps in front of 
the town. The sea camp lay on the low ground between the hill of 
Himera and the beach; the land camp stretched along the low hills 
on the western side of the town. A sally of the besieged resulted in 
loss, and Theron sent a message to Syracuse to hasten the coming 
of his son-in-law. With so,000 foot-soldiers and 5000 horsemen 
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Gelon marched to the rescue without delay. He approached the 
town on the east side and formed a strong camp on the right bank 
of the river. 


The decisive battle was brought about in a strange way, if we can 
trust the story, Hamilcar determined to enlist the gods of his foes 
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on his own side. He appointed a day for a great sacrifice to Poseidon 
near the shore of the sea. For this purpose it was needful to have 
Greeks present who understood how the sacrifice should be per¬ 
formed. Accordingly Hamilcar wrote to Selinus, which had become 
a dependency of Carthage, bidding that city send horsemen to the 
Punic camp by a fixed day. The letter fell into the hands of Gelon, 
and he conceived a daring stratagem. On the morning of the ap¬ 
pointed day a band of Syracusan horsemen stood at the gate of the 
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sea camp, professing to be the expected contingent from Selinus. 
The Carthaginians could not distinguish strangers of Syracuse from 
strangers of Selinus, and they -were admitted without suspicion. 
They cut down Hamilcar by the altar of Poseidon, and they set fire 
to the ships. All this was visible from the high parts of the town 
above them, and men posted there signalled to Gelon the success of 
the plan. The Greek commander immediately led his troops round 
the south side of the city against the land camp of the enemy. There 
the battle was fought, a long and desperate struggle, in which the 
scale was finally turned in favour of the Greeks by a body of men 
which Theron sent round to take the barbarians in the rear. The 
victory was complete; the great expedition was utterly destroyed; 
the chief himself was slain. 



Fig. 56-—Coin of Syracuse, fifth century. Obverse: head of Victory; dolphins 
Ilegend: STPAK02ION]. Reverse: Quadriga crowned by Victory; below, a 

lion. 

But of the death of that chieftain the Carthaginians had another 
and a far grander tale to tell. This tale does not explain how the 
battle was brought about. It simply gives us a splendid picture. The 
battle rages "from the morning' till the late evening,” and during 
that long day Hamilcar stands at the altar of Baal, in his camp by 
the sea. A great fire devours the burnt-offerings to the god; victim 
after victim, whole bodies of beasts and perhaps of men, are flung 
into the flames, and the omens are favourable to Carthage. But as 
he is pouring out a drink-offering, he looks forth, and behold his 
army is put to flight. The moment for a supreme sacrifice has come; 
he le aps into the fire and the flames consume him . The offering of 
his life did not retrieve the day; but hereafter Himera was destined 
to pay a heavy penalty for the death of Hamilcar. 

The common significance of the battles of Salarms and Himera, 
or the repulse of Asia from Europe, was appreciated at the time and 
naively expressed in the fanciful tradition that the two battles were 
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fought on the same day. But Himera, unlike Salamis, was immedi¬ 
ately followed by a treaty of peace. Carthage paid the lord of Syra¬ 
cuse 2000 talents as a war indemnity, but this was a small treasury 
compared with the booty taken in the camp. Out of a portion of that 
spoil a beautiful issue of large silver coins was minted and called 
“Damaretean,” after Gelon’s wife; and some pieces of this memor¬ 
ial of the great deliverance of Sicily are preserved. 

Sect. ii. Syracuse and Acragas under Hieron and Theron 

Theron and Acragas had played an honourable part in the deliv¬ 
erance of Sicily, though it was a part which was second to that of 
Gelon and Syracuse. Thereon survived the victory by eight years, 
and during that time he was engaged in doing for Acragas what had 
been already done for Syracuse by his fellow-tyrant. The enlarge¬ 
ment of the Syracusan and the Acragantine cities was effected by 
opposite processes. Syracuse had sprung up a hill; Acragas which 
was perched aloft on a height sprang down the slope. The enlarged 
city was encompassed by a wall, of which nature had already done 
half the building. The most striking feature of the new city was the 
southern wall, stretching between the rivers, and lined by a row of 
temples. Theron laid the foundations of the temples along the wall; 
but it was not till long after his death that they were completed, and 
the line of holy buildings shone forth in all its glory. In all this 
work, and in the watercourses which he also constructed, Theron 
had slave-labour in abundance—the barbarians who had been cap¬ 
tured after the battle of Himera. Theron placed rescued Himera 
under the government of his son Thrasydaeus, who however, unlike 
Theron himself, proved an oppressor and was hated by the citizens. 

Meanwhile Gel on died , and left the fruits of h is enterprise and 
stat esmans hip_to be enjoyed-by his brot her Hiero n. While Hieron 
was to have the sovereign power, Gelon desired that Polyzalus, 
whom he ordered to marry his widow Damareta, should have the 
supreme command of the Syracusan army. The idea of this dual 
system was unwise; and it neccesarily led to fraternal discord. Poly¬ 
zalus was popular at Syracuse, and his double connexion with Ther¬ 
on secured him the support of that tyrant. To Hieron he seemed a 
dangerous rival, and in the end he was compelled to seek refuge at 
Acragas. This led to an open breach between Hieron and Theron, 
but it did not come to actual war, and it is said that the lyric poet 
Simonides, who was a favourite at both courts, acted as peacemaker. 
War between the two chief cities of Sicily did not come till after 
Theron’s death, and then it brought freedom to Acragas. 
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Hieron may be said to have completed the work of Himera by the Hieron 
defeat which he inflicted upon the Etruscans at Cyme. The Etrus- theEtm- 
cans were the other rival power which, besides the Carthaginians, scans, 
threatened the “Greater Greece” of the west. The possession of tne 
northern outpost of Hellas on the Italian coast, the colony of Cyme, 
was one of the great objects of Etruscan politics; and, three or four 
years after the accession of Hieron, it was pressed hard by a Tuscan 
squadron. Hieron was a statesman of a sufficiently large view to an- Battle of 
swer the prayer of Cyme for help. The Syracusan fleet sailed to the Cyme, 
spot and defeated the besiegers. From this time the Etruscan power 474 
rapidly declined and ceased to menace the development of western 
Greece. From t he booty Hieron sent a bronze helmet to Olympia : 
and this precious memorial of one of the glorious exploits of Greece 
is now in the great London collection of antiquities. More precious Pindar’s 
still is the song in which Pindar of Thebes immortalised the victory. 

It is perhaps from the hymns of Pindar that we win the most live¬ 
ly impression of the wealth and culture of the courts of Sicily in the 
fifth century. Pindar, like other illustrious poets of the day, Simo¬ 
nides and Bacchylides, and Aeschylus, visited Sicily, to bask in the 
smiles, and receive the gifts, of the tyrant. The lord of Syracuse—or Victories 

king, as he aspired to be styled—sent his race-horses and chariots 
to contend in the great games at Olympia and Delphi, and he em- in pan- 

ployed the most gifted lyric poets to celebrate these victories in Hellenic 

lordly odes. Pindar and Bacchylides were sometimes set to celebrate sanies, 
the same victory in rival strains. These poets give us an impression 
of the luxury and magnificence of the royal courts and the gener¬ 
osity of the royal victors. Syracuse, on whose adornment her tyrants 
could spend the Punic spoils, and Acragas, “fairest of the cities of 
men,” seemed wonderful to the visitors from elder Greece. Yet amid 
all their own magnificence and amid their absorbing political ac¬ 
tivity, the princes of this younger western world coveted above all 
things that their names should be glorious in the mother country. 

They still looked to the holy place of Delphi as the central sanctu¬ 
ary of the world, and they enriched it with costly dedications. The 
golden tripod, which Gelon and his brothers dedicated from Punic 
treasure, became, like the other golden things of Delphi, the loot of 
robbers; but we are reminded of that fraternal union by a precious 
bronze charioteer, which was dug up recently in the ruins of the 
Delphic sanctuary. It was dedicated by Polyzalus, perhaps in hon¬ 
our of a Pythian victory. 

It were easy to be blinded by the outward show of these princely Weds of 
tyrants, which the genius of Pindar has invested with a certain dig- m ' 
nity. But Pindar, himself bom of_a n oble fa mily, cherished the 
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ideas and prejudices of a bygone generation. He belonged to a class, 
be wrote chiefly for a class, whose day was past: nobles whose sole 
aim in life was to win victories at the public games. These men were 
out of sympathy with the new ideas and the political tendencies of 
their own age; they were belated survivals of an earlier society. 
Pindar sympathised with them. He lik ed aristocr acies best; he ac¬ 
cepted monarchy even in the form of tyranny: o ut'democra cy he 
regarded as the rnl p-nf n mnh’s passio ns. The despots of Sicily and 
Cyrehe supported the national games of Greece, and that was in 
truth their great merit in the eyes of the poet. The chariot-race, the 
athletic contests, seen in the midst of a gay crowd, then the choral 
dance and song in honour of the victory, and the carouse, in the 
hall perhaps of some noble Aeginetan burgher, these were “the de¬ 
lightful things in Hellas” which to Pindar were the breath of life. 
He was religious to the heart’s core; and all these things were in¬ 
vested with the atmosphere of religion. But allowing for this, we 
feel that he takes the games too seriously, and that when Aeschylus 
was wrestling with the deep problems of life and death, the day was 
past for regarding an Olympian victory as the grandest thing in the 
world. We must not be beguiled by Pindar’s majestic art into ascrib¬ 
ing to the tyrants any high moral purpose. It was enough that they 
should-aspire to an Olympian crown, and incur the necessary out¬ 
lay, and seek immortality from the poet’s craft; the poet could 
hardly dare to demand a higher purpose. 

Fair as the outside of a Syracusan state might seem to a fav¬ 
oured visitor who was entertained in the tyrant’s palace, underneath 
there was no lack of oppression and suspicion. The system of spies 
which Hieron organised to watch the lives of private citizens, tells 
its own tale. One of his mosT despotic acts was his dealing with the 
cit y of Cat ane. He depo rted all the inhabitants to L eont ini, peopled 
theplace with new citiz ens, and gav e it the name of Ae tna. His mo¬ 
tive was partly vanity, partly selfish prudence. He aspired to be re¬ 
membered and worshipped as the founder of a city; and he also in¬ 
tended Aetna to be a stronghold of refuge to himself or his dynasty, 
in case a day of jeopardy should come. His son Deinomenes was in¬ 
stalled as “King of Aetna.” But the Dorian city of Aetna, so cruelly 
founded, though it was celebrated in lofty phrases by Pindar and 
had the still higher honour of supplying the motive of a play of 
Aeschylus, had but a short duration; it was soon to become Catane 
again. 

At Acragas, the mild rule of Theron seems to have secured the 
love and trust of his fellow-citizens; but at Himera he showed what 
a tyrant might do, by slaughtering without any mercy those who 
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had showed their discontent at the rule of his son. Neither the Syra¬ 
cusan nor the Acragantine dynasty endured long. After Theron’s 
death, Thrasydaeus misruled Acragas, as he had already misruled 
Himera. But for some unknown reason he had the folly to go to war 
with Hieron, who discomfited him in a hard-fought battle. This de¬ 
feat led to his fall. Himera became independent, and Acragas adopt¬ 
ed a free constitution. The deliverance of Syracuse came about five 
years later. When Hieron died, his brother Thrasybulus took the 
reins of government, and, being a less able and dexterous ruler than 
Hieron, he soon excited a revolution by his executions and confisca¬ 
tions. The citizens rose in a mass, and obtaining help from other Si¬ 
cilian cities besieged the tyrant and his mercenaries in Syracuse. He 
was ultimately forced to surrender and retired into private life in a 
foreign land. Thus the tyranny at Syracuse came to an end, and the 
feast of Elcutheria was found ed to pre serve the memory of the dawn 
o f freedo m. 

The rule of the despots seems to have wiped out the old feud be¬ 
tween the nobles and the commons. But a new strife arose instead. 
The old citizens, nobles and commons alike, distrusted the new citi¬ 
zens, whom Gelon had gathered together from all quarters. A civil 
war broke out; for some time, the old citizens were excluded from 
both the Island and Achradina; but in the end all the strangers were 
driven out, and the democracy of Syracuse was securely established. 
One good thing the tyrants had done. They had obliterated the class 
distinctions which had existed before them; and thus the cities 
could now start afresh on the basis of political equality for all. The 
next half-century was a period of weal and prosperity for the re¬ 
publics of Sicily, especially for the greatest among them, Syracuse 
and Acragas, and for Selinus, freed from the Phoenician yoke. At 
Acragas the free people carried to completion the works which their 
beneficent tyrant had begun. The stately row of temples along the 
southern wall belong to this period. “It was a grand conception to 
line the southern wall, the wall most open to the attacks of mortal 
enemies, with this wonderful series of holy places of the divine pro¬ 
tectors of the dty. It was a conception due, we may believe, in the 
first instance, to Theron, but which the democracy fully entered 
into and carried out.” 8 But her sacred buildings brought less glory 
to Acragas than the name of the most illustrious of her sons. The 
poet and philosopher Emp edocle s was reared in what he describes 
as the “grea t town above the yellow river of Acrag as.” He was not 
only a profound philosopher, an inspired poet, a skilful physidan, 
but he had lent his hand to the reform of the constitution of his 
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city. Unhappily his personality is lost in the dense covert of legends 
which quickly grew up around him. The true Empedocles who, ban¬ 
ished from his home, died quietly in the Peloponnesus, becomes the 
seer and magician who hurled himself into the bowl of Aetna that 
he might become a god. A god indeed he proclaims himself to be, 
going about from city to city, crowned with Delphic wreaths, and 
worshipped by men and women. 

For a time indeed the Siceliots were threatened with a remark¬ 
able danger; the revival of the native power of the Sicels. This re¬ 
vival was entirely due to the genius of one man, and the danger dis¬ 
appeared on his death. D ucetius organised a Jederation of the Sicel 
towns, and aspir ed to bring the Greek cities unde r Sicel rule. He dis¬ 
played his talenFin the foundation of new cities, which survived 
the failure of his schemes. Hi s first set tleme nt was on j hgjiill-top 
of Menaenum , overlooking the sacred lake asAtempienf the Palici. 
As his power and ambitio ns jjrew^ he .descended from th e hill and 
fou ndedPaUca TcIose' to The - national sanctuary, to be thepolitical 
capital of the nation. He .captured Aet na, gained a victory over the 
Acragan tines an d Syr acusans , bu t was su bs equently defeat ed by 
Syracuse', ancTon this defeat his f ollowers "deserted him, and the 
fabric which he had reared collapsed. He boldly took refuge himself 
at the altar in the Syracusan market-place; his case was debated in 
the Assembly; and by an act of clemency, which we might hardly 
expect, he was spared and sent to Corinth. Five years later we find 
him again in Sicily, engaged in the congenial work of founding a 
third city, Kale Akte or Fairshore, on the northern coast, with the 
approbation of Syracuse. It is uncertain whether he dreamed of re¬ 
peating his attempt at a national revival or had become convinced 
that the fortune of the Sicel lay in Hellenization. His foundations 
were more abiding than those of Hieron; one of them, Mineo, sur¬ 
vives to-day. The career of Ducetius exhibited the decision of des¬ 
tiny that the Greek was to predominate in the island of the Sicels. 

Sect. 12. Rexigious Movements in the Sixth Century 

In the latter part of the sixth century, the expansion of the Per¬ 
sian power had suspended a s tone of l aatafes-over Hellas, and it 
seemed HEely that'tSeeS ^miisationmight be submerg ed in an ori¬ 
ental monarchy. We have seen how Greek generals, Greek spear¬ 
men, and Greek seamen averted this calamity. We have now to see 
how another danger was averted, a danger which, though it is not 
like the Persian invasion written large on the face of history, threat¬ 
ened Greece with a no less terrible disaster. This danger lay in the 
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diss emination of a n ew religion, which, if it had gained the upper 
hand, as at one time it seemed -likely to do, would have pressed with 
as dead and stifling a weight upon Greece as any oriental supersti¬ 
tion. Spiritually the Greeks might have been annexed to the peoples 
of the orient. 

The age of Solon witnessed not only a social and political move¬ 
ment among the masses in various parts of Greece, but also an intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual stirring. There was an intellectual dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the theogony of Hesiod as an explanation of the origin of 
the world; and the natural philosophy of Thales and his successors 
came into being in Ionia. But there was also a moral dissatisfaction 
with the tales of religious mythology, as they were handed down by 
the epic bards; and this feeling took the form of interpreting and 
modifying them, so as to make them conform to ethical ideals. The 
po et Stesichorus w as a pio neer in this direction, and it was he who 
firsfimporEecTInto the legend of"the house of Atreus—the murder 
of Ag amemnon by his wife, and the mur der~oFClvtaemn estra by 
her son—the terrible moral significance which Aeschylus and the 
Attic"tragedians afterwards made so familiar. Further than this, 
men began to feel a craving for an existence after death, and intense 
curiosity about the world of shades, and a desire for personal con¬ 
tact with the supernatural. Both the scientific and the religious 
movements have the same object—to solve the mystery of exis¬ 
tence; but the religious craving demanded a short road and imme¬ 
diate satisfaction. The craving led to the propagation of a new re¬ 
ligion, which began to spread about the middle of the sixth century. 
We know not where it originally took shape, but Attica became its 
most active centre, and it was propagated to western Hellas beyond 
the sea. Based partly on the wild Thracia^ worship of Dionysus, 
this religi on was called Or phic from Orpneus, poeFancfpriesf, who 
was supposed tohaveUSeiTbom in ThracS~aiid founded the bacchic 
rites; and it exercised a deep influence over not only the people at 
large, but even the thinkers of Greece. The Orphic teachers elab¬ 
orated a theology of their own; a special doctrine of the future 
world; peculiar rites and peculiar rules of conduct. But they took 
up into their system, so far as possible, the old popular beliefs. The 
Orphic religion might almost be described as based on three insti¬ 
tutions: the worship of Dionysus, the mysteries connected with the 
gods of the underworld, and the itinerant prophets; but Dionysus, 
the underworld, and the art of the seer and purifier, all acquired 
new significance in the light of the Orphic theology. 

It was perhaps as early as the eighth century that the worship of 
Dionysus was introduced into northern Greece, and various legends 
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record the opposition which was at first offered to the reception of 
the stranger. His orgies spread, especially in Boeotia and Attica. 
The worshippers gathered at night on the mountains, by torchlight, 
wit h deer-sV ing nn tl-vp.ir ati oulders and long iv y-wreathed wands in 
their hands, and d anced wildly to the noise ot cymbals an d flutes. 
Men and women tore and devoured the limbs of the sacred victims. 
They desired to fall, and they often fe ll, especially the women, into 
a sort of frenzied ecstasy, in which their souls were thought to be in 
mystic communion with Dionysus. It was probably the influence of 
the Dionysiac worship that induced the Delphic god 4 to give his 
oracles through the mouth of a woman cast into a state of divine 
frenzy. 

Men could also deal with the supernatural world through the 
mediation of seers. Wise men and women, called bakids and sibyls, 
attached to no temple or sanctuary, travelled about and made their 
livelihood by prophesying, purifying, and healing. They practised 
these three arts through their intimacy with the invisible world of 
spirits; to which the causes of disease and uncleanness were as¬ 
cribed. Epi menides was one o f the most famous and powerful of 
these wizards^"we saw how he was called upon to purify Athens. 

MysferiEs, connected with the cult of flle deities of the under¬ 
world, supplied another means of approaching the supernatural. 
The Homeric bards of Ionia may have lived in a society where life 
yielded so many pleasures that men could loot forward with equan¬ 
imity and resignation- to that colourless existence in the grey king¬ 
dom of Persephone, which is described in the epics. But the condi¬ 
tions of life were very different in the mother-country in the sev¬ 
enth century. The strife for existence was hard, and the Boeotian 
poet must have echoed the groans of many a wretched wight when 
he cried 


The earth is full of ills, of ills the sea. 

It was a time when men were ready to entertain new views of a fu¬ 
ture world, suggesting hopes that a tolerable existence, unattainable 
here, might await them there. These new hopes which begin to take 
shape in the course of the seventh century were naturally connected 
with the religion of the deities of the underworld. In Homer we find 
Persephone as queen in the realm of the ghosts, but we meet there 
ndTunTbf a connexion between her worship and that of D emet er. 
the godjjsss-of t he fruits of the eart h. But as the earth which yields 

‘Dionysus was worshipped from of old at Delphi, and was identified with 
Apollo. This identity conies out strikingly in the hymn to Dionysus Paean 
by a Eocrian poet (538 b.c.), recently discovered at Delphi. 
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the sustenance of men’s life also receives men into her bosom when 
they die, Demeter ? n d Ppr gp p^ nrip ca ms to he associated in many 
local c ults throughout Greece, and t here grew up the legen<Tof the 
rape of Persephone, which was specially developed at Eleusis and 
was the subject of the Eleusinian Hymn to Demeter, composed in 
the seventh century. At Eleusis this ckthonian cult acquired a pe¬ 
culiar character by the introduction of a new doctrine touching the 
state of souls in the life beyond the grave. 

In th e day s of Eleusin ian independence, the kings tbernsejves 
wer ethe priests of the two goddesses ."When E leusis became part of 
the A thenian stat e, th e Eleu sinian wor ship was made part of the 
Ath enian st ate-religion; a temple of the two goddesses was built 
under the Acropolis and called the Eleusinion; and the Eleusinian 
Mysteries became one of the chief festivals of the Attic year, con¬ 
ducted by the king. The Mysteries, which were probably of a very 
simple nature in the seventh century, were subsequently trans¬ 
formed under Athenian influence. Two points in this transformation 
are especially to be noted. The old Eleusinian king Triptolemu s is 
made more prominent, and is reve red as the founder of agricult ure, 
sent a broad by Demet er he rself to sow seed and inst ruct folk in th e 
art. BuTfar more Important! is the association o 7 the cult ofl aechus 
with the Eleusinian worship. lacchus was a god of the underwo rld, 
who had a sh rine in A thens. In the MysteriesTTe was borne to Eleu- 
sis and solemnly received there every year. He was originally dis¬ 
tinct from the mystic Dionysus, with whom he was afterwards iden¬ 
tified. 

The Mysteries seem to have consisted of a representation in 
dumb show of the story of Persephone and Demeter. Mystic spells 
were uttered at certain moments in the spectacle, and certain sacred 
gear was exhibited. There was no explanation of any system of doc¬ 
trine; the initiated were seers not hearers. When the scheme of the 
Mysteries was fully developed the order of the festival, which took 
place in September, was on this wise. 5 On the first day, the cry was 
heard in the streets of Athens— 

i i 

Seaward, 0 mystae, mystae, to the sea 1 

And the initiated went down to the shore and cleansed themselves 
in the sea water. Hence the day was called SXaSs puotch. The-next 
two days were occupied with offerings and ceremonies at Athens*, 
and on the fourth, the image of lacchus was taken forth from his 
shrine and carried in solemn procession along the Sacred Way, over 

8 The feast of the greater Mysteries is ref erred to. The lesser Mysteries Were 
celebrated early In the year at Agrae, a Suburb of Athens. • 
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Mount Aegaleos to Eleusis. The Mystae, as they went, sang the 
song of lacchus, and reached the temple of the goddesses, under the 
Eleusinian acropolis, late at night, by the light of torches. The 
great day was when they assembled in the Hall of Initiation, and 
sat around on the tiers of stone-seats. The Hierophant, who always 
belonged to the Eleusinian royal family of the Eumolpids, displayed 
the secret things of the worship. Beside him the Torch-holder, the 
Herald, and the Priest of the Altar, conducted the mystic ceremon¬ 
ies. The Mysteries are mysterious still, so far as most of the details 
are concerned. Yet we may perhaps say that no definite dogma was 
taught, no systematic interpretation was laid on the legends; but 
the “acts” were calculated to arouse men’s hopes, mysterious 
enough to impress their imaginations, and vague enough to suggest 
to different minds different significances. The rites gave to many an 
assurance of future weal and even to harder reasoners a certain 
sense of possibilities in the unknown. And it was believed that the 
Mystae had an. advantage over the uninitiated not only here but 
hereafter,—an interest as it were with the powers of the other 
world. So it is said in the old Eleusinian Hymn: 

- Bliss hath he won whoso these things hath seen, 

\ Among all men upon the earth that go; 

) But they to whom those sights have never been 
"l Unveiled have other dole of weal and woe, 
l Even dead, shut fast within the mouldy gloom below. 

The Eleusinian Mysteries became Panhellenic. All Greeks, not 
impure through any pollution, were welcome to the rites of initia¬ 
tion, women were not excluded by their sex, nor slaves by their con¬ 
dition. It is probable that the development of the Mysteries owed a 
good deal to the Pisistratids; and the ground plan of the Hall of 
Ceremonies, which was erected in their time, can be traced at 
Eleusis. 


Sect. 13. Spread op the Orphic Religion 

The Orphic teachers promulgated a new theory of the creation of 
the world—a theory which may have derived some suggestions from 
Babylonia. They taught that Time was the original principle; that 
then Ether and Chaos came into being; that out of these two ele¬ 
ments Time formed a silver egg, from which sprang the first-born 
of the gods, Phanes god of light; the development of the world is 
the self-revelation of Phanes. It was necessary to bring this cos¬ 
mogony into connexion with Greek theology. Accordingly, Zeus 
swallows Phanes and thereby becomes the original force from which 
the world has to be developed anew. The Thracian god, Dionysus 
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Zagreus, is the son of Zeus and Persephone—and thus closely con¬ 
nected with the underworld. Zeus gives him the kingdom of the uni¬ 
verse, while he is still a boy; but he is pursued by the Titans, and 
when, after many escapes, he takes the shape of a bull, he is rent in 
pieces by them, but Athena saves his heart. Zeus swallows it, and 
afterwards brings forth the new Dionysus. The Titans, stftl wet with 
the blood of their victim, he strikSVith lightning, and the race of \ the 
men spnngs from their ashes. So that the nature of men is compact ! 
of Titanic and Dionysiac elements, good and bad. The motive of the 
myth was to awaken in the human soul a consciousness of its divine 
origin, and help it on its way back to the divine state. To escape 
from the prison or tomb of the body, to become free from the Ti¬ 
tanic elements, penaltie s and purifications are necess ary, and the 
roul has to pass through a cycle of incarnations. In the intervals be¬ 
tween these incarcerations which recur at fixed times the soul e xists 
in the Jringdom of Had es. To attain a final deliverance, a. man must 
live ascetically according to rules which the O tphics pre scribed, and 
beTmBatedifftne or gies of Dionvsu s. Thus they prescribed abstin¬ 
ence from animal food, and imposed necessary ceremonies of purifi¬ 
cation. They taught the doctrine of judgment after death, and re- 
ward^jmd puni shme nts in Hades, according to men’s deeds in the 
body. ' 

Thus the Orphics reintroduced, as it were, into Greece the Thra¬ 
cian Dionysus, who seemed almost another god when brought face 
to face with the Dionysus who had been hellenized and sobered 
since his admission into the society of the Greek gods of Olympus. 

They adopted and developed the ideas of the Eleusinian Mysteries; 
and in a poem on the Descent of Orpheus into Hades they described 
the geography of the underworld. They also aspired to take the 
place of the old prophets and purifiers; and they sought out and 
collected the oracles which those prophets had disseminated. Their 
doctrines were published in poems which were intended to super¬ 
sede the Theogony of Hesiod; and the surviving fragments of these 
works show more poetical power than the compositions of the later 
successors of Homer. 

The Orphic religion found a welcome at Athens, and was encour- The 
aged by Pisistratus and bis sons. Onomacritus, one of the most emi- in 

nent Orphic teachers, reputed the author of a poem on the “Rites Onoma- 
of Initiation,” won great credit and influence at the court of the ty- critus. . 
rants. We saw how he was supposed to have taken part in preparing 
an edition of Homer, in which it was suspected that he and his col¬ 
laborators made interpolations; and how another interpolation led 
to his banishment, when he was detected in making an addition of 
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his own to a collection of ancient oracles, which were ascribed to 
the mythical poet Musaeu s. 

The Orphic doctrines were taken up by a man of genius, Pytha- 
g oras of Samo s, who went to Italy and settled at Croton, where he 
was well received. His philosophy had two sides, the philosophic 
and the^Kgious, He made important discoveries in mathematics 
• and the theory of music; He lftognised the spherical form of the 
earth, and his astronomical researches led to a considerable step, 
taken by his followers, in the direction of the Copernican system— 
the distinction of real and-.apparent motions. The Pythagoreans 
knew that the motion of the sun round the earth was only apparent, 
but they did not discover the revolution of the earth on its axis.' 
Thpy rnnrefwrl a. fire in tbs centre of the univers e, round which 
earth turns in twenty-four hours; the five^EBown planets also re¬ 
volving round it; and the moon and the sun, in a month and a year 
respectively. We never see the fire, because we live on the side of the 
earth which is always turned away from it. The whole world is 
warmedand li t from tha i-fire—the “heart h of the univ erse.” Pytha¬ 
goras sought to explain the world, spiritual and material, by num¬ 
bers; and, though he could plausibly defend the idea in general, its 
absurdity was evident when carried out in detail. His great achieve¬ 
ment was the creation of mathematical science. 

At Croton he founded a religious sect or brotherhood, organised 
according to strict rules. The most important doctrine was the 
transmigration of souls, and the ascetic mode of life corresponded 
to that of the Orphic sects. In fact, the Pythagoreans were prac¬ 
tically an Orphic community. Their brotherhood, which did not ex¬ 
clude women, obtained adherents not only in Croton but in the 
neighbouring cities, and won a decisive political influence in Italiot 
Greece. But this influence was exerted solely in the interests of 
oligarchy; it would seem indeed that the nobles became members of 
the religious organisation, in order to use it as an instrument of po¬ 
litical power. It was during the ascendency of the Pythagoreans that 
a war broke out between Croton and its neighbour Sybaris, which 
was then subject to a tyranny. The men of Croton harboured the 
exiles whom Telys, the despot of Sybaris, drove out, and refused his 
demand for their surrender. Telys led forth a large host; a battle 
was fought; and the Sybarites were routed. Then the victors cap¬ 
tured Sybaris and utterly blotted it out. New cities were to arise 
near the place; one was for a few months to resume its name; but 
the old Sybaris, which bad become proverbial throughout Greece 
for its wealth and luxury, disappeared so completely that its exact 
site is unknown. The destruction of the rival City was the chief ex* 
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ploit of the Pythagorean oligarchy of Croton; but a strong opposi¬ 
tion arose in Croton against the government and against the Pytha¬ 
gorean order. Pythagoras himself found it prudent to escape from 
the'struggle by leaving Croton, and he en ded his life at Meta pon- 
tion. The democratic party was led by Cylon, but the Cylonians did 
not get the upper hand till more than half a century had passed; 
and the Pythagorean order flourished in Croton and the neighbour¬ 
ing cities. At length a sudden blow dissolved their power. One day 
forty brethren were assembled at Croton in the house of Milon. 
Their opponents set the building on fire, and only two escaped. It 
was a signal for a general persecution throughout Italy; everywhere 
the members of the society were put to death or banished. 
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At the time of the fall of die Pythagoreans, the Orphic religion 
was no longer a danger to Greece. It was otherwise in the lifetime 
of Pythagoras himself. Then it seemed as if the Orphic doctrines 
had been revealed as the salvation which men’s minds craved; and, 
if those doctrines had taken firm hold of Greece, all the priesthoods 
of the national temples would have admitted the new religion, be¬ 
come its ministers, and thereby exercised an enormous sacerdotal 
power. Nor would the Orphic teachers have failed, if there had not 
been a powerful antidote to counteract their mysticism. Even as it 
was, they exercised a permanent influence, stimulating the imagina¬ 
tions of poets, like Aeschylus and Pindar, and diffusing a vivid pic¬ 
ture of the world of Hades, which has affected all subsequent lit¬ 
erature. 


Sect. 14. Ionian Reason 

The antidote to the Orphic religion was the philosophy of Ionia, 
In Asiatic Greece, that religion never took root; and most fortu¬ 
nately the philosophical movement—the separation of science from 
theology, of “cosmogony” from “theogony”—had begun before the 
Orphic movement was disseminated. Europe is deeply indebted to 
Ionia for having founded philosophy; but that debt is enhanced by 
the fact that she thereby rescued Greece from the tyranny of a re¬ 
ligion interpreted by priests. We have met Thales and Anaximander 
already. Pythagoras, although he and his followers made important 
advances in science, threw his weight into the seals of mysticism; 
affected by both the religious and the philosophical movements, he 
sought to combine them; and in such unions the mystic dement al¬ 
ways wins the preponderance. But there were others who pursued, 
undistracted, the paths of reason, and among these the most emi¬ 
nent and influential were Xenophanes and Heraclitus* 
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Xeno- No man was more active in the cause of reason than Xenophanes 

Rafter S of Colophon, who, after the Persian subjugation of Ionia, migrated 
54S b.c.). to Elea, where he died in extreme old age. But he spent his long life 
in wandering about the world, and none saw and heard more of 
many lands and many men than he. The feeble resistance_of Ionia 
to the invader had disgusted him with the Greeks, and protTuced'a 
reaction in his mind against their religion and their ideals. His ex¬ 
perience of many lands helped him t q cast awav- Rational prejud ices, 
and he spent his strength in warring against received opinions. In 
the first place he attacked the orthodox religion and showed up the 
irrational side of gods made in the image of men. If oxen or horses 
or lions, he said, had hands to make images of their gods, they 
would fashion them in the shape of oxen, horses, and lions. In the 
next place, he protested against the accepted teachers of the Greeks, 
the poets Homer and Hesiod, whom Greece regarded as inspired. All 
they have taught men, he said, is theft, adultery, and mutual deceit. 
Again, he ridiculed the conventional ideals of Greek life, the ideal, 
for instance, of the athlete. He deprecated the folly which showed 
great honours to a victor in a race or a contest. “ Our wisdom is b et¬ 
t er than the strength of hum an animal sa nd hors es.” He carried 
about and spread his revoIutionaryxdeasTrom city to city in the 
guise of a musician, attended by a slave with a cithern. But he was 
not merely destructive; he had something to put in the place of the 
beliefs which he overthrew. He constructed a philosophy of which 
the first principle was god—not like mortals in either form or mind 
—which be identified with the whole cosmos, and which was thus 
material, existing in space, and not excluding the existence of par¬ 
ticular subordinate gods animating nature. He was also distin¬ 
guished as a geologist; he drew conclusions from fossils as to the 
past history of the earth. As a fearless thinker, seeking to break 
through national prejudices, he is one of the most attractive of the 
pioneers of Greek thought. 

But what especially concerns us here is that Xenophanes rejected 
Orpheus as utterly as he rejected Hesiod. He would have nothing to 
do with mysticism and divine revelation; he regarded the Orphic 
priests as impostors, and he inveighed strongly against Pythagoras. 
We can hardly over-value his services in thus actively fighting the 
battle of reason, and diffusing ideas which counteracted not only the 
comparatively harmless superstitions of the vulgar but also the 
more serious and subtle danger of the Orphic religion. Long before 
he died, Greek philosophy had become a living power which no re¬ 
ligion would stifle, a waxing force which would hinder sacerdotalism 
from ever turning back the stream of progress. 
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The rationalism_of_Xennphanes affected Heraclitus of Ephesus, ilcra- 
a man oT very’different temper. Heraclitus~Beiirtily'despised the Cltus - 
vulgar—he -was an aristocrat in politics—and he ■wrote in a hard 
style, for the few. In old age he retr e ated to the w oods to end his 
life, having deposited the hook of his philosophy in the temple of 
Artemis. A man of greater genius than any of the Ionian philoso¬ 
phers who preceded him, he thought out the “doctrine of the flux,” 
which exercised an immense influence on his successors. This prin¬ 
ciple was the constant change in all things; existence is change; 

“we are and we are not.” But the process of change observes a cer¬ 
tain law; nature has her measures; and thus, while he had devel¬ 
oped the doctrine of relativity—“good and bad,” he said, “are the 
same”—he had a basis for ethics. His influence was both subversive 
and conservative, according as one took hold of the doctrine of the 
flux or the fixed law of the world. 

The pantheistic principle of Xenophanes was taken up at Elea by Par- 
Parmenides, who gave it a new metaphysical meaning. He assumed menides ' 
an eternal unchanging Being, and treated it with the scientific 
method which he learned from the Pythagoreans. One of the most 
important services of Parmenides and his followers was their argu¬ 
ment that sense is deceptive and leads us into self-contradiction. 

Here, they said, was the capital error of Heraclitus, who founded his 
system on the senses. 

With Parmenides and Heraclitus, philosophy in the strict sense, The 
metaphysics as we call it, was fully founded. We have not to pursue 
the development here; but we have to realise that the establishment averted, 
of the study of philosophy was one of the most momentous facts in 
the history of the Greeks. It meant the triumph of reason over mys¬ 
tery; it led to the discrediting of the Orphic movement; it ensured 
the free political and social progress of Hellas. A danger averted 
without noise or bloodshed, not at a single crisis but in the course of 
many years, is a danger which soon ceases to be realised; and it is 
perhaps hard to imagine that in the days of Pisistratus the religion 
which was then moving Greece, and especially Attica, bid fair to 
gain a dominant influence and secure a fatal power for the priests. 

The Delphic priesthood had, doubtless, an instinct that the propa¬ 
gation of the Orphic doctrines might ultimately redound to its own 
advantage. Although the new religion had arisen when the aristo¬ 
cracies were passing away and had addressed itself to the masses, it 
is certain that, if it had gained the upper hand, it would have lent it¬ 
self to the support of aristocracy and tyranny. The tyrants of 
Athens might have made an Orphic priesthood an useful instrument, 
of terror; and the brotherhood of Pythagoras was an unmistakable 
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lesson to Greece what the predominance of a religious order was 
likely to mean. 

We may say, with propriety, that a great peril was averted from 
Greece by the healthful influence of the immortal thinkers of Ionia. 
But this, after all, is only a superficial way of putting the fact. If 
we look deeper, we see that the victory by philosophy over the doc¬ 
trines of priests was simply the expression of the Greek spirit, which 
inevitably sought its highest satisfaction' in the full expansion of its 
own powers in the free light of reason. 

Legend of The sixth century, the most critical period in the mental develop- 

gy ment of the Greeks, came to be known afterwards as the age of the 
Seven Sages . 0 The national instinct for shaping legends chose out a 
number of men who had made some impression by their justice and 
prudence, and, regardless of dates, invented an ideal community 
among them, as if they had formed a sort of college; and brought 
them into connexion with great people, like Lydian kings. Peri- 
ander, the tyrant of Corinth, was curiously added to the list, which 
included Solon and Thales. To them were attributed wise maxims 
like “Know thyself,” “Avoid excess,” “It is hard to be virtuous.” 
The spirit, which the legend ascribes to these sages and which the 
lives of Solon and Pittacus displayed, reflects lire wisdom, which 
sought to solve, or rather to evade, the everlasting problem of the 
discrepancy between man’s ideal of justice and the actual ordering 
of the world, by enjoining a life of moderation. But it is not without 
significance that, when the Orphic agitation had abated, Greece 
should have enshrined the worldly wisdom of men who stood wholly 
aloof from mystic excitements and sought for no revelation, in the 
fiction of the Seven Sages. 

~Tf' "Solon, Periander, Chilon of Sparta, Pittacus, Bias, Thales, Cleobulus of 
•Liodus. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

Sect, i . The Position of Start a and Career of Pausanias 

The Persian war, in its effects on Greece, illustrates the operation 
of a general law which governs human societies. Pressure from with¬ 
out, whether on a nation or a race, tends to promote unity and 
cohesion within. In the case of a nation the danger of foreign attack 
increases the sense of unity among individual citizens and strength¬ 
ens the central power. In the case of a race, it tends to weld the in¬ 
dividual communities into a nation or a federation. In the latter 
case, the chance of realising a complete or permanent unity depends 
partly on the strength and the duration of the external pressure, 
partly upon the degree of strength in the instinct for independence 
which has hitherto hindered the political atoms from cohesion. The 
Persian danger produced a marked tendency towards unity, but the 
pressure was acute only for a few years, and lasted in any form only 
for a feW decades; and therefore that tendency was arrested, and 
the instinct for independence resumed its uncontested sway, before 
any scheme of Panhellenic federal government had become neces¬ 
sary. On the coast of Asia, where the danger was permanent, an 
union came into existence. 

Now on these principles a philosopher might have predicted that 
an Hellenic union, whether whole or partial, whether of short or of 
long duration, would follow the repulse of the Persians; he might 
have predicted that such a great joint effort would react upon the 
domestic development of the victorious peoples. But no one could 
have foreseen what shape the union would take or how the reaction 
would be directed. The course of Grecian affairs entered upon a new 
and unexpected way. For the last forty years, Sparta had been the 
predominant power in continental Greece, She had become the head 
of a Peloponnesian League, and had Intervened with effect in Greek 
affairs beyond the limits of the Peloponnesus. Her headship in the 
common resistance to Persia was recognised without nturmtir or 
dispute by the allies of northern Greece; in fact, her peninsular 
league may be said to have widened into the Panhellemc confeder¬ 
acy 
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acy of the Isthmus. Her admirals had been commanders-in-chief at 
Salamis and at Mycale; and, if it were said that those naval victo¬ 
ries could not be ascribed to Lacedaemonian skill or enterprise, 
Sparta could point to Thermopylae where her king had been glori¬ 
ously defeated, to Cithaeron where her general and her spearsmen 
had won what was after all the decisive contest of the war. A politi¬ 
cal prophet would therefore have been tempted to predict that 
Sparta, universally acknowledged before tbe war to be the leading 
state of Greece, would after the war be able to convert leadership 
into dominion. A great national enterprise, conducted under her 
auspices to a splendid conclusion, must immensely increase the 
moral strength of her position, and might justly stimulate her ambi¬ 
tion; moral power, by dexterous management, can soon be convert¬ 
ed into material strength; in short, after the battle of Plataea, the 
Greek world seemed to lie at Sparta's feet. If such calculations were 
made, they were doomed to disappointment. Lacedaemon had not 
the means, and the Lacedaemonian government had not the brains 
or the spirit to create the means, of carrying out an effective impe¬ 
rial policy. 

For a state which aspired to a truly imperial position in Greece 
must inevitably be a sea-power. This was determined by the geo¬ 
graphical and commercial conditions of the Greek world. So long 
as the Asiatic Greeks belonged to the Persian dominion, so long as 
the eastern waters of the Aegean were regarded as a Persian sea, 
Sparta might indeed hold a dominant position in a Hellas thus re¬ 
stricted. But when the world of free Hellenic states once more ex¬ 
tended over the Aegean to the skirts of Asia and to Thrace, Sparta 
unless she became a sea-power could not extend her influence over 
this larger sea-bound Greece. She might retain her continental posi¬ 
tion, but her prestige must ultimately be eclipsed and her power 
menaced by any city which won imperial authority over the islands 
and coasts of the Aegean. This was what happened. 

The Spartans were a people unable to adapt themselves to new 
conditions. Their city, their constitution, their spirit were survivals 
from mediaeval Greece. The government was conservative by tradi¬ 
tion; reforms were unwelcome; a man of exceptional ability was 
regarded with suspicion. They continued to drill their hoplites in 
the fifth century as they had done in the sixth; the formation of a 
navy would have seemed to them as unpractical an idea as an expe¬ 
dition against the capital of Persia. And if we follow their conduct 
of tbe recent war, we see that their policy was petty and provincial. 
They had generally acted at the last moment; they had never shown 
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the power of initiation; their view was so limited by the smaller in¬ 
terests of the Peloponnesus that again and again they almost be¬ 
trayed the national cause. Failing to share in the progress of 
Greece, utterly wanting in the imperial instinct and the quality of 
imagination which accompanies it, the city of Lacedaemon was 
not marked out to achieve a political union of the Hellenic states. 

She was, however, able to prevent a rival from achieving it; but 
not before that rival had completely thrown her into the shade. 

Unfortunately the events of the years succeeding the battle of History of 
Plataea are but very slightly known. Herodotus, who, about half a 
century later, completed the story, compact of fiction and history, years 

of the Persian war, ends his work at the capture of Sestos. In the ill-known, 

meantime the events of that full and momentous half-century had 
not been recorded, except by bits and scraps; the dates became 
confused, the details were forgotten; and, when Thucydides, some 
years after Herodotus, came to investigate the history of this 
period, the result of his research was a meagre narrative, in a very 
uncertain chronological setting. The growth of the Athenian empire 
is the central fact of the period; but before tracing it, we must 
pause—it will not be for long—over the misfortunes of Sparta. 

PausaniaSj the son of Cleombrotus, had shown, it must be al- 
lowedTremarkable military ability in conducting the campaign of 
Plataea. But his talents as a politician were not equal to his talents 
as a general. Leaping into fame by his victory, he was led into at¬ 
tempting to play a part for which he was too slight a man. Sparta 
sent him out, in command of a squadron of ships supplied by her 
allies, to continue the work of emancipating the eastern Greeks. He 
sailed first to Cyprus and was successful in delivering the greater 
part of the island from Persian rule. He then proceeded to Byzan¬ 
tium and expelled the Persian garrison. But here his conduct be¬ 
came ambiguous; he began to play a game of his own. He connived 
at the escape of some kinsmen of Xerxes who were in the city; and 
he committed various acts of insolence and oppression to the 
Greeks. He behaved more as a tyrant than as a general; and he 
completely ruined all chances that his country had of remaining at 
the head of the confederacy which the Persian invasion had called 
into being. The eastern Greeks placed themselves under the protec¬ 
tion and headship of Athens. This step was inevitable; the maritime 
power of Athens marked her out to be leader in the prosecution of 
the war beyond.lhe sea. But the conduct of Pausanias at Byzantium 
may well have been the occasion of the formal transference of the 
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leadership of the confederacy from Sparta to Athens. At Sparta it¬ 
self the reports of the doings of the general aroused alarm and 
anxiety. He was recalled to answer the charges. It was said that 
he wore Persian dress, and was attended by an Asiatic bodyguard 
in his journey through Thrace. For he had indeed been intriguing 
with the Persian court. The victor of Plataea offered to enslave his 
own city and the rest of Hellas to Xerxes, and to seal the compact 
by marrying his daughter. His overtures were welcomed by the 
Great King; and Pausanias, being a small man and elated by 
vanity, was unable to refrain from betraying, in little things, his 
treacherous designs. The Persian intrigue, however, could not at 
this time be proved against him; he was punished only for some acts 
of injury which he had done to particular persons. He was not sent 
out again; but he subsequently hired a trireme for himself and re¬ 
turned to the scene of his former intrigues. He resumed possession 
of Byzantium and thus controlled the inner gate of the Euxine; and 
he succeeded almost immediately in capturing Sestos, which gave 
him control of the outer gate also. This was too much for the Athe¬ 
nians who were extending their political and commercial interests 
in those regions, and they sent out a squadron under Cimon, the son 
of Miltiades, who recovered Sestos and drove Pausanias out of 
Byzantium. The Spartan government, hearing that he was intrigu¬ 
ing in the Troad, sent a herald commanding him to return home. He 
obeyed the summons, believing that he could compass an acquittal 
by bribes; but it seems that he was already devising a daring and 
dangerous plan against the constitution of his own city. The Epbors 
threw him into prison; but it was difficult to procure evidence of his 
guilt. He Was released and challenged inquiry. Everybody knew 
that he had not only negotiated with Persia but that he had pre¬ 
pared the way for a revolt of the Helots by promising them emanci¬ 
pation. He dreamed of converting the Spartan state into a true 
monarchy. But there were not clear enough proofs to act upon, until 
a confidential servant turned informer. Pausanias had entrusted 
him with a letter to Artabazus, but the man, who had noticed that 
none of the messengers who had been previously dispatched on the 
same errand, ever returned, broke the seal and read in the letter 
the order for his death. He showed the letter to the Ephors, and 
they, wishing to have proof against Pausanias from his own mouth, 
contrived a stratagem. A hut with a partition was erected at the 
sanctuary of Taenarus. They concealed themselves in one room and 
the man remained in the other as a suppliant. Pausanias came to 
discover why he was there; the man told him of the letter and re¬ 
proached him. In the conversation, Pausanias admitted the whole 
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truth . 1 But he received a hint of his danger and fled to the temple of 
Athena of the Brazen House. He took refuge in a small covered 
building adjoining the shrine. The Ephors had the doors built up 
and starved him to death. As he was dying they brought him out, 
and by the command of the Delphic god he was buried at the en¬ 
trance to the sacred enclosure. But the starvation within the pre¬ 
cincts was an offence against the goddess and brought a curse upon 
the Spartans. To expiate this they dedicated two brazen statues to 
Athena of the Brazen House. 
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Though the adventures of Pausanias are of no great consequence, 
his career is typical of the Spartan abroad; and it throws some light 
on years of which we know very little. The Spartan government had 
sent out another general to xeplace Pausanias in the Hellespont, 
but the allies would have no more dealings with Spartan generals; 
and Sparta made no further attempt to win bade the allegiance 
which the Aegean and Asiatic Greeks had transferred to Athens. Qp 
the other hand, she made some attempts at extending her power on 
the mainland mid forming a continental federation. She cast her 
eyes upon Thessaly, and perhaps hoped that if she brought the far 
north under her sway, she could extend her influence southward to 
the Crisaean gulf and form a Lacedaemonian empire on the basis of 
the Amphictionic league of northern Greece. She sent forth an army 
ipader king Leotycbidas, who landed in the Pagasaean bay, and 
showed that he could have easily subjugated the Thessalian states. 
But like many a Spartan general, he could not resist silver and go}d; 
and the Ale uad princ es saved their powe r bv bribing the inv ader. 
His guilt^jyas- evylgnt, and when h e returned home he was con¬ 
demned to_ death. Ti e saved himself bv fleeing tcT Teeea . where 
Athena’s sanctuary was ever the refuge of a Spartan king in the day 

1 This anecdote has its improbabilities. The device would have been difficult 
of execution owing to the long distance of'Taenarus from Sparta. Nor is it 
easy to se? why the Ephors should hesitate to aet pn the letter. , ’ ■ 
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of danger. It is possible that Sparta gained some influence in Thes¬ 
saly by this enterprise, in which she employed the Peloponnesian 
fleet; but she made no conquest. Nor did her attempt to reorganise 
the Amphictionic federation prosper better. She proposed to expel 
from this league all those states which had joined the Mede—this 
was aimed at Thebes and Thessaly; and even the states which had 
not joined the federation against the Mede—this was aimed at 
Argos. But through the influence of Themistocles, who represented 
Athens, the proposal was thrown out. The activity of Themistocles 
in defeating the designs of Sparta at this period is reflected in the 
story that he tried to induce the Athenians to set fire to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian fleet in Thessalian waters. 

Sparta was unable to prosecute any further plans of empire be¬ 
yond her own peninsula; she was soon compelled to fight for her 
position within the Peloponnesus itself. Argos had now recovered 
somewhat from the annihilating blow which had been dealt her by 
king Cleomenes, and was entering upon a new constitutional devel¬ 
opment which was ultimately to shape itself into a democracy. Most 
of the small towns, which had taken advantage of the prostration of 
their mistress to throw off her yoke, such as Hysiae and Orneae, 
were brought back to their allegiance. It might have been harder 
to cast out the slave lords of Tiryns from the Cyclopean fortress; 
but a prophet from Phigalia came and stirred them up against 
Argos; they took the offensive, endured a defeat, and Tiryns was 
recovered. Thus re-arising, Argos was able to support the Arcadian 
cities in a combination against the power of Sparta. She entered 
into alliance with Tegea, but outside the walls of that city the joint 
forces of the two allies were smitten by the hoplites of Lacedaemon. 
Yet the city was not taken, and the epitaph of the fallen warriors 
told how “their bravery hindered the smoke of blazing Tegea from 
mounting to the sky.” Soon after this we find all the A rcadian citie s 
leagu ed against Spar ta,—all exce pt the Mantine ans whowere never 
ready to join hands with their Tegeate neighbours. This time Argos 
sent no help. The Arcadian league sus tained a crushing defeat at 
Dipaea, and Tegea wasXorced to submit. Thus, tnrough the energy 
of tfie young king Archidamus,"Sparta maintained her position, but 
there were grave causes of anxiety for the future. She had to behold 
the synoecism of the villages of Elis into a city with a democratic 
constitution; that was a danger in the west. Regenerate Argos was 
a danger in the east. And even in Arcadia, Sparta was constrained 
reluctantly to recognise the new synoecism of the Mantinean vil¬ 
lages, as a mark of gratitude to the community for holding aloof 
from the Arcadian league. 
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Thus it was not given to Sparta to strike out a new path; the 
Persian war left her much where she was before. She had, if any¬ 
thing, diminished rather than increased her prestige, and she had 
shown the world that she was destined to remain in the old Pelo¬ 
ponnesian groove. In the meantime another city had been advanc¬ 
ing with rapid strides along a new path, compassing large enter¬ 
prises, and establishing a large empire. 


Sect. 2. The Confederacy of Delos 

The lukewarmness of Sparta, exhibited in her failure to follow up 
the battle of Mycale, had induced the Ionian and other Asiatic 
Greeks to place themselves under the leadership of Athens. Thus 
was formed the voluntary confederacy on which an Athenian em¬ 
pire was to rise. The object was not only to protect the rescued cities Confect 
from reconquest by the barbarian, but also to devastate the country 
of the Great King, in order to obtain by rapine a set-off against the purpose 
expenses and losses of the war. The treasury of the league was (winter 
established in the sacred island of Delos, the ancient centre of 478-7 b.c.) 
Ionian worship, and it was hence called the Confederacy of Delos. 

The recapture of Sestos was its first achievement. (above, 

The league included the Ionian and Aeolian cities of Asia; the P* 3 *°)- 
islands adjacent to the coast from Lesbos to Rhodes; a large num¬ 
ber of towns on the Propontis, and some in Thrace; most of the 
Cyclades; and Euboea except its southern city Carystus. It was a 
league of sea-states, and therefore the basis of the contract was that 
each state should furnish ships to the common fleet. But most of the 
members were small and poor; many could not equip more than 
one or two ships; many could do no more than contribute a part of 
the expenses to the furnishing of a single galley. To gather together 
a number of small and scattered contingents at a fixed time and 
place was always a matter of difficulty; nor was such a miscellane¬ 
ous armament easily managed. It was therefore arranged that the 
smaller states, instead of furnishing ships, should pay a yearly sum 
of money to a common treasury, l't is uncertain how the amount of 
these payments was fixed. It seems probable that a calculation was 
made that all the states, which undertook to pay in money, ought to 
have been able to contribute between them too ships; and that the 
annual sum of 460 talents was taken as the equivalent of this con¬ 
tribution. Then a careful estimate was made of the resources and 
capacities of each city; and that sum was proportionally distributed 
among them. The valuation of the wealth of the confederate cities 
and thp dptnrmin°rirm of thp “contribution” of P"rh w a ^ 3 wort- of 
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great difficulty and responsibility; and it was devolved upon Aris¬ 
tides, whose discretion, and the respect in which he was held, fitted 
him eminently for the task. His valuation remained in force for 
more than fifty years. Thus from the very beginning the Confeder¬ 
acy consisted of two kinds of members, those who furnished ships 
and those who paid an equivalent in money—a phoros, as it was 
tailed; and the second class was far the larger. For besides those 
who could only furnish a ship or two, or even part of a ship, many 
of the larger cities preferred the system of money payments, which 
did not oblige their burghers to leave home. The t ribute was col¬ 
lected bv ten Athenian officers, who bore the title of Rettenotam iae. 
"trea surers of the Gre eks. 11 The Council of the Confederates met at 
Delos, where the treasury was, and each member had an equal 
voice. The large number of votes enabled Athens easily to control 
the proceedings of the Council; she could influence the smaller 
states, and the number of these votes overcame the weight of any 
opposition which the larger states could offer. As leader of the 
Confederacy, Athens had the executive entirely in her hands, and 
it was of the highest significance that the treasurers were not select¬ 
ed from the whole body of Confederates but were Athenian citizens. 
Thus from the first Athens held in her hands the means of gradual¬ 
ly, and without any violent revolution, transforming the naval 
union into a naval empire. 

While the name of Aristides is connected most closely with the 
foundation of the Confederacy, there is no doubt that it was due to 
his rival Themistocles that Athens took the tide of fortune at the 
flood. Themistocles had made his city a sea-power; and this feat 
approved him the greatest of all her statesmen. He was a man of 
genius. The most reserved of all historians, Thucydides, turns aside 
to praise his unusual natural gifts: his power of divining what was 
likely to happen, and his capacity for dealing with difficult situa¬ 
tions. We should have expected that the guidance of the policy of 
Athens, the organisation of the new Confederacy, would have been 
entirely entrusted to Themistocles. Half a century later, when the 
democratic development of Athens had advanced farther, this 
would probably have been the case. But at this time a man without 
powerful connexions could not long maintain his influence over the 
people. Themistocles had no party behind him, and the exceptional 
ability of the man is shown by nothing sq much as by the fact that 
in spite of this disadvantage he played such a great part. His rivals, 
Aristides and Xanthippus, were representative of the old and com 
siderable party of the Coast, which was associated with the family 
of ^legacies and Cleisthenes, to which the wife of Xanthippus 
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belonged. They are the leaders at Plataea and Mycale; the name of 
Themistocles does not appear in the second year of the Persian war. 

The circumstance that Themistocles was not a party leader, that 
there was no protracted period during which Athens submitted to 
his influence, might easily lead Us to underrate his importance. 

Though he was not formally or officially the founder of the Confed¬ 
eracy, yet, when Athens undertook the leadership and entered upon 
the new paths which then opened out before her, she was under the 
spell of a spirit of which he had been the clearest and earliest inter¬ 
preter. But his influence had not yet passed away; and, while the 
fleet was building an empire in the east, there was work for him to 
do amid the ruins of Athens. 

Sect. 3. The Fortification of Athens and the Piraeus 

Themistocles, as we saw, mad e Athens a sea-powe r. Under his The Aero 
guidance sh e threw her chief energy int o the dev elopment of. a f 
navy; but, if die had followed that guidance more fully, she would the coast, 
have now cut herself more boldly adrift from the ties which at¬ 
tached her to the continent. It often occurred to the Athenians to 
regret that Ath ens w as not an island; “i f we were island ers.” they 
thought, “we could d efy the world.” There Would always be the 
Boeotian and the MegananTrontiers. But, if a series of strong fort¬ 
resses had been regularly maintained on these frontiers, and if 
Athenian politicians had resolutely eschewed a continental policy, 
it might have been possible to spend practically all their strength 
on their ships. In any case, when Athens decided to enter upon a 
new career, her true policy would have been to come down to the 
Piraeus. She should have left her old city round the Acropolis and 
migrated to the shore of the sea which was henceforward to shape 
her history. The position of the Acropolis was a fatality for Athens; 
it was too far from the sea and at the same time too near. If it had 
been as far from the coast as Acharnae, the citizens would almost 
certainly at this period have transferred their hearths and temples 
to the hill of Munychia and the shores of the Piraeus. But it was 
near enongh to admit of tolerably quick communication with the 
harbour; And this geographical circumstance at once saved the old 
town and weakened the new dty. Expediency will induce a mon¬ 
arch, but nothing except necessity will persuade a frete people, to 
take the momentous resolution of leaving the spot where the -homes 
and temples of the community have stood for centuries—the place 
associated With their dearest memories, their hopes and theat feats. 

Had Themistocles been a tyrant, we may venture to kuppoSe that 
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he would have left Athens unfortified, built his palace on Munychia, 
and made Piraeus the centre of government—the city; so that in a 
few years the old town would have sunk into decay. But since 
Athens was to remain as before, notwithstanding the new develop¬ 
ment, and since this new development made the Piraeus of greater 
strategic importance, it became necessary to fortify and defend two 
towns within five miles’ distance of each other. 

After Plataea, the Ath enians brought back their fa milies and 
goo ds to their desolate habitati on. Little of the old town wall was 
still standing, and they proceeded to build a new wall. The work 
was done in haste; the material of older buildings and even grave¬ 
stones were used. The traces of haste can be detected in some of the 
remains of this wall of Themistocles, near the Dipylon Gate in the 
north-west of the city. For it was by the advice and under the 
inspiration of Themistocles that the work was wrought. It embraced 
a larger circuit than the old enclosure which Pisistratus had de¬ 
stroyed ; on the south side it followed the heights of the Pnyx group 
of hills, and approached the Ilisus. Th e Peloponnesians looked w ith 
jealousy at the ris e of the Athenian walls. The activity of Athens ir. 
the" Persian~warand her strong havymade them suspect her ambi¬ 
tions. But they could not prevent her from strengthening her town. 
The Lacedaemonians sent an embassy, to deprecate fortifications, 
and to invite the Athenians instead of fortifying their own town to 
join Sparta in demolishing all fortifications in Greece. But they 
were not in a position to do more than remonstrate. As the name of 
Themistocles was associated with the wall, it was inevitable that an 
anecdote should be circulated, to illustrate the resources and wiles 
of the Attic Odysseus. At his suggestion, the Spartan envoys were 
sent back with the answer that thfe Athenians would send an em¬ 
bassy. When they were gone, he started himself, as one of the am¬ 
bassadors, but his colleagues were to remain behind till the wall had 
reached the lowest defensible height. In the meantime, the whole 
population, men, women, and children, were to press on the work. 
Having arrived at Sparta, he delayed presenting himself before the 
assembly, and when he was asked why, he said that his colleagues 
had been detained and that he expected them every day. Meanwhile 
persons arriving from Athens assured the Spartans that the wall was 
being built. Themistocles asked them not to be deceived by such 
rumours, but to send men of their own to discover whether it was 
true. At the same time he sent a message to Athens, with instruc¬ 
tions that the envoys from Sparta should be detained till he and his 
colleagues had returned. The wall had now reached a sufficient 
height; and, the other ambassadors having arrived, Themistocles 
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appeared before the assembly, and declared that Athens had walls 
and could defend her people. In future, he said, if the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians or their allies have any communication to make, they must 
deal with us as with men who are capable of deciding their own and 
Greece’s interests. The Lacedaemonians had to put as good a face 
on the matter as they could. The story has significance in represent¬ 
ing Athens as now formally declaring herself the peer of Sparta. 

The fortificati on of Piraeu s was likewise taken in hand. A thick 
wall was built all round the Munychian peninsula, keeping close to 
the sea, and was continued along the north side of the harbour of 
Cantharus,—or the Harbour, as it was simply called,—and out to 
the promontory of Eetionea. The entrances to this chief Harbour 
and to the two small havens of Munychia and Zea on the east side 
of the peninsula were fortified by moles. 

In the course of the next twenty years the Athenians came to see 
the disadvantage of the two towns, which ought to have been one. 
It was borne in upon their statesmen that in the case of an enemy 
invading Attica with a powerful army, the communications between 
Athens and the Piraeus might be completely severed, and the folk 
of the city be cut off from their ships. In order to meet this danger—. 
which would have been most simply met by deserting Athens—aj 
new device was imagined. It was resolved to transform the two I 
towns into a double town, girt by a continuous line of fortification. 
Two diverging walls were built, to connect Athens with the sea. The 
northern joined the Piraeus wall, near the Harbour, the southern 
ran down to the roadstead of Phaleron. By these Long Walls, costly 
to build and costly to defend, Athens sought to rectify a mistake 
and adapt her topography to her r6Ie of mistress of the sea. 

But though this device of Athens to conciliate her past history 
with her future seems clumsy enough, it answered its purpose fairly 
well. Her naval power was based upon the only sure foundation, a 
growing naval commerce. This, in its turn, depended upon the in¬ 
crease of Attic industries, which may be estimated by the enormous 
number of resident aliens or metics, who settled in Athens or 
Piraeus for the purpose of manufacture and trade. These metics, 
who seem to have ultimately approached the number of 10,000, 
were liable to the same ordinary burdens as the citizens, and, when 
a property-tax was imposed in time of war, they were taxed at a 
higher rate. We may well believe that Themistocles was concerned 
to encourage the growth of a class of inhabitants who were directly 
or indirectly so profitable to the community. But iii our scanty and 
vague records of this momentous period, it is impossible to define 
the activity of Themistocles. 
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We know that he wished to introduce a system by which a certain 
number of triremes should be added to the fleet every year; but this 
idea was not adopted; new ships were built from time to time 
according as they were needed. But a new system of furnishing 
them was introduced. The state supplied only the hull and some of 
the rigging; the duty and expense of fitting the galley, launching it 
complete, and training the oarsmen, were laid upon the most 
wealthy burghers, each in his turn. This public burden was called 
the trierarchy, and the trierarch, who sailed with his ship, was re¬ 
sponsible for the good repair of die trireme at the end of the period 
of his office. One hundred and seventy oarsmen composed of hired 
foreigners and slaves, and partly of the poorest class of the citizens, 
propelled each galley; there was a crew of twenty men, to manage 
the vessel, including the keleustes who set the time to the oarsmen; 
and there were, besides, ten soldiers. 

As their navy was from henceforth to be the chief arm of their 
military power, the Athenians were obliged to make a necessary 
change in the constitution of their highest military command. Two 
courses were open to them. They might lea v e the board of g enerals 
as it_was, each general being the c aptain o f the hoplites of h is own 
tribe, and i nstitute 'a new-b oard of a dmirals. If this arrangement 
ha 3 been made, it would have been necessary to assign to the ad¬ 
mirals a higher authority, for the purpose of conducting joint opera¬ 
tions by land and sea, so that the position of generals would have 
been reduced to that of subordinate officers. The other course was 
to make the generals supreme commanders by land and sea alike— 
and such had been their virtual position during the Persian inva¬ 
sion. This second plan was adopted, and as a logical consequence 
the generals were no longer elected one from each tribe, but from 
the whole people, though in actual practice an attempt was made to 
secure that each tribe should be represented. The old duties of the 
generals as commanders of the tribal regiments were undertaken for 
the infantry by new officers called taxiarchs and for the cavalry by 
the phylarchs. 

The fortification of the city and her harbour was the chief, but it 
was not the only, work that the masons of Athens were set to do. 
The Persians had wrecked the houses of Athena on her high hill, 
and no duty was more pressing for the Athenians, when the danger 
passed, than to find a dwelling-place for the goddess. There can be 
little doubt that their first thought was to restate the elder temple, 
the house which she shared with Erechtheus, the place of the pre¬ 
cious emblems of the olive-tree and the salt-spring,—if it were only 
to make it ready in some temporary fashion to receive the ancient 
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wooden image, which had probably been lodged in a secret hiding- 
place. It is not clear that they attempted any complete or partial 
restoration of the younger temple, the House of a Hundred Feet; 
perhaps they simply swept away the ruins. Probably the walls and 
columns still partly stood, but the roof and all the woodwork had 
been destroyed, and the sculptures which adorned the pediments 
had been cast down and shattered. The limbs and trunks of the 
giants, strewn among the ruins, were cast away into the rubbish, 
heaps, from which they have been drawn forth, recently into new 
honour, as precious relics of the early art of Greece. In any case, 
even if they rebuilt in some sort the dismantled temple, the burghers 
of Athens were not content; they resolved that the lady of their city 
should have an ampler and more glorious dwelling-house. It was 
probably when Themistocles was still their guiding statesman that 
the plan was laid of a second temple near the southern brink of the 
hill. The foundations of this new temple are still to be seen; but it 
was never carried out as it was designed; when the time came to 
rear the walls, the plan was entirely altered; and, as we shall see 
hereafter, the Parthenon arose on the foundations which were in¬ 
tended for a building of wholly different proportions. 

Sect. 4. Ostracism and Death of Themistocj.es 

For some years Th emisto cles divided the guidance of p ublic 
a£fa|rs with Aristides and Xanthippus. He superintended the build-" 
ing of the walls, and we have already seen how he effectually op¬ 
posed the designs of Sparta. But the m an of ge nius had his wea k¬ 
nesses. Like most Greek statesmen, he was accessible tojadhgs, and 
perhaps he would hardly have cared to tell how he had become a 
rich man. It was more serious that his vanity betrayed him into 
committing public indiscretions. He built near his own house a 
shrine to “Artemis wisest in Council,” on the ground that the coun¬ 
sels which he had offered his country had been wiser than all others. 
In themselves such things were of little importance; but they con¬ 
duced to unpopularity and gave opponents a handle for attack. Hie 
time and the immediate causes of the banishment of Themistocles 
are uncertain. Perhaps he tried to carry through measures which 
were too revolutionary for A ristide s, though Aristides w as a deri d¬ 
ed jdemo£rat. At all events he succumbed to a coalition of Aristides 
and Xanthippus, which was doubtless also supported by Cimon, 
who was rising into prominence through his military successes. Ap¬ 
peal was made to the trial of O stracis m, amlSe greater number of , 
six thousand sherds bore the name of Themistocles. One of these 
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fatal sherds, perhaps, 2 still exists. The exiled statesman took up his 
abode in Argos. The presence there of such a crafty and active 
enemy was not agreeable to Sparta, and he was not left long in 
peace. When the Persian intrigues of Pausanias were disclosed, 
the Lacedaemonians discovered that Themistocles was implicated 
in the scandal. But though Themistocles held communications with 
Pausanias, communications of a compromising kind, it is not in 
the least likely that he was really guilty of any design to betray 
Greece to Persia; it is rather to be presumed that those communi¬ 
cations were concerned with the schemes of Pausanias against the 
Spartan constitution. He was accused of high treason against his 
country; men were sent to arrest him and bring him to trial; and 
he fle&Jo Corcyra. The Corcyraeans refused to keep him and he 
cross ed over to Epirus, pursued bv Lacedaemonian and A thenian 
officers? lie^was forced to stop at the house of Admetus king of the 
Molossians, though his previous relations with this king had not 
been friendly. In these western lands, we seem to be translated into 
a far older time and to visit the homestead of a Homeric king. 
A dmetus was nnt at home, but T hemistocles supplicated the q ueen 
amTshe direc ted hi m to take her child and seat h imself by the 
hearth. When the king returned, Themistocles implored his protec¬ 
tion; and Admetus hospitably refused to give him up to the pur¬ 
suers. The Athenians, disappointed of their prey, condemned him 
as a traitor to outlawry, con fiscating his property and doo ming his 
desc endan ts to loss of citizensh ip? Adgietussent the fugitive over¬ 
land to Pydna in Macedonia. A vessel carried him to the shores of 
Ionia. For some years Eelay hidden in towns on the Asiatic coast, 
but when X erxes di ed and Artaxerxes-ca me to the thron e, he went 
up to Susa and intrigued at the Persian court. Thus circumstances 
drove Kim to follow the example of Pausanias; and, by a curious 
irony, the two men who might be regarded as the saviours of Greece, 
the hero of Salamis and the hero of Plataea, were perverted into 
framing plans for undoing their own work and enslaving the coun¬ 
try which they had delivered. It may well have been, however, thai 
Themistocles, who was an able and far-sighted man, merely intend¬ 
ed to compass his own advantage at the expense of the Great King, 
and had no serious thought of carrying out any designs against 
Greece. He was, as we might expect, more successful than the 
Spa rtan schem er. He won high honour in Persia and was given the 
government of the district of Magnesia, where Magnesia itself fur- 

* Perhaps; for it might have been a sherd on which a vote against Tbemia 
todes was recorded, on the occasion of the ostracism of Aristides or ot. 
Xanthippus. 
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ninshed his table with bread, Lampsacus with wine, and Myus with 
meat. 

Themist ocles d ied in Magn esia, and the Magnesians gave him Death of 
outside their walls the resting-place which was denied to him in his 
own country. 8 Nor were they content with this; they sought to 
associate his fame more intimately with their own city. They paid 
him the honour of a hero, and erected in their market-place a statue His 
of the saviour of Greece, standing naked in the act of pouring a statue, 
libation over an altar, below which lay a slain bull. It was not long 
before this scene was wilfully or ignorantly misunderstood and gave 
rise to a false story. Half a century after the death of Themistocles Rmnour- 
it was popularly supposed that he had poisoned himself with bull’s ed sulcid ' 
blood; and the absurd motive of despair at his inability to fulfil his 
promises to the Persian king was assigned for his self-slaughter. 

There can be little doubt that this tale, first circulated perhaps by 
malicious tongues at Athens, was suggested by the bull and the 
libation-dish in the monument of the Magnesian market-place. 

Sect. 5. The Confederacy of Deeds becomes an Athenian 

Empire 

The conduct of the war which the Confederacy of Delos was wag¬ 
ing against Persia had been entrusted to Cimo n, the son of Milti- 
ades. We have seen already how he drove Pausanias out of Sestos 
and Byzantium. His next exploit was to capture Eion, a town near 
the mo uth of th eJStrymon. and the most important stronghold of 
the Persians east of the Hellespont. The place was defended to the 
uttermost by Boges, its ga llant comma nder, who refused all over¬ 
tures; and when the food ran out he lit a great funeral pyre. He 
slc«rjfciis_mfi^ and his children, his concubines and his slaves, and 
hmjled them i nto~tEe~ft fgrHe took all hITgoI 3 ~anaTilver to the top 
of tfiewairand flung i t into the waters of the Strymon. Then he 
leaped hi mself into the flame s. Thus~t 5 e~ Athenians captured a 
strong coast-fortress, and they were tempted by the rich cornfields 
and the forests of timber in the neighbourhood to make a permanent 
settlement at Eion; but the colonists whom they sent forth were 
destroyed by the Thracian natives. The day for the establishment 
of the Athenian power on the lower Strymon had not yet come. 

Doriscus which commanded the mouth of the Hebrus was still in 
Persian hands, the attempts of the Athenian fleet to take it were 

8 It is said that relatives took his bones to Attica and hurled them secretly; 
and it is supposed that hi3 Attic sepulchre can be identified on the shore of the 
Munychian promontory. 
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successfully resisted, and we know not what befell it in the end. 
Perhaps it fell into the hands of the Thracians. The next enterprise 
of Cimon was the reduction of the rocky island of Scyrus, a strong¬ 
hold of Dolopian pirates. While Athens was winning posts on the 
fringe of tire Aegean, it was no less necessary for her to secure inter¬ 
mediate stations; and the importance of Scyrus was its position on 
the sea-road from Athens to western Thrace. The rude inhabitants 
were enslaved, and their place was taken by Attic settlers; the 
island was in fact annexed to Attica. But Cimon won less glory by 
the conquest than by the discovery of the bones of Theseus. There 
was a Delphic oracle which bade the Athenians take up the bones of 
Theseus and keep them in an honourable resting-place, and perhaps 
there was a legend that the hero was buried in Scyrus. In any case, 
whether by chance or after a search, there was found in the island a 
grave containing a warrior’s corpse of heroic size. It was the corpse 
of Theseus; Cimon brought it back to Athens; and perhaps none of 
his exploits earned him greater popularity. 

A few years later Cimon achieved what was the most brilliant 
success of his life. Hitherto he had been busy in the northern waters 
of the Aegean; it was high time that the fleet should sail southward 
and strike a blow against the Persian power in the seas of Rhodes 
and Cyprus. It was not only high time, it was imperative; for 
Xerxes had equipped a great armament—his last resistance to the 
triumph of Greek arms. Cimon delivered both the Greek and the 
native coast towns of Caria from Persian rule, and constrained the 
Lycian communities to enrol themselves in the Confederacy of 
Delos. Then at the river gw ymed on in Pamphylia hg, found the 
Persian_a?my and the Persian fleet; and overcamg them in a double 
batdeoy land and sea, destroying 2ooT T Eoemcian ships. This vic¬ 
tory sealed the acquisition of southern Asia Minor, from Caria to 
Pamphylia, for the Athenian federation. 

The booty which was won in this battle was put to the use of 
fortifying the Athenian citadel which the Persians bad dismantled, 
Themistocles, who laid his hopes on the Piraeus, would have been 
content that the Acropolis should have remained unwalled; but the 
conservative policy of Cimon decided that it should become again 
the fortress of Athens. The south wall was now built out of the 
spoils of the Eurymedon. 

It could not be said that the Confederacy of Delos had failed to 
do its work. The victory on the Pamphylian river freed Greece 
from all danger on the side of the Persian empire; and Cimon soon 
followed up his success by reducing some places on the Thracian 
Chersonese which were still held by the barbarians. Rut in the 
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interval between the conquest of Scyrus and the battle of the Eury- 
medon, the confederate fleet had been set to do other work. It had 
been set to make war upon Greek states, which were unwilling to 
belong to the league. The first case was one of pure and simple 
coercion of a foreign city. Carystus, unlike the other cities of her 
island, had held aloof from the Confederacy; and this anomaly 
seemed intolerable to Athens, especially as the place was so near the 
shores of Attica. Carystus was subjugated, and made, in spite of 
herself, a member of the league. The second case was that of a 
confederate state which wished to be confederate no longer. Naxos 
seceded from the league, and the fleet of the allies reduced her by 
blockade. In the case of Carystus, the Confederacy could defend its 
act only by the plea of political necessity; in the case of Naxos, it 
could reasonably maintain its right of forcing the individual mem- 



Fig. 6 o. —Coin of Thasos, fifth century (obverse). Satyr and nymph [legend: 
( 0 ) A]. Fro. 61.—Coin of Erythrae, sixth century (obverse). Horseman with 
horse. Fig. 6 a.—Coin of Cos, fifth century (obverse). Youth about to hurl 

quoit; tripod. 


bers to fulfil their obligations until the association should be dis¬ 
solved by the common consent of all. But both acts alike seemed to 
be acts of tyrannical'outrage on the independence of free states, and 
were an offence to public opinion in Greece. The oppression was all 
the worse, inasmuch as both Naxos and Carystus were deprived of 
their autonomy. They became in fact subjects of Athens. They are 
typical examples of the fashion in which the Athenian empire was 
built up. Athens was already forging the fetters with which she 
would bind her allies. 

The victory of the Eurymedon left Athens free to pursue this 
inevitable policy of transforming the Confederacy into an empire. 
The most powerful confederate state on the Thracian coast was the 
island city of Thasos. Possessing a considerable fleet, it was doubt¬ 
less one of those cities which contributed ships. Athens was making 
new endeavours to plant a settlement on the Strymon and to lay 
hands on the traffic in those regions. Her interests coHided vrith 
those of the Thasians, whose prosperity latgely depended upon theft 
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trade in Thrace. A dispute arose about a gold mine and the island¬ 
ers revolted. They hoped for support both from Macedonia and 
from Thrace, since both those countries were interested in excluding 
Athens from the coast trade of the northern sea-board. They hoped 
too for help from Sparta; but the Lacedaemonians were hindered 
from sending succour by a revolt of the Helots. The fleet of the 
Thasians was defeated by Cimon, and after a long blockade they 
capitulated. Their walls were pulled down, their ships were handed 
over to Athens, they gave up all claim to the mine and the mainland, 
and agreed to pay whatever tribute was demanded. 

The typical instances of these three island cities, Carystus, 
Naxos, and Thasos, exhibit the methods which Athenian policy fol¬ 
lowed in numerous cases which are not recorded. There were now 
three classes of members in the Confederacy of Delos; there were 
(1) the non-tributary allies which contributed ships; (2) the tribu¬ 
tary allies which were independent; and (3) the tributary allies 
which were subject. As the Asiatic cities were declining in vigour, 
and disliked military service and absence from home, they most¬ 
ly preferred to discharge their obligations by paying tribute. It 
was obviously for the interest of Athens that as many members as 
possible should contribute money, and as few as possible contribute 
ships. For the ships which the tribute money furnished out were 
simply an addition to her own fleet, because they were under her 
direct control. She consequently aimed at diminishing the members 
of the first class; and soon it consisted of only the three large ana 
wealthy islands, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos. Again, it was to the in¬ 
terest of Athens to transfer the members of the second class into 
the third, and win control over the internal affairs of the cities. New 
members which were coerced to join were never allowed to preserve 
absolute autonomy; and all revolting cities were reduced to the con¬ 
dition of subjection. But the degrees of subjection were not the 
same. The position of each city was determined by a special agree¬ 
ment with Athens, and the terms of these treaties varied. As a rule, 
Athens prescribed to her subjects the general form of their constitu¬ 
tions, and it need hardly be said that these constitutions were al¬ 
ways democratic. The new constitution which she imposed on Ery¬ 
thrae, when that city was forced to join the league, has been par¬ 
tially preserved on a stone. But there was no general hard and fast 
system. Each city had its own individual arrangements, its own 
measure of restricted autonomy. The closer dependence of these 
tributary states on Athens was in many cases marked by the 
presence of an Athenian garrison and Athenian civil officers. But 
there was one burden which was common to all, the obligation of 
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furnishing soldiers to the league in time of war. It was a duty which 
could be demanded only under certain defined conditions, but it 
was an innovation which altered the original character of the league 
as a merely maritime confederacy. It seems probable that Athens 
tried to extend the duty of military service to her autonomous allies, 
and that this policy caused revolts; a result which was not un¬ 
welcome to Athens, as it gave her opportunities to deprive them of 
autonomy. Ultimately, all the allies seem to have been liable to mili¬ 
tary service except the three states which furnishd ships, Chios, 

Lesbos, and Samos. 

As the process of turning the Alliance into an Empire advanced, 

Athens found herself able to discontinue the meetings of the Con¬ 
federate assembly in the island of Delos. She could now act entirely 
as she deemed good without going through the form of consulting a 
body, whose decisions must necessarily be hers, as the great major¬ 
ity of the members were her own subjects. The formal establishment 
of her empire may be dated ten years after the war with Thasos, 
when the treasury of the league was transferred from Delos to Treasury 
Athens. This set the seal on the creation of the Athenian empire. t0 

The Confederacy of Delos no longer existed; and, though the term Athens, 
Alliance was always officially used, men no longer hesitated to use 454-3 b.c. 
the word empire in ordinary speech. The tribute money thus passed (Apxv) ■ 

from the protection of the Ionian Apollo to the custody of the god¬ 
dess of the Acropolis; and, in return for her safe keeping, one mina One- 
for every talent of the yearly tribute was paid into her own treasury. 

The Athenian empire embraced the Aegean Sea with its northern to Athena, 

and eastern fringes, from Methone in the north-west to Lycian 
Phaselis in the south-east. 4 The number of cities which belonged to 
it at its height was considerably more than 200. We can enumerate 
more than 260 names from official tribute lists.® Large fragments (Quota 
of some of these lists have come down to tis in the most trustworthy “ sts ^ 
form—on the original stones themselves. They not only teach us the 
names of the subject cities, but they tell us the amount of tribute 

‘The tributary cities were subsequently (443-2 b.c.) divided into five geo¬ 
graphical districts: (1) Thracian, from Methone in the west to Aenus in the 
east; (2) Hellesponline, including the Chersonese and the dries on the Pro¬ 
pontis and Bosphorus; (3) Ionian, from Assos to Miletus; (4) Carian, includ¬ 
ing Caria (with Rhodes, Cos, and adjacent islands) and Lycia, extending to 
the extreme Phaselis; (5) Insular, Aegina, Euboea, the Cyclades (except 
Melos); with Lemnos and Imhros in the north. But the Carian existed only 
for a few years. See below, p. 348. 

‘Not the lists of the Hellenic Treasurers, giving the whole amount of tri¬ 
bute paid by each city; but the lists which gave the share of the goddess. 

Thus in 443 b.c. the tribute of Perinthus brought the goddess 100© drachmae; 
therefore it amounted to 60,000 drachmae or 10 talents. 
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which many of these cities were called upon to pay. At the end of 
every fourth year the assessment of the tribute was readjusted, the 
burden was redistributed; and the evidence of the lists permits us 
to infer that the total amount of the revenue was maintained at 460 
talents, as it had been originally fixed by Aristides. For a few years 
indeed it was temporarily raised to meet the pressure of exceptional 
needs; but in general it was maintained, and the accession of new 
members, instead of augmenting the total revenue, diminished 
proportionally the contributions of all the cities. Moreover every 
member had a voice in the assessment of its tribute, and could ap¬ 
peal, after the assessment had been made, to the popular courts of 
Athens. 

One of the most important restrictions on the independence of the 
cities was the jurisdiction which the Athenians asserted in criminal 
cases. It was natural that all disputes between Athens and any of 
her subjects should be decided at Athens; and it was not unreason¬ 
able that if the burgher of any allied community committed an act 
of treason against the empire he should be tried in the imperial city. 
But Athensjsometimes claime d furth er rights of jurisdic tion. In the 
case of Chalcis, she enacted thafair cases in which thepenalty was 
death, banishment, or the loss of ci vic righj s^ 5 e uld~ 5 esent for judg- 
ment__to_Athgns. In this as in other matters, there were various 
arrangements with the various cities; and some doubtless had more 
freedom than others. In regard to lawsuits arising out of breach of 
contract between citizens of Athens and citizens of the allied states, 
such affairs were regulated by separate international agreements, 
and decided in the law-courts of the defendant’s city. In this matter, 
and it was important, Athens could take the credit of not using her 
power for the furtherance of her own interests; and it may some¬ 
times have happened that an Athenian was treated with somewhat 
less than fairness, when a subject folk had the chance of indulging 
their bitterness against one of their masters. 

The Athenian Empire was dissolved half a centur y after the 
translation of the treasury from Delos to Athens. We shall see that 
it began to decline not many years after it had reached the height of 
its power. We must remember that the first principles of the politi¬ 
cal thought and political life of Greece were opposed to such an 
union. The sovereign, city-state was the basis of the civilised Hellen¬ 
ic world, and no city-state was ready, if it could help it, to surrender 
any part of its sovereignty. In the face of a common danger, cities 
might be ready to combine together in a league, each parting with 
some of her sovereign powers to a common federal council but 
preserving the right of secession; and this was the idea of the Con- 
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federacy of Delos in its initial form. But even such a voluntary and 
partial surrender of sovereignty was regarded as a misfortune, so 
that when the motives which induced a city to join a federation be¬ 
came less strong and pressing, every member was anxious to gain 
its complete independence and resume the sovereign rights which 
it had laid down. Such being the free tendencies which swayed 
the peoples of Greece, it required a mighty arm and constant vigil¬ 
ance in a ruling state to keep her federation or empire together. An 
empire, however disguised, was always considered an injustice—a 
defiance to the political morality of Hellas. A Greek felt it a 
degra dation of his di gnity, or an infra ction of h is f reedom, not, t n 
be the citizen of a~iree and "so vereign city. And he felt this at 
manypoints if he belonged to one of the subject allies of Athens; 
since their self-government was limited in regard to domestic, as 
well as foreign, affairs. However liberal the general supervision of 
the mistress might be, the alliance with that mistress was a loss of 
the best of all good things, liberty, which means the right of govern¬ 
ing one’s self. If Athens had adopted the policy which was so suc¬ 
cessfully adopted by Rome, the policy of enlarging herself by ad¬ 
mitting the citizens of smaller states to her own citizenship, she 
might have built up a more enduring fabric of empire. But such a 
plan was incompatible with the political notions of the Greeks. 

Sect. 6 . Policy and Ostracism or Cimon 

As the Persian War had brought out more vividly the contrast 
between Greek and barbarian and impressed the Greeks with the 
ideal unity of their race, so the Confederacy of Delos emphasised a 
division existing within the Greek race itself, the contrast of Dorian 
and Ionian, That division was largely artificial. It was the result 
of mistaken notions about the early history of Greece, and only 
within very restricted limits did it represent any natural line of 
cleavage in the Hellenic race. But it had come to be accepted as 
an axiom and was an important element in the situation. We must 
probably seek for the origin of the opposition between Dorian and 
Ionian, as a political doctrine, in the unity of the Peloponnesus. 
The actual geographical unity produced a political unity, when in 
the sixth century the Spartan power became dominant; and this 
was reinforced by the conception of its ethnical unity, as mainly a 
Dorian country. The identity and exclusiveness of Peloponnesian 
interests had been apparent at the time of the Persian invasion; 
and the Peloponnesus not only stood aloof from, but had the air 
of protesting against, the growth .of the Athenian Confederacy; 
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And this confederacy had taken upon itself from the very first an 
Ionian colour. Athens, believing that she was an Ionian city and 
the mother of the Ionians of Asia, was gathering her children about 
her. The shrine of the Delian Apollo, the great centre of Ionian 
worship, was chosen as the centre of the new Ionian union. The 
treasures of the league were in the Ionian Apollo’s keeping; and in 
his island the allies met to take counsel together. Thus the Dorian 
federation of the Peloponnesus under the headship of Sparta stood 
over against the Ionian federation of the Aegean under the head¬ 
ship of Athens. 

For some years the antagonism lay dormant. Sparta was still 
an ally of Athens against the Mede, and the danger from Persia 
had not passed away. But the preservation of peace was also due, 
in some measure, to the policy of the men who guided the fortunes 
of Athens, Aristides and Cimon. T he son of Miltiade s had been at 
first regarded as a youth of little pro mise. His grandfather was 
nicknamed “Simpleton”; and he was supposed to have inherited a 
wit poorer than that of the ordi nary At henian. Fond of the wine- 
cup ancfleading a disorderly life, he was not a man of liberal educa¬ 
tion; and a writer of memoirs, who knew him, described him as 
Peloponnesian rather than Athenian—uncultivated but honest and 
downright. He lived with his st ep-s ist er Elpin ice. and they both 
affected Lacedaemonian manners. Ar istides seems to have di scerned 
his military abil ity and to have introduced him to public life. His 
simpEoty, geniality, and lavish hospitality ren dered him p opular; 
his military successes confirmed Bis" influence. The two "guiding 
principles of Cimon’s policy were the prosecution of the war aga inst 
Persja, and the maintengncg^of g ood relations with the Lac edae- 
monians. He upheld, the H nr tri ne of duaJ -leadership: Athens sho uld 
h e mistress of the seas, but she shoulfj recognise Spar j ja as th ejrnis- 
tr eSson the contine nt. Cimon’s sympathy with Sparta and his con- 
neSom there became an important political fact, and undoubtedly 
helped to postpone a rupture between Sparta and Athens. 

In this policy Aristides, the leader of the democracy, and Ciqion, 
who was by no means in sympathy with the development of the 
democratic constitution, had pulled together. After the death of 
The mistocl es they had the whole power in their hands, Cimon being 
continually re-elected as Strategos, and Ar istides havin g the moral 


powerful: ^ 

sympathy with democracy rendered inhipossible that he should 
retain this power in a state which was advancing on the lines along 
which Athene was moving now. Younger statesmen arose and 
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forme d a party of opposition against, Cimo n and the oligarchs who 
rallied around him. The two chief politi cians of this democr atic 
partyjwere Ephialtes. a man of unquestioned probity, whom, the 
olig archs d isliked and feared, and P ericles , the son of Xanthippus, 
who now began to play a promi nent pa rt in_the Assembly. After 
the conque st of Tha sos, they charged Ci mon with havin g receive H 
bribes fro m Alexan der, the king o f Macedo n, who was supporting 
the Thasians 7 and with having failed to act against Macedonia as it 
was his duty to act. The accusation appears not to have been 
pressed hard, and Cimon was acquitted. But it was the first move¬ 
ment of an opposition which was speedily to bring about his fall . 

Meanwhile Sparta herself had dealt a blow to his policy. When 
the victory of the Eurymedon dispelled the fears of Persia which 
had hovered over Greece till then, Sparta felt herself free to unseal 
her dormant jealousy of Athens at the first suitable opportunity, 
and she saw her opportunity in the war with Thasos. But unfore¬ 
seen events at home hindered her, as we saw, from actual inter¬ 
vention against Athens. The Spartan citizens lived over a perpetual 
volcano—the servitude of their Perioeci and Helots. The fire which 
Pausanias thought of kindling burst forth eight years after his 
death. An earthquake had laid in ruins the villages which composed 
the town of Sparta, and a large number of the inhabitants were 
buried in the convulsion. The moment was chosen by the Messen- 
ian serfs to shake off the yoke of their detested masters. They anni¬ 
hilated in battle a company of 300 Spartans, but then they were 
smitten at Isthmus, an unknown place in Messenia, and sought 
refuge in the stronghold of Ithome. On that steep hill, full of the 
memories of earlier struggles, they held out for a few years. The 
Spartans were driven to ask the aid of allies ; Plataea, Aegina, and 
Mantinea sent troops to besiege Ithome. They even asked Athens 
herself to succour them in their distress. 

The democratic politicians lifted up their voices against the 
sending of any aid; and the event proved them to be perfectly right. 
But the Athenian folk listened to the counsels of Cimon, who drove 
home his doctrine of the dual leadership by two persuasive meta¬ 
phors: “We must not leave Hellas lame; we must not allow Athens 
to lose her yoke-fellow.” Cimon took 4000 hoplites to Messenia, but 
though the Athenians had a reputation for skill in besieging 
fortresses their endeavours to take Ithome failed. Then Sparta, 
rounded and smote Athens in the face. She told the Athenians,' 
alone of all the allies who were encamped around the hill, that she 
required their help no more. We are told that the Lacedaemonians 
were afraid “of the adventurous and revolutionary spirit” of the 
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Athenians. But it is strange indeed that they should have dealt 
thus with a force which was both procured and commanded by a 
friend so staunch as Cimon. 

This incident exploded the Laconian policy of Cimon; it exposed 
the futility of making sacrifices to court Sparta’s friendship, and it 
revealed the depth of Spartan jealousy. The op position of Ep hialtes 
and hi s pa rty to the Messenian exp editi on recei ve d its just ification 
And meanwhile Ephialtes a nd Per icles had taken advantage of the 
absence of the conservative statesman to effect a n umber of radical 
reforms which were necessary to complete the democratic constitu¬ 
tion. These reforms were extremely popular, and immensely in¬ 
creased the influence of the statesmen who carried them. When then 
C imon returned with his po licy disc redited, they denounced him as 
a “ Philo-Laconia n.” and felt that they could safely attempt to 
ostracize him. A n ostracism .was held, and Cimon was banished . 
Soon afterwards a mysterious crime was~cohimitted. (Jimon's chief 
antagonist Ep hialtes was murder ed, and no one ever ascertained 
with surety who the murderers were. He had many bitter foes 
among the Areopagites whom he had attacked singly and collec¬ 
tively; and there were perhaps some among them who would not 
have hesitated to wreak such vengeance on their assailant. 

The Athenians had presently an opportunity of retaliating on 
Sparta for her contumely. The blockade of Ithome was continued 
and the rebels at last capitulated. They were allowed to leave the 
Peloponnesus unharmed, on the condition that they should never 
return. The Athenians who had helped to besiege them now found 
them a shelter. They settled the Messenians in a new home at 
Naupactus, on the Corinthian Gulf, a place where they had recently 
established a naval station. In the Altis of Olympia we may still 
see a memorial of this “Third Messenian War”—the round base of 
a statue of Zeus which the Lacedaemonians dedicated as a thank- 
offering for their victory; and we may read the inscribed verses in 
which they besought the lord Zeus of Olympus to accept the fair 
image graciously. 

While the Lacedaemonians were wholly intent upon the long 
siege of the Messenian fort, the Argives, free from the fear of attaca 
on that side, had seized the occasion to lay siege to Mycenae. In 
the days of Argive greatness this stronghold can hardly have been 
other than an Argive fortress, and it was probably after the great 
victory of Cleomenes that with Spartan help the Mycenaeans won 
for a brief space their ancient independence. During that brief space 
they had the glory of hearing a hand in the deliverance of Greece. 
On the summit of their primeval citadel, they built a temple where 
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the old palace had stood; and they girdled the city below with a 
wall. They now defended the fortress for some time, but their 
supplies were cut off and they were forced to submit. The Argives 
let them depart whither they would and some found a refuge in 
Macedonia; but the old town was destroyed, all except the walls 
which were stronger than the forces of destruction. Argos was once 
more mistress of her plain. 
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THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF PERICLES 

Sect. i. The Completion of the Athenian Democracy 

To the Greeks of Cimon’s day it might have seemed that the 
Athenian constitution as it had been fixed by Cleisthenes and 
further reformed after the battle of Marathon was as democratic as 
it well could be. But the supreme people was to become in still fuller 
measure lord in its own house, under the guidance of Ephialtes, 
whose career was suddenly cut short, and of Pericles^ son of 
Xanthippus, who was to be the most prominent figure in Greece for 
thirty"yearn. The mother of Pericles belonged to the family, and 
bore the name, of the daugh ter of the Sicy onian tyrant , the Agarist a 
whose wooing had been so famous. She was the niece of Cleisthenes 
the lawgiver, and sister of Megacles who had been ostracized as a 
friend of the Pisistratids. The young statesman had-a-mifitar y tra in- 
ing, but he came under the influence of two disting uished teac hers, 
to whom he owed much. One was a countryman of his own, Damo n 
of Oa, one of the mos t intellectual Ath en ians of his . day, and re¬ 
nowned as a master of the th eory of mu sic. The othcr was an out- 
landgr and a philosopher. A naxag oras of Cla zomen ae, whose 
mechanical theory of the m atenaTu niverse, once for all set in 
motion by an act oT unchangeable mind, freed. P ericle s from the 
superstitions of th e multitude wh om it was his task to guide. To 
these masters the statesman partly owed his intellectual aloofness; 
but he did not owe them either his political ideas or the gift of 
lucid and persuasive speech which was essential to his success. He 
was indeed a striking contrast to Cimon, the loose and genial boon 
companion. He seldom walked abroad; he was strict in the economy 
of Ms household; he avoided convivial parties; and jealously main¬ 
tained the dignity of his reserve. His portrait was cMselled by 
Cresilas. It is sometMng to have the round pedestal on which the 
original image was set, but we also possess a copy of the portrait. 
It shows us, not the lofty “Olympian” statesman, but the passion¬ 
less contemplative face of the friend of Anaxagoras. 

The most conservative institution in Athens was the Council of 
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Areopagus, for it was filled up from the archons who were taken 
from the two richest classes in the state. This institution was in¬ 
compatible with the development of democracy, and it was inevit¬ 
able that it should be ended or mended. Ephialtes had prepared the 
way for an attack by accusing individual Areopagites of corruption 
and fraudulent practices; and then, taking advantage of Cimon’s 
absence in Messenia, he introduced a series of laws which deprived 
the ancient council of all its powers that had any political signifi¬ 
cance. Its right to punish the public ministers and officers if they 
violated the laws, its duties of supervising the administration and 
seeing that the laws were obeyed, were taken away and transferred 
to the people. The censorial powers which enabled it to inquire 
into the lives of private citizens were abolished. Nothing was left 
to the venerable body but its jurisdiction in homicidal cases, the 
care of the sacred olive-trees of Athena, and a voice in the super¬ 
vision of the property of the Eleusinian deities. The functions which 
it lost passed to the Council of Five Hundred, the Assembly, and 
the popular law-courts. All impeachments for crimes which threat¬ 
ened the public weal were henceforward brought before the Council 
or the Assembly; and henceforward the people tried in their own 
courts officials who had failed to give a satisfactory account of 
their administration. 

We have a notable monument of the excitement which this radi¬ 
cal change caused at Athens, in a drama of Aeschylu s which was 
performed a few years later. The Eumenides describes the trial of 
Orestes on the hill o f Are s for th e murder nf bis mothe r, and the 
institution of the court of the Areopagus. The significance of the 
drama has-been often misunderstood. It is no protest after the 
event; it is no cry to undo what had been done. On the contrary, 
Aeschylus, so far as his poetical motive permits him to suggest a 
criticism of recent events, approves of the reform. The Areopagus, 
he suggests, was instituted as a court, not as a council; its true 
purpose is to pas s a judgment nn homicid es. like Ores tes. The 
Eumenides was calculated to tranquillise those who, awed by the 
dark and solemn associations which hovered over the hill of Ares, 
regarded the attack upon it as an impiety. 

The dismantling of the Areopagus was an indirect blow to the 
dignity of the archons, who, by virtue of their office, became 
Areopagites. About the same time another step was taken on the 
path of democracy by making the archonship a paid office. Once 
this was done, there was no longer any reason for confining the 
post to the two richer classes. The third class, the _Zeu gjtae, yzere 
presently made eligible; and it cannot havelBeen long before the 
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Thetes, whose distinction from the third class seems to have been 
yearly becoming fainter, were admitted also. 

The two engines of the democratic development were lot and pay. 
Lot had been long ago introduced; but it had not been introduced 
in its purest form. The archons and other lesser officers, and the 
members of the council, were taken by lot from a select number of 
candidates; but these candidates were chosen by deliberate elec¬ 
tion. This mixed system was now abolished; the preliminary elec¬ 
tion was done away with; and the Council of Five Hundred, as well 
as the archons, were appointed by lot from all the eligible citizens. 
By this means every citizen had an equal chance of holding political 
office, and taking a part in the conduct of public affairs. 

It is clear that this system could not work unless the offices were 
paid; for the poor citizens would have been unable to give up their 
time to the service of the state. Accordingly pay was introduced 
not only for the archonship, but for the members of the Council. 
The payment of state offices was the leading feature of the demo¬ 
cratic reforms of Pericles. 

It was a feature which naturally won him popularity with the 
masses especially when it was adopted in the case of the popular 
courts of justice. At the time of the attack on the Areopagus, 
Pericles ca rried a measure that the judges should receive a remun- 
era tion of an obol a da y. 1 Though the measure had the immediate 
political object of gaining popular support for the attack on the 
Areopagus, it was a measure which was ultimately inevitable. The 
amount of judicial business was growing so enormously that it 
would have been impossible to find a sufficient number of judges 
ready to attend day after day in the courts without any compensa¬ 
tion. But the easily earned pay attracted the poor and idle, who 
found it pleasant to sit in court listening to curious cases, their 
sense of self-importance tickled by the flattering respect of the 
pleaders. Every citizen who wished could place his name on a list 
from which the list of judges was selected by lot, so many from 
each tribe; and the courts were empanelled from this list. 

It was now to the inter est of every Athenian that there should be 
a s few citizens as possible to p^ticipateln^tHeliew pr ivileges and 
profitsof ci tizensh ip. Accordingly^about ten years later the rolls of 
the burghers were stringently revised; and a law was passed that 
the name of n o child sh ould be admitted, whose father and mother 
wer e not Atheni an citizens legi timately wedd ed. It was a law which 

1 There is some uncertainty whether the amount was one obol or two obois; 
perhaps the more probable view is that it wm one 
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would ha ve exc lud ed Th emistocles.and Cleisthenes_the lawgiver, 
whoie ~mothers were for eigners. 

It was a matter of course that in cases of a political character the 
judges of the heliaea should be swayed by their own political opin¬ 
ions and by the eloquence of the pleaders working upon their 
emotions. It was inevitable that the legal aspect of such cases 
should be often lost to sight, and the facts often misjudged. It was 
an essential part of the democratic intention that the sovereign 
people should make its anger felt; and if its anger were sometimes, 
like a king’s anger, unfair, that could not be helped. But it was far 
more serious that in private cases the ends of justice were liable to 
be defeated, not through intention but through ignorance. We can 
have no better evidence as to the working of the popular courts 
than the speeches by which the pleaders hoped to influence the 
decisions of the judges. Litigants at Athens had to plead their own 
cases; there was no such institution, as court-advocates. But a man 
might learn off a speech which had been composed for him by an¬ 
other, and recite it in court. Hence ther e arose a class of profess ional 
speech-writers, and many of their speeches have been preserved. 
From thesemodels of judicial eloquence we learn how pleaders ex¬ 
pected to gain sentences in their favour. They make a large use of 
arguments which are perfectly irrelevant to the case; a plaintiff, for 
example, will try to demonstrate at great length that he has ren¬ 
dered services to the state and that his opponent has performed 
none. There was thus no question of simply administering the law. 
The judges heard each party interpreting the law in its own sense; 
but they had themselves no knowledge of the law, and therefore, 
however impartial they sought to be, their decision was unduly 
influenced by the dexterity of an eloquent pleader, and affected by 
considerations which had nothing to do with the matter at issue. 
And there was no appeal from their judgment. 

A feature of the Athenian democracy, not to be lost sight of, is 
that publ ic burdens were laid upon the rich bur ghers, which did 
no t fall up on th e poor. These were no regular taxes on income or 
capital, but bu rdens which were highly characteristic o f ancient 
society and which might fall to a man ’s lot only on rp...nr-tm‘ce in 
his life. We have already seen flow trierarchs were taken from the 
richer classes to equip and man triremes, in which they were them¬ 
selves obliged to sail, and for which they were entirely responsible. 
It was a duty which entailed not only an outlay of money, but a 
considerable sacrifice of time and trouble. There were other burdens 
also. For example, when the city sent solemn deputations on some 
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religious errand, whether to the yearly feast of Apollo at Delos, or 
to one of the grg at-jPaa hellenic festiv als, or to thgjaracle-of Delphi, 
a wealthy citizen was chosen t o eke out at his cost the money 
supp lied for the purpose by the public treasury, and to conduct the 
deputationand equip it with magnificence worthy of the occasion. 
But none of the liturgies, as these public burdens were called, was 
more important or more characteristic of Athenian life than that 
of providing the choruses for the festivals of Dionysus. Ev ery y ear 
e ach tribe named on e of its wealthy tribesm en to be a choregos, 
and h is duties we re to f urnish and array a chorus and provide a 
ski Uedtraine rto' reajh-it t he dances and songs of the drama which 
it was to perform. Rivalry spurred the chorcgoi to ungrudging 
outlay. He whose chorus was victorious in the tragic or the comic 
competition was crowned and received a bronze tripod, which he 
used to set up, inscribed with his own name and that of his tribe, 
upon a pillar, or sometimes upon a miniature round temple. On the 
east side of the Acropolis, leading to the theatre, a long street of 
these choregic monuments recorded the public spirit of the citizens, 
and this Street of Tripods showed, perhaps more impressively than 
any other evidence, how much significance the state attached to 
the theatre and the worship of Dionysus. Never was piety more 
fully approved as wisdom. The state’s endowment of religion turned 
out to be an endowment of brilliant genius; and the rich men who 
were called upon to spend their time and money in furnishing the 
dancers did service to the great masters of tragedy and comedy, and 
thereby served the whole world. 

Sect. 2. War of Athens with the Peloponnesians 

The banishment of Cimon was the signal for a complete change 
in the foreign policy of Athens. She abandoned the alliance with 
the Lacedaemonians and formed a new alliance with their enemies, 
Argos and Thessaly. The new friendship of the Athenian and 
Argive peoples is reflected in the trilogy which Aeschylus composed 
about this time on the murder of Agamemnon and the vengeance 
of Orestes. The dramatist plays pointedly upon the alliance, and 
perhaps it is a not undesigned compliment to the new ally that he 
makes Agamemnon lord of Argos and not of newly-destroyed 
Mycenae. So far, indeed, as the main interests of Athens were con¬ 
cerned, she was not brought into direct collision with Sparta, But 
these interests forced her into deadly rivalry with two of Sparta’s 
allies. The naval empire of Athens and the growth of her sea- 
power were rapidly extending her trade and opening new visions 
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of commercial ambition in all quarters of the Greek world. She was 
competing with, and it seemed likely that she would outstrip, the 
two great cities of tr affic. Cor inth and Aeg ina. With Aegina there 
haiTalready been a struggle, and now that Athens had grown in 
power and wealth another struggle was inevitable. The competition 
of Athenian merchan ts with Corinth in the west was active, and it 
was about this time that an Ath enian general tookTNaupactus from 
the Ozoli an Locrian s, and se cured a nava l 'station which gave 
Athens a considerable control over the mouth of the Corinthian 
Gulf. This was a blow which struck home; Athens had now the 
means of intercepting and harassing the Corinthian argosies which 
sailed forth with merchandise for the far west. War was a question 
of months, and the occasion soon came. 

The Megarians, on account of a frontier dispute with Corinth, 
deserted the Peloponnesian league and placed themselves under 
Athenian protection. Nothing could be more welcome to Athens 
than the adhesion of Megara. Holding Megara, she had a strong 
frontier against the Peloponnesus, commanding the isthmus from 
Pagae on the Corinthian, to Nisaea on the Saronic bay. Without 
any delays she set about the building of a double line of wall from 
the hill of Megara down to the haven of Nisaea, which faces 
Salamis, and she garrisoned these “Long Walls” with her own 
troops. Thus the eastern coast-road was under her control, and 
Attica had a strong bulwark against invasion by land. 

The occupation of Megara was a new oSence to Corinth; and it 
was an. offence to the mistress of the Peloponnesian league. War 
soon broke out, but at first Sparta took no active part. On the 
events of the war we are ill-instructed. We find an-Athenian squad¬ 
ron making a descent on Halieis, and gaining an advantage over 
some Corinthian and Epidaurian troops. Then the little island of 
Cecryphalea, which lies between Aegina and the Argive shore, be¬ 
comes the scene of a naval combat with a Peloponnesian fleet, and 
the Athenians prevail. At this point the Aeginetans enter the 
struggle. They saw that if Corinth sustained a severe defeat, their 
own fate was sealed; Athens would become absolute mistress in 
the Saronic sea. A great naval battle was fought near Aegina; the 
allies of both Aegina and Athens were engaged; and the Athenians, 
having taken seventy ships, landed on the island and blockaded the 
town. Thereupon the Peloponnesians sent a force of hoplites to help 
the Aeginetans; while the Corinthians, advancing over the heights 
of Geranea, descended into the Megarid, expecting that the Athen¬ 
ians would find it impossible to protect Megara and blockade 
Aeeina at the same time. But they reckoned without a true knowl*- 
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edge of the Athenian spirit. The citizensjehawere below and_.above 
the regular_nimtary_age were, formed-into^ an ex traordinary mmy 
and marchedJo the .Megarid under the strategos Myronides. A 
battle was fought; both sides claimed the victory; but, when the 
Corinthians withdrew, the Athenians raised a trophy. Urged by 
the taunts of their fellow-citizens, the Corinthian soldiers re¬ 
turned in twelve days and began to set up a counter-trophy, but as 
they were at work the Athe nian s rushed forth from Megara and 
inflicted a severe de feat. 

ThiTwarfare, round the shores and in the waters of the Saronic 
bay, is the prelude to more warfare in other parts of Greece; but it 
is a prelude which has a unity of its own. Athens is opposed indeed 
to the Peloponnesian alliance; but the war is, so far, mainly con¬ 
ducted by a concert of three states, whose interests lie in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Saronic Bay—Corinth, Epidaurus, and Aegina. 
These state* have indeed the Peloponnesian league behind them, 
and are helped by “Peloponnesian ships” and “Peloponnesian hop- 
lites”; but at the same time, the war has not yet assumed a fully 
Peloponnesian character. 

The year of these successes was a year of intense excitement 
and strain for Athens; it might fairly be described as an annus 
mirabilis in her history. The victories of Cecryphalea and Aegina 
were won with only a portion of her fleet. For, in the very hour 
when she was about to be brought face to face with the armed 
opposition of rival Greek powers against the growth of her empire 
and the expansion of her trade, she had embarked in an enterprise 
beyond the limits of the Greek world. It was an expedition to 
Egypt, one of the most daring ventures she ever undertook. 

A fleet of 200 Athenian and Confederate galleys was operating 
against Persia in Cyprian seas, when it was invited to cross over 
to Egypt. The call came from Inaros, a Libyan potentate, who had 
stirred up the lands of the lower Nile to revolt against thei- 
Persian masters. The murder of Xerxes had been followed by 
troubles at the Persian court, and it was some time before Arta.- 
xerxes was safely seated on his throne; the rebellion of Egypt was 
one of the consequences of this situation. The invitation of Inaros 
was most alluring. It meant that, if Athens delivered Egypt from 
Persian rule, she would secure the chief control of the foreign trade 
with the Nile valley and be able to establish a naval station on the 
coast; by one stroke she would far outstrip all the rival merchant 
cities of Hellas. The nameless generals of the Aegean fleet accepted 
the call of the Libyan prince. As in the days of remote antiquity, 
the “peoples of the north” were now to help the Libyans in an 
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attempt to overthrow the lords of Egypt. Of those remote episodes 
the Greeks knew nothing, but they might remember how Carian 
and Ionian adventurers had once placed an Egyptian king upon the 
throne. In another way, an attack on Egypt was a step in a new 
path. Hitherto the Confederate ships had sailed in waters which 
were wholly or partly Greek, and had confined their purpose to the 
deliverance of Greek cities or cities which, like the Carian and 
Lycian, were in close touch with Greek civilisation. The shores of 
Cyprus, where Greek and Phoenician were side by side, invited 
above other shores a squadron of Greek deliverers. But when the 
squadron crossed over to Egypt, it entered a new sphere and under¬ 
took a new kind of work. The Egyptian expedition was an attempt 
to carry the struggle with Persia into another stage—a stage in 
which Greece is the aggressor and the invader. This attempt was 
not destined to prosper; more than a century was still to elapse 
before the invasion of Xerxes would be avenged. But it is well to 
remember that the Athenians, in moving on Egypt, anticipated 
Alexander the Great, and that success was not impossible if Cimon 
had been their general. 

The Athenians sailed up the Nile to find Inaros triumphant, Capture 
having gained a great victory in the Delta over a Persian army Memphis, 
which had been sent to quell him. Sailing up they won possession ±S9 b.c. 
of the city of Memphis, except the citadel, the “White Castle,” in (autumn), 
which the Persian garrision held out. After this achievement, we 
lose sight of the war in Egypt for more than two years, and beyond 
the protracted blockade of the White Castle we have no record how 
the Athenian forces were employed. But it was a fatal coincidence 
that the power of Athens should have been divided at this moment. 

With her full forces she might have inflicted a crushing blow on the 
Peloponnesians; with her full forces she might have prospered in 
Egypt. It was a triumph for the political party which had driven 
Cimon into banishment that, when half the Athenian fleet was on 
the banks of the Nile, the hostilities of Corinth and Aegina and 
their friends should have been so bravely repelled. Nothing im- Errch : 
presses one more with the energy of Athens at this crisis than the Ration 
stone which records the names of the citizens belonging to one of 459^8 b.c. 
the tribes, who fell in this memorable year: 

Of the Erechtheid tribe, 

These are they who died in the war, in Cyprus, in Egypt, in 

Fhoenice, at Halieis, in Aegina, at Megara, in the same year; \ ^ 

and the names follow. 

The siege of Aegina was continued, and, within two years after Fall of 
the battle, the Aeginetans capitulated, and agreed to surrender their 
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fleet and pay tribute to Athens. Few successes can have been more 
welcome or profitable to the Athenians than this. The island which 
offended their eyes and attracted their desires when they looked 
forth from their hill across the waters of their bay was at length 
powerless in their hands. They had lamed one of their most for¬ 
midable commercial rivals; they had overthrown one of the most 
influential cities of Dorian Greece. In the Confederacy, Aegina 
took her rank with Thasos as the richest of the subject states. For 
these two island cities the burden of yearly tribute was thirty 
talents, incomparably larger than the sum paid by any of the other 
cities whose tribute we know. 

In the meantime events in another part of Greece had led the 
Lacedaemonians themselves to take part in the war, and had trans¬ 
ported the main interest of the struggle from the Saronic Gulf to 
Boeotia. The errand of the Lacedaemonians was an errand of piety, 
to succour their mother people, the Dorians of the north, one of 
whose three little towns had been taken, by the Phocians. To force 
the aggressors to restore the place was an easy task for a force 
which consisted of 1500 Lacedaemonian hoplites and 10,000 troops 
of the allies. The real work of the expedition lay in Boeotia. It was 
clearly the policy of Sparta to raise up here a powerful state to 
hold Athens in check; and this could only be effected by strengthen¬ 
ing Thebes and making her mistress of the Boeotian federation. 
Accordingly Sparta now set up the power of Thebes again, revising 
the league, and forcing the Boeotian cities to join it. When the army 
had done its work in Boeotia, its return to the Peloponnesus was 
beset by difficulties. To march through the Megarid was dangerous, 
for the Athenians held the passes, and had redoubled their pre¬ 
cautions. And it was not safe to cross the Corinthian Gulf—the 
way by which they probably had come—for Athenian vessels were 
now on the watch to intercept them. In this embarrassment they 
seem to have resolved to march straight upon Athens, where the 
people were now engaged on the building of Long Walls from the 
city to the harbour. This course was probably suggested by an 
Athenian party of oligarchs, who were always abiding an opportu¬ 
nity to overthrow the democracy. The Peloponnesian army ad¬ 
vanced to Tanagra, near the Attic frontier; but before they crossed 
the borders the Athenians went forth to meet them, 14,000 strong, 
including 1000 Argives and some Thessalian cavalry. T he banish ed 
statesman, Cimon, now, cam e to the Ath enian camp, pitc hed on 
Boeotian soil, and soug ht leave ~to~fight for his coun try—against 
Sparta. The request wa s hasti l y referre d~to (he Council of Five 
Hundred at Athens; it was not granted; and all that Cimon could 
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do was to exhort his partisans to fight valiantly. This act of Cimon 
prepared the way for his recall; in the battle which followed, his 
friends fought so stubbornly that none of them survived. There 
was gr eat slaughter on both s ides; but the Thessalia n horsem en 
des erted during th e comba t, ~and the Laced aemonians'gaine dthe 
victory. But the battle s aved Athe n s, and the victory only enabled 
the vid tors t o return "by the Isthmus and cut down the fruit trees 
of thtMegaxjd. ~~ 

Athens now desired to make a truce with Sparta in order to gain 
time. No man was more fitted to compass this than the exile Cimon, 
whose recent conduct had shown that he was the foe of the foes of 
Athens, even if those foes were Spartans. The people, at the in¬ 
stance of Pericles, passed a decree recalling him; but when Cimon 
had negotiated the truce, he withdrew to a distance from Athens, 
with a tact which we might hardly have expected. 

The Lacedaemonians celebrated their victory by a golden shield 
which they set above the gable of the new temple of Zeus in the altis 
of Olympia, as a gift from the spoils of Tanagra. But the victory did 
not even secure Boeotia. Two months after the battle, the Athen¬ 
ia ns made an e xped ition in t o Boeotia under the command of 
Myronldes. A decisive battle" was fought at Oenophyta, and the 
Athenians became masters of the whole land except Thefces. The 
Boeotian cities were not enrolled in the maritime Confederacy of 
Delos, but their dependence on Athens was expressed in the obliga¬ 
tion of furnishing contingents to her armies. At the same time the 
Phocians entered into the alliance of Athens, and the Opuntian 
Locrians were constrained to acknowledge her supremacy. Such 
were the consequences of Oenophyta and Tanagra. Athens could 
now quietly complete the building of her Long Walls. 

These brilliant successes were crowned, as we have seen, by the 
capture of Aegina; and probably about the same time the acquisi¬ 
tion of Troezen gave the Athenians an important post on the Argolic 
shore. But in the far south their arms were not so prosperous. Since 
the capture of Memphis, no success seems to have been gained, 
and the White Castle still held out. After an ineffectual attempt 
to induce Sparta to cause a diversion by invading Attica, king 
Artaxerxes sent a large army to Egypt under Megabyzus, who was 
supported by a Phoenician fleet. Hav ing won a battle, he drove th e 
Greeks out of Memp his .and shut them up iiLP r os o oitis. an island 
Iorined"by a canal which intersected the Canopic and Sebennytic 
channelsof the NOeTHere heTBl SCbaded them for eighteen month s. 
At las t he drai ned t he canal and turned aside the wa ter, so that the 
Greek ships were left high and dry, and almost thewhole Island was 
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reconnected with the banks. Thus the Persians were able to march 
across to the island. The Greek s having burned their ships retreated 
to Byblos, where they capitulated to Megabyzus and were allowed 
to depart. A tedious march brought them to friendly Cyrene," where 
they found means of returning to their homes. Inaros who kindled 
the revolt was crucified, though his life had been spared by the 
terms of the capitulation. Soon afterwards a relief squadron of 
fifty triremes arrived from Athens. It was attacked by the powerful 
Phoenician fleet in the Mendesian mouth of the Nile, and only a 
few ships escaped. The Persian authority was restored throughout 
the land; the day for Greek control of Egypt had not yet come. 

But though the Athenians lost ships and treasure in this daring, 
ill-fated enterprise, their empire was now at the height of its power. 
They were even able to make the disaster in Egypt a pretext for 
converting the Delian confederacy into an undisguised Athenian 
empire. The triumphant Persian fleet might sail into the Aegean 
sea; Delos was not a safe treasury; the funds of the league must be 
removed to the Athenian Acropolis. 

The empire of Athens now included a continental as well as a 
maritime dominion. The two countrie s which marched on her 
frontiers, Boeotia and Megara, had beco me her sub jec ts. Beyond 
Boeotia, her domiidon extended over Phocis and Locris to the pass 
of Thermopylae. In Argos her influence was predominant, Aegina 
had been added to her Aegean empire, the ships of Aegina to her 
navy. Through the subjection of Megara, the conquest of Aegina, 
and the capture of Troezen, the Saronic bay had almost been 
converted into an Attic lake. 

The great commercial city of the isthmus was the chief and most 
dangerous enemy of Athens, and the next object of the policy of 
Pericles was to convert the Corinthian Gulf into an Attic lake also, 
and so hem in Corinth on both her seas. The possession of the 
Megarid and Boeotia, and especially the station of Naupactus, 
gave Athens control of the northern shores of the gulf, from within 
the gate up to the isthmus. But the southern seaboard was still 
entirely Peloponnesian; and outside the gate, on the Acarnanian 
coast, there were posts which ought to be secured. The general 
Tolmides made a beginning by capturing the Corinthian colony 
Chalcis, opposite Patrae. Then Pericles himself conducted an ex¬ 
pedition to continue the work of Tolmides. Having failed to reduce 
Sicyon he laid siege to Oeniadae, an important and strong-walled 
mart on the Acarnanian coast, but was unable to take it. Though 
no military success was gained, the expedition created a sensa¬ 
tion, and it seems to have led to the adhesion of the Achaean cities 
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to the Athenian alliance. It is certain at least that shortly after¬ 
wards Achaea was an Athenian dependency; and for a few years 
Athenian vessels could sail with a sense of dominion in the Corin¬ 
thian as well as in the Saronic bay. 

Sect. 3. Conclusion op Peace with Persia 

The warfare of recent years had been an enormous strain on the 
resources of Athens, and it was found necessary to increase the 
burden of tribute imposed on her allies. She wanted a relief from 
the strain, but after the expedition of Pericles three or four years 
elapsed before peace was concluded. During that interval there 
seems to have been by mutual consent of the combatants a cessa¬ 
tion from military operations. Lacedaemon and Argos first con¬ 
cluded a treaty of peace for thirty years; and then Cimon , who had 
returned to Athens, negoti ated a t ruce, which was fi xed for five 
years, bet ween the Athenians and Pelop onnesians. 

As soon as the peace was arranged, Athens and her allies were 
able to resume their warfare against Persia, and to no man could 
that warfare be more safely or fitly entrusted than to the hero of 
the Eurymedon river. Pericles may have been well pleased to use 
Cimon’s military experience; and an amicable arrangement seems 
to have been made, Cimon undertaking not to interfere with the 
policy of Pericles. Gossip said that Cimon’s sister had much to do 
with bringing to pass the reconciliation. “The charms as well as the 
intrigues of Elpinice appear to have figured conspicuously in the 
memoirs of Athenian biographers: they were employed by one 
party as a means of calumniating Cimon, by the other for dis¬ 
crediting Pericles.” 2 But we need not heed the gossip. Women 
played no part in the history of Athena’s city. 

The Phoenician fleet, which had put down the Egyptian rebel¬ 
lion, was afterward sent to re-establish the authority of Artaxerxes 
in the island of Cyprus; and accordingly Cimon sailed thither with 
a squadron of 200 vessels. He detached sixty to help a princelet 
who had succeeded in defying the Persians in the fens of the Delta 
of the Nile; for the Athenians, even after their calamity, had not 
entirely abandoned the thought of Egyptian, conquest. Then he 
laid siege to Cition. It was the last enterprise of the man who had 
conducted the war against Persia ever since the battle of Mycale. 
He died during the blockade; and his death marks the beginning 
of a new period in which hostilities between Greek and Persian 
slumber. But one final success was gained. Raising the siege of 
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Cition, because there was no food, the fleet arrived off Salamis, and 
the Greeks gained a double victory by sea and land over the 
rhoenician and Cilician ships. 

But this victory did not encourage the Athenians to continue 
the war. We have no glimpse of the counsels of their statesmen at 
this moment; but the facts of the situation enable us to understand 
their resolution to make peace with the Great King. The events of 
recent years had proved to them that it was beyond the strength of 
Athens to carry on war at the same time, in any effectual way, with 
the common enemy of all the Greeks and with her rivals among 
the Greeks themselves. It was therefore necessary to choose be¬ 
tween peace with Persia and peace in Greece. But an enduring 
peace in Greece could only be purchased by the surrender of those 
successes which Athens had lately gained. Corinth would never 
acquiesce, until she had won back her old predominant position in 
her western gulf; so long as she was hemmed in, as Athens had 
hemmed her in, she would inevitably seize any favourable hour to 
strike for her release. Some Athenian politicians would have been 
ready to retreat from the positions which had been recently seized 
and of which the occupation was most galling to Corinth. But 
Pericles, who had won those positions, was a strong imperialist. The 
aim of his statesmanship was to increase the Athenian empire and 
to spread the political influence of Athens within the borders of 
Greece. He was unwilling to let any part of her empire go, for 
the sake of earning new successes against the barbarian. The death 
of Cimon, who had been the soul of the Persian war, may have 
helped Pericles to carry through his determination to bring that war 
to an end. And the Great King on his side was disposed to nego¬ 
tiate; for the Greek victory of Cyprian Salamis had been followed 
by a revolt of Megabyzus, the general who had quelled the in¬ 
surrection of Egypt. 

Accordingly peace was made with Persia, There is a dark mist 
about the negotiations, so dark that it has been questioned whether 
a formal treaty was ever concluded. But there can be no reasonable 
doubt that Athens came to an understanding with Artaxerxes, and 
that peace ensued; and it is equally certain that there was a definite 
contract, by which Persia undertook not to send ships of war into 
the Aegean, and Athens gave a similar pledge securing the coasts of 
the Persian empire against attack. An embassy from Athens and 
her allies must have waited on the Great King at Susa; and the 
terms of the arrangement must have been put in writing. But, on 
the other hand, there was no treaty as between two Greek states. 
The Great King would never have consented to treat either with a 
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Greek city or a federation of Greek cities as an equal. And he 
certainly did not stoop to the humiliation of formally acknowledg¬ 
ing the independence of the Greek cities of Asia. It was enough that 
he should graciously promise to make certain concessions. But, 
whatever were the diplomatic forms of the agreement, both parties 
meant peace, and peace was maintained. It has been called the 
Peace of Callias; and we have a record which makes it probable 
that the chief ambassador was Callias, the richest man at Athens, 
and the husband of Cimon’s sister. 

The first act in the strife of Greece and Persia thus closes. All 
the cities of Hellas which had come under barbarian sway had been 
reunited to the world of free Hellenic states; except in one outlying 
comer. The Greek cities of Cyprus were left to struggle with the 
Phoenicians as best they might; and the Phoenicians soon got the 
upper hand and held it for many years. They tried to extirpate 
Greek civilisation from the island; but Greek civilisation was a 
hardy growth, and we shall hereafter see Greek dynasties again in 
power. 

Sect. 4. Athenian Reverses. The Thirty Years’ Peace 

The peace with Persia, however, was not followed by further 
Athenian expansion within the defined limits; on the contrary, some 
of the most recent acquisitions of the Athenian empire began to 
fall away. Orchomenus and Chaeronea and some other towns in. 
western Boeotia were seized by exiled oligarchs; and it was nec¬ 
essary for Athens to intervene promptly. The general Tolmides 
went forth with a wholly inadequate number of troops. He took 
and garrisoned Chaeronea, but did not attempt Orchomenus. On 
his way home he was set upon by the exiles from Orchomenus and 
some others, in the neighbourhood of Coronea, and defeated. He 
was himself slain; many of the hoplites were taken prisoners; and 
the Athenians in order to obtain their release resigned Boeotia. 
Thus the battle of Coronea undid the work of Oenophyta. 

Athens had little reason to regret this loss; for dominion in 
Boeotia was not really conducive to the consolidation of her empire. 
To maintain control over the numerous city-states of the Boeotian 
country would have been a constant strain on her military re¬ 
sources, which would hardly have been remunerative. The loss of 
Boeotia was followed by the loss of Phods and Locris. It was 
strange enough that Phods should fall away. A few years before the 
Phodans had taken possession of Delphi* The Spartans had sent 
an army to rescue the shrine from their hands, and give it back to 
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the Delphians; but as soon as the Spartans had gone, an Athenian 
army came, led by Pericles, and restored the sanctuary to the 
Phocians. It was a Sacred War, but so conducted that it did not 
make a breach of the Five Years’ Truce. Yet, although their posi¬ 
tion at Delphi seemed to depend on the support of Athens, the 
Phocians now deserted her alliance. The change was due to an 
oligarchical reaction in the Phocian cities, consequent on the 
oligarchical rising in Boeotia. 

The defeat of Coronea dimmed the prestige of Athenian arms; 
and still more serious results ensued. Euboea and Megara revolted 
at the same moment; here too oligarchical parties were.at work. 
Perides, who was a General, immediately went to Euboea with the 
regiments of seven of the tribes, while those of the remaining three 
marched into the Megarid. But he had no sooner reached the 
island than he was overtaken by the news that the garrison in the 
dty of Megara had be en massacred and that a Peloponnesian 
army was threatening Attica. He promptly returned, and his first 
object was to unite his forces with the troops in the Megarid, which 
were under the command of Andocides. But king Pleistoanax and 
the Lacedaemonians were, between them, commanding the east 
coast-road. Andoddes was compelled to return to Attica by 
creeping round the corner of the Corinthian Gulf at Aegosthenae 
and passing through Boeotia. The troops were guided by a man 
of Megara named Pythion, and the gratitude of the three tribes 
“whom he saved by leading them from Pagae, through Boeotia, to 
Athens” was recorded on his funeral monument. The stone has 
survived, and the verses written upon it are a touching reminiscence 
of a moment of great peril. But when the whole army united in 
Attica, the peril was passed. The return of Perides had disconcerted 
king Pleistoanax, who commanded the Lacedaemonians, and 
having advanced only as far as the Thriasian plain he withdrew, 
deeming it useless to strike at Athens. Perides was thus set free to 
carry out the reduction of Euboea. Histiaea, the city in the north 
of the island, was most hardly dealt with, probably because her 
resistance was most obstinate; the people were driven out, their 
territory annexed to Athens; and the new settlement of Oreos took 
the place of Histiaea. In other cases the position of each state was 
settled by an agreement; and the arrangements which were made 
with Chalcis are still preserved on stone. The alarm of the Athen¬ 
ians is reflected in reductions of tribute which they allowed to their 
subject states; they feared that the example of Euboea might 
spread. The truce of five years was now approaching its end, and 
peace was felt to be so indispensable that they resigned themselves 
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to purchasing a more durable treaty by considerable concessions. 
They had lost Megara, but they still held the two ports, Nisaea 
and Pagae. These, as well as Achaea, they agreed to surrender, and 
on this basis a peace was concluded for thirty years between the 
Athenians and the Peloponnesians. All the allies of both sides were 
enumerated in the treaty, and it was stipulated that neither Athens 
nor Lacedaemon was to admit into her alliance an ally of the other, 
while neutral states might join which ever alliance they chose. 

It was a humiliating peace for Athens, and perhaps would not 
have been concluded but for the alarm which had been caused by 
the inroad of the Peloponnesians into Attic territory. While the loss 
of Boeotia was probably a gain, and the evacuation of Achaea might 
be lightly endured, the loss of the Megarid was a serious blow. For, 
while Athens held the long walls and the passes of Geranea, she 
had complete immunity from Peloponnesian invasions of her soil. 
Henceforth Attica was always exposed to such aggressions. Besides 
this, her position in the Crisaean Gulf was greatly weakened. The 
attempt which she had made to win a land-empire had succeeded 
only for a brief space; the lesson was that she must devote her 
whole energy to maintaining her maritime dominion. It was a 
gloomy moment for the Athenians; and it must have required all 
the tact and eloquence of Pericles to restore the shaken confidence 
and revive the drooping spirits. Euboea at all events was safe, and 
men might look back over sixty years to that .victory which had 
been won by their ancestors, in a critical hour, over a joint attack 
of the Boeotians and Chalcidians. On that occasion a tithe of the 
spoil had been dedicated to Athena. Pericles now set up a bronze 
chariot with this tithe, and so associated the earlier victory with 
his own. The parallel was dose; for the rebellion of Euboea had 
been mainly instigated by the Boeotian oligarchs who freed their 
own land from Athenian control. The marble base on which the 
chariot stood, on the Acropolis, has been found, and a few letters of 
the inscribed verses, which Herodotus read and copied, can be made 
out. The recollection that the sons of the Athenians “quenched 
tire insolence” of the Boeotians, as those verses have it, was indeed 
the only consolation that could be offered for the defeat of Coronea. 
While he made the most of the reduction of Euboea, Pericles may 
have also dwelt on the prospects of the Attic sea-empire. He may 
have elated them by words such as he is reported to have used at a 
later moment of despondency. "Of the two divisions of the world t 
accessible to man, the land and the sea, there is one of which you j 
are absolute masters, and have, or may have, the dominion to any 
extent you please. Neither the Great King nor any nation on earth 
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can hinder a navy like yours from penetrating whithersoever you 
choose to sail.” 8 

Sect. 5. The Imperialism oe Pericles, and the 
Opposition to his Policy 

The cities of the Athenian alliance might have claimed, when 
the Persian war was ended, that the “Confederacy” should be 
broken up and that they should resume their original and rightful 
freedom. The fair answer to this claim would have been, that peace 
had indeed come, but that it would endure only so long as a power 
was maintained strong enough to stand up against the might of 
Persia. Dissolve the Confederacy, and the cities will severally and 
speedily become the prey of the barbarian. But in any case, the 
Confederacy had become an Empire, and Athens was in the full 
career of an ambitious “imperialist” state. The tributes which she 
imposed on her subjects were probably not oppressive, and were 
constantly revised; when the Five Years’ Truce was about to be 
Reduction concluded, she reduced the tribute, which had been increased under 
4SOB b £ te ’ the stress of the war, to its former amount. She did not force her 
own coinage upon her subjects; every city might have its own 
mint, and most of them had. But there was much that was galling 
in her empire, to communities in which the love of freedom was 
strongly developed. The revolt and reduction of Euboea showed in 
its undisguised shape the rule of might. It must however be re¬ 
membered, in judging of the feelings of the cities towards their 
mistress, that in nearly every city there were an oligarchical and 
a democratical party. The democracy was supported by Athens 
and was generally friendly to her; the oligarchs were always on the 
watch for an opportunity to rebel. And for this reason, a revolt is 
not in itself evidence that Athens was unpopular among her allies. 
The Carian and Lycian cities began to fall away after the peace 
with Persia; 4 but most of them were only superficially Hellenized, 
and Athens let them go, not thinking it worth while to take 
measures for retaining her control of them. 

Pericles had been the guide of the Athenian people in the recent 
war; his counsels had directed their imperial policy. But that policy 
had not been unchallenged; his leadership had not been unopposed. 
There was a strong oligarchical party at Athens which not only dis¬ 
liked the democracy of their city, but arraigned her empire. Most of 

'Thucydides, ii. 62 (transl, Jowett), 

‘The Carian tribute-district existed only for four years, 443 - 2 — 43^-8 B.C.; 
♦he ren J rp' > nt nf th#» f!«ri n riti'M ^wb thpn "Hrfad fn tTin Tnntan 
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this party attacked the imperialist policy of PericW nurelv from 
party motives, and foFlHe purpose of attacking him; but there was 
one man at least who may claim the credit of having honestly 
espoused the cause of the allied cities against the unscrupulous 
selfishness of his own city. This was T hucydide s, the son of Me- Anti-im- 
lesias, a man who had connexions with many of the allies. He main- P^ i l5ts ~ 
tained that the tribute should be reserved exclusively for the pur- pions of 
pose for which it was levied, the defence of Greece against Persia, hie cities, 
and that Athens had no right to spend it on other things, espe¬ 
cially on things which concerned herself alone, and did not benefit 
the cities. It was an injustice that these cities should have to defray 
any part of the costs of an Athenian campaign in Boeotia or of a 
new temple in Athens. This was a just view, but justice is never 
entirely compatible with the growth of a country to political great¬ 
ness, and Pericles was resolved to make his country great at all 
hazards. For this purpose his policy towards the allied cities was— 
in a phrase which seems to have been his own—“to keep them well 
in hand.” It is pleasant to find that voices were raised against his 
unscrupulous imperialism. 

The more extreme section of the party which supported Thucy¬ 
dides would not have hesitated to betray Athens into the hands of 
her foes for the sake of overthrowing the democracy. They had 
tried to do this at the time of the battle of Tanagra. Much less 
would they have scrupled to give secret help to the oligarchical OligarcM- 
parties which worked against Athenian rule in the subject cities. 

Oligarchy had raised its head in many places during the Five 
Years’ Truce. Oligarchical movements had led to the loss of 
Boeotia; oligarchical movements had caused the revolts of Megara 
and Euboea; oligarchy had even prevailed in Phocis. There can be 
little doubt that this widespread oligarchical activity had its echo 
in Athens; and that in these years the party opposed to Pericles 
was loud and aggressive. He met that opposition with remarkable 
dexterity. He introduced a new policy, which, while it was thor¬ 
oughly imperialist, was so popular at Athens that his adversaries 
were silenced. 

Among the measures which Pericles initiated to strengthen the The oct- 
empire of his city, none was more important in its results than the 
system of settling Athenian citizens abroad. Like measures of many 
great statesmen, this policy effected the solution of two diverse 
problems. The colonies which were thus sent to different parts of 
the empire, served as garrisons in the lands of subject alHes, and 
they also helped to provide for part of the superfluous population of 
Athw Th* first of th^e Perirle»n demchies w !C established in Colonis*- 
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the Thracian Chersonese, under the personal supervision of Pericles 
himself. Lands were bought from the allied cities of the peninsula, 
and a thousand Athenian citizens, chiefly of the poor and unem¬ 
ployed, were allotted farms and assigned to the several cities. The 
payment for the land was made in the shape of a reduction of the 
tribute. At the same time Pericles restored the wall which Miltiades 
had built across the isthmus, to protect the country against the 
Thracians; in view of the rising power of the Thracian prince 
Teres, this precaution was wise. 

The out-settlements in the Chersonese—which were probably 
followed by out-settlements in Lemnos and Imbros, the island 
warders of the gate of the Propontis—were the most important of 
all. The same policy was at the same time adopted in Euboea and 
some of the islands of the Aegean, and in a mysterious place, the 
Thracian Brea, which probably lay west of the Strymon. The 
original act of the colonisation of Brea has been preserved, and the 
provision that all the settlers shall belong to the two poorest classes 
of the people, on the Solonian classification, illustrates the character 
of the Periclean cleruchies. The policy was naturally popular at 
Athens, since it provided for thousands of unemployed who cum¬ 
bered the streets; and perhaps it may be regarded as one of the 
happiest strokes devised by Pericles for increasing his ascendency 
and confounding his opponents. But it was a policy which was 
highly unpopular among the allies, in whose territories the settle¬ 
ments were made; and it gave perhaps more dissatisfaction than 
any other feature of Athenian rule. 

Most Athenian citizens were naturally allured by a policy of ex¬ 
pansion which made their city great and powerful without exacting 
heavy sacrifices from themselves. The day had not yet come when 
they were unwilling to undertake military service, and they were 
content as long as the cost of maintaining the empire did not tax 
their purses. The empire furthered the extension of their trade, 
and increased their prosperity. The average Athenian burgher was 
not hindered by his own full measure of freedom from being willing 
to press, with as little scruple as any tyrant, the yoke of his city 
upon the necks of other communities. So long as the profits of em¬ 
pire were many and its burdens light, the Athenian democracy 
would feel few searchings of heart in adopting the imperialism of 
Pericles. 

That imperialism was indeed of a lofty kind. The aim of the 
statesman who guided the destinies of Athens in these days of her 
greatness was to make her the queen of Hellas; to spread her sway 
on the mainland as well as beyond the seas; and to make her 
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political influence felt in those states which it would have been un¬ 
wise and perhaps impossible to draw within the borders of her 
empire. The full achievement of this ideal would have meant the 
union of all the Greeks, an union held together by the power of 
Athens, but having a natural support in a common religion, com¬ 
mon traditions, common customs, and a common language. 

Shortly before the loss of Boeotia through the defeat of Coronea, 448 b.c., 

Athens addressed to Greece an open declaration of her Panhellenic j^tes a 

ambition. She invited the Greek states to send representatives to an Pan- 
Hellenic congress at Athens, for the purpose of discussing certain hellenic 
matters of common interest. To restore the temples which had to^StOTe 
been burned by the Persians, to pay the votive offerings which were the 
due to the gods for the great deliverance, and to take common 
measures for clearing the seas of piracy;—this was the programme by the 
which Athens proposed to the consideration of Greece. The invita- Persians 
tion did not go to the west, for the Italiots and Siceliots were not 
directly concerned in the Persian war, but it went to all the cities of 
old Greece, and to the cities and islands which belonged to the 
Athenian empire. If the congress had taken place it would have 
inaugurated an amphictiony of all Hellas, and Athens would have 
been the centre of this vast religious union. It was a sublime pro¬ 
ject, but it could not be. It was not to be expected that Sparta 
would fall in with a project which, however noble and pious it 
sounded, might tempt or help Athens to strike out new and perilous 
paths of ambition and aggrandisement. The Athenian envoys were 
rebuffed in the Peloponnesus, and the plan fell through. Immedi- The invi- 
ately after this, the revolution in Boeotia deprived Athens of her ejected, 
empire on the mainland. 

Sect. 6. The Restoration of the Temples 

It remained then for Athens to carry out that part of the pro- The mo- 
gramme which concerned herself, and restore in greater splendour *^of the 
the temples of her city and her land. We shall miss the meaning of a t Athras 
the architectural monuments which now began to rise under the under 
direction and influence of Pericles, if we do not clearly grasp their PeticIes - 
historical motive, and recognise their immediate connexion with the 
Persian war. It devolved upon the city, as a religious duty, to make 
good the injuries which the barbarian had inflicted upon the habita¬ 
tions of her gods, and fully to pay her debt of gratitude to heaven 
for the defeat of the Mede. And seeing that Athens had won her 
great empire through that defeat, the gods might well expect that 
she would perform this duty on no small scale and in no niggardly 
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spirit. In this, above all, was the greatness of Pericles displayed, 
that he discerned the importance of performing it on a grand scale. 
He recognised that the city by ennobling the houses of her gods 
would ennoble herself; and that she could express her own might 
and her ideals in no worthier way than by the erection of beautiful 
temples. His architectural plans went farther than this, and we can 
see that he was influenced by the example of the Pisistratids; but 
the chief buildings of the Periclean age, it should always be re¬ 
membered, were, like the Athenian empire itself, the direct <-onse- 
quence of the Persian invasion. 

Of the monuments which in the course of twenty years changed 
the appearance of the Acropolis, one of the first was a gigantic 
statue of Athena, wrought in bronze. The goddess stood near the 
west brow of her own hill, looking south-westward, and her helmet 
and the tip of her lance flashing in the sun could be seen far off at 
sea. But nothing was so pressing as to ca rry do completion the n ew 
hougepf thg^oddess. which had been begun in the days oTTEemis- 
tocles and never finished. The work was now resumed on the same 
site, and the same foundations; but it was resumed on an entirely 
different plan, which was drawn up by the gifted architect Ictinus. 
The new temple was slightly broader but considerably shorter than 
it would have been if the old design had been carried out, and in¬ 
stead of foreign Parian marble, native Attic from the quarries of 
Pentelicus was employed. Cal licrate s, another expert architect, 
superintended the execution of the plan which Ictinus had con¬ 
ceived. It is not within our province to enter here into the archi¬ 
tectural beauties of this perfect D orian temp le, which came after¬ 
wards to be generally known as the P arthen on. The building con¬ 
tained two rooms, between which there was no communication. The 
eastern room into which one entered from the pronaos was the 
temple proper, and contained the statue of the goddess. 31 was 
about a hundred feet long, and was hence officially called the 
Hecatpippedgs. The door of the small western room was on the 
west side of the temple. This chamber was perhaps designed for the 
habitation of invis ible maidens wh o attend t he maiden godd ess; it 
is at least certain that it was called the Parthendn. It is easy to 
imagine how a word which designated as the room of the Maidens 
part of the house of the Maiden, could soon come to be associated 
popularly with the whole building, and the name Parthenon came 
to mean for the ordinary ear, in defiance of official usage, the 
temple of Athena Parthenos, and not the chamber of her virgins. 

The goddess stood in her dwelling, majestic and smiling, her 
tolossal figure arrayed in a golde n robe, a helmet on he r head, her 
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right hand holding a golden Victory, and her left resting on her 
shield, while the snake Erichthonius was coiled at her feet. It was 
a wooden statue covered with ivory and gold—ivory for the exposed 
flesh, gold for the raiment—and hence called chryselephantine. It 
was wrought by the Athenian sculptor of genius who has given his 
name to the plastic art of the Periclean age, Phidias, the son of 
Charmides. He had already made his fame by another beautiful 
statue of the goddess of the city, which the out-settlers who went 
forth to colonise Lemnos dedicated on the Acropolis. The Lemnian 
Athena was wrought in bronze and it revealed Athena to her people 
in the guise of their friend, while the image of the Parthenon showed 
her rather as their queen. Both these creations have perished, but 
copies have been preserved from which we can frame some far-off 
idea of the sculptor’s work. 

To Phidias too was entrusted the task of designing and carrying 
out those plastic decorations which were necessary to the comple¬ 
tion of a great temple. With the metopes of the lofty entablature, 
from which Centaurs and Giants stood out in high relief, the great 
master had probably little to do. But in the two pediments and on 
the frieze which ran round the wall of the temple, within the colon¬ 
nade, he left monuments of his genius and his skill, for mankind to 
adore. The triangle above the eastern portal was adorned with the 
scene of the birth of Athena, who has sprung from the head of Zeus, 
at the rising of the sun and the setting of the moon; and Iris the 
heavenly messenger was shown, going forth to carry the goocfnews 
to the ends of the world. The pediment of the western end was 
occupied with the passage in the life of the goddess, that specially 
appertained to Attica—her triumph on the Acropolis in her contest 
with her rival Poseidon, for the lordship of the land. The olive 
which came forth from the earth by her enchantment was probably 
shown; and we should like to believe that at the northern and 
southern ends reclined the two river gods, Eridanus and Ilisus, each 
at the side which was nearest his own waters. The subject of the 
wonderful frieze which encircled the temple from end to end was 
the most solemn of all the ceremonies which the Athenians per¬ 
formed in honour of their queen. At the great Panathenaic festival, 
every fourth year, they went up in long procession to her temple 
to present her with a new robe. The advance of this procession, 
starting from the western side, and moving simultaneously along 
the northern and southern sides, to meet at the eastern entrance, 
was vividly shown on the frieze of the Parthenon. Walking along 
the peristyle and looking upwards, the spectator saw the Athenian 
knights—beautiful young men—on horseback, charioteers, citizens 
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on foot, musicians, kine and sheep led for sacrifice, stately maidens 
with sacred vessels, the nine archons of the city, all advancing to 
the house of Athena where she entertains the celestials on her feast- 
day. The high gods are seated on thrones, Zeus on one side of 
Athena, Hephaestus on the other; and near the goddess is a peplos 
—perhaps the old peplos—in the hands of a priest. The western 
side of the frieze is still in its place, but the rest has been removed 
—the greater part to our own island. 

Athena Polias had now two houses side by side on her hill. For The old 
the old restored temple was not destroyed, nor was her old image 
removed from it. But in her character of Victory, yet another small 
habitation was built for her by the architect Callicrates, about the 
same time,® on the bastion which the hill throws out on its south- Temple of 
western side. It was an appropriate spot for the house of Victory. 

The Athenian standing on that platform saw Salamis and Aegina 
near him; his eye ranged along the Argolic coast, to the distant 
citadel of Corinth and the mountains of the Megarid; under the 
shadow of Victory he could lose himself in reveries of memory and 
dreams of hope. The motive of the temple, as a memorial of the 
Persian war, was written dear in the frieze. Whereas the sculptures 
of other temples of this period only alluded indirectly to that great 
struggle, by the representation of mythical wars—such as the war 
of Greek and Amazons, or of Lapitbs and Centaurs, or of gods and 
giants; on the frieze of Athena Nike a battle between the Greeks 
and Persians is portrayed. It is the battle of Plataea; for Greeks 
are shown fighting in the Persian host. 

But there were other shrines of other gods in Athens and Attica, The 
which had been wrecked by the Persians, and which were now to be Hephae° f 
restored. From the west side of the Acropolis, as one looks down s tus (pop- 
on the western quarter of the city, no building is so prominent, or tJje 

can ever have been so prominent, as the Dorian temple of Pentelic xheseum). 
marble which crowns the hill of Colonus, and replaced an older 
temple of the limestone of Piraeus. It is the temple which “the 
sons of Hephaestus” built for their sire, the god of handicraftsmen, 
who was always worshipped with special devotion at Athens—it is 
significant that on the frieze of the Parthenon he sits next the lady 
of the land. This house of Hephaestus is the only Greek temple 
that is not a ruin. About the same time, a marble temple of The 
Poseidon rose on the extreme point of southern Attica, the promon- 
tory of Sunium. The Persian invasion had probably been fatal to 
the old temple of poros-stone. Here the sea-god, "to whom men 

1 An inscription, of c. 450 B.C., providing for the building of the temple and 
altar, has been recently discovered. 
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pray at Sunium,” seems to have had his own house, looking down 
upon his own domain; he was not forced here, as on the Acropolis, 
to share a sanctuary with Athena; but the goddess had a separate 
temple of her own hard by. 

At the other extremity of the Attic land, the shrine of the god¬ 
desses of Eleusis had likewise been destroyed by the barbarians. 
The rebuilding had been soon begun, but, like the new temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis, the work had been discontinued owing 
to the claims of war on the revenue of the state. Under Pericles it 
was taken up again and completed; Ictinus made the design and 
Coroebus carried it out. The new Hall of Mysteries was built oi 
the dark stone of Eleusis; one side of it was formed by the rock oi 
the hill under which it was built; and the stone steps around the 
walls would have seated about 3000. As the place was close to 
the Megarian frontier, a strong wall with towers was erected round 
the precincts of the shrine; so that the place had the aspect of a 
fortress. 

These splendid buildings required a large outlay of money, and 
thus gave the political opponents of Pericles a welcome handle 
against him. Thucydides was the leader of the outcry. He accused 
Pericles not merely of squandering the resources of the state which 
ought to be kept as a reserve for war, but of misappropriating the 
money of the Confederacy for purely Athenian purposes. Athens, it 
was said, was “like a vain woman, adorning herself with pendants 
of precious stones, and statues, and temples that cost a thousand 
talents.” It is certainly true that some money was taken from the 
treasury of the Hellenotamiae for the new buildings, but this was 
only a very small part of the cost, which was mainly defrayed by 
the treasury of Athena and by the public treasury of Athens. There 
was however a good case against Pericles both on grounds of policy 
and on grounds of justice. The plea for taking a part of the tribute 
(perhaps a sixtieth—besides the sixtieth which was consecrated 
to Athena) doubtless was that the restoration of Greek temples 
destroyed by the Persians was a duty which devolved upon all the 
Greeks. But Pericles, with bold sophistry, argued that the allies 
had no reason to complain, so long as Athens defended them effi¬ 
ciently; this was the contract, and they had no right to interfere in 
her disposition of the funds. Three years after the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, Thucydides thought that he could bring the question to an 
issue, and he asked the people to adjudicate by the sherd. But the 
people voted for the ostracism of Thucydides, and henceforward 
Pericles had no opponent of influence to thwart his policy or cross 
his way. The buildings already begun could now be continued 
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without criticism and new works could be undertaken. A great Hall 
of Music or Odeon, intended for the musical contests which had 
recently been added to the Panathenaic celebrations, was now 
erected on the east side of the Theatre of Dionysus. Its roof, made 
of the masts and yard-arms of captured Persian ships, was pointed 
like a tent, and wits compared it to the helmet of Pericles the 
strategos. “The trial by sherd is over,” says some one in a play Cratiuu3 
which the comic poet Cratinus put on the stage at this time; “so ^ P t ^ clea 
here comes Pericles, our peak-headed Zeus, with the Odeon set on Thrattai). 
his crown.” 

Though Cimon, when he constructed the southern wall of the The new 
Acropolis, also built a new entrance-gate facing south-westward, it pyj£ ea 
was too small and unimposing to relieve the frowning aspect of the 
walled hill. A more worthy approach, worthy of the Parthenon, was 
devised by the architect Mnesicles and met the approbation of 
Pericles. The buildings designed by Mnesicles occupied the whole 
west side of the hill. In the centre, on the brow of the height and 
facing westward, was to be the entrance with five gates, and on 
either side of this two vast columned halls—reaching to the north 
and south brinks of the hill—in which the Athenians could walk 
sheltered from sun and rain. Thrown out on the projecting cliffs in 
front of these halls were to be two spacious wings, flanking the 
ascent to the central gate. But the plan of Mnesides took no ac¬ 
count of the sanctuaries on the south-western part of the Acropolis, 
on which his new buildings would encroach. The southern colon¬ 
nade would have cut short the precinct of Artemis Brauronia and 
the adjacent southern wing would have infringed on the endosure 
of Athena Nike. On the north side there were no such impediments. 

The priests of these goddesses raised objections to the execution of 
the architect’s plan at the expense of their sacred precincts, and in 
consequence the grand idea of Mnesides was only partly carried 
out. But even after the building had been begun, Perides and his 
architect never abandoned the hope that the scruples of the priests 
might ultimately be overcome; and, while they omitted altogether 
the southern colonnade and reduced the proportions of the southern 
wing, they built in such a way that at some future time the structure 
might be easily enlarged to the measures of the original design. On 
the northern side, too, the idea of Mnesides was not completed, but 
for a different reason. The covered colonnade was never built; it 
was left to the last, and, when the time came, Athens was threatened 
by a great war, and deemed it unwise to undertake any futther out¬ 
lay on building. But the north-western, wing was built add was Pinaco- 
adorned with paintings. The greatest paintings that Athens poS- thcca ' 
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sessed were however not on the hill but in buildings below; and they 
belonged to a somewhat earlier age. It was Cimon who brought 
Polygnotus of Thasos to Athens, and it was when Cimon was in 
power that he, in collaboration with Micon, another eminent paint¬ 
er, decorated with life-size frescoes the new Theseum and the Ana- 
ceurn, on the north side of the Acropolis, and the walls of the Paint¬ 
ed Portico in the market-place. We have already cast a glance at the 
picture of the Battle of Marathon. The most famous of the pictures 
of the Thasian master was executed, after he had left Athens, for 
the speech-hall of the Cnidians at Delphi. Its subject was the under¬ 
world visited by Odysseus. 

If it was vain for Athens to hope that Greece would yield her any 
formal acknowledgment of headship, she might at all events have 
the triumph of exerting intellectual influence even in the lands 
which were least ready to admit her claims. And in the field of art 
she partly fulfilled the ambition of Pericles, who, when he could not 
make her the queen, desired that she should be the instructress, of 
Helas. When Phidias had completed the great statue of Athena in 
gold and ivory, and had seen it set up in the new temple, he went 
forth, invited by the men of Elis, to make the image for the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. For five years in his workshop in the Altis the 
Athenian sculptor wrought at the “great chryselephantine god,” and 
the colossal image which came from his hands was probably the 
highest creation ever achieved by the plastic art of Greece. The 
Panhellenic god, seated on a lofty throne, and clad in a golden robe, 
held a Victory in his right hand, a sceptre in his left. He was beard¬ 
ed, and his hair was wreathed with a branch of olive. Many have 
borne witness to the impression which the serene aspect of this 
manifest divinity always produced upon the heart of the beholder. 
“Let a man sick and weary in his soul, who has passed through 
many distresses and sorrows, whose pillow is unvisited by kindly 
sleep, stand in front of this image; he will, I deem, forget all the 
terrors and troubles of human life.” An Athenian had wrought, for 
one of the two great centres of Hellenic religion, the most sublime 
expression of the Greek ideal of godhead. Nor was Phidias the only 
Athenian artist who worked abroad; we also find the architect Ic¬ 
tinus engaged in designing temples in the Peloponnesus. 

Sect. 7. The Piraeus. Growth of Athenian Trade 

The Piraeus had grown enormously since it had been fortified by 
Themistocles; it was now one of the great ports and cheaping-towns 
“in the midst of Hellas,” and Pericles took in hand to make it a 
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greater and fairer place. There was one weak point in the common 
defences of Piraeus and Athens. Between Munychia and the 
extreme end of the southern wall which ran down to the strand of 
Phaleron, there was an unfortified piece of marshy shore, where an 
enemy might land at night. This defect might have been remedied 
by building a cross-wall, but a wholly different plan was adopted, 
rhe mid- A new long wall was built, running parallel and close to the northern 
VVaU° nS w'all, and, like it, joining the fortification of Piraeus with the “upper 
city,” as Athens was locally called. The southern or Phaleron wall 
consequently ceased to be part of the system of defence and was 
allowed to fall into disrepair. Round the three harbours shipsteads 
were constructed, in which the vessels could lie high and dry; and 
on the wharfs and quays new storehouses and buildings of sundry 
kinds arose for the convenience of shipping and trade. On the east 
side of the great Harbour the chief traffic was carried on. in the 
Enroorion. Place of Commerce. This mart was marked off by boundary stones, 
some of which are still preserved, and was subject to the control of 
a special board of officers. The most famous of the buildings in the 
Place of Commerce was the colonnade known as the Deigma or 
Show-place, where merchants showed their wares. But Pericles was 
not content with the erection of new buildings; the whole town, 
which crept up the slopes of Munychia from the quays of the great 
Harbour, was laid out on a completely new system, which created 
considerable interest in Greece. It was the rectangular system, on 
which the main streets run parallel and are cut by cross streets at 
right angles. The Piraeus was the first town in Europe where this 
plan was adopted, which we now see carried out on a large scale in 
many modern cities. The idea was due to Hippodamus, an architect 
of Miletus, a man of a speculative as well as practical turn, who 
tried with less success to apply his principles of symmetry to poli¬ 
tics, and sketched the scheme of a model state whose institutions 
were as precisely correlated as the streets of his model town. 

The increase of Athenian trade was largely due to the decline of 
the merchant cities of Ionia, as well as to the blow which was struck 
to Phoenician commerce by the victory of Greece over Persia. The 
decay of Ionian commerce is strikingly reflected in the tribute- 
records of the Athenian Confederacy, where the small sums paid by 
the Ionians are contrasted with the larger tributes of the cities on 
(Tribute the shores of the Propontis. Lampsacus contributes twice as much as 
^ acuSj Ephesus. Both trade and industry migrated from the eastern to the 
tais.; of western and northern shores of the Aegean; and as this change coin- 
Ephesus, dded with the rise of her empire, it was Athens that it chiefly profit¬ 
ed. The population of Athens and her harbour multiplied; and 
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about this time the whole number of the inhabitants of Attica seems 
to have been about 250,000—perhaps more than twice as large as 
the population of the Corinthian state. But nearly half of these in¬ 
habitants were slaves; for one consequence of the growth of manu¬ 
factures was the inflowing of slave “hands” into the manufacturing 
towns. In towns where the people subsisted on the fruits of agricul¬ 
ture the demand for slaves remained small. It should be observed 
that, although Greece, and especially Athens, consumed large quan¬ 
tities of corn brought from beyond the seas, this did not ruin the 
agriculture of Greece; the costs of transport were so great that 
home-grown corn could still be profitable. 

Except in remote or unusually conservative regions, money had 
now entirely displaced more primitive standards of exchange and 
valuation. Most Greek states of any size issued their own coins, and 
their money at this time was in almost all cases silver. Silver had 
become plentiful, and prices had necessarily gone up. Thus the 
price of barley and wheat had become two or three times dearer 
than a hundred years before. Far more remarkable was the increase 
in the price of stock. In the days of Solon a sheep could be bought 
for a drachma; in the days of Pericles, its cost might approach fifty 
drachmae. As money was cheap, interest should have been low; 
but mercantile enterprise was so active, the demand for capital so 
great, and security so inadequate, that the usual price of a loan was 
twelve per cent. 

Sect, 8. Athenian Enterprise in Italy 

In the far west Athens was spreading her influence and pushing 
her trade. She supplied Etruria with her black red-figured pottery, 
and there was a market for these products of her industry even in 
the remote valley of the Po. Her ships brought back metal-works 
from TuScany, carpets and cushions from Carthage, corn, cheese 
and pork form Sicily. The Greek cities of Sicily had gradually 
adopted the Attic standard for their currency; and in the little 
Italian republic on the Tiber, which was afterwards destined to 
make laws for the whole world, the fame of the legislation of Solon 
was so high that envoys were sent to Athens to obtain a copy of the 
code. Thus Athens had stepped into the place of Cbalds; she was 
now the chief Ionian trader with Italian and Sicilian’ lands. Her 
rival in this western commerce was Corinth, but she was beginning 
to out-distance the great Dorian merchant-city. In this competition 
Athens had one advantage. By the possession of Naupactus she 
could control the entrance to the Corinthian golf-^a perpetual 
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menace to Corinth; while the hatred -which existed between Corinth 
and her colony Corcyra prevented this island from being as useful 
as it should have been to the Corinthian traffic with the west. On the 
other hand, Corinth had the advantage of having important colonies 
in the west, with which she maintained intimate relations, especially 
Syracuse; and these maritime cities were centres of her trade and 
influence. Next to Athens herself,. Syracuse was probably the larg¬ 
est and most populous city in the Greek world. Athens had no 
colonies and no such centres. The disadvantage was felt by The- 
mistocles, and his active brain devised the occupation of the site of 
Siris, which had been destroyed by its neighbours, but the scheme 
was not realised. At length the opportunity came, when Pericles was 
at the head of aflairs; here, as in other cases, it fell upon him to 
execute ideas of Themistocles. 

The men of old Sybaris, who since the destruction of their own 
town had dwelled in neighbouring cities, thought that they might at 
length return to build a new Sybaris on the old site; but within five 
years their old foes, the men of Croton, went up and drove them out. 
Yet they did not despair, but hoped to compass with the help of 
others what they had failed to accomplish by themselves. They 
invited Athens and Sparta to take part in founding a new city. For 
Sparta the offer had no attraction; but for Athens it was a welcome 
opportunity. The land of Sybaris was famous for its fertility, and 
the position was suitable for Athenian commerce. But Pericles 
determined to give the enterprise an international significance; it 
was to be more than a mere Athenian speculation. It was proclaimed 
throughout the Peloponnesus that whosoever wished might take 
part in the foundation of the new colony. The Peloponnesus—and 
especially Achaea, with whose cities Athens had been closely con¬ 
nected in recent years—was the mother country of the Greek colo¬ 
nies which fringed the Tarentine gulf; and the idea of Pericles was 
that the mother country, under the auspices of Athens, should 
establish the new city. Achaea, Arcadia, and Elis responded to the 
call; New Sybaris was founded; and the Athenian predominance 
was expressed in the image of Athena with Attic helmet on the coins 
of the young city. 

But the men of old Sybaris were not content to stand on an 
equal footing with the colonists who had come to help them from 
the mother-country. They thought that their old connexion with the 
place entitled them to a privileged position; they claimed an exclu¬ 
sive right to the most important offices in the state. Such claims 
could not be tolerated; a battle was fought; and the Sybarites were 
driven out. But, when the city was thus deplenished, there was a 
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pressing need for men; and for the second time an appeal ■was made 
to Athens, but this time from her own children. 

To the second appeal Athens, under the guidance of Pericles, 
responded by an enterprise on a still greater scale. All Greece was 
now invited to take part in founding a Panhellenic colony. In 
carrying out this project the right-hand man of Pericles was the 
Seer and Interpreter ( Exegete ) Lampon, who was closely connect¬ 
ed with the Eleusinian worship, and was the highest authority in 
Athens on all matters pertaining to religion. He obtained from the 
Delphic god an oracle touching the new colony; it was to be planted 
where men could drink water by measure and eat bread without 
measure. At Athens the enemies of Pericles opposed the project, and 
especially the Panhellenic character which he sought to impress 
upon it. Cratinus brought out a play deriding Lampon, and asking 
whether Pericles was a second Theseus who wanted to synoecize the 
whole of Greece. But Greece responded to the Athenian proposal, 
and the colony went forth under the guidance of Lampon. Not far 
from the site of Sybaris they found a stream gushing from a bronze 
pipe, which was locally known as the Bushel. Here clearly was the 
measured water to which the oracle pointed; while the land was so 
fruitful that it might well be said to furnish bread without measure. 
The place was named Thurii, and the new city was designed by 
Hippodamus, the architect who had laid out the Piraeus in rec¬ 
tangular streets. The constitution of Thurii was naturally a demo¬ 
cracy; but though the influence of the Athenian model might be 
recognised, the colony adopted not the laws of Solon, but those of 
Zaleucus, the lawgiver of Locri. Some years after the foundation, 
the question was asked, Who was the founder? and the Delphic god 
himself claimed the honour. The coins of Thurii were stamped with 
Athena’s head and an olive branch; and the place became, as it was 
intended, a centre of Athenian influence in Italy, although the 
Attic element in the population failed to maintain its predominance. 

Sect. 9. Athenian Policy in Thrace and the Euxine 

But Athens had greater and more immediate interests in the 
eastern sea where she succeeded Miletus than in the western where 
she succeeded Chalcis. The importance of the imports from the 
Pontus, especially corn, fish, and wood, was more vital than that 
of the wares which came to her from the west; and hence there was 
nothing of higher consequence in the eyes of a clear-sighted states¬ 
man than the assurance of the line of communication between 
Athens and the Euxine sea, and the occupation of strong and fa- 
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vourable points on the coasts of the Euxine itself. The outer gate 
of the Euxine was secured by the possession of the Chersonese 
which Pericles strengthened, and the inner gate by the control of 
Byzantium and Chalcedon, members of the Athenian Confederacy. 
In the Euxine, Athens relied on the Greek towns which, fringing the 
shores at distant intervals, looked to her for support against the 
neighbouring barbarians. The corn-market in the Athenian agora 
was sensitive to every political movement in Thrace and Scythia; 
and it was necessary to be ever ready to support the ships or trade 
by the presence of ships of war. The growth of a large Thracian 
kingdom under Teres and his son Sitalces demanded the attention 
of Athenian statesmen to these regions more pressingly than ever. 
The power of Teres reached to the Danube, and his influence to the 
Dnieper; for he married his daughter to the king of the neighbour¬ 
ing Scythians. 

It was in order to impress the barbarians of the Euxine regions 
with a just sense of the greatness of the Athenian sea-power that 
Pericles sailed himself to the Pontus, in command of an imposing 
squadron. Of that voyage we know little. It is ascertained that he 
visited Sinope, and that in consequence of his visit the Athenians 
gained a permanent footing at that important point. It is probable 
that he also sailed to the Cimmerian Bosphorus and visited the 
Archaeanactid lords of Panticapaeum, who were distinguished for 
many a long year by their abiding friendship to Athens in her good 
and evil days alike. As Panticapaeum was the centre of the Euxine 
corn trade, this intimacy was of the highest importance. 

The union of the Thracian tribes under a powerful king con¬ 
strained Athens also to keep a watchful eye upon the north coast 
of the Aegean and the eastern frontier of Macedonia. The most 
important point on that coast both from a commercial and a stra¬ 
tegic point of view was the mouth of the Strymon, where the Athe¬ 
nians possessed the fortress of Eion. Not far from the mouth was 
the bridge over which all the trade between Thrace and Macedonia 
passed to and fro; and up the Strymon valley ran the chief roads 
into the “Hinterland.” The mountains of the neighbourhood were 
famous for the veins of gold and silver stored in their recesses; the 
Macedonian king Alexander had tapped a mine near Lake Prasias 
which yielded daily a silver talent. In the days of Cimon, Athens 
had attempted to strengthen Eion by established a colony at the 
Nine Ways, by the Strymon bridge. We saw how that attempt 
roused the opposition of Thasos, whose interests it menaced; and, 
though Thasos was subdued, the colony of the Nine Ways was de¬ 
stroyed by the neighbouring barbarians. Thirty years later, Pericles 
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resumed the project with greater success. Hagnon, son of Nicias, led 
forth a colony, of Athenians and others, and founded a new city, 
surrounded on three sides by the Strymon-stream, and called its 
name Amphipolis. It flourished and became, as was inevitable, the 
most important place on the coast. But a local feeling grew up un¬ 
favourable to the mother-country, and the city was lost to Athens 
within fifteen years of its foundation, as we shall see hereafter. 

Sect. ro. The Revolt of Samos 

After the ostracism of Thucydides, Pericles reigned, the undis¬ 
puted leader of Athenian policy, for nearly fifteen years. He ruled 
as absolutely as a tyrant, and folk might have said that his rule was 
a continuation of the tyranny of the Pisistratids. But his position 
was entirely constitutional, and it had the stablest foundation, his 
moral influence over the sovereign people. He had the power of per¬ 
suading them to do whatever he thought good, and every year for 
fifteen years after his rival’s banishment he was elected one of the 
generals. Although all the ten generals nominally possessed equal 
powers, yet the man who possessed the supreme political influence 
and enjoyed the confidence of the people was practically chief of the 
ten and had the conduct of foreign affairs In his hands. Pericles was 
not irresponsible; for at the end of any official year the people could 
decline to re-elect him and could call him to account for his acts. 
When he had once gained the undisputed mastery, the only forces 
which he used to maintain it were wisdom and eloquence. Whatever 
devices he may have employed in his earlier career for party pur¬ 
poses, he rejected now all vulgar means of courting popularity or 
catching votes. He believed in himself; and he sought to raise the 
people to his own wisdom, he would not stoop to their folly. The 
desire of autocratic authority was doubtless part of his nature; but 
his spirit was fine enough to feel that it was a greater thing to be 
leader of freemen whom he must convince by speech than despot of 
subjects who must obey his nod. Yet this leader of democracy was 
disdainful of the vulgar herd; and perhaps no one knew more exact¬ 
ly than he the weak points in a democratic constitution. There is no 
better equipment for the highest statesmanship than the temper 
which holds aloof from the public and shows a front of good-natured 
indifference towards unfriendly criticism; and we may be sure that 
this quality in the temperament of Perides helped to establish his 
success and maintain his supremacy. • 

Perides was a man of finer fibre than Themistode^,: buthe was 
not like Themistocles a statesman of originative genius. He origi- 
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nated little; he elaborated the ideas of others. He brought to per¬ 
fection the sovereignty of the people which had been fully estab¬ 
lished in principle long ago; he raised to its height the empire which 
had been already founded. As an orator he may have had true 
genius; of that we cannot judge. It was his privilege to guide the 
policy of his country at a time when she had poets and artists who 
stand alone and eminent not only in her own annals and those of 
Greece, but in the history of mankind. The Periclean age, the age 
of Sophocles and Euripides, Ictinus and Phidias, was not made by 
Pericles. But Pericles, though not creative, was one of its most in¬ 
teresting figures. Perhaps his best service to Greece was one which is 
often overlooked: the preservation of peace for twelve years be¬ 
tween Athens and her jealous continental neighbours—an achieve¬ 
ment which demanded statesmanship of no ordinary tact. 

In his military operations he seems to have been competent, 
though we have not material to criticise them minutely; he was at 
least generally successful. Five years after the Thirty Years’ Peace, 
he was called upon to display his generalship. Athens was involved 
in a war with one of the strongest members of her Confederacy, the 
island of Samos. The occasion of this war was a dispute which 
Samos had with another member, Miletus, about the possession of 
Priene. It appears that Athens, some years before, had settled the 
constitution of Miletus and placed a garrison in the city; and yet 
we now find Miletus engaged in a struggle with a non-tributary ally, 
and, when she is worsted, appealing to Athens. The case shows bow 
little we know of the various orderings of the relations between 
Athens and her allies and subjects. One would have thought the 
decision of such a case would have rested with Athens from the 
first. On the appeal, she decided in favour of Miletus, and Pericles 
sailed with forty-four triremes to Samos where he overthrew the 
aristocracy, carried away a number of hostages, and established a 
democratic constitution, leaving a garrison to protect it. The nobles 
who fled to the mainland returned one night, captured the garrison 
and handed them over to the Persian satrap of Sardis, with whom 
they were intriguing. They also recovered the hostages who had 
been lodged in the island of Lemnos. Athens received another blow 
at the same time by the revolt of Byzantium. 

Pericles sailed speedily back to Samos and invested it with a 
large fleet. Hearing that a Phoenician squadron was coming to assist 
the Samians, he raised the siege and with a part of his armament 
went to meet it. During his absence the Samians gained some suc¬ 
cesses against the Athenian ships which were anchored close to the 
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harbour. At the end of two weeks Pericles returned; either the 
Phoenicians had not appeared after all, or they had been induced 
to sail home. Well-nigh 200 warships now blockaded Samos, and at Siege and 
the end oi nine months the city surrendered. The Samians under- of'samns 
took to pull down their walls, to surrender their ships, and pay a 439 b.c. ’ 
war indemnity which amounted to 1500 talents or thereabouts. 

They became subject to Athens and were obliged to furnish soldiers 
to her armies, but they were not made tributary. 

The Athenian citizens who fell in the war received a public burial 
at Athens. Pericles pronounced the funeral oration, and it may have 
been on this occasion that he used a famous phrase of the young 
men who had fallen. The spring, he said, was taken out of the year. 

Byzantium also came back to the confederacy. It had been a try¬ 
ing moment for Athens; for she had some reason to fear Pelopon¬ 
nesian intervention. Sparta and her allies had met to consider the 
situation; and the Corinthians afterwards claimed, whether truly 
or not, that they deprecated any interference, on the general prin¬ 
ciple that every state should be left to deal with her own rebellious 
allies. However the Corinthians may have acted on this occasion, it 
was chiefly the commercial jealousy existing between Athens and 
Corinth that brought on the ultimate outbreak of hostilities between 
the Athenians and Peloponnesians, which led to the destruction of 
the Athenian empire. 

It seems that during the excitement of the Samian war, Pericles Ttmpo- 
deemed it expedient to place some restraints upon the licence of the restric- 
comic drama. What he feared was the effect which the free criti- tions o» 
asms of the comic poets on his policy might have, not upon the Comedy. 
Athenians themselves, but upon the strangers who were present in 
the theatre, and especially upon citizens of the subject states. The 
precaution shows that the situation was critical; though the re¬ 
straints were withdrawn as soon as possible, for they were contrary 
to the spirit of the time. Henceforward the only check on the comic 
poet was that he might be prosecuted before the Council of Five 
Hundred for "doing wrong to the people,” if his jests against the 
officers of the people went too far. 

Comedy had grown up in Athens out of the mummeries of 47 »-* b.c. 
masked revellers who kept the feasts of Dionysus by singing phallic 
songs and flinging coarse jests at the folk. It was not till after the 
Persian war that the state recognised it. Then a place was given at 
the great festival of Dionysus to comic competitions. To the three 
days which were devoted to the competitions of tragedies a fourth 
W?, added for the new content. The comic dram' 1 then assumed form 
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and shape. Magnes and Chionides were its first masters; but they 
were eclipsed by Cratinus, the most brilliant comic poet of the age 
of Pericles. 

There is no more significant symptom of the political and social 
health of the Athenian state in the period of its empire, than the 
perfect freedom which was accorded to the comic stage, to laugh at 
everything in earth and heaven, and splash with ridicule every insti¬ 
tution of the city and every movement of the day, to libel the states¬ 
men and even jest at the gods. Such license is never permitted in an 
age of decadence even under the shelter of religious usage. It can 
only prevail in a free country where men’s belief in their own 
strength and virtue, in the excellence of their institutions and their 
Ideals, is still true, deep, and fervent; then they can afford to laugh 
at themselves. The Old Comedy is a most telling witness to the 
greatness of Athens. 

Sect. ii. Higher Education. The Sophists 

Since the days of Nestor and Odysseus, the art of persuasive 
speech was held in honour by the Greeks. With the rise of the 
democratic commonwealths it became more important, and the 
greater attention which was paid to the cultivation of oratory may 
perhaps be reflected in the introduction of a new class of proper 
names, which refer to excellence in addressing public assemblies. 
The institutions of a Greek democratic city presupposed in the 
average citizen the faculty of speaking in public, and for any one 
who was ambitious for a political career it was indispensable. If a 
man was hauled into a law-court by his enemies, and knew not how 
to speak, he was like an unarmed civilian attacked by soldiers in 
panoply. The power of clearly expressing ideas in such a way as to 
persuade an audience was an art to be learned and taught. But it 
was not enough to gain command of a vocabulary; it was necessary 
to learn how to argue, and to exercise one’s self in the discussion of 
political and ethical questions. There was a demand for higher 
education. 

This tendency of democracy corresponded to the growth of that 
spirit of inquiry which had first revealed itself in Ionia in the field 
of natural philosophy. The study of nature had passed into a higher 
stage in the hands of two men of genius, whose speculations have 
had an abiding effect on science. Empedocles distinguished the 
“four elements,” and explained the development of the universe by 
the forces of attraction and repulsion which, have held their place 
till to-day in scientific theory. He also foreshadowed the doctrine 
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of the survival of the fittest. Democritus, of Abdera, a man of vast 
learning, originated the atomic theory, which was in later days 
popularized by Epicurus, and in still later by the Roman Lucretius. 

The scientific imagination of Democritus generated the world from 
atoms, like in quality but different in size and weight, existing in 
void space. Such advances in the explanation of nature implied and 
promoted a new conception of what may be called “methodized” 
knowledge, and this conception was applied to every subject. The 
second half of the fifth century was an age of technical treatises; 
oratory and cookery were alike reduced to systems; political insti¬ 
tutions and received morality became the subject of scientific in¬ 
quiry. Desire of knowledge had led the Greeks to seek more inform¬ 
ation about foreign lands and peoples; they had begun both to know 
more of the world and to regard it with a more critical mind; en- 
lightenment was spreading, prejudices were being dispelled. Herod-* 
otus, who was far from being a sceptic, fully appreciates the in-, 
structiveness of the story which he tells, how Darius asked some 
Greeks for what price they would be willing to eat the dead bodies 
of their fathers. When they cry that nothing would induce them to 
do so, the king calls a tribe of Indians who eat their parents, and 
asks them what price they would accept to bum the bodies of their 
fathers. The Indians exclaim against the bare thought of such a 
horror. Custom, Pindar had said and Herodotus echoes, is king of 
the world; and men began to distinguish between custom and na¬ 
ture. They felt that their own conventions and institutions required 
justification; the authority of usage and antiquity was not enough; 
and they compared human society with nature. The appeal to na¬ 
ture led indeed to very opposite theories. In the sight of nature, it 
was said, all are equal; birth and wealth are indifferent; therefore 
the state should be built on the basis of perfect equality. On the 
other hand, it was argued that in the state of nature the Strong man 
subdues the weaker and rules over them; therefore monarchy is the 
natural constitution. But it matters little what particular inferences: 
were drawn; for no attempt wa3 made to put them into practice. 

The main point is that the questioning spirit was active; there were 
clever men everywhere, who refused to take anything on authority; 
who always asked, how do you know? and claimed to discuss all 
things in heaven and earth. 

, It was in this atmosphere of critical inquiry and scepticism that 
Greece had to provide for the higher education of her youth, which 
the practical conditions of the democracy demanded. The demand Th» 
was met by teachers who travelled about and gave general instruc- sopMso. 
tion in the art of speaking and in the art of reasoning, and, out of 
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their encyclopaedic knowledge, lectured on all possible subjects. 
They received fees for their courses, and were called Sophists, of 
which name perhaps our best equivalent is “professors.” Properly 
a sophist meant one who was eminently proficient in some particular 
art—in poetry, for instance, or cookery. As applied to the teachers 
who educated the youths who were able to pay, the name acquired 
a slightly unfavourable colour—partly owing to the distrust felt by 
the masses towards men who know too much, partly to the prejudice 
which in Greece always existed more or less against those who gave 
their services for pay, partly too to the jealousy of those who were 
too poor to pay the fees and were consequently at a great disadvan¬ 
tage in public life compared with men whom a sophist had trained. 
But this haze of contempt which hung about the sophistic profes¬ 
sion did not imply the idea that the professors were impostors, who 
deliberately sought to hoodwink the public by arguments in which 
they did not believe themselves. That suggestion—which has deter¬ 
mined the modern meaning of “sophist” and “sophistry”—was first 
made by the philosopher Plato, and it is entirely unhistorical. 

The sophists did not confine themselves to teaching. They wrote 
much; they discussed occasional topics, criticised political affairs, 
diffused ideas; and it has been said that this part of their activity 
supplied in some measure the place of modern journalism. But the 
greatest of the professors were much more than either teachers or 
journalists. They not only diffused but set afloat ideas; they en¬ 
riched the world with contributions to knowledge. They were all 
alike rationalists, spreaders of enlightenment; but they were very 
various in their views and doctrines. Gorgias of Leontini, Protago¬ 
ras of Abdera, Prodicus of Ceos, Hippias of Elis, Socrates of Athens, 
each had his own strongly marked individuality. To Socrates, who 
has a place apart from the others, we shall revert in a later chapter. 
Prodicus of Ceos was a pessimist; and it was doubtless he whom the 
poet Euripides meant by the man who considered the ills of men to 
be more in number than their good things. It was Prodicus who in¬ 
vented the famous fable of Heracles at the crossway choosing be¬ 
tween virtue and pleasure. Of all the sophists Protagoras was per¬ 
haps the greatest. He first distinguished the parts of speech and 
founded the science of grammar for Europe. His activity as a teach¬ 
er was chiefly at Athens, where he seems to have been intimate with 
Pericles, The story that Pericles and Protagoras spent a whole day 
arguing on the theory of punishment—a question which is still un¬ 
settled—illustrates the services which the sophists rendered to 
speculation. The retributive theory of justice, which logically 
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enough led to the trial and punishment of animals and inanimate 
things, was called in question; and a counter theory started that the 
object of punishment was to deter. Protagoras was a victim of the 
religious prejudices of the Athenians. He wrote a theological book, 
which he published by reading it aloud before a chosen audience in 
the house of his friend Euripides. The thesis of the work is probably 
contained in the first sentence: “In regard to the gods I cannot 
know that they exist, nor yet that they do not exist; for many things 
hinder such knowledge,—the obscurity of the matter, and the short¬ 
ness of human life.” Protagoras may have himself believed in the 
gods; what he asserted was that their existence could not be a mat¬ 
ter of knowledge. Unluckily the book itself has perished. For a cer¬ 
tain Pythodorus came forward as the standard-bearer of the state 
religion, and accused Protagoras of impiety. The philosopher 
deemed it wise to flee from Athens; he sailed for Sicily and was lost 
at sea. When Euripides makes the choir of Thracian women in his 
play of Palamedes cry bitterly, “Ye have slain, O Greeks, ye have 
3 lain the nightingale of the Muses, the wizard bird that did no 
wrong,” the poet was thinking of the dead friend who had come 
from the Thracian city. The sale of the book of Protagoras was for¬ 
bidden in Athens, and all copies that could be found were publicly 
burned. 

The case of Protagoras was not the only case of the kind. Years 
before, the philosopher Anaxagoras had been condemned for im¬ 
piety; years after, Socrates would be condemned. These cases show 
that the Athenians were not more enlightened than other peoples, or 
less prejudiced. The attitude of Protagoras to theology was perfect¬ 
ly compatible with a fervent devotion to the religion of the state; 
but an Athenian jury was not sufficiently well-educated to discern 
this. When we admire the spread of knowledge and reasoning in the 
fifth century, we must remember that the mass of citizens was not 
reached by the new light; they were still sunk in ignorance, suspi¬ 
cious and jealous of the training which could be got only by sons of 
the comparatively well-to-do, or those who were exceptionally intel¬ 
lectual. 

Gorgias was a philosophical thinker and a politician, but he won 
his renown as an orator and a stylist. He taught Greece how to write 
a new kind of prose—not the cold style which appeals only to the 
understanding, but a brilliant style, rhythmic, flowery in diction, 
full of figures, speaking to the sense and imagination. In the in¬ 
scription of a statue which his grand-nephew erected to him at 
Olympia, it is said: “No mortal ever invented a fairer art, to temper 
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the soul for manlihood and virtue.” Wherever he went he was re¬ 
ceived with enthusiasm; we shall presently meet him as an ambas¬ 
sador at Athens. 

The sophists were the chief, the professional expounders of the 
intellectual movement. But the exaltation of reason had a no less 
powerful supporter in the poet Euripides. He used the tragic stage 
to disseminate rationalism; he undermined the popular religion 
from the very steps of the altar. By the necessity of the case he ac¬ 
complished his work indirectly, but with consummate dexterity. 
Aeschylus and Sophocles had reverently modified religious legend, 
adapting it to their own ideals, interpreting it so as to satisfy their 
own moral standard. Euripides takes the myths just as he finds 
them, and contrives his dramas so as to bring the absurdities into 
rdief. He does not acquiesce, like the older tragic poets, in the ways 
of the gods with men; he is not content to be a resigned pessimist. 
He will receive nothing on authority; he declines to bow to the 
orthodox opinions of his respectable fellow-countrymen, on such 
matters as the institution of slavery, or the position of women in 
society. He refuses to endorse the inveterate prejudice which pre¬ 
vailed even at Athens in favour of noble birth. But perhaps nothing 
is so significant as his attitude to the contempt which the Greeks 
universally felt for other races than their own. Nowhere is Euripi¬ 
des more sarcastic than when, in his Medea, he makes Jason pose as 
a benefactor of the woman whom he has basely betrayed, on the 
ground that he has brought her out of an obscure barbarian home, 
and enabled her to enjoy the privilege of—living in Greece. 

Yet we need not go to the most daring thinkers, to Euripides and 
the sophists, to discern the spirit of criticism at work. The Peri- 
clean age has left us few more significant, and certainly no more 
beautiful, monuments than a tragic drama which won the first prize 
at the great Dionysia a few years after the Thirty Years’ Peace. 
The soul of Sophocles was in untroubled harmony with the received 
religion; but, living in an atmosphere of criticism and speculation, 
even he could not keep his mind aloof from the questions which were 
debated by the thoughtful men of his time. He took as the motive of 
his Antigone a deep and difficult question of political and of ethical 
science—the relation of the individual citizen to the state. What 
shall a man do if his duty of obedience to the government of his 
country conflicts with other duties? Are there any obligations high¬ 
er than that of loyalty to the laws of his city? The poet answers that 
there are such,-—for instance, certain obligations of religion. He 
justifies Antigone in her disobedience to the king’s decree, The 
motive lends itself to dramatic treatment, and never has it been 
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handled with such consummate art as by him who first saw its possi¬ 
bilities. But it is worth observing that the Antigone, besides its im¬ 
portance in the history of dramatic poetry, has a high significance 
in the development of European thought, as the first presentation 
of a problem which both touches the very roots of ethical theory 
and is, in daily practice, constantly clamouring for solution. 
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THE WAR OF ATHENS WITH THE PELOPONNESIANS (431-421 B.C.) 

The empire and commercial supremacy of Athens bad, as we have 
seen, swiftly drawn a war upon herself and Greece. That war had 
been indecisive; it had taught her some lessons, but it had not 
cooled her ambition or crippled her trade; and it was therefore 
inevitable that she should have to fight again. We have now to 
follow the second phase of the struggle, up to the culmination of 
that antagonism between Dorian and Ionian, of which the Greeks of 
this period never lost sight. 

Sect. x. The Prelude of the War 

The incidents which led up to the “Peloponnesian War” are con¬ 
nected with two Corinthian colonies, Corcyra and Potidaea; Cor- 
cyra which had always been an unfilial daughter; Potidaea which, 
though maintaining friendly relations with Corinth, had become a 
member of the Athenian Confederacy. 

(1) One of those party struggles in an insignificant city, which in 
Greece were often the occasion of wars between great states, had 
taken place in Epidamnus, a colony of Corcyra. The people, har¬ 
assed by the banished nobles and their barbarian allies, asked help 
from their mother-city. Corcyra refused, and Epidamnus turned to 
Corinth. The Corinthians sent troops and a number of new colo¬ 
nists. The Corcyraeans, highly resenting this interference, demand¬ 
ed their dismissal, and when the demand was refused, blockaded 
the isthmus of Epidamnus. Corinth then made preparations for an 
expedition against Corcyra; and Corcyra in alarm sent envoys to 
Corinth, proposing to refer the matter for arbitration to such Pelo¬ 
ponnesian states as both should agree upon. But the Corinthians 
refused the arbitration, and sent a squadron of seventy-five ships 
with 2000 hoplites against the Corcyraeans. The powerful navy oi 
Corcyra consisted of 120 ships, of which forty were besieging Epi¬ 
damnus. With the remaining eighty they won a complete victory 

“■The citations from Thucydides in this chapter are takes from Jowett’s 
translation. 
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over the Corinthians outside the Ambracian gulf; and on the same 
day Epidamnus surrendered. During the rest of the year Corcyra 
had command of the Ionian sea and her triremes sailed about dam¬ 
aging the allies of Corinth, 

But Corinth began to prepare for a greater effort against her 
powerful and detested colony. The work of preparation went on for 
two years. The report of the ships she was building and the navies 
she was hiring frightened Corcyra. For, while Corinth had the 
Peloponnesian league at her back, Corcyra had no allies, and be¬ 
longed neither to the Athenian nor to the Spartan league. It was her 
obvious policy to seek a connexion with Athens, and she determined 
to do so. The Corinthians hearing of this intention, tried to thwart 
it; for they had good reason to fear a combination of the Athenian 
with the Corcyraean navy. And so it came to pass that the envoys 
of Corcyra and Corinth appeared together before the Assembly of 
Athens. The arguments which Thucydides has put into their mouths 
express clearly the bearings of the situation and the importance of 
the decision for Athens. The main argument for accepting the 
proffered alliance of Corcyra depends on the assumption that war is 
imminent. “The Lacedaemonians, fearing the growth of your em¬ 
pire, are eager to take up arms, and the Corinthians, who are your 
enemies, are all powerful with them. They begin with us, but they 
will go on to you, that we may not stand united against them in the 
bond of a common enmity. And it is our business to strike first, and 
to forestall their designs instead of waiting to counteract them.” 
On this assumption, the alliance of Corcyra offers great advantages. 
It lies conveniently on the route to Sicily, and it possesses one of the 
only three considerable navies in Greece, “If the Corinthians get 
hold of our fleet, and you allow the two to become one, you will 
have to fight against the united navies of Corcyra and the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. But if you make us your allies, you will have our navy in 
addition to your own ranged at your side in the impending conflict.” 
The reply of the Corinthian ambassadors was weak. Their appeal to 
certain past services that Corinth had rendered to Athens could 
hardly have much effect; for there was nothing but jealousy be¬ 
tween the two cities. They might deprecate, but they could not 
disprove, the notion that Athens would soon have a war with the 
Peloponnesus on her hands. And as for justice, Corcyra could make 
as plausible a case as Corinth. The most cogent argument for Cor¬ 
inth was that if Athens allied herself with Corcyra she would take 
a step which if not in itself violating the Thirty Years’ Peace would 
necessarily involve a violation of it. 

After two debates the Assembly agreed to an alliance with 
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Corcyra, but of a defensive kind. Athens was only to give armed 
help, in case Corcyra itself were threatened. By this decision she 
avoided a direct violation of the treaty. Ten ships were sent to 
Corcyra with orders not to fight unless Corcyra or some of the 
places belonging to it were attacked. A great and tumultuous naval 
engagement ensued near the islet of Sybota, between Leucimme, the 
south-eastern promontory of Corcyra, and the Thesprotian main¬ 
land. A Corcyraean fleet of no ships was ranged against a Corin¬ 
thian of 150—the outcome of two years of preparation. The right 
wing of the Corcyraeans was worsted, and the ten Athenian ships, 
which had held aloof at first, interfered to prevent its total discom¬ 
fiture. In the evening the sudden sight of twenty new Athenian ships 
on the horizon caused the Corinthians to retreat, and the next day 
they declined battle. This seemed an admission of defeat, and justi¬ 
fied the Corcyraeans in raising a trophy; but the Corinthians also 
raised a trophy, for they had come off best in the battle. They re¬ 
turned home then, and on their way captured Anactorion, which 
Corcyra and Corinth held in common. Corinth treated the Corcy¬ 
raeans who had been taken captive in the battle with great consid¬ 
eration. Most of them were men of importance and it was hoped 
that through them Corcyra might ultimately be won over to friend¬ 
ship with Corinth. It will be seen afterwards that the hope was not 
ill-founded . 2 

(2) The breach with Corinth forced Athens to look to the secur¬ 
ity of her interests in the Chalddic peninsula, where Corinth had a 
great deal of influence. The city of Potidaea, which occupies and 
guards the isthmus of Pallene, was a tributary ally of Athens, but 
received its annual magistrates from its mother-city, Corinth. Im¬ 
mediately after the battle of Sybota, Athens required the Potidae- 
ans to raze the city-walls on the south side where they were not 
needed for protection against Macedonia, and to abandon the sys¬ 
tem of Corinthian magistrates. The Potidaeans refused; they were 
supported by the promise of Sparta to invade' Attica, in case Poti¬ 
daea were attacked by Athens. But the situation was complicated 
by the policy of the Macedonian king, Perdiccas, who had been for¬ 
merly the friend of Athens but was now her adversary, because she 
had befriended his brothers who were leagued against him. He con¬ 
ceived and organised a general revolt of Chalcidice against Athens; 
and even persuaded the Chalcidians to pull down their cities on the 
coast and concentrate themselves in the strong inland town of 

a A report of the expenses of Athens on this Corcyraean expedition has been 
partially preserved on a stone. The ships that sailed first and those that fol¬ 
lowed are distinguished. 
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Olynthus. Thus the revolt of Potidaea, ■while it has its special causes 
in connexion with the enmity of Athens and Corinth, tinder another 
aspect forms part of a general movement in that quarter against the 
Athenian dominion. 

The Athenians began operations in Macedonia, but soon ad- Battle of 
vanced against Potidaea and gained an advantage over the Cor- ^°^^ ca ’ 
inthian general, Aristeus, who had arrived with some Peloponnesian 432 jj. c . 
forces. This battle has a particular interest; for a graven stone still 
speaks to us of the sorrow of Athens for the men who fell fighting 
foremost before Potidaea’s walls and “giving their lives in barter 
for glory ennobled their country.” 3 The Athenians then invested 
the city. So far the Corinthians had acted alone. Now, seeing the 
danger of Potidaea, they took active steps to incite the Lacedae¬ 
monians to declare war against Athens. 

Pericles knew that war was coming, and he promptly struck— Megarian 
not with sword or spear, but with a more cruel and deadly weapon. Dc ^^ 
Megara had assisted Corinth at the battle of Sybota; the Athenians autumn! 
passed a measure excluding the Megarians from the markets and 
ports of their empire. The decree spelt economical ruin to Megara, 
and Megara was an important member of the Peloponnesian 
league; the Athenian statesmen knew how to strike. The comic 
poets sang how 

The Olympian Pericles in wratb 
Fulmined o’er Greece and set her in a broil 
With statutes worded like a drinking catch: 

No Megarian on land 
Nor in market shall stand 
Nor sail on the sea nor set foot on the strand/ 

The allies appeared at Sparta and brought formal charges against First 
Athens of having broken the Thirty Years’ Peace and committed a t s gj£^ 
various acts of injustice. Some Athenian envoys who were at Sparta 
—ostensibly for other business—were given an opportunity of 
replying. But arguments and recriminations were superfluous; it 
did not matter in the least whether Athens could defend this trans¬ 
action or Corinth could make good that charge. For in the case of 
an inevitable war the causes openly alleged seldom correspond with 
the motives which really govern. It was not the Corcyraeaa inci¬ 
dents, or the siege of Potidaea, or the Megarian decree that caused 
the Peloponnesian War, though jointly they hastened its outbreak; 
it was the fear and jealousy of the Athenian power. The only ques¬ 
tion was whether it was the right hour to engage in that Unavoidable , 

* This Inscription is preserved in the British Museum. 

4 From Aristoph. Achvmians, trend. Tyrrell.' 
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struggle. The Spartan king, Archidamus, advised delay. “Do not 
take up arms yet. War is not an affair of arms, but of money which 
gives to arms their use, and which is needed above all things when 
a continental is fighting against a maritime power. Let us find 
money first, and then we may safely allow our minds to be excited 
by the speeches of our allies.” But the ephors were in favour of war. 
Sthenelaidas, in a short and pointed speech, put the question, not, 
Shall we declare war? but Has the treaty been broken and are the 
Athenians in the wrong? It was decided that the Athenians were in 
the wrong, and this decision necessarily led to a declaration of war. 
But before that declaration was made, the approval of the Delphic 
oracle was gained, and a general assembly of the allies gathered at 
Sparta and agreed to the war. 

Thucydides chose the setting well for his brilliant contrast be¬ 
tween the characters and spirits and aims of the two great protago¬ 
nists who now prepare to stand face to face on the stage of Hellenic 
history. He makes the Corinthian envoys, at the first assembly in 
Sparta, the spokesmen of his comparison. “You have never consid¬ 
ered, O Lacedaemonians, what manner of men are these Athenians 
with whom you will have to fight, and how utterly unlike your¬ 
selves. They are revolutionary, equally quick in the conception and 
in the execution of every new plan; while you are conservative— 
careful only to keep what you have, originating nothing, and not 
acting even when action is most necessary. They are bold beyond 
their strength; they run risks which prudence would condemn; and 
in the midst of misfortune they are full of hope. Whereas it is your 
nature, though strong to act feebly; when your plans are most pru¬ 
dent, to distrust them; and when calamities come upon you, to think 
that you will never be delivered from them. They are impetuous 
and you are dilatory; they are always abroad, and you are always 
at home. For they hope to gain something by leaving their homes; 
but you are afraid that any new enterprise may imperil what you 
have already. When conquerors, they pursue their victory to the 
utmost; when defeated, they fall back the least. Their bodies they 
devote to the country, as though they belonged to other men; their 
true self is their mind, which is most truly their own when employed 
in her service. When they do not carry out an intention which they 
have formed, they seem to have sustained a personal bereavement; 
when an enterprise succeeds they have gained a mere instalment of 
what is to come; but if they fail, they at once conceive new hopes 
and so fill up the void. With them alone to hope is to have, for they 
lose not a moment in the execution of an idea. This is the lifelong 
task, full of danger and toil, which they are always imposing upon 
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themselves. None enjoy their good things less, because they are 
always seeking for more. To do their duty is their only holiday, 
and they deem the quiet of inaction to be as disagreeable as the 
most tiresome business. If a man should say of them, in a word, that 
they were born neither to have peace themselves nor to allow peace 
to other men, he would simply speak the truth.” 

On the present occasion, however, the Athenians did not give an 
example of that promptness in action which is contrasted in this 
passage with the dilatory habits of the Spartans; we shall presently 
see why. It was the object of Sparta to gain time; accordingly she 
sent embassies to Athens with trivial demands. She required the 
Athenians to drive out the “curse of the goddess,” which rested on 
the family of the Alcmaeonidae. This was a raking up of history, 
two centuries old—the episode of Cylon’s conspiracy; the point of it 
lay in the fact that Pericles, on his mother’s side, belonged to the 
accursed family. Athens replied by equally trivial demands—the 
purification of the curse of Athena of the Brazen House, and of the 
curse of Taenarus, where some Helots had been murdered in the 
temple of Poseidon. These amenities, which served the purpose of 
Sparta by gaining time, were followed by an ultimatum, in the sense 
that Athens might still have peace if she restored the independence 
of the Hellenes. There was a peace party at Athens, but Pericles 
carried the day. “Let us send the ambassadors away”—he said— 
“giving them this answer: That we will not exclude the Megarians 
from our markets and harbours, if the Lacedaemonians will not ex¬ 
clude foreigners, whether ourselves or our allies, from Sparta; for 
the treaty no more forbids the one than the other. That we will con¬ 
cede independence to the cities, if they were independent when we 
made the treaty, and as soon as the Lacedaemonians allow their sub¬ 
ject states to be governed as they choose, not for the interest of 
Lacedaemon but for their own. Also that we are willing to offer arbi¬ 
tration according to the treaty. And that we do not want to begin 
the war, but intend to defend ourselves if attacked. This answer will 
be just and befits the dignity of the city. We must be aware, how¬ 
ever, that the war will come; and the more willing we are to accept 
the situation, the less ready will our enemies be to lay hands upon 
us.” Pericles was in no haste to draw the sword; he had delivered a 
blow already by the Megarian decree. 

The peoples of Greece were parted as follows on the sides of the 
two chief antagonists. Sparta commanded the whole Peloponnesus, 
except her old enemy Argos, and Achaea; 8 she commanded the 
Isthmus, for she had both Corinth and Megara; in northern Greece 

‘ Pellene alone was on the Peloponnesian side. 
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she had Boeotia, Phocis, and Locris; in western Greece, Ambracia, 
Anactorion, and the island of Leucas. In western Greece, Athens 
commanded the Acarnanians, Corcyra, and Zacynthus, as well as 
the Messenians of Naupactus; in northern Greece she had Plataea; 
and these were her only allies beyond her confederacy. Of that con¬ 
federacy Lesbos and Chios were now the only two independent 
states. In addition to the navies of Lesbos, Chios, and Corcyra, 
Athens had 300 ships of her own. 8 

Sect. 2. General View of the War. Thucydides 

The war on which we are now entering is a resumption, on a 
somewhat greater scale, of the war which was concluded by the 
Thirty Years’ Peace. Here too the Corinthians are the most active 
instigators of the opposition to Athens. The Spartans are but half¬ 
hearted leaders, and have to be spurred by their allies. The war 
lasts ten years, and is concluded by the Peace of Nicias. But hos¬ 
tilities begin again, and pass for a time to a new scene of warfare, 
the island of Sicily. This war ends with the battle of Aegospotami, 
which decided the fate of the Athenian empire. Thus during fifty- 
five years Athens was contending for her empire with the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, and this conflict falls into three distinct wars: the first end¬ 
ing with the Thirty Years* Peace, the second with the Peace of 
Nicias, the third with the battle of Aegospotami. But while there is 
a break of thirteen years between the first war and the second, there 
is hardly any break between the second war and the third. Hence 
the second and the third, which have been united in the History of 
Thucydides, are generally grouped closely together and called by 
the common name of the “Peloponnesian War.” This name is never 
used by Thucydides; but it shows how Athenian the sympathies of 
historians have always been. From the Peloponnesian point of view 
the conflict would be called the “Attic War,” 

It will not be amiss to repeat here what the true cause of the 
struggle was. Athens was resolved to maintain, in spite of Greece, 
her naval empire; and thus far she was responsible. But there is no 
reason to suppose that she had any design of seriously increasing 
her empire; and the idea of some modern historians that Pericles 
undertook the war in the hope of winning supremacy over all Hellas 
is contrary to the plain facts of the case. 

This war has attained a celebrity in the world’s history which 

'Athens had 1200 cavalry, including mounted archers; 1800 foot archers; 
*3,000 hoplites for field service; 16,000 hoplites (of elder and younger men, 
and metics) for gairison service. 
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considering its scale and its consequences, may seem unmerited. A 
domestic war between small Greek states may be thought a slight 
matter indeed, compared with the struggle in which Greece was ar¬ 
rayed against the might of Persia. But the Peloponnesian war has 
had an advantage which has been granted to no other episode in the 
history of Hellas. It has been recorded by the first and the greatest 
of Greek critical historians. To read the book which Thucydides, 
the son of Olorus, has bequeathed to posterity is in itself a liberal 
education; a lesson in politics and history which is, as he aimed to 
make it, “a possession for ever.” Only a few years can have separat¬ 
ed the day on which Herodotus completed his work and the day on 
which Thucydides began his, But from the one to the other there is 
a sheer leap. When political events have passed through the brain 
of Herodotus, they come out as delightful stories. With the insati¬ 
able curiosity of an inquirer, he has little political insight; he has 
the instinct of a literary artist, his historical methods are rudimen¬ 
tary. The splendid work of Herodotus has more in common with 
the epic poets who went before him than with the historians who 
came after him. When he began to collect material for his history, 
the events of the Persian invasion were already encircled with a halo 
of legend, so that he had a subject thoroughly to his taste. It is a 
strange sensation to turn from the naive, uncritical, entrancing 
story-teller of Halicarnassus to the grave historian of Athens. The 
first History, in the true sense of the word, sprang full-grown into 
life, like Athena from the brain of Zeus; and it is still without a 
rival. Severe in its reserves, written from a purely intellectual point 
of view, unencumbered with platitudes and moral judgments, cold 
and critical, but exhibiting the rarest powers of dramatic and nar¬ 
rative art, the work of Thucydides is at every point a contrast to the 
work of Herodotus. Mankind might well despair if the science of 
criticism had not advanced further since the days of Thucydides; 
and we are not surprised to find that when he deals, on the threshold 
of his work, with the earlier history of Greece, he fails to carry his 
sceptical treatment far enough and accepts some traditions which on 
his own principles he should have questioned. But the internal 
which divides Thucydides from his elder contemporary Herodotus 
is a whole heaven; the interval which divides Thucydides from a 
critic of our own day is small indeed. Reserved as he is, Thucydides 
cannot disguise that he was a democrat of the Periclean school; he 
makes no secret of his admiration for the political wisdom of 
Pericles. ■ 

It must be granted that the incidents of the Wat would lose some* 
thing of their interest, that the whole episode would be 1 shorn of 
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much of its dignity and eminence, if Thucydides had not deigned to 
be its historian. But it was not a slight or unworthy theme. It is the 
story of the decline and fall of the Athenian empire, and at this 
period Athens is the centre of ecumenical history. The importance 
of the war is not impaired by the smallness of the states, which were 
involved in it. For in these small states lived those political ideas 
and institutions which concerned the future development of man¬ 
kind far more than any movements in barbarous kingdoms, however 
great their territory. 

The war of ten years, which now began, may seem at first sight 
to have consisted of a number of disconnected and haphazard inci¬ 
dents. But both the Athenians and the Peloponnesians had definite 
objects in view. Their plans were determined by the nature of their 
own resources, and by the geography of the enemy’s territories. 

The key to the war is the fundamental fact that it was waged 
between a power which was mainly continental and a power which 
was mainly maritime. From the nature of the case, the land-power 
is obliged to direct its attacks chiefly on the continental possessions 
of the sea-power, while the sea-power has to confine itself to attack¬ 
ing the maritime possessions of the land-power. It follows that the 
small land army of the sea-power, and the small fleet of the land- 
power, are each mainly occupied with the work of defence, and are 
seldom free to act on the offensive. Hence the maritime possessions 
of the maritime power and the inland possessions of the continental 
power are not generally the scene of warfare. These considerations 
simplify the war. The points at which the Peloponnesians can 
attack Athens with their land forces are Attica itself and Thrace. 
Accordingly Attica is invaded almost every year, and there is con¬ 
stant warfare in Thrace; but the war is hardly ever carried into the 
Aegean or to the Asiatic coast, except in consequence of some spe¬ 
cial circumstance, such as the revolt of an Athenian ally. On the 
other hand the offensive operations of Athens are mainly in the west 
of Greece, about the islands of the Ionian sea and near the mouth 
of the Corinthian gulf. That was the region where they had the best 
prospect, by their naval superiority, of detaching members from the 
Peloponnesian alliance. Thrace, Attica, and the seas of western 
Greece are therefore the chief and constant scenes of the war. There 
are episodes elsewhere, but they are to some extent accidental. 

Pericles had completely abandoned the policy of continental en¬ 
terprise which had led up to the Thirty Years’ Peace. That enter¬ 
prise had been a departure from the policy, initiated by Themisto- 
des, of concentrating all the energy of Athens, on the development 
of her naval power. Pericles returned to this policy without reserve, 
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and he appears, at the outbreak of the war, under the inspiration of 
the Salaminian spirit. Athens is now to show the same extreme in¬ 
dependence of her land, the same utter confidence in her ships, 
which she had shown when the Mede approached her borders. “Let 
us give up lands and houses,” said Pericles, “but keep a watch over 
the city and the sea. We should not under any irritation at the loss 
of our property give battle to the Peloponnesians, who far outnum¬ 
ber us. Mourn not for houses or lands, but for men; men may give 
these, but these will not give men. If I thought that you would listen 
to me, I would say to you: Go yourselves and destroy them, and 
thereby prove to the Peloponnesians that none of these things wilL 
move you.” For “such is the power which the empire of the sea 
gives.” 7 This was the spirit in which Pericles undertook the war. 

The policy of sacrificing Attica was no rash or perverse audacity; 
it was only part of a well-considered system of strategy, for which 
Pericles has been severely blamed. His object was to wear out the 
enemy, not to attempt to subjugate or decisively defeat. He was 
determined not to court a great battle, for which the land forces of 
Athens were manifestly insufficient: on land Boeotia alone was a 
match for her. He adopted the strategy of “exhaustion,” as it has 
been called,—the strategy which consists largely in manoeuvring, 
and considers the economy of one’s own forces as solicitously as the 
damaging of the foe; which will accept battle only under certain 
conditions; which is always on the watch for favourable opportuni¬ 
ties, but avoids great risks. The more we reflect on the conditions of 
the struggle and the nature of the Athenian resources, the more 
fully will the plan of Pericles approve itself as the strategy uniquely 
suitable to the circumstances. Nor will the criticism that he neglect¬ 
ed the land defences of Attica, and the suggestion that he should 
have fortified the frontier against invasions, bear close examination. 
The whole Athenian land army would have been required to garri¬ 
son both the Begarian and Boeotian frontiers, and there would have 
been no troops left for operations elsewhere. Nor would it have been 
easy for a citizen army to abide on duty, as would in this case have 
been necessary, for a large part of the year. It was quite in accord 
with the spirit of the patient strategy of Pericles that he refrained 
from the temptation, of striking a blow at the enemy, when they had 
resolved on war but were not yet prepared. One effective blow he 
had indeed struck, the decree against Megara; to damage the foe 
commercially was an essential part of his method. Within a few 
years this method would doubtless have been crowned with success 
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and brought about a peace favourable to Athens, but for untoward 
events which he could not foresee. 

Sect, 3. The Theban Attack on Plataea 

The declaration of war between the two great states of Greece 
was a signal to smaller states to profit by the situation for the grati¬ 
fication of their private enmities. On. a dark moonless night, in the 
early spring, a band of 300 Thebans entered Plataea, invited and 
admitted by a small party in the city. Instead of at once attacking 
the chiefs of the party which supported the Athenian alliance, they 
took up their post in the agora and made & proclamation, calling 
upon the Plataeans to join the Boeotian league. The Plataeans, as 
a people, with the exception of a few malcontents, were cordially 
attached to Athens; but they were surprised, and in the darkness of 
the night exaggerated the numbers of the Thebans. They acceded 
to the Theban demand, but in the course of the negotiation discov¬ 
ered how few their euemies were. Breaking down the party-walls be¬ 
tween their houses, so as not to attract notice by moving in the 
streets, they concerted a plan of action. When all was arranged, they 
barricaded the streets leading to the agora with waggons, and then 
attacked the enemy before dawn. The Thebans were soon dispersed. 
They lost their way in the strange town and wandered about, pelted 
by women from the house-tops, through narrow streets deep in mud, 
for heavy tain had fallen during the night. A few clambered up the 
city wall and cast themselves down on the other side. But the great¬ 
er number rushed through the door of a large building, mistaking it 
for one of the town-gates, and were thus captured alive by the Pla¬ 
taeans. A few escaped who reached an unguarded gate, and cut the 
wooden bolt with an axe which a woman gave them. 

The 300 were only the vanguard of a large Theban force which 
was advancing slowly in the rain along the eight miles of road which 
lay between Thebes and Plataea, They were delayed by the cross¬ 
ing of the swollen Asopus river, and they arrived too late. The 
Plataeans sent out a herald to them requiring them to do no injury 
to Plataean property outside the walls, if they valued the lives of 
the Theban prisoners. According to the Theban account, the Pla¬ 
taeans definitely promised to restore the prisoners, when tire troops 
evacuated their territory. But the Plataeans afterwards denied this, 
and said that they merely promised (without the sanction of an 
oath) to restore the prisoners in case they came to an agreement 
after negotiation. It matters little. The Plataeans as soon as they 
had conveyed all their property into the city, put their prisoners to 
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death, 180 in number. Even on their own showing they were clearly 
guilty of an act of ill faith, which is explained by the deep hatred 
existing between the two states. A message had been immediately Athens 
sent to Athens. The Athenians seized all the Boeotians in Attica, pataca 3 
and sent a herald to Plataea bidding them not to injure their pri¬ 
soners; but the herald found the Thebans dead. The Athenians im¬ 
mediately set Plataea ready for a siege. They provisioned it with 
com, removed the women, children, and old men; and sent a gar¬ 
rison of eighty Athenians. 

The Theban attack on Plataea was a glaring violation of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, and it hastened the outbreak of the war. 

Greece was now in a state of intense excitement at the approaching 
struggle of the two leading cities; oracles flew about; and a recent 
earthquake in Delos was supposed to be significant. Public opinion 
was generally favourable to the Lacedaemonians, who seemed to be 
the champions of liberty against a tyrannical city. 

Both sides meditated enlisting the aid of Persia. The Lacedae¬ 
monians negotiated with the states of Italy and Sicily, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining a large navy to crash the Athenians. But this 
scheme also fell through; the cities of the west were too busy with 
their own political interests to send ships and money to old Greece. 

Athens indeed had also cast her eyes westward; and when she em¬ 
braced the alliance of Corcyra, she seems to have been forming con¬ 
nexions with Sicily. At all events, in the same year ambassadors of Treaties 
Rhegium and Leontini appeared together at Athens; and at the e “ 

same meeting of the Assembly alliances were formed with both Leontini 
cities on. the proposal of Callias, The object of Chalcidian Leontini ^ 'Y** 
was doubtless to gain support against Corinthian Syracuse; while 
the motive of Rhegium may have been connected with the affairs of 
Thurii, the rebellious daughter of Athens herself. But these alli¬ 
ances led to no action of Athens in the west for six years to come. 

Sect. 4. The Peagtje 

When the corn was ripe, in the last days of May, king Arcbida- First in- 
mus with two-thirds of the Peloponnesian army invaded Attica. 

From the isthmus he had serif on Melesippus to Athens, if even at 431 rc, 
the last hour the Athenians might yield. But Pericles had persuaded 
them to receive no embassies, once the enemy were in the field; the 
envoy had to leave the borders of Attica before the sun set. And 
Thucydides, after the manner of Herodotus, marks the formal 
commencement of the war by repeating the impressive words which 
Melesippus uttered as he stood On the frontier; "This day will be 
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the beginning of many woes to the Greeks.” Archidamus then laid 
siege to Oenoe, a fortress on Mount Cithaeron, but failed to take 
it, and his delay gave the Athenians time to complete their prepara¬ 
tions. They brought into the city their family and their goods, while 
their flocks and herds were removed to the island of Euboea. The 
influx of the population into the city caused terrible crowding. A 
few had the homes of their friends, but the majority pitched their 
tents in the vacant spaces, and housed themselves, as the peace- 
party bitterly said, in barrels and vultures’ nests. They seized 
temples and shrines, and even the ancient enclosure of the Pelarg- 
icon on the north-west of the Acropolis was occupied, though its 
occupation was deprecated by a dark oracle. Subsequently the 
crowding was relieved when the Piraeus and the space between 
the Long Walls were utilised. 

Archidamus first ravaged the plain of Eleusis and Thria. He then 
crossed into the Cephisian plain by the pass between Mounts 
Aegaleos and Parnes, and halted under Pames in the deme of 
Acharnae, whence he could see, in the distance, the Acropolis of 
Athens. The proximity of the invaders caused great excitement in 
Athens, and roused furious opposition to Pericles who would not 
allow the troops to go forth against them—except a few flying 
columns of horse in the immediate neighbourhood of the city. 
Pericles had been afraid that Archidamus, who was his personal 
friend, might spare his property, either from friendship or policy; 
so he took the precaution of declaring to his fellow-citizens that 
he would give his lands to the people, if they were left unravaged. 
The invader presently advanced northward, between Pames and 
Pentelicus, to Decelea, and proceeded through the territory of 
Oropus to Boeotia. 

The Athenians meanwhile had been operating by sea. They had 
sent xoo ships round the Peloponnesus. An attack on Methane, 
on the Messenian coast, failed; the place was saved by a daring 
Spartan officer, Brasidas, who by this exploit began a distinguished 
career. But the fleet was more successful further north. The im¬ 
portant island of Cephallenia was won over, and some towns on the 
Acarnanian coast were taken. Measures were also adopted for the 
protection of Euboea against the Locrians of the opposite mainland. 
The Epicnemidian town of Thronion was captured, and the desert 
island of Atalanta, over against Opus, was made a guard station. 
More important was the drastic measure which Athens adopted 
against her subjects and former rivals, the Dorians of Aegina. She 
felt that they were not to be trusted, and the security of her posi¬ 
tions in the Saronic gulf was of the first importance. So she drove 
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out the Aeginetans and settled the island with a cleruchy of her 
own citizens. Aegina thus became, like Salamis, annexed to Attica. 
Just as the Messenian exiles had been befriended by Athens and 
given a new home, so the Aeginetan exiles were now befriended by- 
Sparta and were settled in the region of Thyreatis, in the north of 
Laconia. Thyreatis was the Lacedaemonian answer to Naupactus. 

When Arcbidamus left Attica, Pericles consulted for emergencies 
of the future by setting aside a reserve fund of money, and a re¬ 
serve armament of ships. There had been as much as 9700 talents 
in the treasury, but the expenses of the buildings on the Acropolis 
and of the war at Potidaea had reduced this to 6000. It was now 
decreed that xooo talents of this amount should be reserved, not to 
be touched unless the enemy were to attack Athens by sea, and that 
every year too triremes should be set apart, with the same object. 

In winter the Athenians, following an old custom, celebrated the 
public burial of those who had fallen in the war. The bones were 
laid in ten cedar boxes, and were buried outside the walls in the 
Ceramicus. An empty bed, covered with a pall, was carried, for 
those whose bodies were missing. Pericles pronounced the funeral 
Panegyric. It has not been preserved; but the spirit and general 
argument of it have been reproduced in the oration which Thucy¬ 
dides, who must have been one of the audience, has put in his 
mouth. 8 It is a rare good fortune to possess a picture, drawn by a 
Pericles and a Thucydides, of the ideal Athens, which Pericles 
dreamed of creating. 

“There is no exclusiveness,” he said, “in our public life, and in 
our private intercourse. We are not suspicious of one another, nor 
angry with our neighbour if he does what he likes; we do not pnt 
on sour looks at him which, though harmless, are not pleasant. And 
we have not forgotten to provide for our weary spirits many relaxa¬ 
tions from toil; we have regular games and sacrifices throughout 
the year; at home the style of our life is refined; and the delight 
which we daily feel in all these things helps to banish melancholy. 
Because of the greatness of our city the fruits of the whole earth 
flow in upon us; so that we enjoy the goods of other countries as 
freely as of our own. 

“Then again our military training is in many respects superior 
to that of our adversaries. Our city is thrown open to the world, 
and we never expel a foreigner or prevent him from seeing or learn¬ 
ing anything, of which the secret if revealed to an enemy might 

* We may fancy we can detect some phrases which fell from the lips of 
Pericles himself: such as "The whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men," 
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profit him. We rely not upon management or trickery, but upon 
our own hearts and hands. And in the matter of education whereas 
they from early youth are always undergoing laborious exercises 
which are to make them brave, we live at ease, and yet are equally 
ready to face the perils which they face. 

“If we prefer to meet danger with a light heart but without 
laborious training, and with a courage which is gained by habit and 
not enforced by law, are we not greatly the gainers? Since we do 
not anticipate the pain, although, when the hour comes, we can be 
as brave as those who never allow themselves to rest; and thus too 
our city is equally admirable in peace and in war. For we are lovers 
of the beautiful, yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind 
without loss of manliness. Wealth we employ, not for talk and 
ostentation, but when there is a real use for it. To avow poverty 
with us is no disgrace; the true disgrace is in doing nothing to 
avoid it. An Athenian citizen does not neglect the state because he 
takes care of his own household; and even those of us who are en¬ 
gaged in business have a very fair idea of politics. We alone regard 
a man who takes no interest in public affairs, not as a harmless, but 
as a useless character; and if few of us are originators, we are all 
sound judges of a policy. The great impediment to action is, in our 
opinion, not discussion, but the want of that knowledge which is 
gained by discussion preparatory to action. For we have a peculiar 
power of thinking before we act and. of acting too, whereas other 
men are courageous from ignorance but hesitate upon reflection.” 

Then the speaker goes on. to describe Athens as the centre of 
Hellenic culture and to claim that “the individual Athenian in his 
own person seems to have the power of adapting himself to the 
most varied forms of action with the utmost versatility and grace.” 
And, he continues, “we shall assuredly not be without witnesses; 
there are mighty monuments of our power which will make us the 
wonder of this and of succeeding ages; we shall not need the praises 
of Homer ®r any other panegyrist whose poetry may please for the 
moment, although his representation of the facts will not bear the 
light of day. For we have compelled every land and every sea to 
open a path for our valour, and nave everywhere planted eternal 
memorials of our friendship and of our enmity. Such is the city for 
whose sake these men nobly fought and died; they could not bear 
the thought that she might be taken from them; and every one 
of us who survive should gladly toil on her behalf. I would have 
you day by day fix your eyes upon the greatness of Athens, until 
you become filled with the love of her; and when you are impressed 
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by the spectacle of her glory, reflect that this empire has been ac¬ 
quired by men who knew their duty and had the courage to do it, 
who in the hour of conflict had the fear of dishonour always present 
to them, and who, if ever they failed in an enterprise, would not 
allow their virtues to be lost to their country, but freely gave their 
lives to her as the fairest offering which they could present at her 
feast. The sacrifice which they collectively made was individually 
repaid to them; for they received again, and again each one for 
himself a praise which grows not old and the noblest of all sepul¬ 
chres—I speak not of that in which their remains are laid, but of 
that in which their glory survives and is proclaimed always and on 
every fitting occasion both in word and deed. For the whole earth 
is the sepulchre of famous men; not only are they commemorated 
by columns and inscriptions in their own country, but in foreign 
lands there dwells also an unwritten memorial of them, graven not 
on stone but in the hearts of men. Make them your example.” 9 

Perhaps we have another funeral monument; a monument in 
carven stone, of Athenians who were slain in one of the first years 
of the war. A beautiful relief, found on the Acropolis, shows the 
helmeted lady of the land, leaning on her spear, with downcast 
head, and gazing gravely at a slab of stone. It is an attractive inter¬ 
pretation that she is sadly engaged in reading the names of citizens 
who had recently fallen in defence of her city. 

Next year the Peloponnesians again invaded Attica, and ex¬ 
tended their devastations to the south of the peninsula as far as 
Laurion. But the Athenians concerned themselves less with this in¬ 
vasion; they had to contend with a more awful enemy within the 
walls of their city. The Plague had broken out. Thucydides, who 
was stricken down himself, gives a terrible account of its ravages 
and the demoralisation which it produced in Athens. The art of 
medicine was in its first infancy, and the inexperienced physicians 
were unable to treat the unknown virulent disease, which defied 
every remedy and was aggravated by the over-crowding, in the heat 
of summer. The dead lay unburied, the temples were full of corpses; 
and the funeral customs were forgotten or violated. Dying wretches 
were gathered about every fountain, seeking to relieve their un¬ 
quenchable thirst. Men remembered an old oracle which said that 
“a Dorian war will come and a plague therewith.” But the Greek for 
plague ( loimds) was hardly distinguishable from the Greek for 
famine ( lirnos )—at the present day they are identical in sound; 
and people were not quite sure which was the true word. Naturally 
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the verse was now quoted with loimos; but, says Thucydides, in 
case there conies another Dorian war and it is accompanied by a 
famine, the oracle will be quoted with limos. 

The same historian—who has given of this pestilence a vivid 
description, unequalled by later narrators of similar scourges, 
Procopius, Boccaccio, Defoe—declares that the plague originated 
in Ethiopia, spread through Egypt over the Persian empire, and 
then reached the Aegean. But it is remarkable that a plague raged 
at the same time in the still obscure city of central Italy which was 
afterwards to become the mistress of Greece. It has been guessed 
with some plausibility that the infection which reached both Athens 
and Rome had travelled along the trade-routes from Carthage. The 
Peloponnesus almost entirely escaped. In Athens the havoc of the 
pestilence permanently reduced the population. The total number 
of Athenian burghers (of both sexes and all ages) was about 80,000 
in the first quarter of the fifth century. Prosperity had raised it to 
100,000 by the beginning of the war; but the plague brought it 
down below the old level which it never reached again. 10 

As in the year before, an Athenian fleet attacked the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. but this time it was the coasts of Argolis,—Epidaurus, 
Troezen, Hermione, Halieis. The armament was large, 4000 spear¬ 
men and 300 horse; it was under the command of Pericles; and it 
aimed at the capture of Epidaurus, while the Epidaurian troops 
were absent with their allies in Attica. The attempt miscarried, we 
know not why; and it is bard to forgive our historian for omitting 
all the details of this ambitious enterprise, which would have been, 
if it had succeeded, one of the most important exploits of the war. 

Not till the autumn were operations renewed in the west of 
Greece. The fleet was summoned to the help of the people of 
Amphilochian Argos, on the eastern shore of the Ambracian gulf. 
They had been expelled from their own city by their northern 
neighbours the Ambraciots, and had sought the protection of their 
southern neighbours the Acarnanians. Alliens sent the general 
Fhormio with thirty ships. He stormed Argos, sold the Ambraciots 
into slavery, and restored the Amptailochians to their city—the 
most important place in those regions. This was the beginning of 
a long feud between Argos and Ambracia. In the winter Phormio 
returned to the west and, making Naupactus his station, guarded 
the entrance of the Crisaean gulf. 

• “The metic class possibly reached the number of'30,000. We cannot esti¬ 
mate the number of slaves in the fifth" century; but we know at least that it 
did not fail far short of that of the free population. At this time they may 
have numbered about 100,000. 
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In Thrace meanwhile the siege of Potidaea had been prosecuted 
throughout the year. The inhabitants had been reduced to such 
straits that they even tasted human flesh, and in the winter they 
capitulated. The terms were that the Potidaeans and the foreign 
soldiers were to leave the city, the men with one garment, the 
women with two, and a sum of money was to be allowed them. 
Athens soon afterwards colonised the place. The siege had cost 
2000 talents. 

Meanwhile the Athenians had been cast into such despair by 
the plague that they made overtures for peace to Sparta. Their 
overtures were rejected, and they turned the fury of their dis¬ 
appointment upon Pericles, who had returned unsuccessful from 
Epidaurus. He was suspended from the post of strategos to which 
he had been elected in the spring; his accounts were called for and 
examined by the Council; and an exceptionally large court of 1501 
judges was impanelled to try him for the misappropriation of public 
money. He was found guilty of “theft” to the trifling amount of five 
talents; the verdict was a virtual acquittal, though he had to pay 
a fine of ten times the amount; and he was presently re-elected to 
the post from which he had been suspended. He was in truth in¬ 
dispensable. All the courage, all the patience, all the eloquence of 
the great statesman were demanded at this crisis. He had to con¬ 
vince Athens that the privileges of her imperial position involved 
hardships and toils, and that it was dangerous for her to draw back. 
She must face the fact boldly that if the public opinion of Greece 
regarded her empire as unjustly gained, it could not safely be laid 
down. The position of the Imperialist is always vulnerable to 
assaults on grounds of morality, and the peace party at Athens 
could make a plausible case against the policy of Pericles. But 
the imperial instinct of the people responded, in spite of tem¬ 
porary reactions, to his call. Athens was not destined to be guided 
by him much longer. He had lost his two sons in the plague, and 
he died about a year later. In his last years he had been afflicted 
by the indirect attacks of his enemies. Phidias was accused of em¬ 
bezzling part of the public money devoted to the works on the 
Acropolis, in which he was engaged, and it was implied that Pericles 
was cognisant of the dishonesty. Phidias was condemned. Then 
the philosopher Anaxagoras was publicly prosecuted for holding 
and propagating impious doctrines. Perides defended his friend, 
but Anaxagoras was sentenced to pay a fine of five talents, and 
retired to continue his philosophical studies at Lampsacus. The 
next attack was upon his mistress, whose name was Asppsia. The 
comic poet Herznippus charged her likewise with impiety, and 
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represented her abode as a house of recreation in the worst sense. 
The pleading of Pericles procured her acquittal, and in the last 
year of bis life the People passed a decree to legitimise her son. The 
latest words of Pericles express what to the student of the history 
of civilisation is an important feature of his character—his human¬ 
ity. “No Athenian ever put on black for an act of mine.” 

Sect. 5. The Siege and Capture of Plataea 

In the next summer Archidamus was induced by the Thebans, 
instead of invading Attica, to march across Cithaeron and lay siege 
to Plataea. Like Elis itself, the Plataean land was sacred,—in 
memory of the great deliverance of Hellas which had been wrought 
there; and the Spartan king, when he set foot upon it, called th e 
gods to witness that the Plataeans had first done wrong. He pro¬ 
posed to the Plataeans that they should evacuate their territory, 
until the end of the war; they might count their trees and their 
possessions, and all should then be restored to them intact. Having 
consulted Athens, which promised to protect them, the Plataeans 
refused, and Archidamus began the siege. The Athenians, how¬ 
ever, were true to the policy of avoiding continental warfare, and 
notwithstanding their promises sent no help. Plataea was a very 
important position for the Peloponnesians to secure. It commanded 
the road from Megara to Thebes, by which communications be¬ 
tween the Peloponnesus and Boeotia could be maintained most 
easily without entering Attica. 

The visitor to Plataea must not suppose that the city which 
Archidamus besieged extended over the entire ground plan which 
now meets his eye. For he sees the circuit of the city as it existed 
a century later, occupying the whole surface of the low triangular 
plateau on which the town stood. The Plataea of Archidamus 
corresponds probably to the southern and higher part of the space 
occupied by the later town. The wall of the older Plataea cannot 
have been much more than a mile long; for the small garrison— 
400 Plataeans and eighty Athenians—could never have maintained 
a longer line of defence in a place where nature had done almost 
nothing to assist them. 

Having surrounded the city with a palisade to prevent any one 
from getting out, Archidamus employed his army in building a 
mound against the southern wall. They worked for seventy days 
and seventy nights. The Plataeans endeavoured to counteract this 
by raising the height of their own wall, opposite the mound, by a 
structure of bricks set in a wooden frame. They protected the 
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workmen by screens of hide against burning arrows. But as the 
mound rose higher and higher, a new device was tried. They made 
a hole in the wall underneath and drew out the earth from the 
mound. The Peloponnesians met this device by putting into the 
gap clay packed in baskets of reed; this could not be drawn away 
quickly like the loose earth. Another plan was then devised by the 
besieged. They dug a subterranean mine under the wall to some 
distance beneath the mound, and drew the earth away as they had 
done before. This effectually retarded the progress of the mound, 
for, though the besiegers were numerous, they had to carry the 
earth from a considerable distance. The Plataeans resorted to yet 
another device. From the two extremities of that portion of the 
wall which they had raised in height, they built an inner wall, in 
crescent shape, projecting inwards; so that if the outer wall were 
taken, the Peloponnesians would have all their labour over again. 
They also showed ingenuity in frustrating the battering-rams which 
the besiegers brought against the walls. They placed two poles on 
the top of the wall, projecting over it; to the ends of these poles they 
attached a huge beam by means of iron chains. When the engine 
approached, they let go the beam, which snapped off the head of 
the battering-ram. The besiegers then made an attempt to set the 
town on fire. They heaped up faggots along the wall dose to the 
mound, and kindled them with brimstone and pitch. If the preva¬ 
lent south wind had been blowing down the slopes of the mountain, 
nothing would have saved the Plataeans from the tremendous con¬ 
flagration which ensued and rendered the wall unapproachable by 
the besiegers. 

When this device failed the Peloponnesians saw they would have 
to blockade Plataea. They built a wall of drcumvallation, about 
xoo yards from the city, and dug two fosses one inside and one 
outside this wall. Then Archidamus left part of his army to main¬ 
tain the blockade during the winter. The blockaders. of whom about 
half were Boeotians, established a communication by means of fire 
signals with Thebes. At the end of another year, the Plataeans saw 
that they had no longer any hope of help from Athens, and their 
food was running short. They determined to make an attempt to 
escape. 

The wall of the Peloponnesians looked like a single wall of 
immense thickness, but it actually consisted of two walls, 16 feet 
apart. The middle space, which served as quarters for the garrison, 
was roofed over, and guard was kept on the roof. Along the top 
there were battlements on each side, and at every tenth battlement 
Hiprp w" a a tower which covered *he whole width from wall to wall. 
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There were passages through the middle of the towers but not at the 
sides. On wet and stormy nights the guard used to leave the 
battlements and retire under the shelter of the towers. The escape 
was attended with much risk and less than half the garrison 
attempted it. The plan was carefully calculated. They determined 
the height of the wall by counting and recounting the number of 
layers of bricks in a spot which had not been plastered; and then 
constructed ladders of exactly the right length. On a dark night, 
amid rain and storm, they stole out, crossed the inner ditch, and 
reached the wall unnoticed. They were lightly equipped, and while 
their right feet were bare the left were shod, to prevent slipping in 
the mud. Twelve men, led by Ammeas, ascended first, near two 
adjacent towers. They killed the guard in each tower, and secured 
the passages, which they held until all their companions had 
mounted and descended on the other side. One of the Plataeans, in 
climbing up on the roof, knocked a brick from one of the battle¬ 
ments; its fall was heard, and the alarm was given. All the be¬ 
siegers came out on the wall, but in the blackness they could not 
discover what it was, and no one dared to move from his own place. 
Moreover the Plataeans in the city distracted their attention, by 
sallying out on the side opposite to that on which their friends 
were escaping. The Peloponnesians lit their danger signals to 
Thebes, but this had also been foreseen by the Plataeans, who by 
lighting other beacons on their own wall confused the signals of 
their enemies. But what the Plataeans had most to fear was an 
attack from a band of 300 men, whose duty it was to patrol outside 
the wall. While the last of the Plataeans were descending, they 
arrived with lights. They were thus illuminated themselves and a 
good mark for the arrows and darts of the Plataeans who were 
standing along the edge of the outer ditch. This ditch was crossed 
with difficulty; it was swollen with rain and had a coat of ice too 
thin to bear. But all got over safely except one archer who was 
captured on the brink. 

Swrader The escape was perhaps effected on the north side of the city. 

*j7Bx ea ’ The fugitives at first took the road to Thebes, to put their pursuers 
off the scent, but when they had left Plataea about a mile behind 
them, they struck to the right and reached the road from Thebes 
to Athens near Erythrae. Two hundred and twelve men reached 
Athens; a few more had started but had turned back before they 
crossed the wall. This episode is an eminently interesting example 
of the survival of the fittest; for a melancholy fate awaited those 
who had not the courage to take their lives in their hands. In the 
following summer want of food forced them to capitulate at dis- 
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cretion to the Lacedaemonians. Five men were sent from Sparta to 
decide their fate. But their fate had been already decided through 
the influence of Thebes. Each prisoner was merely asked, “Have 
you in the present war done any service to the Lacedaemonians or 
their allies?” The form of the question implied the sentence, and it 
was in vain that the Plataeans appealed to the loyalty of their 
ancestors to the cause of Hellas in the Persian war, or implored the 
Lacedaemonians to look upon the sepulchres of their own fathers 
buried in Plataean land and honoured every year by Plataea with 
the customary offerings. They were put to death, 200 in number, 
and twenty-five Athenians; and the city was rased to the ground. 
The Peloponnesians now commanded the road from Megara to 
Thebes. 

It is hard to avoid reproaching the Athenians for impolicy in 
not coming to the relief of their old and faithful ally, and maintain¬ 
ing a position so important for the communication between the 
Peloponnese and Boeotia. Their failure to bring succour at the 
beginning of the siege may be explained by their sufferings from 
the plague which still prevailed. And in the following year a more 
pressing danger diverted their attention, the revolt of a member 
of their maritime confederacy. 

Sect. 6. Revolt of Mytilene 

Archidamus had invaded Attica for the third time, and had just 
quitted it, when the news arrived that Mytilene and the rest of 
Lesbos, with the exception of Methymna, had revolted. This was a 
great and, as it might seem to Athens, an unprovoked blow. It was 
not due to any special grievance. The oligarchical government of 
Mytilene confessed that the city was always well-treated and 
honoured by Athens. The revolt is all the more interesting and sig¬ 
nificant on this account. It was a protest of the Hellenic instinct for 
absolute autonomy against an empire such as the Athenian. The 
sovereignty of the Lesbian cities was limited in regard to foreign 
affairs; their relations with other members of the confederacy were 
subject to control on the part of Athens; and their ships were re¬ 
quired for Athenian purposes. Such restraints were irksome, and 
as they had seen the free allies of Athens, most recently Samos, 
gradually transformed into subjects, they might fear that this 
would presently be their own case too. The revolt had been medi¬ 
tated for some years; it was hastened in the end, before all the 
preparations were made—such as the dosing of the harbour of 
Mytilene by a mole and chain—because the design had been be- 
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trayed to Athens by enemies in Methymna and Tenedos. The 
Athenians, on the first news, sent ships under Clei'ppides to sur¬ 
prise Mytilene at a festival of Apollo, which all the inhabitants 
used to celebrate outside the walls; but the Mytilenaeans received 
secret intelligence and postponed the feast. The Lesbians had a 
large fleet; and the Athenians were feeling so severely the effects 
of the plague and of the war that the rebellion had a good prospect 
of success if it had been energetically supported by the Pelopon¬ 
nesians. Envoys who were sent to gain their help, pleaded the cause 
of Lesbos at the Olympian games which were celebrated this year. 
At the most august of the Panhellenic festivals, by the banks of 
the Alpheus, it was a fitting occasion to come forward among the 
assembled Greeks as champions of the principle of self-government 
which it is the glory of Greece to have taught mankind. And as 
Mytilene had no grievance beyond the general injustice "of Athens 
in imposing external limitations on the autonomy of others, her 
assertion of that principle carried the greater weight. Lesbos was 
admitted into the Peloponnesian league, but no assistance was sent. 

The revolt from Athens was accompanied by a constitutional 
change within the borders of Lesbos itself. Except Methymna in 
the north, the other cities in the island—Antissa, Eresus, and 
Pyrrha on her land-locked bay—agreed to merge their own political 
individualities in the city of Mytilene. By the constitutional pro¬ 
cess, known as synoecism, Mytilene was now to be to Lesbos what 
Athens was to Attica. The citizens of Pyrrha, Eresos, and Antissa 
would henceforward be citizens of Mytilene. Lesbos, with Me¬ 
thymna independent and hostile, would now be what Attica was 
before the annexation of Eleusis. 

Meanwhile the Athenians had blockaded the two harbours of 
Mytilene, and Paches soon arrived with xooo hoplites, to complete 
the investment. He built a wall on the land side of the city. At 
this time the Athenians were in sore want of money, for their funds 
(with the exception of the reserve) had been exhausted, especially 
by the expenses of the siege of Potidaea. They were obliged to 
resort to the expedient of raising money by a property tax. 

This tax, now introduced for the first time, differed both in 
object and in nature from the property tax of the sixth century. In 
the first place, it was not imposed permanently but only to meet a 
temporary crisis; secondly, it was to be used for purely military 
purposes; thirdly, it was imposed on all property and not merely on 
land. Economical conditions had changed since the days of Pisis- 
tratus, and landed proprietors no longer formed the bulk of the 
richest men, The four classes of Solon were used for the purpose of 
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the assessment; but the minimum incomes for each class -weie 
translated into money equivalents, and the capital which such an. 
income implied seems to have been calculated on a sliding scale. 11 
Men who had a capital of at least a talent belonged to the highest 
class; those whose property exceeded half a talent, to the second; 
one-sixth of a talent qualified for the third; men of less means were 
exempt. The tax yielded 200 talents. 

Towards the end of the winter, the Spartans sent a man, his 
name was Salaethus, to assure the people of Mytilene that an 
armament would he dispatched to their relief. He managed to elude 
the Athenians and get into the city. The spirits of the besieged 
rose, and when summer came forty-two ships were sent under the 
command of Alcidas, and at the same time the Peloponnesians in¬ 
vaded Attica for the fourth time, hoping to distract the attention 
of the Athenians from Mytilene. The besieged waited and waited, 
but the ships never came, and the food ran short. Salaethus, in 
despair, determined to make a sally, and for this purpose armed 
the mass of the people with shields and spears. But the people, 
when they got the arms, refused to obey and demanded that the 
oligarchs should bring forth the com and that all should share it 
fairly; otherwise, they would surrender the city. This drove the 
government to anticipate the chance of a separate negotiation on 
the pari of the people; and they capitulated at discretion. Their fate 
was to be decided at Athens, and meanwhile Pacbes was to put no 
man to death. 

The fleet of Alcidas had wasted time about the Peloponnesus, 
and on reaching the island of Myconus received the news that 
Mytilene was taken. He sailed to Erythrae and there it was pro¬ 
posed to Alcidas that he should attack Mytilene, on the principle 
that men who have just gained possession of a city are usually off 
their guard. Another suggestion was that a town on the Asiatic 
coast should be seized and a revolt excited against Athens in the 
Ionian district. But these plans were far too good and daring for 
a Lacedaemonian admiral to adopt. He sailed southward, was pur¬ 
sued by Paches as far as Patmos, and retired into the Peloponnesian 
waters where he was more at home. 

The ringleaders of the revolt of Mytilene were sent to Athens, 
and along with them the Spartan Salaethus, who was immediately 
put to death. The Assembly met to determine the fate of the prison¬ 
ers, and decided to put to death not only the most guilty who had 
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been sent to Athens, but the whole adult male population, and to 
enslave the women and children. A trireme was immediately dis¬ 
patched to Paches with this terrible command. 

The fact that the Athenian Assembly was persuaded to press 
the cruel rights of war so far as to decree the extinction of a whole 
population shows how deep was the feeling of wrath that prevailed 
against Mytilene. Many things contributed to render that feeling 
particularly bitter. The revolt had come at a moment when Athens 
was sore bestead, between the plague and the war. Every Athenian 
had a grudge against Mytilene; for his own pocket had suffered, 
through the tax which it had been necessary to impose. And the 
Imperial pride of the people had been wounded by the unheard-of 
event of a Peloponnesian fleet sailing in the eastern waters, of which 
Athens regarded herself as the sole mistress. But above all it was 
the revolt not of a subject, but of a free ally. Athens could more 
easily forgive the rebellion of a subject state which tried to throw 
off her yoke, than repudiation of her leadership by a nominally 
independent confederate. For the action of Mytilene was in truth 
an indictment of the whole fabric of the Athenian empire as unjust 
and undesirable. And the Athenians felt its significance. The mere 
unreasoning instinct of self-preservation suggested the policy of 
making a terrible example. It was another question whether this 
policy was wise. 

New class The calm sense of Pericles was no longer there to guide and en- 

tten’ 11 * 5 ' lighten the Assembly. We now find democratic statesmen of a 

completely different stamp coming forward to take Ms place. The 
Assembly is swayed by men of the people—tradesmen, like Cleon, 
the leather-merchant; Eucrates, the rope-seller; Hyperbolus, the 
lamp-maker. These men had not, like Aristides, Cimon, and 
Pericles, family connexions to start and support them; they had 
no aristocratic traditions as the background of their democratic 
policy. They were self-made; they won their influence in the state 
by the sheer force of cleverness, eloquence, industry, and audacity. 
A man like Cleon, the son of Cleaenetus, whom we now meet hold¬ 
ing the unofficial position of leader of the Assembly, must, to 
attain that eminence, have regularly attended week after week 
in the Pnyx; he must have mastered the details of political affairs; 
he must have had the courage to confront the Olympian authority 
of Pericles, and the dexterity to make some palpable hits; he must 
have studied the art of speaking and been able to hold his audience. 
Cleon and the other statesmen of this new type are especially in¬ 
teresting as the politicians whom the advanced democracy pro¬ 
duced and educated. It would be a grievous error and injustice to 
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suppose that their policy was determined by mere selfish ambition 
or party malice. Nearly all we know of them is derived from the 
writings of men who not only condemned their policy but personally 
disliked them as low-born upstarts. Yet though they may have been 
vulgar and offensive in their manners, there is abundant evidence 
that they were able, and there is no proof that they were not gener¬ 
ally honest, politicians. To those who regretted the dignity of 
Pericles, the speech of Cleon or Hyperbolus may have seemed 
violent and coarse; but Cleon himself could hardly have outdone 
the coarseness and the violence of the personalities which Demos¬ 
thenes heaped on Aeschines in a subsequent generation. 

These new politicians were for the most part strong imperialists, 
and Cleon seems to have taken fully to heart the maxim of Pericles, 
to keep the subject allies “well in hand.” It was under his in¬ 
fluence that the Assembly vented its indignation against Mytilene 
by dooming the whole people to slaughter. But when the meeting 
had dispersed, a partial reaction set in. Men began, in a cooler 
moment, to realise the inhumanity of their action and to question its 
policy. The envoys of Mytilene, who had been permitted to come 
to Athens to plead her cause, seeing this change of feeling, induced 
the Generals to summon an extraordinary meeting of the Assembly 
for the following morning, to reconsider the decree. Cleon again 
came forward to support it on the grounds of both legal justice and 
good policy. Thucydides represents him as openly asserting the 
principle that a tyrannical city must use tyrannical methods, and 
rule by fear, chastising her allies without mercy. The chief speaker 
on the other side was a certain Diodotus, whose name has won 
immortality by his action at this famous crisis. Diodotus handled 
the question entirely as a matter of policy. Cleon had deprecated 
any appeal to the irrelevant considerations of humanity or pity; 
Diodotus, carefully avoiding such an appeal, deprecates on his 
own side with great force Cleon’s appeal to considerations of justice. 
The Mytilenaeans have deserved the sentence of death: certainly; 
but the argument is entirely irrelevant. The question for Athens 
to consider is not what Mytilene deserves, but what it is expedient 
for Athens to inflict. “We are not at law with the Mytilenaeans and, 
do not want to be told what is just; we are considering a matter of 
policy, and desire to know how we can turn them to account.” He 
then goes on to argue that as a matter of fact the penalty of death 
is not a deterrent, and that the result of such a severe punishment 
will be injurious to Athens. A city which has revolted, knowing that 
whether she comes to terms sooii or late the penalty will be the 
same, will never surrender; money will be wasted in a long block- 
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ade; and “when the place is taken, it will be a mere wreck." More¬ 
over, if the people of Mytilene, who were compelled to join with 
their oligarchical government in rebelling, are destroyed, the popu¬ 
lar party will everywhere be alienated from Athens. 

The reasoning of Diodotus, which was based on sound views of 
Policy, must have confirmed many of the audience who had already 
been influenced by the emotion of pity. But even still the Assembly 
was nearly equally divided, and the supporters of Diodotus won 
their motion by a very small majority. The ship which bore the 
sentence of doom had a start of about a day and a night; could it 
be overtaken by the trireme which was now dispatched with the 
reprieve? The Mytilenaean envoys supplied the crew with wine and 
barley, and offered large rewards if they were in time. The oars¬ 
men continued rowing while they ate the barley, kneaded with wine 
and oil, and slept and rowed by turns. The first trireme, bound on 
an unpleasant errand, had sailed slowly. It arrived a little before 
the other. Paches had the decree in his hand and was about to 
execute it, when the second ship sailed into the harbour, and the 
city was saved. 

The wrath of Athens against her rebellious ally was sufficiently 
gratified by the trial and execution of those Mytilenaeans who had 
been sent to Athens as especially guilty. They were perhaps about 
thirty in number. 

Having taken away the Lesbian fleet and rased the walls of 
Mytilene, the Athenians divided the island, excluding Metbymna, 
into 3000 lots of which 300 were consecrated to the gods. The rest 
they let to Athenian citizens as cleruchs, and the land was cultivated 
by the Lesbians, who paid an annual rent. 

Sect. 7. Warfare in Western Greece. Tragic Events 
in Corcyra 

While the attention of Greece was directed upon the fortunes of 
Plataea and Mytilene, warfare had been carried on in the regions 
of the west, and the reputation of the Athenian navy had risen 
higher. The Ambradots had persuaded Sparta to send an expedi¬ 
tion against Acaraania; if the Peloponnesians firmly established 
themselves there, they might win the whole Athenian alliance in the 
west. Cnemus was sent with. 1000 hoplites in advance; he made an 
attempt on the important town of Stratus hut was forced to retreat. 
Meanwhile a Peloponnesian fleet was to sail from Corinth to sup¬ 
port him. It consisted of forty-seven ships, and had to pass Phormio, 
who was guarding the entrance of the Corinthian gulf with only 
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twenty, Phormio let them sail into the open sea, preferring to 
attack them there. By skilful manoeuvres he crowded the enemy’s 
ships into a narrow space; a morning breeze helped him by knock¬ 
ing the ships against one another; and when they were in confusion 
the Athenians dashed in and gained a complete victory. The gov¬ 
ernment at Sparta could not understand how skill could gain such 
an advantage over far superior numbers; they sent commissioners 
to make an inquiry; and Cnemus was told that he must try again 
and be successful. A reorganised Peloponnesian fleet took up a 
position at Panormus in Achaea, and Phormio was stationed at 
Rhion on the opposite coast. The object of Cnemus was to lure or 
drive the enemy into the gulf where their skill in handling their 
ships would be less decisive than in the open sea. With this purpose 
he sailed towards Naupactus, and Phormio in alarm sailed along 
the coast to protect the place. As the Athenian ships moved near 
the land in single file, the enemy suddenly swung round and rowed 
down upon them at their utmost speed. The eleven ships which 
were nearest Naupactus had time to run round the right Pelopon¬ 
nesian wing and escape; the rest were driven aground. Twenty 
Peloponnesian vessels on the right were in the meantime pursuing 
the eleven Athenian, which were making for Naupactus. A Leu- 
cadian ship was far in advance of the others, closely pursuing an 
Athenian which was lagging behind. Near Naupactus a merchant 
vessel lay in their way, anchored in the deep water. The Athenian 
trireme rowed round it, struck her pursuer amidships, and sank her. 
This brilliant exploit startled the Peloponnesians who were coming 
up singing a paean of victory; the front ships dropped oars and 
waited for the rest. The Athenians, who had already reached 
Naupactus, saw the situation, and immediately bore down and 
gained another complete victory. 

If this able admiral, Phormio, had lived, he might have extended 
Athenian influence considerably in western Greece. But, after a 
winter expedition which he made in Acarnania, he silently drops 
out of history, and, as we find his son Asopius sent out in the 
following summer at the request of the Acarnanians, we must con¬ 
clude that his career had been cut short by death. Asopius made 
an unsuccessful attempt on Oeniadae, and was slain in a descent 
on Leucas. The peninsula of Leucas, and the Acamanian Oeniadae, 
girt by morasses at the mouth of the river Achelous, were two main 
objects of Athenian enterprise in the west. Leucas was never won, 
but four years later Oeniadae was forced to join the Athenian 
alliance. 

Corcyra herself was to be the next scene of the war in the Ionian 
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Sea. The prisoners whom Corinth had taken in the Epidamnian 
war had been released on the understanding that they were to win 
over CorcyTa from the Athenian alliance, and their intrigues were 
effectual in dividing the state and producing a sanguinary revolu¬ 
tion. The question between the Peloponnesian and the Athenian 
alliance was closely bound up with cleavage between the oligarchi¬ 
cal and the democratic party. The intriguers in the Corinthian 
interest and their faction formed a conspiracy to overthrow the 
democratic constitution. Their first step was to prosecute Peithias, 
the leader of the people on the charge of scheming to make Corcyra 
a subject of Athens. He was acquitted, and retorted by summoning 
their five richest men to take their trial for cutting vine-poles in 
the sanctuaries of Zeus and Alcinous. They were fined a stater for 
each pole: such a heavy fine that the culprits sat as suppliants in 
the sanctuary, imploring that they might pay by instalments. The 
prayer was refused, and in desperation they rushed into the senate- 
house and slew Peithias and sixty others who were with him. 

The oligarchy now had the upper hand, and they attacked the 
people, who fled to the acropolis and the Hyllaic harbour. The 
other harbour, which looks towards the mainland, along with the 
agora and the lower parts of the city were held by the oligarchs. 
Next day reinforcements came to both sides: to the people, from 
other parts of the island; and to the oligarchs, from the mainland. 
Fighting was soon resumed and the people had the advantage. In 
order to bar their way to the arsenal, the olig archs set fire to t he 
houses and h uilriingsj n the neighbourhood of th e agora. 

Next day twelve Athenian ships und e r Nicostr atus arrived from 
Naupactus. He in duced the t wo parties to come to an agree ment, 
but the democrats persuaded him to leave five Athenian sfiips to 
ensure the preservation of order, for they did not trust their 
opponents. Nicostratus was to take five Corcyraean ships instead, 
and the crews of them were chosen from the oligarchs; they were in 
fact to be hostages for the behaviour of their fellows. But they 
feared they might be sent to Athens, and fled to the refuge of a 
temple. Nicostratus could not induce them to stir. The people 
regarded this distrust as a proof of criminal designs, and armed 
anew. The resLQf the. oligarchs the n fled to the temple of Hera , but 
the democrats induced them to cross over to an islet off the coast. 

Four or five days later a Pelopo nnesian fleet of fifty-three ships 
arrive d under Aid das. who had just returned from his expedition 
to Ionia. In a naval engagement outside the harbour the Cor- 
cyraeans fought badly, and the Athenians were forced to retreat; 
but the Peloponnesians did not follow up their success, and soon 
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afterwards, hearing that an Athenian armament of sixty ships was 
on its way, returned home. 

The democratic party was now in a position to wreak vengeance 
on its foes, who had gratuitously disturbed the peace of the city 
and sought to submit it to the yoke of its ancient enemy. The 
most vindictive and inhuman passions had been roused in the 
people by the attempt of the oligarchs on their liberty, and they 
now gave vent to these passions without regard to honour or policy. 
The 400 suppliants had returned from the island, and were again 
under the protection of Hera. F ifty of them were persuaded to 
come forth to take their trial, and we re execut ed. The rest, seeing 
their fate, ai ded each other in comm i tting suic ide; some hung them¬ 
selves on the tr^fis-in- the sacred enclosure. Eurymedon arrived 
with the Athenian fleet and remainecTseven days. During this time, 
the Corcyraeans slew all whom they suspected of being opposed to 
the d emocra cy* and many victims were sacrificed to'priva!&unfi»ity. 
“Every form of death was to be seen, and everything, and more 
than everything that commonly happens in revolutions, happened 
then. The father slew the son, and the suppliants were tom from 
the temples and slain near them; some of them were even walled 
up in the temple of Dionysus and there perished. To s uch extrem es 
of cruelty^didjevolution go; and this seemed T o b e the wo rst"of 
revolutions because it was'the first.” Eurymedon looked on and 
did not intervene. ~~~ "" 

While the democracy cannot be excused for these horrible ex¬ 
cesses, the fact remains that the guilt of causing the revolution 
rests entirely with the oligarchs. The chief victims of the demo¬ 
cratic fury deserve small compassion; they had set the example of 
violence. The occurrences at Corcyra made a profound impression 
in Greece, reflected in the pages of Thucydides. That historian 
has used the episode as the text for deep comments on the revolu¬ 
tionary spirit which soon began to disturb the states of the Greek 
world. Party divisions were encouraged and aggravated by the 
hope or fear of foreign intervention, the oligarchs looking to the 
Lacedaemonians, and the democrats to the Athenians. In time of 
peace these party struggles would have been far less bitter. This 
acute observation is illustrated by a famous modem instance, the 
French Revolution, where the worst outrages of the revolutionists 
were provoked by foreign intervention. In that great Revolution 
too 12 we can verify the Greek historian’s analysis of the effect of 
the revolutionary spirit, when it runs wild, on the moral nature of 
men. The-revolutionists "determined to outdo the report of all who 
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had preceded them by the ingenuity of their enterprises and the 
activity of their revenges. The meaning of words had no longer the 
same relation to things, but was changed by them as they thought 
proper. Reckless daring was held to be loyal courage; prudent delay 
was the excuse of a coward; moderation was the disguise of un¬ 
manly weakness; to know everything was to do nothing. Frantic 
energy was the true quality of a man. The lover of violence was 
always trusted and his opponent suspected.” It was dangerous to 
be quiet and neutral. “The citizens who were of neither party fell 
a prey to both; either they were disliked because they held aloof, 
or men were jealous of their surviving.” The laws of heaven as 
well as of civilised societies were set aside without scruple amid the 
impatience of party spirit, the zeal of contention, the eagerness of 
ambition, and the cravings of revenge. These are some of the 
features in the delineation which Thucydides has drawn of the 
diseased condition of political life in the city-states of Greece. 

But the sequel of the Corcyraean revolution has still to be 
recorded. About 600 of thejaligarchs who escaped the vengeance 
of their opponents dsfablisEed themselves on Mount Istone in the 
north-east of the island, and easily becoming masters of the open 
country they harassed the inhabitants of the city for two years. 
Then an Athenian fleet, of which the ultimate destination was 
Sicily, under the command of Eurymedon and Sophocles, arrived 
at Corcyra; and the Athenians helped the democrats to storm the 
fort on Mount Istone. The oligarchs capitulated on condition that 
the Athenian people should determine how they were to be dealt 
with. The generals placed them in the island of Ptychia, on the 
understanding that, if any of their number attempted to escape, all 
should be deprived of the benefit of the previous agreement. But 
the democrats apprehended that the prisoners would not be put to 
death at Athens, and they were determined that their enemies 
should die. A foul trick was planned and carried out. Friends of the 
prisoners were sent over to the island, who said that the generals 
had resolved to leave them to the mercy of the democrats, and 
advised them to escape, offering to provide a ship. A few of the 
captives fell into the trap and were caught starling. All the prisoners 
were immediately handed over to the Corcyraeans, who shut them 
up in a large building. They were taken out in batches of twenty, 
and made to march, tied together, down an avenue of hoplites, who 
smote and wounded any whom they recognised as a personal enemy. 
Three batches had thus marched to execution, when their comrades 
in the building, who thought they were merely being removed to 
another prison, discovered the truth. They called on the Athenians, 
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but they called in vain. Then they refused to stir out of the building 
or let any one enter. The Corcyraeans did not attempt to force their 
way in. They tore off the roof, and hurled bricks and shot arrows 
from above. The captives, absolutely helpless, began to anticipate 
the purpose of their tormentors by taking their own lives, piercing 
their throats with the arrows which were shot down, or strangling 
themselves with the ropes of some beds which were in the place or 
with strips of their own dress. The work of destruction went on 
during the greater part of the night; all was over when the day 
dawned; and the corpses were carried outside the city. Thus 
ended the Corcyraean revolution, and the last scene was more 
ghastly even than the first. Eurymedon had less excuse, on this 
occasion, for refusing to intervene than he had two years before; 
since the prisoners had surrendered to the Athenians. It was said 
that he and Sophocles were ready to take advantage of the base 
trick of the democrats, because, unable to take the captives to 
Athens themselves, being bound for Sicily, they could not bear 
that the credit should fall to another. The oligarchical faction at 
Corcyra was now utterly annihilated, and the democrats lived in 
p;ace. 


Sect. 8. Campaigns of Demosthenes in the West 

During the Corcyraean troubles, the war had not rested in 
western Greece. An Athenian fleet under the general Demosthenes 
had sailed round the Peloponnesus and attacked the “island” of 
Leucas. Demosthenes was an enterprising commander, distin¬ 
guished from most of his fellows by a certain, originality of con¬ 
ception. On this occasion, the idea of making a great stroke in¬ 
duced him to abandon the operations at Leucas,—though the 
Acarnanians thought he might have taken the town by blockade,— 
and engage in a new enterprise on the north of the Corinthian gulf. 
Most of the lands between Boeotia and the western sea—Phocis, 
Locris, Acamania—were friendly to Athens. But the hostility of 
the uncivilised Aetolians rendered land operations in those regions 
dangefous. Demosthenes conceived the plan of reducing the 
Aetolians, so that he could then operate from the west on Doris 
and Boeotia, without the danger of his communications being 
threatened in the rear. His idea, in fact, was to bring the Corin¬ 
thian gulf into touch with the Euboean sea. The Spartans, it is to 
be observed, were at this very time concerning themselves with the 
regions of Mount Oeta. The appeals of Doris on the south, and 
Trachis on the north, of the Oetaean range, for protection against 
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the hostilities of the mountain tribes, induced the Lacedaemonians 
to send out a colony, which was established in Trachis not very 
far from the Pa ss of Thermopylae, under the n ame of Heraclea. A 
colony was an unusual enterprise for Sparta jThrffsraclea had a 
more important significance and intention than the mere defence 
of members of the amphictiony. It was a place from which Euboea 
could be attacked; and it might prove of the greatest service, as 
an intermediate station, for carrying on operations in the Chalcidic 
peninsula. The fears which the foundation of Heraclea excited at 
Athens were indeed disappointed; Heraclea never flourished; it 
was incessantly assailed by the powerful hostility of the Thessa¬ 
lians, and its ruin was completed by the flagrantly unjust adminis¬ 
tration of the Lacedaemonian governors. But its first foundation 
was a serious event; and it seems highly probable that Demo¬ 
sthenes, when he formed his plan, had before his mind the idea of 
threatening Heraclea from the south by the occupation of Doris. 
But his plan, attractive as it might sound, was eminently imprac¬ 
ticable. The preliminary condition was the subjugation of a moun¬ 
tainous country, involving a warfare in which Demosthenes was 
inexperienced and hoplites were at a great disadvantage. The 
Messenians of Naupactus represented to him that Aetolia, a land of 
unwalled villages, could easily be reduced. But the Messenians had 
their own game to play. They suffered from the hostilities of their 
Yetolian neighbours and wanted to use the ambition of the Athen¬ 
ian general for their own purpose. 

The Acarnanians, who were deeply interested in the defeat of 
Leucas, were indignant with Demosthenes for not prosecuting the 
blockade and refused to join him against Aetolia. Starting from 
Oeneon in Locris, the Athenians and some allies—not a large 
force—advanced into the country, hoping to reduce several 
tribes before they had time to combine. But the Aetolians bad 
already learned his plans, and were already collecting a great force. 
The main chance of Demosthenes lay in the co-operation of the 
Ozolian Locrians, who knew the Aetolian country and mode of 
warfare and were armed in the Aetolian fashion. Demosthenes 
committed the error of not waiting for them. He was consequently 
unable to deal with the Aetolian javelin-men. At Aegition, rushing 
down from the hills they wrought havoc among the invaders who 
had captured the town. A hundred and twenty Athenian hoplites 
fell—"the very finest men whom the city of Athens lost during 
the war.” Demosthenes did not dare to return to Athens. He re¬ 
mained at Naupactus, and soon had an opportunity of retrieving 
hi* f*>mp. 
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The Lacedaemonians answered this invasion of Aetolia by Demo¬ 
sending 3000 hoplites under Eurylochus against Naupactus. Five save" 63 
hundred of these troops came from Hcraclea, the newly-founded Nau- 
colony. Naupactus, ill-defended, was barely saved by the energy P»*us, 
of Demosthenes, who persuaded the Acarnanians to send rein¬ 
forcements. Eurylochus abandoned the siege, and withdrew to the 
neighbourhood of Calydon and Pleuron in southern Aetolia, for 
the purpose of joining the Ambraciots in an attack upon Argos, ami Am- 
Winter had begun when the Ambraciots descended from the north philochian 
into the Argive territory and seized the fort of Olpae, which stands, s ° s ' 
a little north of Argos, on a hill by the sea, and was once used as a 
hall of justice by the Acarnanian league. Demosthenes was asked 
by the Acarnanians to be their leader in resisting this attack, and 
a message for help was sent to twenty Athenian vessels which were 
coasting off the Peloponnesus. The troops of Eurylochus marched 
from the south across Acarnania and joined the ir allies at Olpae . 

The Athenian ships arrived in the Ambracian gulf, and, with the 
reinforcements which they brought, Demosthenes gave battle to 
the enemy between Olpae and Argos, and by a skilfully contrived Battle of 
ambuscade annulled the advantage which they had in superior 01 P ae - 
numbers. Eur ylochus wa s_5lahyand the Peloponnesians delivered 
themselves from their perilous position—between Argos and the 
Athenian ships—by making a secret treaty with Demosthenes, in Trace; 
which the Ambraciots were not included. It was arranged that they the Pelo- 
should retreat stealthily without explaining their intention to the 
Ambraciots. It was good policy on the part of Demosthenes; for desert the 

by this treacherous act the Lacedaemonians would lose their char- Ambra- 
' ciots 

acter in that part of Greece. The Peloponnesians crept out of who axe 

Olpae one by one, pretending to gather herbs and sticks. As they slaugh- 
got farther away, they stepped out more quickly, and then the tered ‘ 
Ambraciots saw what was happening and ran out to overtake them. 

The Acarnanians slew about 200 Ambraciots, and the Pelopon¬ 
nesians escaped into the land of Agraea. But a heavier blow was in 
store for Ambrada. Reinforcements of that city, ignorant of the 
battle, were coming to Olpae. Demosthenes sent forward some 
of his troops to lie in ambush on their line of march. At Idomene, 
some miles north of Olpae, there are two peaks of unequal height. 

The higher was seized in advance by the men of Demosthenes; 
the Ambradots when they arrived encamped on the lower. Demo¬ 
sthenes then advanced with the rest of his troops and attacked the 
enemy at dawn, when they were still half asleep. Most were slain, 
and those who escaped at first found the mountain paths occupied* 
Thucydides says that during the first ten years of the war “no. 
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such calamity happened within so few days to any Hellenic state,” 
and he does not give the numbers of those who perished, because 
they would appear incredible in proportion to the size of the state. 
Demosthenes might have captured the city if he had pushed on, 
but the Acarnanians did not desire a permanent Athenian occupa¬ 
tion at their doors; they were content that their neighbour was 
rendered harmless. A treaty of alliance for ioo years was concluded 
between the Acarnanians, with the Amphilochians of Argos, and 
the Ambraciots. Neither side was to be required by the other to 
join against its own allies in the great war, but they were to help 
each other to defend their territories. Some time afterwards Anac- 
A-mc- torion, and then Oeniadae, were won over to the Athenian alliance, 
torion, 

425 b-c. 
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The success against Ambracia compensated for the failure in 
Aetolia, and Demosthenes could now return to Athens. His dashing 
style of warfare and his bold plans must have caused grave mistrust 
among the older, more experienced, and more commonplace com- 
Nidas manders. N icias. the son of Niceratus, who see ms to h ave already 
won, withoutdeservfngTTEe chief place as a military authority 
at Athens, must have shaken his head over the doings of Demo¬ 
sthenes in the west. Nicias, a wealthy conservative slave-owner, 
who speculated in the silver-mines of Laurion,'Was one of the 
mainstays of that party which was out of sympathy with the in¬ 
tellectual and political progress of Athens, and bitterly opposed 
to the new politicians like Cleon who wielded the chief influence 
in the Assembly. 

The ability of Nicias was irretrievably mediocre; he would have 
been an excellent subordinate officer, but he had not the qualities of 
a leader or a statesman. Yet he possessed a solid a nd abiding in- 
fluen£g__at Athens, through his impregnable respectability, his 
superiority to bribes, and his scrupulous superstition, as well as his 
acquaintance with the details of military affairs. This homage paid 
to mediocre respectability throws light on the character of the 
Athenian democracy, and the strength of the conservative party. 
Nicias belonged to the advocates of peace and was well-disposed 
to Sparta, so that for several reasons he might be regarded as a 
successor to Cimon. But his political opponents, though they con¬ 
stantly defeated him on particular measures, never permanently 
undermined his influence. He understood the political value of 
gratifying in small ways those prejudices of his fellow-citizens 
which he shared himself; and he spared no expense in the religious 
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service of the state. As Thucydides says, he thought too much of 
divination, and omens. He had an opportunity of displaying his 
religious devotion and his liberality on the occasion of the purifi¬ 
cation of the island of Delos, which was probably undertaken to 
induce Apollo to stay the plague. The dead were remov ed fro m 
all thejombs, and it was ordained that henceforth no one should 
die or.give birth to. a child on the sa cred isla nd? Those who were 
near to either should cross over to SHeheia. The Athenians revived 
in a new form the old festival, celebrated in the Homeric hymn to 
Apollo, the festival to which “the long-robed Ionians gathered, and 
made thee glad, O Phoebus, with boxing, dandng, and song.” The 
games were restored, and horse-races introduced for the first time. 
Four years later the purification was perfected by the removal of 
all the inhabitants, and the Persians accorded them a refuge at 
Adramyttion. 

Conducting such ceremonies, Nicias was in his right place. Un¬ 
fortunately such excellence had an undue weight; and it should 
be noted that this is one of the drawbacks of a city-state. In a 
large modem state, the private life and personal opinions of a 
statesman have small importance and are not weighed by his 
fellow-countrymen in the scale against his political ability, save 
in rare exceptional cases. But in a small city die stateman’s private 
life is always before men’s eyes, and his political position is dis¬ 
tinctly affected, according as he shocks or gratifies their prejudices 
and predilections. A mediocre man is able, by judicious conform¬ 
ing, to attain an authority to which his brains give him no claim. 
Pericles was indeed so strong that his influence could survive 
attacks on his morality and his orthodoxy. Nidas maintained his 
position because he never shocked the public sense of decorum and 
religion by associating with an Aspasia or an Anaxagoras. The 
Athenian people combined in a remarkable degree the capadty of 
appredating both respectability and intellectual power; their 
progressive instinct was often defeated by conservative prejudices. 

Though Nidas was one of those Athenians who were not in full 
sympathy with the policy of Pericles and approved still less of the 
policy of his successors, he was thoroughly loyal to the democracy. 
But an oligarchical party still existed, secretly active, and always 
hoping for an opportunity to upset the democratic constitution. 
This party, or a section of it, seems to have been known at this 
time as the “Young Party.” It induded, among others who will 
appear on the stage of history some years later, the orator Antiphon, 
who was now coming into public notice in connexion with some 
sensational lawsuits. Against the dark designs of this party, as well 
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as against the misconduct of generals, Cleon was constantly on the 
watch; he could describe himself in the Assembly as the “people’s 
watch-dog.” But at present these oligarchs were harmless; so long 
as no disaster from without befell Athens, they had no chance; all 
they could do was to make common cause with the other enemies 
of Cleon, and air their discontent in anonymous political pam¬ 
phlets. Chance has preserved us a work of this kind, written in one 
of these years by an Athenian of oligarchical views. Its subject is 
the Athenian democracy, and the writer professes to answer on 
behalf of the Athenians the criticisms which the rest of the Greeks 
pass on Athenian institutions. “I do not li ke democracy myself,” he 
says; “but I will show that from their point of view the Athenians 
manage their state wisely and in the manner most conducive to the 
interests of democracy.” The defence is for the most part a veiled 
indictment; it displays remarkable acuteness, with occasional 
triviality. The writer has grasped and taken to heart one deep truth, 
the close connexion of the sea-power of Athens with its advanced 
democracy. It is just, he remarks, that the poor and the common 
folk should have more influence than the noble and rich; for it is 
the common folk that row the ships and make the city powerful, not 
the hoplites and the well-born and the worthy. Highly interesting 
is his observation that slaves and metics enjoyed what he considered 
unreasonable freedom and immunity at Athens: “Why, you may 
not strike one of them, nor will a slave make way for you in the 
street.” And his malicious explanation is interesting too; the com¬ 
mon folk dress so badly that you might easily mistake one of them 
for a slave or a metic, and then there would be a to-do if you 
struck a citizen. There is perhaps a touch of malice, too, in the 
statement that the commercial empire of Athens, which brought to 
her wharves the delicacies of the world, was affecting her language, 
as well as her habits of life, and filling it with foreign words. 

An important feature in the political history of Athens in these 
years was the divorce of the military command from the leadership 
in the Assembly, and the want of harmony between the chief 
Strategoi and the Leaders of the People. The tradesmen who 
swayed the Assembly had no military training or capacity, and 
they were always at a disadvantage when opposed by men who 
spoke with the authority of a strategos on questions of military 
policy. Until receDt years the post of General had been practically 
confined to men of property and good family. But a change en¬ 
sued, perhaps soon after the death of Pericles, and men of the 
people were elected. The comic poet Eupolis, in a play called the 
Demes —in which the great leaders, Miltiades and Themistocles, 
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Aristides and Pericles, are summoned back to life that they may 
see and deplore degenerate Athens—meditates thus on the con¬ 
trast between latter-day generals and their predecessors: 

Men of lineage fair 
And of wealthy estate 
Once our generals were, 

The noble and great, 

Whom as gods we adored, and as gods they guided and guarded the stats. 

Things are not as then. 

Ah, how different far 
A manner of men 
Our new generals are, 

The rascals and refuse our city now chooses to lead us to war! 

Cleon was a man of brains and resolution. He was ambitious to 
rule the state as Pericles had ruled it; and for this purpose he saw 
clearly that he must gain triumphs In the field as well as in the 
Assembly. Hitherto his main activity had been in the law-courts, 
where he called officers to account and maintained the safeguards 
of popular government. If he was to be more than an opposition 
leader, occasionally forcing measures through the Assembly, if he 
was to exercise a permanent influence on the administration, he 
must be ready, when a good opportunity offered, to undertake the 
post of strategos; and, supported by the experience of an able 
colleague, he need not disgrace himself. An understanding, there¬ 
fore, between Cleon and the enterprising Demosthenes was one 
which seemed to offer advantages to both; acting together they 
might damage both the political and the military position of Nicias. 

But before we pass to a famous enterprise, which was probably Borrow- 
the result of such an understanding, we must note the great cost “8 from 
which the continuation of the war entailed. It was found necessary treasures £ 
to borrow from the temple treasures, at a nominal interest, to 426, 42s, 
defray the military expenses. But this was not enough. The finan- ^4.423 
ciers of Athens—and Cleon must probably bear a large share of 
the responsibility—induced the people to raise the tribute of the 
subject states. If the tribute was not doubled, it was very nearly Raising d 
doubled; the total amount, at the lowest estimate, did not fall far the 
short of rooo talents. We possess considerable fragments of the 
stone on which this assessment was written; it is a monument of Tribute 
the injustice of a democracy blinded by imperial ambition against E#ti 
which Thucydides son of Melesias had protested at an earlier stage. 

But at this stage, the raising of the tribute was a necessity; Athens 
could not retreat. There were indeed still men, especially among 
the Young Party, to lift up a voice on behalf of the Cities; and the 
vlarins' injustice of the position of Athens was smartly ridiculed by 
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Aristophanes, who ironically suggested in one of his comedies that 
if the Cities were compelled to do their duty, each would enable 
twenty Athenians to live in idleness on tlte fat of the land, “on 
hare and beestings pudding.” 

It may seem strange to find that in a time of financial pressure, 
when it was necessary not only to introduce an extraordinary tax 
on property but to afflict the allies with heavier burdens, Athens saw 
fit to increase her domestic expenditure. One of Cleon’s most 
important measures was the raising of the judges’ fee from one 
obol, at which it had been fixed by Pericles, to three obols. It would 
be a mistake to consider this measure a mere bid for popularity. We 
shall hardly be wrong in regarding it as an attempt to relieve the 
distress which the yearly invasions of Attica and losses of the har¬ 
vests inflicted upon the poorer citizens. 

Sect. 10. The Athenian Capture of Pyeos 

It was doubtless through the influence of Cleon that Demo¬ 
sthenes, though he received no official command, was sent to 
accompany the fleet of forty ships which was now ready to start for 
the west, under Eurymedon and Sophocles. We have already seen 
this fleet at Corcyra assisting the People against the oligarchical 
exiles who had established themselves on Mount Istone. Demo¬ 
sthenes accompanied the expedition without any official command. 
He had a plan in his head for establishing a military post in the 
western Peloponnesus; and he was allowed to take advantage of 
the sailing of the fleet and use it according to his discretion. Arriv¬ 
ing off the coast of Messenia, Demosthenes asked the commanders 
to put in at Pylos, but they had heard that the Peloponnesian fleet 
bad already reached Corcyra, and demurred to any delay. But 
chance favoured the design of Demosthenes. Stress of weather 
drove them into the harbour of Pylos, and then. Demosthenes 
pressed them to fortify the place. The task was easy; for the place 
was naturally strong and there was an abundance of material, 
stone and timber, at hand. The commanders ridiculed the idea. 
“There are many other desert promontories in the Peloponnesus,” 
they said, “if you want to waste the money of the city.” But the 
stormy weather detained the ships; the soldiers were idle; and at 
length, for the sake of something to do, they adopted the project 
of Demosthenes and fell to the work of fortifying Pylos. 

The features of the scene, which was now to become illustrious by 
a striking military episode, must be clearly grasped. The high 
promontory of Pylos or Coryphasion was on three sides encom- 
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passed by water. Once it had been an island, but at this time it was 
connected with the mainland on the north side by a low sand-bar. 
If we go further back into prehistoric days, Pylos had been part of 
a continuous line of coast-cliff. In this line three rents were made, 
which admitted the sea behind the cliff and isolated the islands of 
Pylos and Sphacteria. Accumulation of sand gradually covered 
the most northern breach and reunited Pylos with the mainland, but 
the other openings were never filled up and Sphacteria still remains 
an island. Originally Pylos and Sphacteria, when they had been 
severed, formed the sea-wall of one great land-locked bay; but a 
curving sand-bar has gradually been formed, which now joins the 
mainland with the southern extremity of Pylos, and secludes a 
small lagoon of which Pylos forms the western side. It is impossible 
to say whether the formation of this sand-bar had perceptibly 
begun in the time of Demosthenes; but in any case it seems prob¬ 
able that it had not advanced so far as to hinder the waters behind 
Pylos from appearing to be part of a continuous bay. This north 
corner of the bay—now a marshy lagoon—was sheltered and 
afforded harbourage for ships; the rest of the bay—the modern 
bay of Navaxino—had no good anchorage; but the whole sheet 
of water, by virtue of the northern corner, was called a harbour. It 
follows from what has been said that there were two entrances into 
the bay: the narrow water which divides Pylos from Sphacteria, 
and the wide passage which severs the southern point of Sphacteria 
from the opposite mainland. We must distinguish yet another 
smaller bay on the north side of the Pylos hill. The sand-bar which 
there connects Pylos with the mainland is of lunar shape and forms 
the little circular basin of Bupbras, dominated by the height of 
Pylos on the south and a far lower, nameless hill on the north. 

The length of Pylos is less than a mile. On the sea-side it was 
hard to land, and the harbour side was strongly protected by steep 
cliffs. Only in three places was it found necessary to build walls: 
(i) at th e sou th-east corner, where the cliffs slope down to the 
channel for about ioo yards; (2) alongshore Qn the_south-west 
side close to the entrance to the bay, for four or five hundred yards; 
(3) the northern def ence of the position con sisted of a line of land 
diffs, which required no artifidal fortification except at the western 
extremity, where they decline before they reach the sea; here an¬ 
other wall was built. One of the soldiers present vividly described 
to Thucydides the manner in which the fortifications were wrought. 
Being unprovided with iron tools they brought stones which they 
picked out, and put them together as they happened to fit; if they 
required to use mortar, having no hods, they carried it on their 
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backs, which they bent so as to form a resting-place for it, clasping 
their hands behind them that it might not fall off. la I n, six dav s 
the work was fi nished , and the fleet went on its way, leav ing Demo ¬ 
sthenes with~five shios to hold Pvlos. 
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They did not proceed immediately to Pyios, but anoth er hodv o f 
Spartans was se nt on; requisitions for help were dispatched to the 
Peloponnesian -allies; and the sixty sh ips at Corcyra were hastily 
summoned. These ships succeeded in eluding the notice of the 
Athenian fleet which had now reached Zacyuthus. In the mean¬ 
time Demosthenes, beset by the Spartan troops, sent two of his 
ships to overtake the fleet and beg, Eurymedon to return to succour 
him. 

The ohiect of the Lace daemonia ns was to bl ockade the hill of 
Pyios by l and an d sea, and to prevent A theniansuccours from 
landing. They probably established their camp on the north side of 
Pyios, so that no.ships enteri ng the bay of Buphras could bring he lp 
to thg_fo£t. They were - moreover afraid that the Athenians might 
use the island of Sphacteria as a basis for military operations, and 
accordingly Epitadas occupied Sphacteria with 420 Spartans and 
their attendant Helots. It would have been easy to block the 
narrow entrance to the bay between Pyios and the island; but there 
was little use in doing so, as the Athenian ships would be able to 
enter by the ingress at the south of the island, a passage about 
three-quarters of a mile wide—far too wide to block with so small 
a fleet. 

The Lacedaemonians then prepared to attack the place, before 
help could come to the Athenians. Demosthenes posted the greater 
part of his force to guard the northern line of defence and the 
south-eastern corner; while he himself with sixty hoplites and some 
archers took his stand on the edge of the south-western shore, 
which though rocky and perilous was the spot where the enemy had 
the best prospect of effecting a landing. T hrasy melidas was the 
name of the Spa rtan adm iral. He had f ortv-t bree_sHps. which he 
brought up in relays, the"':rews fighting and resting by turns. The 
great danger was that of running the vessels on reefs. Br asidas w ho 
commanded one of the ships was the leading spirit . “Be not sparing 
of timber,” he cried to those who seemed to d raw back-itom the 
rocks; “the enemy has built a fortress in your country. Perish 
the ships, and force a landing.” But in trying to disembark he was 
wounded and lost his shield. It was washed ashore and set up in 
the trophy which the Athenians afterwards erected. The Spartan 
attack which was renewed on two subsequent days was repelled. It 
was a singular turn of fortune, says Thucydides, 14 which drove the 
Athenians to repel the Lacedaemonians, who were attacking them 
by sea from the Lacedaemonian coast, and the Lacedaemonians to 
fight for a landing on their own soil, now hostile to them, in the 
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face of the Athenians. For in those days it was the great glory of the 
Lacedaemonians to be an inland people distinguished for their 
military prowess, and of the Athenians to be a nation of sailors and 
the first naval power in Hellas, 

The fleet from Zacynthus, now augmented to fifty ships by some 
reinforcements, at length arrived. But finding the shores of the bay 
of Buphras and the island of Sphacteria occupied, they withdrew 
for the night to the isle of Prote which was some miles distant. The 
next morning they returned, determined to sail into the harbour, if 
the enemy did not come out to meet them. The Lacedaemoni an* 
were preparing their ships for action, evidently intending to fight 
in the bay. The Athenians therefore rowed in by both entrances; 
some of the enemy’s vessels which were able to come out to meet 
them were captured; and a tremendous struggle ensued dose to 
the shore. The Athenians were tying the empty beached ships to 
their own and endeavouring to drag them away, the Lacedaemon¬ 
ians dashed into the sea and were pulling them back. The Lace¬ 
daemonians knew that, il they lost their ships, the party on the 
island of Sphacteria would be cut off. Most of the empty ships were 
saved; but the fleet was so far damaged and outnumbered that the 
Athenians were able to blockade Sphacteria. 

The interest of the story now passes from Pylos to Sphacteria. 
The blockade of Demosthenes and his Athenians in Pylos by the 
Spartans has changed into a blockade of Epitadas and his Spartans 
in Sphacteria by the Athenians. The tidings of this change in the 
situation caused grave alarm at Sparta and some of the ephors 
came themselves to see what measures could be taken. They-decided 
that nothing could be done for the relief of the island, and ob¬ 
tained. froj&thaAjpSnJaa gqperals a tr uce for the.purpose of send ing 
ambass adors to A thens to ask for peace. The terms of this truce 
were as follows: 10 — 

The Lacedaemonians shall deliver into the hands of the Athen¬ 
ians at Pjd os the ghips in which they fought, and shall also bring 
thither and deliver over any other ships of war which are in La¬ 
conia; and they shall make no assault upon the fort either by sea 
or land. The Athenians shall permit the Lacedaemonians on the 
mainland to send to those on the island a fixed quantity of 
kneaded flour, viz. two Attic quarts of barleyjagaLfpr each man, 
and a pint^ wine, an d also a piece of meat; for an attendant half 
these quantities^ they shall send them into the island under the 
inspection of the Athenians, and no vessel shall sail in by stealth. 
The Athenians shall guard the island as before, but not land, and. 

“ Towett’s translation of Thucydides. 
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shall not attack the Peloponnesian forces by land or sea. If either 
party violate this agreement in any particular, however slight, the 
truce is to be at an end. The agreement is to last until the Lacedae¬ 
monian ambassadors return from Athens, and the Athenians are 
to convey them thither and bring them back in a trireme. When 
they return, the truce is to be at an end, and the Athenians are to 
restore the ships in the same condition in which they received them. 

In accordance with these terms, si xty ships were handed over 
and the ambassadors went to Athens. They professed the readiness 
of Sparta to make peace and pleaded for generous treatment on the 
part of Athens. At heart most of the Athenians were probably de¬ 
sirous of peace. But the Assembly was under the influence of Cleon, 
and he, as the opponent of Nicias and the peace-party, urged the 
Athenians to propose terms which could hardly be accepted. It 
might seem indeed an exceptionally favourable moment to attempt 
to undo the humiliation of the Thirty Years’ Truce, and win back 
some of the possessions which had been lost twenty years ago. Not 
only Nisaea and Pagae, the harbours of the Megarid, but Achaea 
and Troezen, were demanded as the purchase of the lives of the 
Spartans in Sphacteria. The embass y returned to_Pvlos disap - 
pointed, and the truce came to an end. But the Athenians refused 
to give backjhe sixty ships, on the pretext of some slight infraction 
of the truce on the part of the Lacedaemonians. 

The blockade proved a larger and more difficult matter than the 
Athenians had hoped. Reinforced by twenty more triremes from 
Athens, they lay round the island, both in the bay, and, except 
when the wind was too high, on the seaside; and two ships kept 
continually cruising round in opposite directions. But their vigilance 
was eluded, and Sphacteria was secretly supplied with provisions. 
Large sums were offered to any who succeeded in conveying meal, 
wine, or cheese to the island; and Helots, who did such service, 
were rewarded with freedom. When a strong wind from the west 
or north drove the Athenian, ships into the bay, the daring crews of 
provision-boats beat recklessly into the difficult landing-places on 
the seaside. Moreover some skilful divers managed to reach the 
shores of the island,—drawing skins with poppy-seed mixed with 
honey, and pounded linseed. But this device was soon discovered 
and prevented. 

And besides the difficulty of rendering the blockade complete in 
a high wind, the maintenance of it was extremely unpleasant. As 
there was no proper anchorage, the crews were obliged to take their 
meals on. land by turns,—generally in the south part of Sphacteria, 
which was not occupied by the Spartans. And they depended for 
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their supply of water on one well, which was in the fort of Pylos. 
The supply of food was deficient,—for it had to be conveyed round 
the Peloponnesus. At home the Athenians were disappointed at the 
protraction of the siege, and grew impatient. They were sorry that 
they had declined the overtures of the Lacedaemonians, and there 
was a reaction of feeling against Cleon. That statesman took the 
bold course of denying the reports from Pylos, and said—with a 
pointed allusion to the strategos Nicias—that if the Generals were 
men they would sail to the island and capture the garrison. “If I 
were commander,” he added, “I would do it myself.” The scene 
which follows is described in one of the rare passages where the 
most reserved of all historians condescends to display a little politi¬ 
cal animosity. Seeing that the people were murmuring at Cleon, 
Nicias stood up and offered, on the part of his colleagues, to give 
Cleon any force he asked for and let him try. Cleon—says Thucy¬ 
dides 16 —at first imagined that the offer of Nicias was only a pre¬ 
tence and was willing to go; but finding that he was in earnest, he 
tried to back out and said that not he but Nicias was general. He 
was now alarmed, for he never imagined that Nicies would go so far 
as to give_up his place tp him . Again Nicias bade him take the 
command of the expedition against Pylos, which he formally gave 
up to him in the presence of the Assembly. And the more Cleon 
declined the proffered command and tried to retract what he had 
said, so much the more the multitude, as their manner is, urged 
Nicias to resign and shouted to Cleon that he should sail. At length, 
not knowing how to escape from his own words, he undertook the 
expedition and, coming forward, said that he was not afraid of the 
Lacedaemonians and that he would sail without withdrawing a 
single man from the city, if he were allowed to have the Lemnian 
and Imbrian forces now at Athens, the auxiliaries from Aenus who 
were targeteers, and four hundred archers from other places. With 
these and with the troops already at Pylos he gave his word that he 
would either bring the Lacedaemonians alive or kill them on the 
spot. His vain words moved the Athenians to laughter; nevertheless 
the wiser sort of men were pleased when they reflected that of two 
good things they could not fail to obtain one—either there would be 
an end of Cleon, which they would have greatly preferred, or, if 
they were disappointed, he would put the Lacedaemonians into 
their hands. 

The story is almost too good to be true. But whether Cleon de¬ 
sired the command or had it thrust upon him against his will, his 
words which moved the Athenians to laughter were fully approved 

" Jowett’s translation to the end of the paragraph. 
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by the event. He chose Demosthenes as his colleague; and, invested 
with the command by a formal vote of the Assembly, he immediate¬ 
ly set sail. 

In the meantime Demosthenes, wishing like Cleon to bring mat¬ 
ters to an issue, was meditating an attack upon Sphacteria.This 
desert island is about two miles and three-quarters long. At the 
northern extremity rises a height, higher than the acropolis of Pylos 
over against it, and on the east side descending, a sheer cliff, into the 
water of the bay. Some of the Spartans had naturally occupied the 
summit, but the chief encampment of their small force was in the 
centre of the island, close to the only well; and an outpost was set 
on a hill farther to the south. An assault was difficult not only be¬ 
cause the landing-places on both sides were bad, but because the 
island was covered with close bush, which gave the Spartans who 
knew the ground a great advantage. Demosthenes had experienced 
in Aetolia the difficulties of fighting in a wood. But one day, when 
some Athenians were taking their noonday meal on the south shore 
of the island, the wood was accidentally kindled, and, a wind aris¬ 
ing, the greater part of the bush was burnt. It was then possible to 
see more clearly the position and the numbers of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, and, when Cleon, arrived, the plan of attack was matured. 
Embarking at night all their hoplites in a few ships, Cleon and De¬ 
mosthenes landed before dawn on the south of the island, partly on 
the seaside and partly on the harbour side, near the spot where the 
Lacedaemonians had their outpost. The whole number of troops 
that landed must have been nearly 14 ,000. against which the Spar¬ 
tans had only 43 o_hopJites and perhaps as many Helots. And yet a 
high military authority described the Athenian enterprise as mad. 
The truth seems to be that it could hardly have succeeded if the 
Spartan commander had disposed his forces to the best advantage, 
posting watches at all possible landing-places and organising a 
proper system of signals. 

The outpost was at once overpowered, and light-armed troops 
advanced towards the main Spartan encampment, along a high 
ridge on the harbour side of the island. Others moved along the low 
shore on the seaside; so that when the main body of the Spartans 
saw their outpost cut to pieces and began to move southward 
against the Athenian hoplites, they were harassed on either side by 
the archers and targeteers, whom, encumbered by their arms and in 
difficult ground, they were unable to pursue. And the attacks of 
these light-armed troops, as they grew more fully conscious of their 
own superiority in numbers and saw that their enemy was growing 
weary, became more formidable. Clouds of dust arose from the 
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newly burnt wood—so Thucydides reports the scene from the vivid 
description of an eye-witness—and there was no possibility of a 
man’s seeing what was before him, owing to the showers of arrows 
and stones hurled by their assailants which were flying amid the 
dust. And now the Lacedaemonians began to be sorely distressed, 
for their felt cuirasses did not protect them against the arrows, and 
the points of the javelins broke off where they struck them. They 
were at their wits’ end, not being able to see out of their eyes or to 
hear the word of command, which was drowned by the cries of the 
enemy. Destruction was staring them in the face, and they had no 
means or hope of deliverance. 17 

At length it was determined that the only chance lay in retreating 
to the high hill at the north of the island. About a mile had to be 
traversed to the foot of the hill; but the ground was very difficult. 
The endurance and discipline of the Spartan soldiers was con¬ 
spicuously displayed in this slow retreat which was accomplished, 
with but a small loss, under a burning sun, by men who were suffer¬ 
ing from thirst and weary with the distress of an unequal battle. 
When they had reached and climbed the hill the battle assumed 
another aspect. On the high ground, no longer exposed on their 
flanks, and finding a defence in an old Cyclopean wall, which can 
still be traced round the summit, the Lacedaemonians were able 
to repel their assailants; and they were determined not to surrender. 
At length a Messenian captain came to the Athenian generals and 
said that he knew a path by which he thought he could take some 
light-armed troops round to the rear of the Spartans. The hill on its 
eastern side falls precipitously into the bay; but the fall is not 
direct. The summit slopes down into a hollow, about fifty yards 
wide, and then the hill rises again into the cliff which falls sheer into 
the water. But at the south end of the cliff there is a narrow gorge 
by which it is possible to climb up into the hollow. Embarking in a 
boat on the eastern side of the island, the Messenians reached the 
foot of the gorge and climbed up with difficulty, unseen by the Spar¬ 
tans, who neglected what seemed an impracticable part of the hill, 
and then ascending the summit suddenly appeared above the Lace¬ 
daemonians, who were ranged in a semicircle below on the western 
and northern slopes. The Athenians now invited the defenders to 
capitulate, and with the consent of their friends on the mainland 
they laid down their arms. Tw o hundred and ninety-tw a, of the 
four hundred and twenty, survived, and were brought to Athens. 
The high opinion which the (Seek world held of the Spartan spirit 
was expressed in the universal amazement which was caused by this 

” Jowett’s translation. 
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surrender. Men had thought that nothing could induce the Lacedae¬ 
monians to give up their arms. 

CleonJiacLperformed, his.poynise;_he brought back the captiv es 
with in twenty days. The succ ess wa s of political rat her than m ili¬ 
tary 'importance. The Athenians ~cbufdTMee 3 ravage Lacedaemo¬ 
nian territory from Pylos, but it was a greater thing that they had 
in the prisoners a security against future invasions of Attica and 
a means of making an advantageous peace when they chose. It was 
the most important success gained in the war, and it was a brilliant 
example of the valuable successes that can be gained, as it were 
accidentally, in following that system of strategy which Pericles had 
laid down at the beginning of the war. This stroke of luck increased 
the influence of Cleon. It was necessary for Nicias to do something 
to maintain his reputation. Shortly afterwards he led an army into 
the Corinthian territory, gained a partial victory at Solygea, and 
then went on to the peninsula of Methone, between Troezen and 
Epidaurus. He built a wall across the isthmus and left a garrison in 
Methone. In the following year, he made the more important acqui¬ 
sition of the island of Cythera, from which he was able to make 
descents upon Laconia. The loss of Cythera was in itself more seri¬ 
ous for Sparta than the loss of Pylos; but owing to the attendant 
circumstances the earlier event made far greater stir. The Athenians 
had now three bases of operation in the Peloponnesus—Pylos, 
Cythera, and Methone. 

To none was the discomfit of the Spartans in Messenia sweeter 
than to the Messenian exiles who had borne their part in the work 
of that memorable day. At Olympia there is a figure of Victory, 
hovering aloft in the air, amid wind-blown drapery, while an eagle 
flies below her. It is the work of the sculptor Paeonius, and it was 
dedicated by the Messenians in the Altis of Zeus, with part of the 
spoil they stripped from the hated usurpers of their land. 

Sect. xi. Athenian Capture of Nisasa 

In each of the first seven years of the war, Attica was invaded, 
except twice; on one occasion, the attack on Plataea had taken the 
place of the incursion into Attica, and, on another, the Peloponne¬ 
sian army was hindered by earthquakes from advancing beyond the 
Isthmus. Every year by way of reply the Athenians invaded the 
Megarid twice, in spring and in autumn. The capture of Pylos 
affected both these annual events. The invasion of Attica was dis¬ 
continued, because Athens held the Spartan hostages; and the ela¬ 
tion of the Athenians at their success induced them to undertake a 
holder enterprise against Me^ara. 
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Capture Minoa, now a hill on the mainland but then an island, lay at the 
of Minna, entrance to the harbour of Nisaea. It was separated from Nisaea 
i2 ‘ B '°' by a narrow channel, protected by two projecting towers. Nicias 
had destroyed these towers, three years before, and had fortified 
Minoa, so as to blockade completely the port of Nisaea. The Mega- 
rians then depended entirely on the port of Pagae and their com¬ 
munications with the Crisaean Gulf. They were hard pressed; their 
distress was vividly portrayed in the comedy of the Acharnians 
which was put on the stage two years later. The situation became 
424 b.c. almost intolerabl e when a domestic sedition led to the ex pulsion of 
a s mall party w ho seized Pag ae an d cut off Mega ra from importing 
food on that side too. It became a question between allowing the 
exiles to return or submitting to Athens. Those who knew that the 
return of their rivals from Pagae would mean their own doom 
opened secret negotiations with Athens, and offered to betray Me¬ 
gara and Nisaea. The Long Walls and Nisaea were held by a Pelo¬ 
ponnesian garrison. The generals Hipp ocrate s and D emost henes 
organised the enterprise. While a, force of 4000 hoplites and 600 
horse marched overland by Eleusis, the generals sailed to Minoa. 
When night fell, they crossed to the mainland. There was a gate in 
the eastern wall close to the spot where it joined the fortification of 
Nisaea, and near the gate there was a hollow out of which earth to 
makebricks_had_been dug. Here Hi ppocrates and 600 hopli tes con¬ 
cealed themselves, while Demosthenes, with some light-armed Pla- 
taeans and a band of the youthful Peripoloi or Patrollers of Attica, 
took up a position still nearer the gate, in a sacred enclosure of the 
war-god, Enyalios. The conspirators had long matured their plan 
for admitting the Athenians. As no boat could openly leave the har¬ 
bour, owing to the occupation of Minoa, they had easily obtained 
permission of the commander of the Peloponnesian garrison to carry 
out through this gateja. sroaH-bo a,t o n a cart atnight, for the alleged 
purpose of privateering. They used to convey the boat to the sea 
along the ditch which surrounded Nisasa, and, after a midnight 
row, return before dawn, and re-enter the Long Walls by the same 
gate. This became a regular practice, so that they carried out the 
boat without exciting any suspicion, on the night fixed for executing 
the conspiracy. When the boat returned, the gate was opened, and 
Demosthenes, who had been watching for the moment, leapt for¬ 
ward and forced his way in, assisted by the Megarians. They kept 
the gate open till Hippocrates arrived with his hoplites, and, when 
these were inside, the Long Walls were easily secured, the garrison 
retreating into Nisaea. In the morning the main body of the Athe¬ 
nians arrived. A scheme for the betrayal of Megara had been con- 
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certed. The conspir ators urged their fe llow -citi z ens to s ally forth 
and do battle with the Athenians; they had secretly arranged that 
the Athenians shoulcTrush in, and had anointed themselves with.oil, 
as a mark by which they should be known and.spared in the assault. 
But tEei'r political opponents, informed of the scheme, "immediately 
rushed to the gates and declared decisively that they should not be 
opened; the b attle would have to be first fought inside. The delay 
apprised the Athenians that their friends had been baffled, and they 
set about bl ockading Nisaea. Their energy was such that in two 
days the circumvallation was practically completed, and the garri¬ 
son, in want of food (for their supplies were derived from Megara), 
capitulated. Thus the Long Walls, which they had built themselves, 
and the port of Nisaea had passed again into the hands of the Athe¬ 
nians. They were not, however, destined to take the city on the hill. 
The Spartan general Brasidas, who was recruiting in the north-east 
regions of the Peloponnesus for an expedition to Thrace, hastened 
to the relief of Megara. Nothing more than an indecisive skirmish 
took place; the Athenians did not care to risk a battle and they re¬ 
solved to be content with the acquisition of Nisaea. Soon afterwards 
there was a revolution in Megara. The exiles from Pagae were re¬ 
ceived back; they soon got the power into their hands and murdered 
their enemies. A na rrow oligarc hicaLeonstitution. was established. 
The new order of things, says Thucydides, lasted a very long time, 
considering the small number of its authors. 

Sect. 12. Athens fails in Boeotia 

The recovery of Nisaea which had been lost by the Thirty Years’ 
Peace was a solid success, and it seemed to the ambitious hopes of 
the two generals who had achieved it the first step in the recovery of 
all the former conquests of their city. Hippocrates and Demosthe¬ 
nes induced Athens to strive to win back what she had lost at Coro- 
nea. But Boeoti^-wa s not like Meg ara; and an attempt on Boeotia 
was an unwise-reversion to the^ar ly continental policy of P ericles, 
which Pericles had himself definitely abandoned. The dream'of a 
second Oenophyta was far less likely to come true than the threat 
of a second Coronea. And the enterprise was a departure from the 
Periclean strategy, of which Nidas was the chief exponent, and it Is 
significant that Nidas took no part in it. Moreover at this moment 
Athens, as we shall see, ought to have concentrated her forces on the 
defence of her Thracian possessions which were in grave jeopardy. 
The Boeotian, like the Megarian, plan was formed In concert with 
native malcontents who wished to overthrow the oligarchies in the 
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cities, t n es tablish democratical governments, and probably dissolve 
the Boe otian Confederacy. At this time the Confederacy was gov¬ 
erned by eleven'Boeotarchs, two of whom were chosen by Thebes, 
and four Councils, of unknown nature and functions. 

The new Boeotian plan, in which Demosthenes was now con¬ 
cerned, did not involve such extensive operations and combinations 
as that which he had conceived when he invaded Aetolia. But the 
two plans resembled each other in so far as each involved operations 
from the Crisaean Gulf. Demosthenes, having sailed to Naupactus 
and gathered a force of Acarnanians, was to go on to secure Siphae, 
the port of Thespiae, on the shore of a promontory beneath Mount 
Helicon. On the same day, the Athenian army under Hippocrates 
was to enter Boeotia on the north-east and seize the temple of 
Apollo at Delium, which stood on the sea-coast over against the 
Xelantine plain in Euboea. At the same time Chaeronea, t he ex¬ 
treme wes t town of the land, was to be se ized by domestic c onspira¬ 
tors r~THus ontEre'e sides the Boeotian government was to be 
threatened; and the same day was fixed for the three attacks. But 
the scheme was betrayed by a^ P hocian, and frustratecl^by the 
Boeotarchs, who occupied Siphae an d Chaerone a with strong forces, 
and made a general levy of the Boeotians t o oppose the arm y of 
Hippocrates. It mattered little that D emas than eiTmacle a mist ake 
abouUhevdayJixed for th e.attac k; be found himself opposed'by a 
Boeotian force and' could only retire. None of the internal move¬ 
ments in the Boeotian cities, on which the Athenians had counted, 
took place. 

Hippocrates, however, had time to reach and for tify Deliu m. He 
had a force of 70Q0 hoplites-aud.. oyejuithooo light-armed"troops. 
A trench, wit h^a stro ng r amp art and palisade, was drawn round the 
temple; and at noon on the fifth day "from their departure from 
Athens the work was completed. The army then leftJ Deliu m, to re¬ 
turn home. When they crossed the frontier and entered the Athe¬ 
nian territory of Oropus, at about a mile from Delium, the hoplites 
halted, to wait for Hippocrates, who had remained behind to give 
final directions to the garrison of the temple; the light-armed troops 
proceeded on their way to Athens. The hoplites wer e interrup ted in 
their rest by a message fr om H ippocrates, ordering them to form 
instantly in array 'd? fettle, as t he enemy were upo n them. The 
Boeotian forces had been concentrated at 'i'anagra, about five miles 
from Delium; and they had been persuaded by Pagondas, one of the 
Theban Boeotarchs, to follow and attack the Athenians in their 
retreat although they had left Boeotia. After a rapid marc h, Pagon¬ 
das halted where a hill concealed him Jrom the view of the Athe- 
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rians and drew up his army. It consisted of 7000 hoplites—the 
same number as that of the enemy—1000 cavalry “and"over 10,000 
light-armed men. The Thebans occupied the right wing, in the 
unique formation of a mass twenty^ln^ihreTds "deep'; 'fEe other con¬ 
tingents varied in depth. The Athenian line was formed with the 
uniform and regular depth of eight shields. Hippocrates had ar¬ 
rived and was moving along the lines encouraging his men, when 
the enemy, who had for some time been visible on the crest of the 
hill, raised the Paean and charged down. The extreme parts of the 
wings never met, for watercourses lay between them. But the rest 
pushed shield against shield and fought fiercely. On the right the 
Athenians were v ictoriou s, but on the left they could not sustain the 
enormous pressure of the massed Theban force] especially as the 
Thebans were p robab ly man for man stronger than the Athenians 
through"a laborious athleticTraming. But even the victoiy’on the 
right was- fflade q£_n o_ effe ct through the sudden appearance of a 
squadron of cavalry, which Pagqndas, seeing the situation, had sent 
unobserved round the hill. The Athenians thought it was the van¬ 
guard of another army and fled. Hippocrates was slain and the a rmy 
completely dispersed. " 

The battle of Delium confirmed the verdict of Coronea. 

The Boeotians were left masters of the field, but Delium itself Subse- 
was still held by the invader. This led to a curious negotiation. The 
Ath enians demanded their d ead, and the B oeotians refused permis- tiorts. 
sion to ta ke them unless they evacuated the^temple of Ap otlo^Nbw 
if there was an international custom which was universally recog¬ 
nised among the Greeks, even amctogTBE"barbarous Aetolians, it 
was the obligation of theudctor to allow his defeated opponents to 
remove and bury their dead, unconditionally. This custom had the 
sanction of religious feeling and was seldom violated. But in this 
case the Boeotians had a pretext for departing from the usual prac¬ 
tice. They alleged that the Athenians had on their side violated the 
laws of Hellenic warfare by seising and fortifying the sanctuary of 
Delium and living in it, as if it were unconsecrated,—using even 
the sacred water. There seems little doubt that the conduct of the 
Boeotians was a greater departure from recognised custom than thfe 
conduct of the Athenians. The herald of the Athenians made what 
seems a foolish reply, to the effect that Delium. having been occu¬ 
pied by the Athenians was now part of Attic soil, and that they 
showed the customary respect for the temple, so far as was possible 
in the circumstances. “You cannot tell us to quit Boeotia,” he said, 

“for the garrison of Delium is not in Boeotia. 1 ’ The B oeotians made 
an appropriate answer to the quibble: “If you aire in Boeotia, take 
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what is yours; if yo u are in your .own, land, do as you like.” The 
dead were not surrendered, and the Boe otians betook t hemselves 
to the blo cka de of Tjelium.'They took the place by a curious device. 
They sawed in two and hollowed out a great beam, which they 
joined together again very exactly, like a flute, and suspended a 
vessel by chains at the end of the beam; the iron mouth of a bel¬ 
lows directed downwards into the vessel was attached to the beam, 
of which a great part was itself overlaid with iron. This machine 
they brought up from a distance on carts to various points of the 
rampart where vine stems and wood had been most extensively 
used, and when it was quite near the wall they applied a large bel¬ 
lows to their own end of the beam and blew through it. The blast, 
prevented from escaping, passed into the vessel, which contained 
burning coals and sulphur and pitch; these made a huge flam e and 
set JLre_to the rampart, so that n o one cou ld remain ^i pnn it. The 
garrison too k~ffigSt and the fort was t aken. 18 The Boeotians no 
longer refused to surrender the dead, who included rather less than 
1000 hoplites. 


Sect. 13. The War in Thrace. Athens loses Amphipolis 

The defeat of Delium eclipsed the prestige of Athens, but did not 
seriously impair her strength. Yet it was a fatal year; and a much 
greater blow, entailing a permanent loss, was dealt her in her Thra¬ 
cian dominion. 

The war in Thrace was always complicated by the neighbourhood 
of the kingdoms of Th race and Mace donia. Before the fall of Poti- 
daea the Athenians had formecTarTalliance with Sitalces, king of 
Thrace, and made his son Sadocas a n Athenian cit izen. The realm 
of Sitalces extended irom the Slrymon to the Euxine, its coast-line 
began at Abdera and ended at the mouth of the Ister. His revenue 
of tribute both from Greek towns and barbarians amounted, in the 
reign of his successor, to more than 400 talents—counting only 
what was paid in the shape of coin. The alliance with Athens seems 
to have lasted till the king’s death. An Athenian ambassador from 
Thrace, in the Acharnians of Aristophanes, reports to the Assembly: 

We passed our time 

In drinking with Sitalces. He’s your friend, 1 
Your friend and lover, if ever there was one, \ 

And writes the name of Athens on his walls. 1 ’ A 

“The description of the engine is a literal version of that of Thucydides. 
J'owett’s translation. 
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Perdiccas, the shifty king of Macedonia, played a double game 
between Athens ancfSppfarAl'dnelirnelie helped the Chalcidians 
agai nst Athen s, at another he sidedwith Athens against her revolted 
allies. Throughout all changes of fortune,‘the cTtyof Methone, 
situated to the south of the mouth of the Haliacmon, held to Athens 
with unshaken fidelity, though the varying relations between 
Athens and Perdiccas must have seriously affected the welfare of 
the Methonaeans. Some decrees relating to Methone have been pre¬ 
served on a marble, adorned with a relief of the Athenian Demos 
seated, stretching out his hand to the Demos of Methone, who 
stands accompanied by a dog. 

Per diccas and the Chalcidian s (of Oly nthus) feared that the 
success of Pylos_might be followed by increased activity of the 
Athenians in Thrace, andf they sent an embassy to Sparta, request¬ 
ing help, and expressing a wish that Erasidas might be the c om- 
mancTcr of whate ver auxiliary force should be sent. It was wise 
policy for Sparta to threaten, her rival in Thrace at this juncture, 
though the prospect of any abiding success was faint. No Spartans 
went, but 7oojEJelots were armed as hoplites; the government was 
glad to take the opportunity of removing another portion of this 
dangerous element in the population. Having obtained some Pelo¬ 
ponnesian recruits and having incidentally, as we have already 
seen, saved Megara, Br asidas marched northward to the new col ony 
of Heratclea. ™ _ ~ ~ 

Brasidas was a Spartan by mistake. He had nothing in common 
with his fellows, except personal bravery, which was the least of his 
virtues. He had a restless ener gy a nd spirit of enterp rise, which 
received small encouragement from the slow and hesitating authori¬ 
ties of his country. He had an or atorical abil ity which distinguished 
him above the Laced aemonians, who were notoriously unready of 
speech. He was free f rom political p rejudices, and always showed 
himself tolerant, j ust, a nd moderate i n dealing with political ques¬ 
tions. Besides this, he was simple and straig htforwar d; men knew 
that they could t rust h is word implicitly. But the quality which 
most effectually contributed to his brilliant career and perhaps most 
strikingly belied hisSpart an or igin was his po wer of winning po pu- 
larity abroad and ma king himself pe rsonally liked by str ange rs. In 
Greece, the Sp artan ab road was a proverb for insolence and misbe¬ 
haviour. Brasidas shone out, on a dark background, by his frank 
and winning manners. 

His own tact and rapid movements, as well as the influence of 
Perdiccas, enabled Brasidas to march through Thessaly, which was 
by no means well disposed to the Lacedaemonians. When he 
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reached Mace donja^Perdiccas required his assistanc e ag ain st.A rr- 
habaeus, the king of the Lyncestians, in Upper Macedonia. Brasi- 
das'was impatient to reach"Clialcidice, and he contrived to make a 
separate arrangement with Arrhabaeua.and abstaine d from inv ad- 
ing Lypcestis, to the disappoint ment of Perdi ccas. He the n ma rched 
against Acanthu s, situa ted-onf he base of the peni nsula ofActe*. The 
mass ofthe Acanthians were perfectly content with the position of 
their city as a member of the Athenian Confederacy; they had no 
grievance against Athens; and they were unwilling to receive the 
overtures of Brasidas. They were, however, induced by a small 
party to admit Brasidas alone into the city, and give him a hearing 
in the Assembly. From his lips the Acanthians learned the Lacedae¬ 
monian programme, and Thucydides has given the substance of 
what he said. “We declared at the beginning of the war that we were 
taking up arms to protect the liberties of Hellas against Athens; 
and for this purpose we are here now. You have a high repute for 
power and wisdom, and therefore a refusal from you will retard the 
good cause. Every city which joins me will retain her autonomy; the 
Lacedaemonians have pledged themselves to me on this point by 
solemn oaths. And I have not come to be the tool of a faction, or to 
enslave the many to the few; in that case we should be committing 
an act worse than the oppression of the Athenians. If you r efuse a nd 
say jhat I h ave no right to thrust an alliance on a people against its 
will, I wil l ravage your l a nd and f orce you to conse nt. And for two 
reasons I am justified In doing sol The tribut eyounavto A thens is 
a direct and material inj ury to Sparta, for it co ntributes to strength- 
en her, foe; and secondly, your example may prevent other s from 
embra cing fre edom.” When Brasidas retired, there was a long de¬ 
bate; muclTwas said on both sides. The manner of Brasidas had 
produced a favourable impression; and the fear of losing the vin¬ 
tage was a powerful motive with many for acceding to his demand. 
The vot e was taken se cre tly and the majority determined to d etach 
themsel ves fr om At hens, though they had no practical grievance 
and were not enthusiastic for the change. 20 

Ac anthus was an Andrian colo ny, and its action led to the adhe¬ 
sion of two other An drian colonies , Sta gira and A rgilu s; and the 

“The scene in the Acanthian assembly called forth the admiration of the 
historian Grote. “There are,” he says, “few facts in history -wherein Grecian 
political reason and morality appear to greater advantage than in this pro¬ 
ceeding of the Acanthians. The habit of fair, free, and pacific discussion—the 
established respect to the vote of the majority—the care to protect individual 
independence of judgment by secret suffrage—the deliberate estimate of rea¬ 
sons on both sides by each Individual citizen—all these main laws and condi¬ 
tions of healthy political action appear as a part of the confirmed character of 

the Af°n<Frn«> B 
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relations which. Brasidas established with Argilus led to the capture 
of the most important of all Athenian posts in Thrace, and among 
the most important in the whole Athenian empire, the city of Am- 
phipolis. This place, of which the foundation has been - already 
recorded, had diminished the importance of Argilus and roused the 
jealousy of the Argilians; although some of the colonists were of 
Argilian origin. The co ming of Brasidas offered Argilus an oppor¬ 
tunity, for which she_ had Seen waiting, against the Athenians of 
Am phipo lis. After "aTcold wintry night march, Brasidas fouiicTTSe 
Bridgeof the Strymon defended only by a small guard, which he 
easily overpowered. Amphipolis was completely unprepared, but 
Brasidas did not venture to attack the city at once; he expected the (See 
gates jo be opened by conspirators with i n, and mean while he made above, 
himse lf ma ster of the territory. p ' 3 4- ' 

That a place of such first-rate importance as Amphipolis should Revolt of 
be found unprepared at a time when an energetic enemy like Brasi- 
das was actively engaged against other Athenian cities in the neigh- PjVj 1 B .c.). 
bourhood seemed a criminal negligence on the part of the two Stra- 
tegoi to whom defence of the Thracian interests of Athens was en¬ 
trusted. These were Thucydides, the son of Qloru s. and Eucle s. It 
was inexcusable in Eucles, who was in Amphipo lis, to leave the Negli- 
Bridge without an adequate garrison; and it was considered culp- of 

able of Thucydides to have removed the Athenian squadron to the aides the 
island of Thasos, where (it was insinuated) he possessed mines of historian; 
his own. A message was s ent at once to Thucyd ides: thaLjoffiger 
hastened back with seven triremes and reached the mouth of the 
Stry mon i n the evening of the same day. But in the meantime Bra¬ 
sidas had offered the inhabit ants of Amph ipnlk such .easy terms 
that t hey wer e acc epted. He prom ised every citizen who chos e to 
remain equ al po litic al eig hts, without any loss of pro perty: while 
all wEopreferred to go were allowed five days to remove their pos¬ 
sessions. Had the Amphipo litans known how near Thucydides was, 
they woul d probably have declined to surr ender. Thucydides ar¬ 
rived just too late. But he pre served Eion Tat the mouth of the river, 
and repeHecTan attack of Brasidas. 

The true blame for the loss of Amphipolis probably rests not on 
the General, who was in a very difficult position, but on the Athe¬ 
nians, who, instead of making adequate provision for the defence of 
Thrace, were misled by the new strategy of De mosthene s into the 
unsuccessful expedition to Boeotia. It must be'remembered that 
Thucy dides wa s responsible for the safety of the whole coast o f 
Chal cidice and Thrace; that at any moment he might be summoned 
to defend any part of it from Fotidaea to the Chersonese; that 
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therefore either Eion or Thasos was a suitable centre for his head¬ 
quarters; and that Eion had the disadvantage of having no harbour. 

It may be that we are indebted to the fall of Amphipolis for the 
great history of the war. The Athenians accused the neglect of their 
generals, as having cost them one of their most valuable possessions. 
Thucydides was sentenced to banishment, and it is probable that 
Cleon, to whom he bore no good-will, was instrumental in drawing 
down upon him a punishment which possibly was not deserved. But 
in his exjle the_discredited general became the greatest of Greek his¬ 
torians. If he had remained at Athens and continued his official 
career he might not have concentrated his whole mind on his his¬ 
tory. By travelli ng in inreign 1 grids, amo ng the e ne mies of Athe ns 
and in neutral states, Thucydides gained a large Tnowle dgcToTthe 
Hel lenic wo rld andjrrote from a wider pomtof view than he could 
have done if he had only had an Athenian experience. “Associat¬ 
ing,” he says himself, “with both sides, with the Peloponnesians 
quite as much as with the Athenians, because of my exile, I was thus 
enabled to watch quietly the course of events.” Judged in this way, 
the fall of Amphipolis, a great loss to Athens, may have been a great 
gainioJhe world. ' 

Having secured the Strymon, Brasidas retraced his steps and 
subdued the small towns on the high eastern tongue of Chalcidice. 
The Andrian Sane and another place held out, and their obscurity 
saved them. Brasidas hastened on to gai n pos session ollorone, the 
strongest cit y of Sithoni a. A small party of the citizens invited and 
expected him; but the rest of the inhabitants and the Athenian gar¬ 
rison knew nothing of his coming until the place was in his hands. 
Torone was a hill c ity by the sea. Besides its walls, it had the pro¬ 
tection of a fort on a height which rose out of the water and was 
connected with the city by a narrow neck of land. This fortress, 
known as Lecyi&us, was occupied by an Athenian garrison. Brasi¬ 
das halted within about half a mile from the city before daybreak. 
Sev en bold soldi ers, light-armed and carrying daggers, were secretly 
introduced by t fre cons piratorsTThey 1 killed the sentinels on the top 
of the hill, and then Erok e down a poster n gate, and undid the bars 
of the great gate near the market-place,Tn order that the men with¬ 
out might rush in from two sides. A hu ndred t argeteers wh o had 
drawn near to the walls dashed in first, ancfwEen a signal was given 
Brasidas followed with the, rest. The surprise was complete. Fifty 
Athenian hoplites were sleeping in the agora; a few were cut down; 
most escaped to the fort of Lecythus, which was held for some days 
and then captured. 

Brasidas called an assembly of the Toronaeans, and spoke to 
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them in words which sounded strange indeed falling from the month 
of an Hellenic victor. He told them that he had not come to injure 
the city or the citizens; that those who had not aided in the conspi¬ 
racy to admit him would be treated on a perfect equa lity w ithjdie 
others: that the Lacedaemonians had never suffered any wrong 
from Torone; and that he did not think the worse of those who op¬ 
posed him. 


Sect. 14. Negotiations poe Peace 

In the meantime the Athenians had taken no measures to check 
the victorious winter-campaign of Brasidas. Their inactivity was 
due to two causes. The disaster of Delium had disheartened them, 
and rendered the citizens unwilling to undertake fresh toil in 
Thrace. In Grecian history we must steadfastly keep in view that 
we are reading about ci tizen sold iers, not aboutjprofessional sol¬ 
diers; and that the temper of the time, whether of confidence or 
dismay, modifies all the calculations of military and political pru¬ 
dence. Secondly, the peace party, especially represented by the gen¬ 
erals Nicias and Laches/tOok advantage of this depression to work 
in the direction of peace. The possession of the Spartan captives 
gave the means of coming to terms with Sparta at any moment, but 
it was clear that they could not now conclude a peace on such 
favourable terms as would have been possible a year before. If an 
able statesman, like Pericles, had at this time possessed the confi¬ 
dence and guided the counsels of the Athenians, he would have per¬ 
suaded them to postpone all thoughts of peace until the success of 
Brasidas had been decisively checked and the prestige of Athens in 
some degree retrieved. This was obviously the true policy, which 
would have enabled Athens to win the full advantage of the captives 
of Sphacteria. It was a policy which Cleon, a far abler politician 
than any of his opponents, must have preached loudly in the As¬ 
sembly. But the Athenians were not in a mood to weigh considera¬ 
tions of policy; they were swayed by the feelings of the hour, which 
were flattered by the arguments of the military experts; and they 
decisively inclined to peace. 

The Lacedaemonians were more deliberately set on peace than 
the Athenians. Their anxiety to recover the Sphacterian captives 
increased, and on the other hand they desired to set a term to the 
career of Brasidas in Chalddice. They wished to take advantage of 
the considerable successes he had already won, to extort favourable 
conditions from Athens before any defeat should undo or reverse 
his triumphs. Nor was the news of his exploits received at Sparta 
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■with unmixed feelings of pleasure. They were rather regarded with 
jealousy and distrust. The victories had not been won by an army 
of Spartan citizens, but by the brilliant un-Spartan qualities of 
Brasidas and a force of which the effectiveness entirely depended on 
its leader. Brasidas had broken through the fetters of Lacedaemo¬ 
nian method, and his fellow-citizens felt that he was a man of dif¬ 
ferent fibre from themselves, and sus pected and disliked h im ac¬ 
cordingly. Moreover the personal influence of king Pleistoanax was 
thro wn weightily into the scale of peace. This king had been ban¬ 
ished just before the Thirty YearsTPelce, on the ground that he had 
take n bribes to jpare Attica when he invaded it after the deliverance 
of Megara. He had lived for n early twenty yea rs, in western Arca- 
dijton the mountain of Lycaeon, beside the dread sanctuary of 
Zeus, of which it was told that whosoever entered it lost his shadow 
and died before the year was out. Even here Blftislna nax wa a afraid 
for hig. life. His house jyas half within the prec in cts, so that i n case 
of danger he coul d .reti re into-tha. sa cred place with tmt passing his 
door. But he had influence at Delphi, and whenever the’Spartans 
consulted that oracle they were always bidden to take back into 
their own land the seed of the demi-god, the son of Zeus, or else they 
would have to plough with a silver share. The Lacedaemonians at 
length recallecLhiui^and re-e nthroned him as king with.ancient and 
most solemn ceremonies. But his enemies now vexed him with the 
charge of having bribed the Pythian priestess to procure his recall. 
Pleistoanax conceived that such charges would fall to the ground if 
he satisfied the people by negotiating a permanent peace and restor¬ 
ing as speedily as possible the prisoners from their captivity in 
Athens to their impatient friends at home. And as a matter of fact, 
Sparta, had everything to gain from making peace at once, unless 
she was prepared to adopt the Imperial policy of Athens, against 
which it had been hitherto her role to protest. Such a policy might 
for a time have met with some success if she had put her whole con¬ 
fidence in Brasidas, but must soon have been checked by the naval 
superiority of her rival. 

One year’s Pleistoanax and Nidas understood each other; and NidfiS, a man 

(March of commonplace abijity_and possessed by o ne ide a, played into the 

423). hands of Sparta. It was not, however, an easymatter to arrange the 

exact terms of a durable pacification, while it was important for 
Athens that the negotiation should be made before she experienced 
any further losses in Thrace. Accordingly the two states agreed on 
a truce for a year, which would give them time to arrange quietly 
and at leisure the tonditions of a permanent peace. The truce and 
some of its conditions were suggested by Athens; the terms were 
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drawn up at Sparta and accepted by the Spartan Assembly; and 
were then conveyed to Athens, where they were proposed for the 
acceptance of the Athenian Assembly by Laches. The clauses were 
the following: (i) Free access to the Delphi c oracle was ensure d to 
all.. For Athen s ha d been~debarre H~?fom consulting it duHng - the' 
war. (2) Both parties guaranteed the p rotgctjorTof - thFtreas ures of 
Delphi. (3) Ifurih'efthg'ti'tfceTjoth parties._shou ld keep what the y 
had; the Athenians retaining Pylos, Cythera, Argolic Methone, 

Nisaea, and Mmoa. (4) The Lace daemonia ns were not to sail, even 
along their own coast s, in warships or in merclTahTvessels exceeding 
a certain size - (twelve tons). (5) The free passage of envoys, for the 
purpose of arranging a peace, was provided for. (6) Neither party 
was to receive deserters; and (7) disputes, in case they arose, were 
to be decided by arbitration. 

The truce was sworn to. But in the meantime an event happened Revolt of 
in Cbalcidice which was to disappoint the pacific calculations of the Scione. 
statesmen at Athens and Sparta. The city of Scione on the western 
prong of the Chalcidian fork revolted from Athens and invited 
Brasidas, much to that general’s surprise. For it was far more haz¬ 
ardous for the towns on the peninsula of Pallene to defy the au¬ 
thority of Athens than for any others; since by the strong city of 
Potidaea, which stretched entirely across the narrow isthmus, they 
were isolated and as much exposed to the full force of Athenian 
power as if they had been islanders. The arriv al of Brasida s and 
the words he spoke to them wound up t he men of Scione i to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm; theyaet a-golden crown on hish ead, as 
the liberator of Hellas, and their admiration for him personally was 
shown by c astin g garland s onhirrL. a$ if he were a victorious ath¬ 
lete,—so gre at was his po pularity. 

At this point an Athenian and a Lacedaemonian commissioner 
arrived to announce the truce, which had in fact been concluded two 
days before Scione revolted. The Ath enians refu sed to admit Scio ne 
to the benefit of th e armis ti ce until the auth orities at homeTrad Been 
consultedrThere was deep indignation at Athens when the news of 
the defection of Scione arrived; it was practically the rebellion of 
“islanders” relying on the land-power of Sparta. Cleon was able to 
take advantage of this exasperation and c arry a de qrpp JthaLSrione 
shouldjje destr oyed a nd all the m ale i nhabitants sl ain. This inci¬ 
dent brings out Ifi an interesting way the geographical difference, be¬ 
tween the three sea-girt promont ories o f Chal ridice a s to their de¬ 
grees (^particip ation in jhe insular character. Acte, with its steep 
inhospitable shores, is far more continental than insular; Sithonia 
partakes of both natures more equally, is more strictly a half- 
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island; Pallene is more an island than part of the mainland. And we 
see the political importance of such geographical differences. The 
loss of Scione produces an irritation at Athens which the loss of 
Torone could not inspire. 

The revolt of Scione was followed by that of the neighbouring 
town of Mende, and although this happened distinctly after the 
truce had been made, Brasidas did ; not hesitate to accept the al- 
lianra-o f Men de. his plea being that in certain points the Athenians 
themselves had broken the truce. The case of Mende differed from 
that of Scione; for the revolt was the doing not of the people but of 
an oligarc hical f action. Brasidas was then obliged to join Perdiccas 
in another expedition against Arrhabaeus, king of the Lyncestians. 
The fact that the Mace donian monarch was con tributing to the pay 
of the Peloponnesian armyrendered h necessary f or. Brasidas to 
co-operate in an enterprise which was of no interest to the Greeks. 
Arrhabaeus was defeated in a bat tle, but a reinforcement of Illyri¬ 
ans cam 5 to his help, and the warlike reputation of Illvr ia was so 
great that-th eir approach produced a panic among theMacedo hians 
and the whole army of Perdiccas fled, leaving the small f orce of 
Bras idas t o retr eat as best it could. He was in great jeopardy, but 
effected his retreat successfully. The incident led to a breach be¬ 
tween Brasidas and the Macedonians; Perdiccas changed sides once 
more, and proved his new friendship to Athens by preventing Lace¬ 
daemonian troops, which had been sent to join Brasidas, from cross¬ 
ing Thessaly. 

Brasidas retur ned t o Toron e and found that an Athenian arma¬ 
ment of fift y ships, under NiSas and Niceratus,...had reco vered 
Mende, and was_besieging Scione. Everywhere else the truce was 
observed, and by'tacTT consent the hostilities in Thrace were not 
allowed to affect the rest of Greece. But it was inevitable that they 
should frustrate the purpose for which the truce had been conclud¬ 
ed. It was impossible that negotiations with a view to the definitive 
peace should proceed in exactly the same way as had been originally 
contemplated; by the end of the year there was a marked change 
in public feeling at Athens and the influence of Cleon was again in 
the asc endant . If Nicias had played into the hands of Sparta, Brasi¬ 
das had played into the hands of Cleon and effectually embarrassed 
the home government. His conduct first in regard to Scione and then 
in regard to Mende was indefensible and entirely governed by per¬ 
sonal considerations. The gold crown of Scione seems to have acted 
like a potent spell in arousing his ambition, and he began to play a 
war-game of his own. His policy was the more unhappy, as he was 
perfectly aware that it was impossible to protect the cities of Pallene 
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against the fleets of their indignant mistress. He effectually hin¬ 
dered the conclusion of peace, which his city sincerely desired. 

Brasi das and Cl eon, Thucydides says, were the chief opponents of 
the peace; but while the moti ves of Brasid as were’purely personal, 
the policy_of._Cleon } ,whatever his motives may have been, was 
st atesm anlike. He adopted the principle of Pericles that Athens 
must maintain her empire unimpaired, and he saw that this could 
not be done without energetic opposition to the progress of Brasidas 
in Thrace. The charge of Thucydides that Cleon desired war be¬ 
cause he 'could not so easily conceal his own dishonesty in peace, 
does not carry the least conviction. When the tr uce expir ed. Cleon March 
was able to ca rry a resol ution th at an expe dition should be m ade t o 422 B C - 

recon quer Amphipolis. It does not appear whether he was himself 
anxious for the command, in consequence of his previous success at 
Pylos, or whether the opposition and lukewarmness of the strategoi 
practically forced him into it. But it is certain that all possible dif¬ 
ficulties were thrown in his way by Nicias and the peace party, who 
in their hearts doubtless hoped for the complete failure of his enter¬ 
prise. 

Sect. 15. Battle of Amphipolis and Peace of Nicias 

Clepnjset sail with thir ty ships, b earing 1200 Athenian h oplites, 

300 Athenian cavalry, as well as allies. Taking some troops from 
the force which was still blockading Scione, he gained a considerable 
success at the outset by taking Torone and capturing the Lacedae¬ 
monian governor; Brasidas arrived too late to relieve it. Cleon went 
on to the mouth of the Strymos_and jnade Eion bis hea dquarters, 
intending to wait there until he had augmentedhisarmy by rein¬ 
forcements from Thrace and Macedonia. 

Not far from its mouth the stream of the Strymon expands into site of 
the lake Kerkinitis; on narrowing again into its proper channel it is AmpH- 
forced to bend to the westward in order to skirt a hill, and forms po 
a great loop, before it disgorges its waters into the sea close to the 
walls of Eion. In this loop the high city of Amphipolis stood, water- 
girt as its name implies,—the river serving as its natural defence, so 
that it required artificial bulwarks only on the eastern side. On the 
right bank of the river, to the west of the town, rose the hill of 
Cerdyliou; on the east were the heights of Pangaeus. A ridge joined 
Pangaeus with the hill of Amphipolis, and the wall of the city 
crossed, the ridge. The Strymon Bridge was outside the southwest¬ 
ern extremity of the wall; but, since the place had passed into the 
hands of Brasidas, a palisade had been built connecting the wall 
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with the bridge. Brasidas with some of his forces took up a com¬ 
manding position on tKehill of C erdylion, from which he had a wide 
view of the surrounding - country; while other troops remained in 
Amphipolis under th e command of Cle aridas, whom he had ap- 
pointedfgovernor. Their hoplites numbered about 2000. 

The disco ntent and murm urs of his troops forced Cleon to move 
prematurely. The sol diersTiad grumbled a t leaving - Ath'pTv; nnrfcr 
an utterly inexDer ienced. commandeitlo-face a general like Brasidas, 
and they were now displeased a t his_in action. In order to do some¬ 
thing, Cleon led his army to the top of the_r idge. near the city 
wall, where he could obtain a view of the country beyond, and, as he 
saw Brasidas on Cerdylion, he had no fear of being attacked. But 
Brasidas wasTresoTved to attack, before reinforcements should ar¬ 
rive; and, seeing the Athenians move, he desce nded from C erdylion 
and entered Amphipolis. The Athenians, who had reached the 
ridge, could observe me whole army gathered within the city, and 
Brasidas himself offering sacrifice at the temple of Athena; and 
Cleon was presently informed that the feet of men and horses, ready 
to sally forth, could be seen under one of the gates. Having verified 
this fact for himself, Cleon gav e the signal to ughed to the left and 
retr eat to Eion; it was the only possible line of retreat "an cTheces- 
sarily exposed the unshielded side to an enemy issuing from the 
city. But he made the fatal mistake of not preparing his men for 
action, in case they should be forced to fight; he rashly calculated 
that he would have time to get away. Hence when Brasidas, with 
15 0 hop lites, came f orth fr om one of the gates, ra n up the roa d, and 
charged the Athen ian ce ntre, the left wing, which was in advance, 
wa s struck with terror and took to.fligh t! At the same time the rest 
of the garrison of Amphipolis, led by Cle aridas , had i ssued from a 
more northerly gate and attacked th e ATlmwiarL.r jght.. Here a stand 
was made7tKough*Cl£on, unused to the danger s of warfare, proved 
himself no bet ter than, ma n y of his.hop lites. who were said to be the 
flower of the army. He fled, and was sh ot down by a targeteer. But 
the bravery of Br asidas was doomed as'weiras the c owardice of 
Cleon, by the equa l decree of De ath. As he was turning to assist 
Clearidas, he received a mortal wound and was carried into the city. 
He lived long enough to be assured of the utter rout of the foe; but 
his death had practically converted the victory into a defeat The 
people of Amphip olis p?ivs him the honours of a he ro: they made 
him tEefr founder, and removed all the memorials of the true found¬ 
er of their colony, the Athenian Hagnon. Sac rifices were o ffered to 
Brasidas, and yearly games celebrated in his honour. 
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The death of Brasidas removed the chief obstacle to peace; for 
no man was competent or disposed to resume his large designs in 
Thrace. The de feat and death of Cleo n gave a fr ee hand to Nic ias 
and the peac&_p artv. The peace party were in truth far more re¬ 
sponsible for the disaster than Cleon, whom they had placed in a 
false position. Thus the battle of Amphipolis led immediately to 
the conclusion of peace; and the comic poet could rejoice in the 
destruction of the pestle and mortar—Cleon and Brasidas—with 
which the spirits of War and Tumult had pounded the cities of 
Greece. But the desire of peace seems to have bee n even stro nger 
at Sparta t han at Athens,, where there was a certain feeling, in spite 
of the longing for a rest from warfare, that the lustre of the city was 
tarnished and something strenuous should be done. Menaces of in¬ 
vading Attica were required to apply the necessary pressure; 
though they could hardly have been seriously contemplated, as long 
as the captives were in an Athenian prison. Negotiations were pro¬ 
tracted during autumn and winter, and the peace was definitely 
concluded about the end of March. 

The Peace, of which Nicias and Pl eistoanax were the chief au- 
thgrs, was fixed for a term of fifty years. Athens undertook to re¬ 
store all the posts which she had occupied during the war against 
the Peloponnesians; Pylos, Cythera, Methone, Ata lanta , and 
Pt eleon i n T hessa ly. But she insisted upon retaining Sollion and 
Anactorion, and the port of Nisaea. The Lacedaemonians engaged 
to restore Amphipolis, and to relinquish Argilus, Stagira, Acanthus, 
Scolus, Olynthus, Spartolus, which cities, remaining independent, 
were to pay a tribute to Athens according to the assessment of Aris¬ 
tides. Moreover, the fortress of Panacton, in Mount Cithaeron, 
which the Boeotians had recently occupied, was to be restored to 
Athens. Certain towns in the possession of Athens, such as Torone, 
were to be dealt with at the discretion of Athens. All captives on 
both sides were to-be liberated. 81 
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“The details of this Treaty and of the Truce of 433 B.c. have been, given 
fully by Thucydides, and are of great importance for the study of the diplo¬ 
matic methods of the Greek states. Other clauses of the Peace of Nicias are as 
follows: The common temples of Greece are to be free to all. The autonomy 
of the Delphians and their temple 1 b ensured. Controversies between the con¬ 
tracting parties are to be settled by legal means. The inhabitants of any dty 
handed over to the Athenians are allowed to leave it and take their property 
with them. Argilus, Olynthus, etc., may become allies of Athens, if they volun¬ 
tarily consent; and Mecyberna, Sane, and Singe are to be independent. If any 
matter is forgotten in this contract, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians may 
make alterations by mutual agreement. The oaths to the Peace are to he re¬ 
newed every year, and the terms are to. be inscribed on pillars at Olympia, 
Delphi, Isthmus, and on the Acropolis of Athens, and in the Temple of Apollo 
at Amyclae. 
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It appeared immediately that the situation was not favourable to 
a durable peace; for, when the terms were considered at Sparta by a 
meeting of depu ties of the Peloponne sian allies, they were emphat¬ 
ically denounced as unjust by three important states, Corinth, 
Boeotia, and Megara. Corinth was indignant at the surrender of 
SdiliojL and An actorio n; Megajrawas fu rious th at Nisaea should be 
abandoned to the erfemy; and Boeotia was unwilling to hand over 
Pa nacto n. Yet Athens could hardly have demanded less. The conse¬ 
quence was that the Peace was only partial; those allies which were 
politically of most consequence refused to accept it, and they were 
joined by Elis; the diplomacy of Nicias was a complete failure, so 
far as it aimed at compassing an abiding peace. But since the deep¬ 
est cause of the war lay in the commercial competition between 
Athens and Corinth, and since the interests of Sparta were not at 
stake, the treaty might seem at least to have the merit of simplify¬ 
ing the situation. 

But, if we admit the justification of the imperial policy of Peri¬ 
cles, then the policy of vigorous action advocated by Cleon was 
abundantly justified. It may safely be said that if the conduct of 
the state had rested entirely with Cleon, and if the military talents 
of the city had been loyally placed at his disposal, the interests of 
Athens (as Pericles understood them) would have been far better 
served than if Nicias and his party had been allowed to manage all 
things as they willed without the restraint of Cleon’s opposition. 
Few statesmen of the merit of Cleon have come before posterity for 
judgment at such a great disadvantage, condemned by Thucydides, 
held up to eternal ridicule by Aristophanes. If we allow for the 
personal prejudice of Thucydides, these testimonies only show that 
Cleon was a coarse, noisy, ill-bred, audacious man, offensive to 
noblemen and formidaBTe to officials—the watchful^dog of the 
people. Nothing is proved against his political insight or his politi¬ 
cal honesty. The portrait of Aristophanes in the Knights carries 
no more historical value than nowadays a caricature in a comic 
paper. He too had suffered from the assaults of Cleon, who 

had dragged him to the Senate House, 

And trodden him down and bellowed over him, 

And mauled him till he scarce escaped alive.” 

The Peace of Nicias was celeb rated by a pip y of Ar istopha nes, 
which admirably expresses the exuberant joy then felt at Athens, 
but carefully avoids the suggestion of any noble sentiment that may 
have quickened the poet’s delight in the accomplishment of the 

”F;rwe 
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policy he had advocated. So Cleon’s friends might have said; but 
we judge Aristophanes unfairly, if we misapprehend the comic 
poet’s function. Comedy did not guide public opinion, but rather 
echoed it; comedy set up no exalted ideal or high standard of 
action. The best hits were those which tickled the man in the 
market-place and more or less responded to his thoughts. Aris¬ 
tophanes had his own political prejudices and predilections; but 
as a son of Athens he was assuredly proud of the great place which 
her democracy had won for her in the world. It was the nature and 
the business of his muse to distort in the mirror of comedy the form 
and feature of the age; but the poet who was inspired to write the 
verse 

0 rich and renowned, and with violets crowned, O Athens, the envied of 
nations t 

cannot have been altogether out of sympathy with those who strove 
to maintain the imperial position of his country. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE DECLINE AND DOWNFALL OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

Sect. i. New Political Combinations with Argos 

Sparta had good reasons for desiring peace; the prospect in the 
Peloponnesus gave her no little concern. Mantinea had been gradu¬ 
ally enlarging her boundaries southwards; and that could not be 
permitted. Elis was sulky and hostile, because, in a quarrel with 
Lepreon, Sparta had supported her rival. Far more serious than 
these minor vexations was the circumstance that the treaty of 
peace with Argos was about to expire. It had been a considera¬ 
tion of supreme importance for Sparta, when she entered upon the 
war with Athens, that for the next ten years she was secure on 
the side of her old Peloponnesian rival. But there was now the 
chance that Athens and Ar gos mightjeambine, and, as Argos had 
not agreed to renew the treaty, there was urgent need to come to 
terms with Athens. These reasons which recommended the peace 
to Sparta ought to have prevented Athens from consenting to it. 
The settlement was a complete failure. Not only did the Corinthians 
and the other chief allies refuse to accede to it, but the signatories 
found themselves unable to carry out the terms they had agreed 
upon. The Chalcidians refused to surrender Amphipolis, and the 
Spartans could not compel them. Athens therefore justly declined 
to carry out her part of the bargain. As a way out of this deadlock, 
the Spartans, impatient at all costs to recover the Sphacterian 
prisoners, conceived the device of entering into a defensive alliance 
with their old enemy. This proposal, warmly supported by Nicias, 
was accepted, and the captives were at length restored,—Athens 
still retaining Pylos and Cythera. 

This approximation between Sparta and Athens led directly to 

44 ° 
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the dissolution of the Peloponnesian league. Corinth, Man tinea, and Disrup- 
Elis, considering themselves deserted by their leader, broke with 
her, and formed an alliance with Argos, who now enters upon the nesian 
scene. The Chalcidians of Thrace joined. There was, however, little lea 8 ue - 
reason to fear or hope that the intimacy between Sparta and Athens 
could be long or strong, seeing that Athens insisted on keeping 
Cythera and Pylos until Amphipolis should be restored to her and 
the other states should accede to the Peace. In the following year 420 b,c 
these unstable political combinations were upset by a change in the 
balance of parties at Athens, and by the triumph of the anti- 
Athenian war-party at Sparta. The opposition to Nicias was led 
by Hyperbolus, a man of the same class and same kind of ability Hyper- 
as Cleon; a comic poet—and no statesman was such a favourite bolus, 
butt of comedy as Hyperbolus—described him as a Cleon in hyper¬ 
bole. But the party was now strengthened by the accession of a 
young man of high birth, brilliant intellect, and no morality, Al- 
cibiades, son of Cleinias. Educated by his kinsman Pericles in Alci- 
democratic traditions, he was endowed by nature with extraordi- biades. 
nary beauty and talents, by fortune with the inheritance of wealth 
which enabled him to indulge an inordinate taste for ostentation. 

He had shocked his kinsfolk and outraged the city, not by his dis¬ 
soluteness, but by the incredible insolence which accompanied it. 

The numerous anecdotes of his petulance, which no one dared to 
punish, need not all be true; but they illustrate the fact that undue 
respect for persons of birth and wealth, had not disappeared in the 
Athenian democracy. Alcibiade s was feared and courted, and pur¬ 
sued by lovers of both sexesTHe fought with hravery at Detiu m. 
where his jife was saved bv his fri e nd So crates the philosopher. It 
was a celebrated friendship. Intellectual power and physical cour¬ 
age were the only points of likeness bestween them; socially and 
morally, as well as in favour and fortune, they were as contrasted 
as two men well could be, Though Socrates took no interest in poli¬ 
tics, he was an unequalled dialectician, and an aspiring statesman 
found his society a good training for the business of political de¬ 
bate. Alcibi ade s indeed had not in him the stuff of which true 
statesmen are made; he had not the purpose, the perseverance, or 
the self-control. A n extrem ely able and dexterous politician he 
certainly was; .but he wanted that balance which a politician, 
whether scrupulous or unscrupulous, must have iii order to be a 
great statesman. Nor had Alcibiades any sincere belief in' the 
democratic institutions of his country, still less any genuine Sym¬ 
pathy with the advanced democratic party whose cause he espoused. 

When he said—as Thucydides makes him say—at Sparta, at a 
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later stage of his career, that democracy is “acknowledged folly,” 
he assuredly expressed what he felt in his heart. Yet at this time 
his ultimate aim may have been to win such a place as that which 
Pericles had held, and rule his country without being formally her 
ruler. At all events he saw his way to power through war and 
conquest. 

The accession of Alcibiades was particularly welcome to the 
radical party, not so much on account of his family connexions, his 
diplomatic and rhetorical talents, but because he had a military 
training and could perform the functions of strategos. Unfitness for 
the post of strategos was, as we have seen, the weak point in the 
position of men like Hyperbolus and Cleon. When Alcibiades was 
elected a strategos and Nicias was not re-elected, the prospects of 
the radical party looked brighter. The change was immediately felt. 
Athen s fintfir ed-intman .alliance with Argos, and her allies Elis and 
Mantinea, for a hundred years; 1 and the treaty was sealed by a 
joint expedition against Epidaurus. Sparta assisted Epidaurus, and 
then the Athenians declared that the Lacedaemonians had broken 
the Peace. 

The new policy oUA^h ens rece ived a check, by the return of 
Nic ias to powe r and tfre refusaToTthe people to jpe^elect the adven- 
turous JVIcibia des: but the alliance with Argos was not broken off. 
Sparta, alarmed by the activity~oFArgos against Epidaurus, re¬ 
solved to strike a blow, and sent forth in summer an army under 
king Agis to invade the Argive land. The allies gathered at Phlius, 
and Corinth, which had no longer any reason to hold aloof, sent a 
contingent. The Argive troops under Thrasyllus, with their Man- 
tinean and Elean allies, were in every way inferior to the enemy; 
yet concentrating close to Nemea, they could easily defend the 
chief pass from the north into the plain of Argos. But Agis out¬ 
manoeuvred them. Sending the Boeotians along the main road by 
Nemea, he led his own troops by a diffi cult mountain path, from the 
west, and deice 5 ae 9 ~hrttrtiie - ^lSn by the valley of the Inachus; 
the Corinthians and Phliasians he sent over by another pass. Thus 
the Argives were hemmed in between two armies and cut off from 
their city. They left their position near Nemea and came down into 
the plain; the Boeotians appear not to have followed. The soldiers 
of both Thrasy llus and Agi s were confident of victory, but the 
generals were of another mind. Agis, as well as his antagonist, con¬ 
sidered his position precarious, and consequently they came to 
terms, concluding a truce for four months. On both sides there was 

1 A fragment of the stone on which this treaty (given in full by Thucydides) 
was written was found near the Dionysiac Theatre. 
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a loud outcry_a gainst t he ge nerals >.^and Thrasyllus was nearly 
stone d to death by his, disappointed soldiers. ~ . 

AthemanTorces now arrived at Argos, under Laches and Nico- 
stratus, accompanied by Alcibiades as an ambassador. Stepping 
beyond his instructions, Alcibiades induced the allies to disregard 
the truce, on the technical ground that, not having been accepted 
by the Athenians, it was not valid. The allied troops accordingly 
crossed the mountains into Arcadia and won Orchomenus. The men 
of Elis then proposed to move against their own particular foes, 
the people of Lepreon; and being out-voted they deserted their 
allies and marched home. The army, thus weakened by the loss of 
. moo hoplites , was obliged to hasten southward to protect Man- 
tinea, against which the Lacedaemonians under Agis, along with 
the men of Tegea, had meanwhile come forth. 

And now, at length, a great battle was fought. The exact mini- Battfe of 
bers are not known, but must have approached io,ooo on each side. Man tinea, 
Coming round the hill of Scope, the spur of MountMaenalus, which $;cope = 
projects into the plain between Tegea and Mantinea, at the point hill of 
where the territories of the two cities met, the Lacedaemonians Myfflta.) 
found the enemy drawn up for fight and proved their excellent dis¬ 
cipline by a rapid formation in the face of the hostile line. They won 
the battle; but their success was endangered, and its completeness 
diminished, by a hitch which occurred at the outset. There was a 
tendency in all Greek armies, when engaging, to push towards the 
right, each man fearing for his own exposed right side and trying to 
edge under the screen of his neighbour’s shield. Consequently, an 
army was always inclined to outflank the left wing of the enemy by 
its own right. On this occasion, Agis observed that the Mantineans, 
who were on the right wing of the foe, stretched far beyond his own 
left wing, and fearing it would be disastrously outflanked and sur¬ 
rounded, gave a signal to the troops of his extreme left to make 
a lateral movement further towards the left; and at the same time 
he commanded two captains on his right to move their divisions 
round to fill up the gap thus created. The first order was executed, 
but the two captains refused to move. The result was that the ex¬ 
treme left was isolated, and utterly routed, while a band of 1000 
chosen Argives dashed through the gap. On the right, however, the 
Lacedaemonians were completely victorious over the Athenians 
and other allies. The Athenians would have been surrounded and 
utterly at the mercy of their foes, if Agis had not recalled his troops 
to assist his discomfited left wing. Both La ches and Nico stratus fell. 

The Lacedae monians^ returned home andPceleb rated the feast of Results of 
the Cameanj^gollo in joy. The victory did much to restore the the battle. 
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prestige of Sparta, which had dwindled since the disaster of 
Sphacteria. The public opinion of Greece had pronounced Sparta 
to be stupid and inert; it now began to reconsider its judgment. But 
the victory had direct political results; it transformed the situation 
in the Peloponnesus. One of those double changes which usually 
went together, a change in the constitution and a change in foreign Argos 
policy, was brought about at Argos. The democracy was replaced i oins 
by an oligarchy, and the alliance with Athens was abandoned for p a ' 
an alliance with Sparta. Mantinea, Elis, and the Achaean towns 
also went over to the victor. Athens was again isolated. 

It was probably at this juncture .that the advanced democrats in Ostracism 
Athens made an attempt to remove from their way the influential j^J per ' 
man who was their chief opponent, Nicias. It had been due to his 418-7’ b.c. 
counsels that Argos had not been more effectively supported; there 
was probably a good deal of dissatisfaction at Athens; and, when 
Hyperbolus proposed that a vote of ostracism should be held, he 
had good grounds to hope that there would be a decision against 
Nicias, and no apparent reason to fear for himself. He might cal¬ 
culate that most of the supporters of Nicias would vote against 
the more dangerous Alcibiades. The calculation was so well 
grounded that it missed its mark; for Alcibiades, seeing the risk 
which threatened him, deserted Hyperbolus and the democratic 
party, and allied himself with Nicias. So it came about that Hyper¬ 
bolus was ruined by his own machination; all the followers -of 
Nici as and Al cibiades wro te his name on th eir sherds, and he was 
banis hed fo r ten years. His political career had ended. This wasuthe 
las t case of ostr a cism at Athen s: tHcTinstitution was not abolished, 
but it became a dead lettenHenceforward it was deemed a suffi¬ 
cient safeguard for the constitution that any man who proposed 
a measure involving a change in any established law was liable to 
be prosecuted by the process known as the GrapM Paranomdn and 
incur the penalty of death. 

The new alliance of the pious and punctilious Nicias, champion 
of peace,, with the profane and uns table AIcibia cfes 7 bent on enter¬ 
prises of war, was moriTuIIttiUuryl than that between the high-born 
noble and the lamp-maker. But Nidas seems to have been to some 
small extent aroused from his policy of inactivity. We find him 417 b.c. 
undertaking an expedi tion against Chaldd ice, where nothing had 
been done since the Peace, except the capture of Scione and the b.c. . 
execution of all the male, inhabitants. 

Nicias failed in an attempt on Amphipolis; but in the following Conquest 
year an. enterprise in the southern Aegean was attended with sue- °^ el c 03j 
cess. The island of Melos had hitherto rem In'ed, outside the,sea- 
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lordship of the Athenians, and Athens, under the influence of Al- 
cibiades, now attacked her. The town of Melos was invested in the 
summer by land and sea, and surrendered at discretion in the fol¬ 
lowing winter. All tha.mfin.of military a ge were pu t to death, the 
other inhabitants^were enslaved, and the island was colonised by 
Athenians. 

The conquest of Melos is remarkable, not for the rigorous treat¬ 
ment of the Melians, which is merely another example of the in¬ 
humanity which we have already met in the cases of Plataea, 
Mytilene, Scione, but for the unprovoked aggressions of Athens, 
without any tolerable pretext. By the curious device of constructing 
a colloquy between Athenian envoys and the Melian government, 
Thucydides has brought the episode into dramatic relief. In this 
scene the Athenians assert in frank and shameless words the “law 
of nature” that the stronger should rule over the weaker. This was 
a doctrine which it was Hellenic to follow, but unusual to enunciate 
in all its nakedness; and in the negotiations which preceded the 
blockade no Athenian spokesmen would have uttered the undiplo¬ 
matic audacities which Thucydides ascribes to them. The historian 
has artfully used the dialogue to indicate the overbearing spirit of 
the Athenians, flown with insolence, on the eve of an enterprise 
which was destined to bring signal retribution and humble their 
city in the dust. Different as Thucydides and Herodotus were in 
their minds and methods, they had both the same, characteristically 
Hellenic, feeling for a situation like this. The check of Athens 
rounded the theme of the younger, as the check of Persia had 
rounded the theme of the elder, historian; and, although Nemesis, 
who moves openly in the pages of Herodotus, is not acknowledged 
by Thucydides, she seems to have cast a shadow here. 

During the years immediately succeeding the Peace there are 
some signs that the Athenians turned their attention to matters of 
religion, which had perhaps been too much neglected during the 
war. It may have been in these years that they set about the build¬ 
ing of a new temple for Athena and Erechtheus, concerning which 
we shall hear again at a later stage. It may have been at this time 
that Asclepius, the god of healing, came over with his snake from 
Epidaurus, and established himself in a sanctuary under the south 
slope of the Acropolis. And it was probably soon after the Peace 
that a resolution was carried imposing a new tax upon the fruits of 
the earth for the maintenance of the worship of Eleusis. The farm¬ 
ers of Attica were required to pay Trfnrth of every medimnus of bar¬ 
ley and TsWth of every medimnus of wheat. The same burden was 
imposed upon the allies; and the Council was directed to invite “all 
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Hellenic cities whom it seemed possible to approach on the matter” 
to send first-fruits likewise. 

Sect. 2. The Western Policy oe Athens 

During the fifth century the eyes of Athenian statesmen often 
wandered to western Greece beyond the seas. We can surprise some 
oblique glances, as early as the days of Themistocles, and we have 
seen how under Pericles a western policy definitely began. An 
allia nce was formed 'with the Elymia n town of Segesta, and subse¬ 
quently treaties of alliance (the stone records are still partly pre¬ 
served) were concluded (as has been already mentioned) with 
Leontini and Rhegium. One gene ral object of Athens was to su pport 
the I onian cities against the Dor ian, which were predominant in 
number and power, and especially against Syracuse, the daughter 
and friend of Corinth. The same purpose of counteracting the 
Dorian predominance may be detected in the foundation of Thurii. 
But Thurii did not effect this purpose. The colonists were a mixed 
body; other than Athenian elements gained the upper hand; and, 
in the end, Thurii became rather a Dorian centre and was no sup¬ 
port to Athens. It is to be observed that at the time of the founda¬ 
tion of Thurii, and for nigh thirty years more, Athens is seeking 
merely influence in the west, she has no thought of dominion. The 
growth of her connexion with Italian and Sicilian affairs was forced 
upon her by the conditions of commerce and the rivalry of Corinth. 

The treaties with Leontini and Rhcgnim had led to no immediate 
interference in Sicily on the part of the Athenians, The first action 
came six years later, on an appeal for help from both cities. Leon¬ 
tini was struggling to preserve her independence against Syracuse, 
her southern neighbour. All the Dorian cities, with the exception of 
Acragas and Camarina, were on the side of Syracuse, while Leon¬ 
tini had the support of Rhegium, Catane, Naxos, and Camarina. 
The continued independence of the Ionian element in Western 
Greece might seem to be seriously at stake. The embassy of the 
Leontines was accompanied by the greatest of their citizens, Gor- 
g ias, t he professor of eloquence, whose fame and influence were 
Panhellenic. We may well believe that when the embassy arrived 
the Athenians were far more interested in the great man than in his 
mission; that they thronged in excitement to the Assembly, caring 
little what he said, but much how he said it. His eloquence indeed 
was hardly needed to win a favourable answer. Athens was con¬ 
vinced of the expediency of bringing Sicily within the range of her 
politics. It was important to hinder com and other help being con- 
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veyed from thence to her Peloponnesian enemies; it was important 
to prevent Syracuse, the friend of Corinth, from raising her head 
too high; and already adventurous imaginations may have pressed 
beyond the thought of Athenian influence, and dreamed of Athen¬ 
ian dominion, in the west. Hyperbolus seems to have especially in¬ 
terested himself in the development of a policy in the western 
Mediterranean. Aristophanes ridicules him for contemplating an 
enterprise against Cartilage herself. 

An expedition was sent out, under the comma nd ofXarhi» a. It 
achieved little, but, if it had been followcdTrp^might have led to 
much. Messana was ind uced t o join Athens, who thus obtained free 
navigation of the Straits, The old alliance with Segesta was re¬ 
newed, but a severe check was experienced in an attempt to take 
Inessa. The poor success of this expedition must partly at least be 
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set down to the dishonesty of the general Laches and his treasurer. 
Cleon seems to have called Laches to account for his defalcations, 
on his return; and a comic poet jested how Laches ate up the Sicil¬ 
ian cheese—Sicily was famous for he y chee ses—with the help of his 
treasurer, the cheese-grater. 

The episode of Pylos and the operations at Corcyra may fairly be 
regarded as causes which ruined Athenian prospects in Sicily. For 
these affairs detained the fleet which was bound for the west under 
the command of Eurymedon and Sophocles, and the delay led to 
the loss of the one thing which the expedition of Laches had gained, 
the adhesion of Messana. This city, cleft by adverse political par¬ 
ties, revolted; and the fleet, when at last it came, accomplished 
nothing worthy of record. Its coming seems rather to have been the 
occasion for the definite shaping of a movement among almost all 
the Sicilian states towards peace,—a movement unfavourable to 
the Athenian designs. When the Athenian generals invited the cities 
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to join in the war against Syracuse, they were answered by the 
gathering of a congress at Gela, where delegates from, all the Sice- Congrcia 
liot cities met to discuss the situation and consider the possibility of of Gela - 
peace. The man who took the most prominent part at this remark¬ 
able congress was Her mocrates of S yracuse. He developed what has 
been justly described as a Siceliot policy. Sicily is a world by itself, 
with its own interests and politics, and the Greeks outside Sicily 
should be considered as strangers and not permitted to make or 
meddle in the affairs of the island. Let the Sicilian cities settle their 
own differences among themselves, but combine to withstand inter¬ 
vention from Athens or any other external power. Thus the policy 
of Hermocrates was neither local nor Panhellenic, but Siceliot. It 
has been compared to the “Monroe-doctrine” of the United States. 

The policy, indeed, was never realised, and we shall see that Her¬ 
mocrates himself was driven by circumstances to become eminently 
untrue to the doctrine which he preached. But the Congress of Gela 
was not a failure; the policy of peace prevented at the time any 
serious Athenian intervention. Soon afterwards a sedition was dis- 423 b.c. 
astrous to Leontini. Its oligarchs became Syracusan citizens; Leon- 
tini ceased to exist as a city and became a Syracusan fortress. Such 
an incident, following so hard upon the pacification which Syra¬ 
cusan diplomacy had helped to bring about, must have produced 
a strange impression on the Siceliots. It seemed clear that Syracuse 
wanted to get rid of the Athenians only for the purpose of tyran¬ 
nising over her neighbours. Athens was again invited to intervene, 
and she did intervene, but not seriously or effectually; and it was 
not till the year of the conquest of Melos that she resumed her 
active interest in the politics of western Hellas. 

Sect. 3. The Sailing of the Sicilian Expedition. 

First Operations in Sicily 

In that year there arriv ed at Athens an appeal f or he lp frgpi Embassy 
Segesta., who was at war with her stronger southern neighbour, of Segesta 
Seliipis. The appeal was supported by the Leontine democrats, who 41 BC ' 
had no longer a city of their own. Athens sent envoys to Sicily, for 
the purpose of reporting on. the situation and spying out the re¬ 
sources of Segesta, which had undertaken, if the Athenians would 
send an armament, to provide the expenses of the war. The am¬ 
bassadors returned with sixty talents of uncoined silver and glow¬ 
ing stories of the untold wealth pf the people of Segesta. They de¬ 
scribed the sacred vessels of gold and the rich plate of the private ci¬ 
tizens. Alcibiades and all the younger generation were in favour of 
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responding to the appeal; of vigorously espousing the causes of 
Segesta against-Selinus, of the Leontines against Syracuse. Nicias 
wisely opposed the notion, and set forth the enormous cost of an 
expedition which should be really effective. The people, however, 
elated by their recent triumph over Melos, were fascinated by the 
idea of making new conquests in a distant, unfamiliar world; the 
ordinary Athenian had very vague ideas of what Sicily meant; and 
carried away by dreams of a western empire, he paid no more 
attention to the discreet counsels of Nicias than to vote a hundred 
triremes instead of the sixty which were originally asked for. 

But having committed the imprudence of not listening to Nicias 
when his cau tion was, from the highest point ofvlew, wisdom, the 
people went on to commit the graver blunder of electing him as a 
commander of the expedition which he disapproved. He was ap¬ 
pointed as General along with Alcibiades and Lamachus. This 
shows how great was the consideration of his military capacity, and 
he was doubtless regarded as a safe makeweight against the adven¬ 
turous spirit of his colleagues. But though Nicias had shown him¬ 
self capable of carrying out that Peridean strategy which Athens 
had hitherto adopted, his ability and temperament were wholly un¬ 
suited for the conduct of an enterprise of conquest demanding 
bolder and greater operations. 

When the expedition was ready to sail in the early summer, a 
mysterious event delayed it. One morning in May it was found that 
the square stone figures which stood at the entrance of temples and 
private houses in Athens, and were known as Hermae, had been 
mutilated. The pious Athenians were painfully excited. Such an 
unheard-of sacrilege seemed an evil omen for the Sicilian enter¬ 
prise, and it was illogically argued that the act betokened a con¬ 
spiracy against the state. The enemies of Alcibiades seized the 
occasion and tried to implicate him in the outrage. It was said that 
a profane mockery of the Eleusinian Mysteries had been enacted 
in his house,—a charge which may well have been true; and it was 
argued that he was the author of the present sacrilege and prime 
mover in a conspiracy against the democracy. It did not appear why 
a conspirator should thus advertise his plot. But though the theory 
hardly hung together, it might be good enough for an excited popu¬ 
lace. Alcibiades demanded the right of clearing himself from the 
charge, before the fleet started. In this case, his acquittal was cer¬ 
tain, as he was deemed necessary to the enterprise; and his enemies, 
aware of this, procured the postponement of his trial till his return. 
The fleet then set sail, and in the excitement of its starting, the 
sacrilege was almost forgotten. Thucydides says that no armament 
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so magnificent had ever before been sent out by a single Greek 
state. There were 13 4 triremes , and an immense number of smaller 
attendant vessels; there were 510 0 hopli tes; and the total number 
of com batant s was well over 30,000. For cavalry they relied on 
their Sicilian allies; only thirty horse wen t with the fleet. 

A halt was made at Rhegium, where disappointments awaited 
tHfem. Rhegiuffl adopted a _reserved attitude which the. Athenians 
did not expect. The government said that their conduct must be 
regulated by that of the other Italiot states. This looks as if the 
Italiots were aiming at a policy of joint interests, such as that which 
the Siceliots had discussed at the Congress of Gela. In the next 
place, the Athenians had relied on the wealth of Segesta for sup¬ 
porting their expedition, and they now learned that their spies had 
been deceived by simple tricks. Gilt vessels of silver had been dis¬ 
played to them as solid gold; and the Segestaeans, collecting all the 
plate they could get from their own and other cities, had passed 
the same service from house to house and led the envoys to believe 
that each of the hosts who sumptuously entertained them possessed 
a magnificent service of his own. 

This discovery came as an unwelcome surprise to soldiers and 
commanders alike. It was a serious blow to the enterprise, but no 
one, not even Nidas, seems to have thought of giving the enterprise 
up. What then was to be done? A council of war was held at The 
Rhegium. Nicias advocated a course which involved risking and of 

doing as little as possible,—to sail about, make some demonstra- 
tions, secure anything that could be secured without trouble, give 
any help to the Leontines that could be given without danger. AI- 
cibiades proposed that active attempts should be made to win over 
the Sicilian cities by diplomacy, and that then, having so strength¬ 
ened their position, they should take steps to force Selinus and 
Syracuse to do right by Segesta and Leontini. Both Nicias and 
Aldbiades kept in the forefront the ostensible object of the expedi¬ 
tion, to right the wrongs of Leontini and Segesta. But L amach us, 
who was no statesman or diplomatist but a pla in, so ldier, regarded 
the situation from, a soldier’s point of view. Grasping the fact that 
Syracuse was the real enemy, the ultimate mark at which the whole 
enterprise was aimed, he advised that Syracuse should be attacked 
at once, while her citizens were still unprepared. Fortunately for 
Syracuse, the bold strategy of Lamachus did not prevail; he had no 
influence or authority except cm the field; and, failing to convince 
his colleagues, who perhaps contemned him. as a mere soldier, he 
gave his vote to the plan of Aldbiades. 

Naxos and Catane were won over; the Athenian fleet made a 
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demonstratio n in the Great Harbour of Syracuse and captured a 
ship. But nothing more had been cfone, when a mandate arrived 
from Athens recalling Alcibiades, to stand his trial for impiety. 
The people of Athens had reverted to their state of religious agony 
over the mutilation of the Hennae, and the mystery which encom¬ 
passed it increased their terrors. A commission of inquiry was ap¬ 
pointed; false informations were lodged; numbers of arrests wJk 
made. Andocides. a young man of good family, was one of the 
pri sone rs, and he at length resolved to confess the crime and give 
the names of his accomplices. His information was readily believed; 
the public agitation was tranquilliscd; and all the prisoners whom 
he accused were tried and put to deat h. He was himself pardoned, 
and soon afterwar ds left Athe ns. But it is not certain, after all, 
whether the information of Andocides was true; Thucydides de¬ 
clares that the truth of the mystery was never explained. 

It was, indeed, never known for certain who the actual perpe¬ 
trators were; so far the affair remained a mystery. But the purpose 
of the deed and the source of its inspiration can hardly be doubtful. 
It was wrought on the eve of the Sicilian expedition, and can have 
had no other intention than to hinder the expedition from sailing, 
by working on the superstitions of the people. If we ask then, who 
above all others were vitally concerned in preventing the sailing 
of the fleet, the answer is obvious, Corinth and Syracuse. We are 
justified in inferring that the authors of the outrage—to us their 
names would be of only subordinate interest—were men suborned 
by Corinth, in receipt of Corinthian silver. In the main point, the 
mutilation of the Hennae is assuredly no mystery. 

The investigations in connexion with the Hermae led to the ex¬ 
posure of other profanations, especially of travesties of the Eleusin- 
ian mysteries, in which Alcibiades was involved. His enemies of 
both parties deemed that it was the time to strike. Thessalus, the 
son of Cimon, preferred the impeachment, which began thus: 
“Thess alus, son of Cimo n. of the deme Laciadae, impeached AL- 
dbiades, son_of^Cleinias, of the deme Scambonidae, of wrong¬ 
doing in respect to the two goddesses, Demgter and Core, by 
mimicking the mysteries and displaying them to his comrades in 
his own house, wearing a dress like that which a hierophant with 
the mysteries wears, and calling himself hierophant.” The trireme 
“Salaminia” was sent to summon Alcib iades to return, but with 
instructions to use no violence. Alcibiades might have refused, but 
he did not do so. He went with the Salaminia as far as Th urii, where 
he made his escape and went into voluntary exile. ThrAtbenians 
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condemned him to death, along with s ome of his kinsfolk, an d con¬ 
fiscated his pioperty. * ~~~~~. 

In Sicily, when Alcibiades had gone, the rest of the year was 
frittered away in a number of small enterprises, which led to noth¬ 
ing. At length, when winter came, Nicias aroused himself to a far 
maie serious undertaking. By a cunning stratagem he luied the 
Syracusan army to Catane for the purpose of making an attack on 
the Athenian camp, which they were led to believe they would take 
unawares, while in the meantime the Athenian host had gone on 
board the fleet and sailed off to the Great Harbour of Syiacuse. 
Nicias landed and fortified his camp on the south-west side of the 
harbour, near the point of Dascon, just south of the temple of the 
Olympian Zeus, which he was scrupulous to treat with profound 
respect. When the Syracusans returned, a battle was fought, the 
first battle of the war. The Athenians had the disadvantage of hav¬ 
ing no cavalry whatever; but the woeful want of discipline which 
prevailed in the ranks of the enemy outbalanced the advantage 
they had from 1200 horse. A stor m pf rain and lightning aided 
the Athenians to discom fit their untrained a ntag onists; but the 
cavalry stood the Syracusans in good stead by protecting their 
retreat. 

A success had now been gained, but the temper of Nicias f oibade 
it to be improved. On the day ensuing, he ordered the whole army to 
embark and sail back to Catane. He had numbers of excellent 
reasons,—the winter season, the want of cavalry, of money, of 
allies; and in the meantime Syracuse was left to make her prepara¬ 
tions. “The Athenian fleet and army was to go on falling away 
from its freshness and vigour. All Sicily was to get more and moie 
accustomed to the sight of the great armada sailing to and fro, its 
energies frittered away on small and mostly unsuccessful enter¬ 
prises, and, when it did strike something like a vigorous blow, not 
daiing to follow it up.” 2 

The winter was employed by both parties in seeking allies. The 
Sicels of the island for the most part joined Athens. Camarina, 
wooed by both Athens and Syracuse, remained neutral. It is in the 
Assembly of Camarina that Thucydides makes Hermocrates re¬ 
assert the doctrine of a purely Siceliot policy, which he had formu¬ 
lated ten years before at Gela, while an Athenian envoy develops 
in its most naked form the theory of pure self-interest, reminding 
ns of the tone which the Thucydidean Athenians adopted in the 
Melian dialogue. A train had been laid for the capture of Messana 
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before Alcibiades had been recalled, but when the time came for 
making the attempt, it failed. Alcibiades began the terrible venge¬ 
ance which he proposed to wreak upon his country by informing the 
Syracusan party in Mcssana of the plot. 

It seemed, indeed, as if a fatality dogged Athens in her conduct 
of the expedition, which she had so lightly undertaken. If she had 
committed the command to Alcibiades and Lamachus, without 
Nicias, it would probably have been a success, resulting in the cap¬ 
ture of Syracuse. But, not content with the uphappy appointment 
of Nicias, she must go on to pluck the whole soul out of the enter¬ 
prise by depriving it of Alcibiades. That active diplomatist now 
threw as much energy into the work of ruining the expedition as he 
had given to the work of organising it. He went to Sparta, and was 
present at the Assembly which received a Syracusan embassy, beg¬ 
ging for Spartan help. He made a v igorous and effective spe ech. He 
exposed the boundless plans of Athenian ambition, aiming at con¬ 
quests in the west (including Carthage), which should enable them 
to return and conquer the Peloponnesus. These had perhaps been 
the dreams of Alcibiades himself; but they had certainly never 
taken a definite shape in the mind of any sober Athenian states¬ 
man. Alcibiades urged the Spartans especially to take two mea¬ 
sures; to send at once a Spartan general to Sicily to organise the 
defence,—a general was far more important than an army; and to 
fortify Decelea in Attica, a calamity which the Athenians were 
always dreading. “I know,” said the renegade, “the secrets of the 
Athenians.” Thucydides shows what defence Alcibiades might have 
made for his own vindictive—it can hardly be called treacherous- 
conduct. The description of the Athenian democracy as “acknowl¬ 
edged folly” may well have been a phrase actually used by Alci¬ 
biades. Intense hostility animated the exile, but, one asks, Did he 
act merely to gratify this feeling, or had he not further projects for 
his own career? If we might trust the speech which Thucydides as¬ 
cribes to him, his ulti mate nim was to win back h is country. With 
Spartanhelp, presumably, he was to rise on the calamity of Athens, 
and, we may read between the lines, the “acknowledged folly” was 
to be abolished. One can hardly see a place for Alcibiades except as 
a second Pisistratus. 

The speech of this powerful advocate turned the balance at a 
most critical point in the history of Hellas. The Lacedaemonians, 
who were wavering between the policies of neutrality and inter¬ 
vention, were decided by his advice, and appointed an officer 
named Gylippus to take command of the Syracusan forces. Corinth 
too sent ships to the aid of her daughter city. 
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Since the sailing of the expedition, Athens was in a mood of 
adventurous speculation and sanguine expectancy, dreaming of 
some great and wonderful change for the better in her fortunes. 
Aristophanes made this mood of his countrymen the motive of a 
fanciful comedy, entitled the Birds, which he brought out at the 
Great Dionysia. Some have sought to detect definite political allu¬ 
sions in the story of the foundation of Cloudcuclcootown by the 
birds of the air, under the direction of two Athenian adventurers. 
Persuasive and his follower Hopeful; but this is to misapprehend 
the intention of the drama and to do wrong to the poet’s art. The 
significance of the Birds for the historian is that it exhibits with 
good-humoured banter the temporary mood of the Athenian folk. 

Sect. 4. Siege of Syracuse, 414 n.c. 

The Island of Syracuse, the original settlement of Archias, al¬ 
ways remained the heart and centre of the city. However the city 
might extend over the hill above it, the island was always what the 
Acropolis was to Athens, what Larisa was to Argos; it was even 
called the acropolis, a name which was never given to the hill. But 
the military importance of the Epipolae, the long hill which shuts 
in the north side of the Great Harbour, could not be ignored, al¬ 
though it was only gradually that the Syracusans came fully to rec¬ 
ognise its significance. The water between the Island and the main¬ 
land had been filled up; this was an inducement to the settlement 
to creep up the height; and finally the eastern part of the hill, 
known as Achradina, was fortified by a wall running from north to 
south. At a later period, during the domestic troubles which fol¬ 
lowed the expulsion of Thrasybulus, the suburb of Tycha, north¬ 
west of Achradina, was added to the enclosed city. Henceforward 
the name Epipolae was restricted to the rest of the heights, west¬ 
ward from the wall of Tycha and Achradina. It formed a sort of 
triangle, with this wall as the base and the high point of Eutyalus 
as the vertex. 

The Syracusans did something, though not perhaps as much as 
they might, to prepare for a siege. They reformed their system of 
military command and elected H ermocrate s a general. They forti¬ 
fied the precinct of Apollo Temenites, which was just outside the 
wall of Achradina, and also strengthened Polichna, the fort south 
of the hill, near the shrine of Olympian Zeus. 

The first brief operation of the Athenians against Syracuse had 
been made on the table-land west of the Great Harbour. With the 
second act, which began in the ensuing spring, the scene changes to 
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the north, and the hostilities are enacted on the heights of Epipolae. 
Hermocrates had realised the necessity of guarding these heights. 
It was accordingly fixed that a great review should be held of all 
the fighting population, and a force of 600 was to be chosen for the 
guard of Epipolae. But the hour had almost passed. At the very 
moment when the muster was being held below in the meadows on 
the banks of the Anapus, the Athenians were close at hand. The 
fleet had left Catane the night before, steered for the bay on the 
north side of the Epipolae, and set down the army at a landing- 
place within less than a mile from the height of Euryalus. The 
soldiers hastened up the ascent, and were masters of Epipolae be¬ 
fore the Syracusan host knew what was happening. The six hun¬ 
dred made an attempt to dislodge them, and were repulsed with 
great loss. The Athenians then fortified a place called Labdalon, 
near the north cliffs; they have been criticised for not rather forti¬ 
fying Euryalus. 

The plan of the siege was to run a wall right across the hill, from 
the cliffs on the north to the harbour on the south. This would cut 
off communications by land, while the fleet which was stationed at 
Thapsus, ready to enter the Great Harbour, would cut off com¬ 
munications by sea. For this purpose, a point was chosen in the 
centre of the intended line of wall, and a round fort, “the Circle” 
{kyklos), was built there, from which the wall was to be con¬ 
structed northward and southward. The Syracusans having made 
a vain attempt to stop the building of the wall, set themselves to 
build a counter-wall, beginning at the Temenites and running west¬ 
ward, with a view to intercept the southern wall of the Athenians 
and prevent its reaching the harbour. The Athenians did not try 
to hinder them, and devoted themselves entirely to the building of 
their own wall north of the Round Fort; this seemed at first of 
greater consequence than the southern section, since they had to 
consider the maintenance of communications with their fleet at 
Thapsus. But though they were apparently not concerning them¬ 
selves with the Syracusan builders, they were really watching for a 
good opportunity. The carelessness of the Syracusans soon gave 
the looked-for chance. An attack was made on the counter-wall 
and it was utterly destroyed. The generals then began to look to 
the southern section of their own wall, and, without waiting to 
build it on the side of the Round Fort, they began to fortify the 
southern cliff, near the temple of Heracles, above the marshy 
ground on the north-west side of the great harbour. 

The Syracusans then began a second counter-work, not on the 
hill, but over this low swampy ground, to hinder the Athenians from 
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bringing their wall down from the cliff to the harbour. This work 
was not a wall, which would not have been suited to the swampy 
ground, but a trench with a palisade. At the break of day, the 
Athenians led by Lamachus descended into the swamp and de¬ 
stroyed the Syracusan works. But what was gained was more than 
undone by what followed. Troops sallied out of Syracuse; a battle 
was fought; and Lamachus—the hero Lamachus, as comic poets 
called him in derision while he lived, in admiration when he died 
—expose d himself rashly and was sla in. This was the third great 
blow to the prospect of Athenian success. Ni cias had bee n ap¬ 
pointed; Alcibiades h ad been recal led: now Lamachus was gone. 
To make things' worse, Nic ias himself was ill. 

The southern Athenian wall advanced southward in a double 
line, and the fleet had now taken up its station in the Great Har¬ 
bour. The Syracusans, not realising how much they had gained in 
the death of Lamachus, were prematurely in despair; they changed 
their generals, and were prepared to make terms. Nicias, strangely 
swerving from his wonted sobriety, was prematurely elated; he 
thought that Syracuse was in his hands, and made the fatal mis¬ 
take of neglecting the completion of the wall on the north side. 
His neglecl was the more culpable as he had received informa¬ 
tion of the help that was coming for Syracuse from the mother- 
country. But alike in his normal mood of caution and in his ab¬ 
normal moment of confidence, Nicias was doomed to do the wrong 
thing. 

All thought of capitulation was abandoned when a Corinthian 
captain named Gongylus reached Syracuse with the news that 
Corinthian ships and a Spartan general were on their way. That 
general had indeed given up the hope of being able to relieve Syra¬ 
cuse, which, from the reports of Athenian success that had reached 
him, was thought to be past helping; but he had sailed on to tne 
coast of Italy with the aim, of saving the Italiot cities. At Locri, 
Gylippus learned that Syracuse might still be saved, since the 
northern wall was not yet completed. He immediately sailed to 
Hitnera and collected a land force, supplied by Gela, Selinus, and 
Himera itself, and marched overland to Syracuse. He ascended the 
hill of Epipolae by the same path on the north side which had 
been climbed by the Athenian army when they seized the heights; 
and without meeting any opposition advanced along the north bend 
of' the hill to Tycha and entered the city. Such was the result of 
the gross neglect of Nicias. If the wall had been finished, the 
attempt of Gylippus would never have been made; if Euryalus had 
been fortified, the attempt would probably have failed. 
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Gylippus immediately undertook the command of the Syra¬ 
cusan army, and inspired the inhabitants -with new confidence. He 
was as unlike the typi cal Spar tan as Nicia s wa s u nlike the typical 
Athenian. He had all the energy_and_ resourcefulness of Brasidas, 
without that unique s oldier’s attractive pers onality. He set him 
self instantly to file "work "of the defence, and his first exploit was 
the capture of the foi l Lahd alon. But the great object was to pre¬ 
vent the Athenians from hemming in the city by completing the 
northern section of their wall, and this could be done only by build¬ 
ing a new counter-wall. The Athenians themselves began to build 
vigorously, and there was a race in wall-building between the two 
armies. As the work went on, attacks were made on both sides with 
varying success. In the end, the Syracusan builders prevailed; the 
Athenia n wall w as turn ed, and never reached the northern coast. 
This was not enoug h for G ylippus. His wall was continued to reach 
Euryalus, and four forts were erected on the western part of the 
hill, so that Syracuse could now hinder help from reaching the 
Athenians by the path by which Gylippus had himself ascended. In 
the meantime Nicias had occupied Plemmyrion, the headland 
which, facing the Island, forms the lower lip of the mouth of the 
Great Harbour. Here he built three forts and established a station 
for his ships; some of which were now dispatched to lie in wait for 
the expected fleet from Corinth. The Syracusans made a sort of 
answer to the occupation of Plemmyrion by sending a force of 
cavalry to the fort of Polichna to guard the southern coast of the 
Harbour. But, though the Athenians commanded the south part 
of Epipolae and the entrance to the Harbour, the Syracusan wall 
from Tycha to Euryalus had completely changed the aspect of the 
situation for Syracuse from despair to reasonable hope. 

The winter had now come and was occupied with embassies and 
preparations. Gylippus spent it in raising fresh forces in Sicily. 
Camarina, so long neutral, at length joined Syracuse, who had in 
fact all Greek Sicily on her side, except her rival Acragas, who 
persistently held aloof, and the towns of Naxos and Catane. Ap¬ 
peals of help were again sent to the Peloponnesus. Corinth was 
still unremitting in her zeal; and Sparta had sent a force of 600 
hoplites—Neodamodes and Helots. Thebes and Thespiae also sent 
contingents. 

We must go back for a moment to Old Greece. The general war 
is being rekindled there, and the war in Sicily begins to, lose the 
character of a collateral episode and becomes merged in,the larger 
conflict, in which greater interests than those of. Syracuse and Sicily 
are at stake. The Spartans had come to the conclusion that they 
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had been themselves the wrong-doers in the earlier war, and the 
Athenian successes, especially the capture of Pylos, had been a 
retribution which they deserved. But now the Athenians had clearly 
committed a wrong in their aggression on Sicily, and Sparta might 
with a good conscience go to war against her. The advice of Alci- 
biades to fortify Decelea was adopted: a fort was built and pro¬ 
vided with a garrison under the command of king Agis. From Mt. 
Lycabettus at Athens one can see the height of Decelea through 
the gap between Pentelicus on the right and Parnes, of which 
Decelea is an outlying hill, on the left. It was a good position for 
reaching all parts of Attica, which could no longer be cultivated, 
and at the same time maintaining easy communications with 
Boeotia. 

But while the Peloponnesians were carrying the war once more to 
the very gates of Athens, that city was called upon to send forth 
a new expedition to the west on a scale similar to the first. Nicias 
wrote home a plain and unvarnished account of the situation. We 
are expressly told that he adopted the unusual method of sending a 
written despatch instead of a verbal message; it was all-important 
that the Athenian Assembly should learn the exact state of the case. 
He explained that, since the coming of Gylippus and the increase of 
the numbers of the garrison, and the building of the counter-wall, 
the besiegers had become themselves besieged. They even feared an 
attack on their own element the sea, and their ships had become 
leaky and the crews fallen out of practice. Further successes of the 
enemy might cut off their supplies, now derived from the cities of 
Italy. One of two things must be done: the enterprise must be 
abandoned or a new armament, as strong as the first, must be sent 
out at once. Nicias also begged for his own recall, on the ground 
of the disease from which he suffered. The Athenian people re¬ 
peated its previous recklessness by voting a second expedition, and 
by refusing to supersede Nicias, in whom they had a blind and 
touching trust. They appointed Eurymedon and Demosthenes as 
commanders of the new armament. 

Sect. 5. The Second Expedition 

“The original interference of Athens in the local affairs of Sicily, 
her appearance to defend Segesta against Selinus and the Leontines 
against Syracuse, has grown into a gigantic struggle in which the 
greater part of the Hellenic nation is engaged. The elder stage of 
the Peloponnesian War has begun again with the addition of a 
Sicilian war on such a scale ar bad never been seen hefore. In that 
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elder stage Sicilian warfare had been a mere appendage to warfare 
in Old Greece. Now Sicily has become the centre of the struggle, 
the headquarters of both sides.” 3 

For Sicily itself, the struggle was now becoming a question of 
life and death, such as the Persian invasion had been for Greece. 
Syracuse, under the guidance of Hermocrates and Gylippus, put 
forth all her energy in the organisation of a fleet, and in the spring 
she had a navy numbering eighty triremes. The crews were inex¬ 
perienced, but they could remember that it was under the pressure 
of the Persian danger that Athens herself had learned her sea skill. 
Gylippus determined to attack the Athenian station at Plemmyrion 
by land and sea. By sea the Syracusans were defeated, but while 
the naval battle was being fought in the harbour, a land force un¬ 
der Gylippus had marched around to Plemmyrion and captured the 
forts on the headland. The Athenian ships were thus forced back 
to their station close to their double wall on the north of the Har¬ 
bour, of which the entrance was now commanded by the Syra¬ 
cusans. The Athenians were thus besieged both by land and sea, 
and could not venture to send ships out of the Harbour except in 
a number sufficient to resist an attack. Presently the new Syra¬ 
cusan sea-power achieved the important success of capturing off 
the Italian coast a treasure-fleet which was on its way from Athens. 

At length the news came that the great fleet under Eurymedon 
and Demosthenes was on its way. It consisted of seventy-three 
triremes; there were 5000 hoplites and immense numbers of light¬ 
armed troops. The chance of Syracuse lay in attacking the dispirited 
forces of Niflas before the help arrived, and it was obviously the 
policy of Nicias—a congenial policy—to remain inactive. The 
Syracusans made a simultaneous assault on the walls by land and 
on the naval station below the walls by sea. The land attack was 
beaten off, but two days' fighting by sea resulted in a distinct vic¬ 
tory for Syracuse. The Great Harbour was too small for the Athen¬ 
ians to win the advantage of their superiority in seamanship, and 
their ships were not adapted for the kind of sea-warfare which was 
possible in a narrow space. The effective use of the long light beaks 
depended on the possibility of manoeuvring. The Syracusans had 
shaped the beaks of their vessels with a view to the narrow space, 
by malting them short and heavy. On the day after the victory, the 
fleet of Eurymedon and Demosthenes sailed into the Great 
Harbour. 

Demosthenes saw at once that all was over, unless the Syra¬ 
cusan cross-wall were captured. An attempt to carry it from the 
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south was defeated, and the only alternative was to march round 
the west end of the hill and ascend by the old path near Euryalus. 
It was a difficult enterprise, guarded as the west part of Epipolae 
was by the forts, as well as the wall, and by a picked body of 600 
men who were constantly keeping watch. A mo onligh t night was 
cho sen for the a ttempt. The Athenians were at first succes sful. 
One fort was taken and the six hundred ufldSFTIerrnocrates him¬ 
self were repelled. But when one part of their force received a de- 
ci sive check from the Thesp ians, the disorder spread to the rest, 
and they fell back everywhere, driven down the hill on the top of 
their comrades who had not yet reached the summit. Some, throw¬ 
ing away their shields, leapt from the cliffs. Ab out 2000 w ere slain. 

These failures damped the spirits of the army, and Demosthenes 
saw that no profit could be won by remaining any longer where they 
were. The only wise course was to leave the unhealthy marsh, 
while they had still command of the sea, and before the winter 
came. At Syracuse they were merely wasting strength and money. 
But though Demosthenes had the sense of the army and the sense 
of the other commanders with him, he could not persuade Nicias 
to adopt this course. The same quality of nature which had made 
Nicias oppose the counsel of Lamachus to attack Syracuse now 
made him oppose the counsel of Demosthenes to leave Syracuse. 
Fear of responsibility was the dominant note in the character of 
Nicias. He was afraid of “Pulyd amas an d the T roian wo men.” he 
was afraid of the censure, perhaps "the condemnation, of the 
Athenian Assembly. Nor would he even accept the compromise of 
retiring to Cafene and carrying on the war on a new plan. Demos¬ 
thenes and Eurymedon, being two to one, should have insisted 
on instant departure, but they foolishly yielded to the obstinacy 
of their senior colleague. In a few days, however, events overbore 
the resolution of Nicias himself. Gylippus arrived at Syracuse with 
new contingents he had collected in the islands; and Peloponnesian 
and Boeotian succours, after a long round-about journey by way of 
Cyrene, at length reached the Great Harbour. Nicias gave way 
and everything was ready for departure. But on the night on which 
they were to start, the enemy suspecting nothing, the full moon 
suffe red an eclipse. The supe rstitious army re garded the phenom¬ 
enon as a heavenly warning, and cried out for delay. Nicias was 
not less superstitious than the sailors. Unluckily hi s best p rophet, 
Sti lbjde s, was dead, and the other diviners ruled that he must wait 
eith er.three da^ Tor'fo r the next full moon. There was perhaps a 
difference of opinion among the seers, and Nicias decided to be on 
the safe side by waiting the longer period. Never was a celestial 
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phenomenon more truly disastrous than that lunar eclipse. With 
the aid of Nicias, it sealed the doom of the Athenian army. 

Religious rites occupied the next few days. But meanwhile the Sea-fight 
Syracusans had learned of the Athenian intention to abandon the 
siege; their confidence was raised by the implied confession of Sept. 3. f 
defeat; and they resolved not to be content with having saved 
their city, but to destroy the host of the enemy before it could 
escape. So they drew up their fleet, seve nty-six ship s, in the Great 
Harbour for battle; and eigh tv-six Athenian ships moved out”to 
mecffthem. The Athenians were at a disadvantage as before, having 
no room for manoeuvring; and, centre, right, and left, they were 
defeated. The general Eurymedon was slain. The left wing was 
driveifback on the marshy north-west shore of the harbour, be¬ 
tween their own wall and Dascon. A force under Gylippus en¬ 
deavoured to advance along the swamp of Lysimelea and prevent 
the crews of their ships from landing, but he was driven off by the 
Etruscan allies of Athens who had been sent to guard the shore 
here. Then there was a battle for the ships, and the Syracusans 
succeeded in dragging away eighteen. 

The defeat completed the dejection of the Athenian army; the 
victory crowned the confidence of their enemies. The one thought of Blacking 
the Athenians was to escape,—the eclipse was totally forgotten; but 
Syracuse was determined that escape should be made impossible. Sept. 6-8. 
The mouth of the Great Harbour was barricaded by a line of ships 
and boats of all kinds and sizes bound together by chains and con¬ 
nected by bridges. The fate of the Athenians depended on their suc¬ 
cess in breaking through that barrier. They abandoned their posts 
on the hill and went on board their ships. At this critical moment Last 
Nicias revealed the best side of his character. He left nothing un- battle in 
done that could hear ten his troops. We are told that, after the usual Sept. 9!*' 
speech, still thinking, “as men do in the hour of great struggles, that 
he had not done, that he had not said half enough," 4 he went round 
the fleet in a boat, mailing a personal appeal to the trierarch of each 
ship. “He spoke to them, as men will at such times, of their wives 
and children and the gods of their country; for men do not care 
whether their word sound commonplace, but only think that they 
may have some effect in the terrible moment.” 6 The paean sounded, 
and the Athenian lines sailed forth together across the bay to attack 
the barrier. When they reached it, Syracusan vessels came, out 
against them on all sides. The Athenians were driven back into the 
middle of the harbour, and the battle resolved itself into an endless 
number of separate conflicts. The battle was long and wavered. The 
‘Thucydides. ‘/bid. 
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walls of the Island, the slopes of Achradina above, were crowded 
with women and old men, the shores below with warriors, watching 
the course of the struggle. Thucydides gives a famous description 
of the scene, - one would think that he had been an eye-witness. “The 
fortune of the battle varied, and it was not possible that the spec¬ 
tators on the shore should all receive the same impression of it. 
Being quite close and having different points of view, they would 
some of them see their own ships victorious; their courage would 
then revive, and they would earnestly call upon the gods not to take 
from them their hope of deliverance. But others, who saw their 
ships worsted, cried and shrieked aloud, and were by the sight alone 
more utterly unnerved than the defeated combatants themselves. 
Others again who had fixed their gaze on some part of the struggle 
which was undecided were in a state of excitement still more ter¬ 
rible; they kept swaying their bodies to and fro in an agony of hope 
and fear, as the stubborn conflict went on and on; for at every in¬ 
stant they were all but saved or all but lost. And while the strife 
hung in the balance, you might hear in the Athenian army at once 
lamentation, shouting, cries of victory or defeat, and all the various 
sounds which are wrung from a g reat host in extremity of danger.” 0 
Those motions of human passion, suspense, agony, triumph, de¬ 
spair, which swayed to and fro, in the breasts of thousands, round 
and over the waters of the Great Harbour on that September day, 
have been lifted out of the tide of time and preserved for ever by the 
genius of Thucydides. 

In the end the Athen ians gave_way. They were driven bade to 
the shelter of their own wall, chased by the foe. The crews of the 
remnant of the navy—which amounfed tef sixty ships—rushed on 
shore as best they could. The land forces were in a panic; no such 
panic had ever been experienced in an Athenian army. Thucydides 
compares the situation to that of the Spartans in Sphacteria. The 
generals did not even think of asking for the customary truce to 
bury the corpses which were strewn over the waters of the hay. 
Demosthenes proposed that they should make another attempt to 
pass the barrier at daybreak; their ships were even now rather more 
numerous than those of the enemy; but the men positively refused 
to embark. Nothing remained but to escape by land. If they had 
started at once, they would probably have succeeded in reaching 
shelter at Catane or inland among the friendly Sicels. But Hermo- 
crates contrived a stratagem to delay their departure, so as to give 
him time to block the roads. Taking advantage of the known fact 
that there were persons in Syracuse who intrigued with the beszeg- 

* lowett’s trar -laHon. 
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ers, he sent some horsemen who rode up within earshot of the Athe¬ 
nian. camp, and feigning to be friends stated that the roads were 
guarded and that it would be well to wait and set out better pre¬ 
pared. The message was believed. The Athenians remained the next 
day, and the Syracusans blocked the roads. 

In his picture of the sad start of the Athenians on their forlorn re- Retreat ol 
treat, Thucydides outdoes his wonderful powers of description. Athe- 
They h ad to tear themselves awav from the prayers s>t their_sick Mid x 

wounded comrades, who were left to the mercy of the enemy. They 
coultfhardly make up their minds to go. The bit of hostile soil 
under the shelter of their walls had come to seem to them like their 
home. Nicias, notwithstanding his illness, rose to this supreme occa¬ 
sion as he had never risen to another. He tried to cheer and animate 
the miserable host—whose wretched plight was indeed of his own 
making—by words of hope. They set forth, Nicias leading the van, 
Demosthenes the rear, along the western road which crosses the 
Anapus and passes the modern village of Floridia. The aim was to 
reach Sicel territory first, and then get to Catane as they could; for 
it would have been madness to attempt the straight road to Catane 
round the west of Epipolae under the Syracusan forts. The chief 
difficulty in their way was a high point called the Acraean cliff, 
approached by a rugged pass, which begins near Floridia. It was not 
till the fourth day that, having toiled along the pass under constant 
annoyance from darters and horsemen, they came in sight of the 
cliff, and found that the way was barred by a wall, with a garrison 
of Syracusan hoplites behind it. To attempt to pass was impossible; 
they retreated on Floridia in a heavy thunderstorm. They now 
moved southwards, and abandoning the idea of reaching the Sicel 
hill-land from this point, marched to the Helorine road, which 
would take them in. the direction of Gela. During the sixth, day’s' Sept. 16. 
march a sort of panic seems to have fallen on the rear of the army 
under Demosthenes; the men lagged far behind and the army was 
parted in two. N icias advanced with his division as speedily as he 
could. There were several streams to cross, and it was all-important 
to press on before the Syracusans had time to block the passages by 
walls and palisades. The Helorine road approaches the shore near (r. Cas- 
the point where the river Ka kyparis flows into the sea. When they “bile.) 
reached the ford, the Athenians found a Syracusan band on the 
other side raising a fortification. They drove the enemy away with- (R. 
out much difficulty and marched as far as th e river Erin eos. where 
they encamped focJhe night. On the next morning a Syracusan lata?) 
herald drew near. He had news to tell. The rear of the army had 
been surrounded the day before, in the olive garden of Folyzalus, 
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through which the Helorine road passed, and had been forced to 
surrender. The lives of the 60 00 men were to be spared. Demosthe¬ 
nes did not condescendto~nrnlc5~terms“for'hinlself, and when the 
capitulation had been arranged he sought deat h by his own h and, 
but the enemy, who desired to secure a captive general, intercepted 
the stroke. Having sent a messenger, under a truce, to assure him¬ 
self of the truth of the tale, Nicias offered terms to the Syracusans 
—that the rest of the army should be allowed to go free on condition 
that Athens should repay the costs of the war, the security being a 
hostage for every talent. The terms were at once rejected. The Syra¬ 
cusans were bent on achieving the glory of leading the whole army 
captive. For that day the miserable army remained where it was, 
worn out with want of food. Next morning they resumed the march 
and, harassed by the darts of the enemy, made their way to the 
stream of the Assinaros. Here they found a hostile force on the 
opposite steep bank. But they cared little for the foe, for they were 
consumed with intolerable thirst. They rushed down into the bed of 
the river, struggling with one another to reach the water. Th Syra¬ 
cusans who were pursuing came down the banks an d slaughtered 
them unresisting as they ctr ank. The water was soon loulpbut 
muddy and dyed with bloocTas it was, they drank notwithstanding 
and fought for it. 

At last Nic ias surrend ered. He surrend ered to Gylippus, for he 
had more trust in him th an in I he Syracusans. The slaughter, which 
was as great as any that had been wrought in the war, was then 
stayed and the survivors were made prisoners. It seems that a great 
many of the captives were - appropriated for their own use by the in¬ 
dividual victors; and their lot may have been comparatively light. 
But the fate of the state-prisoners was cruel. Seve n thousan d were 
thrown in to the sto ne-quarries of Achradina—-deep, unroofed dun- 

on. a miserable .allow ance of f ood'and water. The all ies of th e Athe- 
nians were kept in this misery for seventy days; the Athenians 
themselves were doomed to endure the torture for six months long¬ 
er, throughout the j sh ole w inter. Such was the vengeance which 
Syracuse wreaked uponEer'iHvaders. The prisoners who survived 
the ordeal were put to work in the public prison or sold. Some were 
rescued by young men who were attracted by their manners. Others 
owed mitigation of their lot, even freedom, to the power which an 
Athenian poet exercised over the hearts of men, in Sicily as well as 
in his own city. Slaves who knew speeches and choruses of the plays 
■of .Euripides by heart, and could recite them well, found favour in 
•■the sight of their masters; and we hear'of those who, after many 
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days, returned to their Athenian homes and thanked the poet for 
their deliverance. 

Some mystery has hung round the fate of the two generals, De¬ 
mosthenes and Nicias, but there is no doubt that they wer e pu t to 
deatlTwithc mt merc y, and some reason to suppose that they were 
notlpared the pain of torture. Hermoc rates and Gv linpm would 
have wished to save them, but were powerless in face of the intense 
feeling of fury against Athens which animated Syracuse in the hour 
of her triumph. If a man’s punishment should be proportionate not 
to his intentions but to the positive sum of mischief which his con¬ 
duct has caused, no measure of punishment would have been too 
great for the deserts of Nicias. His incompetence, his incredible 
bungling, ruined the expedition and led to the downfall of Athens. 
But the blunders of Nicias were merely the revelation of his own 
nature, and for his own nature he could hardly be held accountable. 
The whole blame rests with the Athenian people, who insisted on his 
playing a part for which he was utterly unsuited. It has already 
been observed that one dominant note of the ch aracter of -Nicias 
was fear of respo nsibility. Throughout the whole war there was no 
post which so absolutely demanded the power of undertaking full 
responsibility as that of chief commander in this great and distant 
expedition. And yet Nicias was chosen. The selection shows that he 
was popular as well as respected. He was popular with his army, and 
he seems to have been hardly a sufficiently strict disciplinarian. It 
has been well said that in the camp h e never fo rgot that the so ldiers 
whom he commanded had v otes in the feccfes ia which they might 
use against himself when they returned to Athens. Tim id as a gen¬ 
eral, timid .as a stat esman, hamp ered by s u perst ition, the decor ous 
NiSas was a b rave soldier and an ~amiable ma n, whose honourable 
qualities were the meansof leading him into a false position. If he 
had been less scrupulous and devout, and had been endowed with 
better brains, he would not have ruined his country. “Given the men 
a people chooses,” it has been said, “the people itself, in its exact^ 
worth and worthlessness, is given.” In estimating the character of ' 
the Athenian people, we must not forget their choice of this hero of 
conscientious indecision. 

So deep is the pity which the tragic fate of the Athenians excites 
in us that we almost forget to sympathise with the sons of Syracuse 
in the joy of their deliverance. Yet they deserve our sympathy; 
they had passed through a sore trial, and they had destroyed the 
powerful invader who had come to rob them of their freedom. To 
celebrate the anniversaries of their terrible victory they instituted 
games whichjhey called Assinarian, after the river which,had wit- 
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nessed the last scene. In connexion with these games, some-be auti ful 
coi ns were s truck. Perhaps there is nothing which enlists our affec¬ 
tions for Syracuse so much as her coins. And it was at this very 
period that she brought the art of engraving coin-dies to perfection. 
Never in any country, in any age of the world, was the art of en¬ 
graving on metal practised with such high inspiration and such 
consummate skill as in Sicily. No holy place in Hellas possessed 
diviner faces in bronze or marble than the faces which the Sicilian 
cities circulated on their silver money. The greate st of the Sicilian 
artists were Syracusan, and among the greatest of the Syracusan 
were Ev aenet us and Cimo n. The die-engraver’s achievements may 
seem small, compared with the life-size or colossal works of a sculp¬ 
tor, yet, as creators of the beautiful, Evaenetus and his fellows may 
claim to stand in the same rank as Phidias. Their heads of Perse¬ 
phone and of the water-nymph Arethusa encircled by dolphins, 
their wonderful four-horsed chariots, seem to invest Syracuse with 
a glory to which she hardly attained. In the years after the defeat of 
Athens there were several issues of large ten-drachm medallions, 
modelled on those “Damaratean” coins which had commemorated 
Gelon’s victory at Himera . 7 The engraving of these was committed 
to Cimon and Evaenetus and a nameless artist—perhaps a greater 
than either—of whom a single medallion, an exquisite Persephone 
crowned with barley, has been found on the slopes of Aetna. 

Sect. 6. Consequences of the Sicilian Catastrophe 

The Sicilian expedition was part of the general aggressive policy 
of Athens which made her unpopular in Greece. Unjust that policy 
was; but this enterprise was not more flagrantly unrighteous than 
some of her other undertakings, and it had the plausible enough pre¬ 
text of protecting the weaker cities in the west against the stronger. 
More fruitful is the question whether the expedition was expedient 
from a purely political point of view. It is often said that it was a 
wi ld vent ure, an instance o f a whole p e ople g oing-mad, like the Eng ¬ 
lish peo ple in the m atter ot .the-Crimean War. It is hard to see how 
this view can be maintained. If there were ever an enterprise of 
which the wisdom cannot be judged by the result, it is the enterprise 
against Syracuse. All the chances were in its favour. If the advice 
of La mach us had been taken and Syracuse attacked at once, there 
cannot be much doubt that Syracuse would have fallen at the out¬ 
set. If Nicias had not let precious time pass and delayed the comple¬ 
tion of the wall to the northern cliff of Epipolae, the doom of the 

T See above, p. 391. 
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city was sealed, Gylippus could never have entered. The failure was 
due to nothing in the character of the enterprise itself, but entirely 
to the initial mistake in the appointment of the general. And it was 
quite in the nature of things that the Athenian sea-power, predomi¬ 
nant in the east, should seek further expansion in the west. An ener¬ 
getic establishment of Athenian influence in that region was recom¬ 
mended by the political situation. It must be remembered that the 
most serious and abiding hostility with which Athens had to reckon 
was the commercial rivalry of Corinth; and the close alliance of 
Corinth with her Dorian daughters and friends in the west was a 
strong and adequate motive for Athenian intervention. The neces¬ 
sity of a counterweight to Corinthian influence in Sicily and Italy 
had long ago been recognised; some attempts had been made to 
meet it; and when peace with Sparta set Athenian forces free for 
service outside Greece and the Aegean, it was natural that the 
opportunity should be taken to act effectively in the west. 

The infatuation of the Athenian people was shown not in willing 
the expedition, but in committing it to Nicias—instead of Demos¬ 
thenes, who was clearly marked out for the task—and then in re¬ 
calling Alcibiades. These blunders seemed to point to something 
wrong in the constitution or its working. They did in fact show 
that an expedition of that kind was liable to be mismanaged when 
any of the arrangements connected with its execution depended on a 
popular assembly, or might be interfered with for party purposes. 

And after the disaster of the Assinaros there was a feeling that 
some change must be made in the administration. Athens was hard 
pressed by the Lacedaemonian post at Decelea, which stopped culti¬ 
vation and became a refuge for deserting slaves. Of these slaves, 
who numbered about 2000 , we can hardly doubt that many be¬ 
longed to the g angs which worked in the mines of La urion. In any 
case, one most disastrous effect of the sei zure of Decelea was the 
closing of th e mine s; since even southern A ttica was at the mercy of 
the La cedaemon ians. Thus one of the chiei sources of Athenian re¬ 
venue waFcutoff; she was robbed of her supply of “Laureot owls”; 
and in a few years we find her melting gold dedicatory offerings to 
make gold coins, and even coming in copper. The mines of Laurion 
were not to be opened again till three-quarters of a century had 
passed. 

Thus the treasury was at a low ebb, and there were no men to re¬ 
place those who were lost in Sicily. It was felt that the committees 
of the Council of Five Hundred were hardly competent to conduct 
the city through such a crisis; a smaller and more permanent body 
was required; and the chief direction of affairs was entrusted to a 
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board, .of Te n, named Probu li, which practically superseded the 
Council for the time being. 

A very important change in the system of taxation was made at 
the same time. The tribute, already as high as it could be put with 
impunity, was abolished; and was replaced by a tax of 5 per cent on 
all imports and exports carried by sea to or from the harbours of 
the Confederacy. It was calculated that this duty would produce a 
larger income than the tribute, and it would save the friction which 
generally occurred in the business of collecting the tribute and 
caused more than anything else the unpopularity of Athens. But 
further, the change had a great political significance. T he duty was 
collected in the P iraeu s as well as elsewhere, and thus fell on Athens 
herself. This migfit"prove a step towards equalising Athens with her 
allies, and converting the Confederacy or dominion into a national 
state. 

The financial pressure was shown by the dismissal of a body of 
Thracian mercenaries who had arrived too late to sail to Sicily. 
They returned home under the conduct of Diitrephes, who was 
instructed to employ them, on the road, in any way he could against 
the enemy. Sailing northward between Euboea and the mainland, 
they disembarked on the coast of Boeotia, and reaching the small 
town of Mycalessus at daybreak, captured it. “N othing was eve r so 
unexpected and terrible,” The Thraci ans showed their barbarit y in 
massacring all the ^inhabit ants,—nay, every living thing they saw. 
TheyTj roke into a b oys’ s chool and kille d all the children. 

Reforms did not avert the dangers whicEThreatened Athens. The 
tidings of the great calamity which had befallen the flower of her 
youth in Sicily moved Hellas from end to end. The one thought of 
enemies, neutrals and subjects alike, was to seize the opportunity of 
shattering the power of Athens irretrievably. Messages came from 
some of the chief allies, from Euboea, from L esbo s, from Chio s, to 
Agis_ at Decelea, to the ephors at Sparta, declaring that they were 
ready to revolt, if a Peloponnesian fleet appeared off their coasts. A 
fleet was clearly necessary to do the work that was to be done; a 
naval policy was forced upon Sparta by the case. It was decided 
that a hundred ships should be equipped, of which half, in equal 
shares, were to be supplied by Sparta and Boeotia. Athens also 
spent the winter in building triremes, and fortified Cape Sunium to 
protect the arrival of her corn-ships. 

King Agis while he was at Decelea poss essed the right of sending 
troops whe rever he chos e. He received the overtures from Euboea 
and Lesbos and promised assistance. But Spartan interference in 
these islands was deferred owing to the more pressing demands of 
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Chios*, which, -were addressed directly to Sparta and were backed by 
thesupport of a great power, whose voice for many years had not 
been heard in the sphere of the politics of Hellas. Persia now enters 
once more upon the stage of Greek history, aiming at the recovery 
of the coast cities of Asia Minor, and for this purpose playing off 
one Greek power against another. The Sicilian disaster suggested to 
Tissaphernes, the satrap of Sardis, and to Pharnabazus, die satrap 
of Hellespontine Phrygia, that it was the moment to wrest from 
Athens her Asiatic dominions. This must be done by stiiring up re¬ 
volt and by a close alliance with Sparta. Each satrap was anxious 
to secure for himself the ciedit of having brought about such a pro¬ 
fitable alliance, and each independently sent envoys to Lacedae¬ 
mon, Pharnabazus urging action in the Hellespont, Tissaphernes 
supporting the appeal of Chios. The Chian demand, which had the 
powerful advocacy of Alcibiades, carried the day. 

In the following summer the rebellion again st Athe ns actively 
began. The appearance of a few Spartan ships was the signal for the 
formal levolt of Chios, and then in conjunction with the Chian fleet 
they excited Miletus, Teos, Lebedus to follow in the same path. 
Methymna and Mytilene lost little time in joining the movement 
and were followed by Cyme and Phocaea, The Athenian historian 
has words of commendation for the city which played the chief part 
in this rebellion. “No people,” says Thucydides, "as far as I know, 
except the Chians and Lacedaemonians (but the Chians not equally 
with the Lacedaemonians), have preserved moderation in prosper¬ 
ity, and in proportion as their dty has gained in power have gained 
also in the stability of their government. In this revolt they may 
seem to have shown a want of prudence, yet they did not venture 
upon it until many brave allies were ready to share the peril with 
them, and until the Athenians themselves seemed to confess that 
after their calamity in Sicily the state of their affairs was hopelessly 
bad. And, if they were deceived through the uncertainty of human 
things, the eiror of judgment was common to many who, like them, 
believed that the Athenian power would speedily be overthrown*” 8 

This successful beginning led to the Tr eaty of Miletus between 
Spaitg. and Persia. In the hope of humbling to the dust her detest¬ 
ed rival, the city of Leonidas now sold to the barbarian the freedom 
of her fellow-Greeks in Asia. The Pers ian cla im was that Athens 
had usur ped the rights of the G reat King for well-nigh seventy 
years over the Asiatic cities, and that arrears of tribute Were owing 
to him for all that time. Sparta recognised the right of the Great 
King to all the dominion which belonged to him and his forefathers, 

* Jowett 
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and he undertook to supply the pay for the seamen of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian fleet operating on the Asiatic coast, while the war with 
Athens lasted. It may be said for Sparta that she merely wanted to 
get the money at the time, and had no intention of honourably 
carrying out her dishonourable undertaking, but hoped to rescue the 
Greek cities in the end. But the treaty of Miletus opened up a new 
path in Greek politics, which was to lead the Persian king to the 
position of arbiter of Hellas. 



Fig. 73. —Coin of Rhodes (obverse). Head of Apollo. Fig. 74. — Coin of 
Ialysus (Rhodes), fifth century (obverse). Part of winged boar; helmet 
[legend: IAAT 2 I 0 N]. 
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Meanwhile Athens had not been idle. Straitened by want of 
money, she had been forced to pass a measure to touch the reserve 
fund of xooo talents. She blockaded a Corinthian fleet, destined for 
Chios, on the Argolic coast; she laid Chios itself waste, and block¬ 
aded the town; she won back Lesbos, and gained some successes at 
Miletus. But Cnidus rebelled; the Peloponnesians gained an advan¬ 
tage in a naval engagement at the small island of Syme, and this was 
followed by the revolt of Rhodes. Thus by the spring of the next 
year the situation was that Athens had her northern and Hellespon- 
tine confederacy intact, but that on the western coast of Asia little 
of importance remained to her but Lesbos, Samos, Cos, and Hali¬ 
carnassus. She was confronted by a formidable Peloponnesian fleet, 
supported by Persia and by a considerable reinforcement from 
Sicily—twenty-two vessels under Hermocrates, the return of Syra¬ 
cuse for her deliverance. 

It could not be said indeed that all things had gone smoothly be¬ 
tween Persia and Lacedaemon. Differences had arisen as to the 
amount of the subsidies, and a new treaty was concluded in which 
the rights of the king were less distinctly formulated. In the mean¬ 
time Aldbiades had been cultivating the friendship of Tissaphernes 
at Miletus, and had on that account become an object of suspicion 
at Sparta. He had a bitter ene my in king Agis, whose wife he had 
seduced. Seeing that his life was, in danger, hejiad l eft Miletu s and 
gone to the court of the satrap, where he began a new series of 
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machinations with a view to his own return to Athens. Indeed his 
work at Sparta had now been done, and political changes which 
were in the air at Athens invited the formation of new schemes. The 
man who had done much to bring about the alliance of Tissaphernes 
with Sparta now set himself to dissolve that union and bring about 
an understanding between the satrap and Athens. It was a matter 
of supreme moment to Athens to break the formidable union of 
Persia with her enemies, and the accomplishment of this service 
would go far to restore Alcibiades to his country. 

Sect. 7. The Oligaechic Revolution 

At Athens in ihese months there was distress, fear, and discon- The 
tent. How deeply the people felt the pressure of the long war is Lysistrate 
uttered in the comedy of Lysistrate or “Dame Disbander” which 
the poet Aristophanes brought out at this crisis. The heroine unit es 411 b.c., 
all Jhe wo men of t he b elligerent cities of G reece into a le ague to Jaa.-Feb. 
f arce th e m en to make peace. Under theTrbaldTiumour there pierces 
here and there a notebTpathos not to be found in the poet’s earlier 
peace plays, the Acharnians and the Peace. War is not a time for 
marrying and giving in marriage. “Never mind us married women,” 
says Lysistrate; “it is the thought of the maidens growing old at 
home that goes to my heart.” “Do not men grow old too?” asks a 
Probulos who argues with her. “Ah, but it is not the same thing. A 
man, though his hair be gray, can soon pick up a young girl; but a 
woman’s season is short, and, if she. miss her chance then, no one 
will marry her.” 

But the fear of Persia was the shadow which brooded darkest 
over Athens at this time, and there was also a lurking suspicion of 
treachery, a dread that the oligarchical party were planning a revo¬ 
lution or even intriguing with the enemy at Decelea. Two months 
after the Lysistrate, at the great f east of Diony sus, Aristophanes Thesmo- 
broughtjout a play whose plot had nothing to do with politics—the phora- 
“Celebrants of the TEesmopboria.” But the fears that were in the (March to 
hearts of many were echoed by the poet, when his chorus called April, 
upon Athena, “the sole keeper of our city,” to come as th e hater of 411 E,c ^ - 
tyrants. 

Lovers of the democracy might well pray to the guardian lady of 
the city. The opportunity for which the oligarchs had waited so long 
had come at last. For outside their own ranks there was a large sec- The 
tion of influential men who were dissatisfied with the existing forms 
of government and, though opposed to oligarchy, desired a modifi- tionists. 
cation of the constitution. There wa® a fair show of reason for argu- 
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ing that the foreign policy had been mismanaged by the democracy, 
and that men of education and knowledge had not a sufficient in¬ 
fluence on the conduct of affairs. The chief of those who desired to 
see the establishment of a moderate polity—neither an extreme de¬ 
mocracy nor an oligarchy, but partaking of both—was Theramenes, 
whose father Hag noti was one of th e Probu li. The watchword of 
Theramenes and his party was “the old constitution of our fathers.” 
By this they meant not the constitution of Solon, but the constitu- 
tion before Solon. They interpreted the whole history of Athens in 
accordance with their political views. They condemned Solon as the 
author of democracy, the first of a long line of mischievous dema¬ 
gogues; they made out that the Areopagus, and not Themistodes, 
was the hero of Salamis; they branded Arist ides, founder of the 
Delian confederacy, for organising a system which fed 20,000 idlers 
on the allied cities; they represented Pericl es as a man of no ideas of 
his own, but depending upon others to prompt him. After two cen¬ 
turies of evil government, the Athenians must go back to the times 
before Solon and revive in some new form the constitution of Dra- 
con. This “constitution of Dracon," of which the chief feature was 
a Council of Four Hundred, had never existed; it was fathered 
upon Dracon by Theramenes and his friends. 

The extreme oligarchs, though the ideal of Theramenes was not 
theirs, were ready in the first instance to act in concert with the 
moderate party for the purpose of upsetting the democracy. The 
so ul of the plot was Antip hon of Rhamnus, an eloquent orator and 
advocate, who hadmadehisjnarkTnlhe da ys of Clep n. He was un¬ 
popular, on account of his undisguised oligarchical views; the his¬ 
torian Thucydides describes him as “ a man who in virtue fell s hort 
ofiione o f his co nte mpor aries”; and by virtue is meant disinterested 
and able devotion' to his - party. Other a ctive cons pirators were 
Pisapder, who had been in old days a partisan ofTUeon, and Phry- 
nichus, who was one of the commanders of the fleet stationed at 
Samos. The prospects of the movement were good; it was favoured 
by the Projyili and by most of the officers of the fleet. Moreover, the 
Athenians—as they had shown already by the appointment of the 
Porbuli—were in a temper, with the fear of Persia before their eyes, 
to sacrifice their constitution if such a sacrifice would save the city. 
Aldbiades had entered into negotiations with the officers at Samos, 
promising to secure an alliance with Tissaphernes, but representing 
the abolition of democracy as a necessary condition. Most of the oli¬ 
garchical conspirators were pleased with the scheme, and even the 
army was seduced by the idea of receiving pay from the Great King. 
Some indeed of the more sagacious thought they saw through the 
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designs of Aldbiades; and Phrynichus, who aspired himself to be 
the leader of the revolution, detected a rival and tried by various 
intrigues to thwart him. Alcibiades was certainly no friend of oli¬ 
garchy; but it was his policy in any case to upset the existing demo¬ 
cracy, which would never recall him. If an oligarchy were estab¬ 
lished, he might intervene to restore the democracy, and in return 
for such a service all would be forgiven. But he would have to be 
guided by events. 

Pisander was. sept t o Athens to p repaxe-thejssayLi nr the rphir n of 
Alcijiiades and a modification of the democracy. The people were at 
first indignant at the proposals to change the constitution and recall 
the renegade; the Eumolpidae denounced the notion of having any 
dealings with the profaner of the Mysteries. But the cogent argu¬ 
ment that the safety of Athens depended on separating Persia from 
the Peloponnesians, and that this could be managed only by Alci¬ 
biades, and that the Great King would not trust Athens so long as 
she was governed by a popular constitution, had its effect; and there 
was moreover powerful but secret influence at work through the 
Hetaeriae or political clubs. It was voted that Eisander and other 
envoys should be sent to negotiate 3, treaty wi th Ti ssaphernes and 
arrange matters with Aldbiades. 

It appeared at once that A lcibia des had prom ised mn r e than h e 
coulcLperform. There had indeed been a serious rupture between 
Tissaphernes and Sparta. Lichas, a Spartan commissioner who con¬ 
ferred with the satrap, denounced the terms of the treaties. He 
pointed out the monstrous consequences of the clause which as¬ 
signed to the king power over all the countries which his ancestors 
had held; for this would involve Persian dominion over Thessaly 
and other lands of northern Greece. On such terms, he said, we will 
not have our fleet paid, and he asked for a new treaty. Tissaphernes 
departed in anger. But when it came to a question of union with 
Athens, Tissaphernes showed that he did not wish to break with the 
Peloponnesians. He proposed impossible conditions to the Athenian 
envoys, and then made a new treaty with the Spartans, modifying 
the clause to which Lichas objected. The territory which the Spar¬ 
tans recognised as Persian was now expressly confined to Asia. 

But though the reasons for a revolution, so far as they concerned 
Tissaphernes and Alcibiades, seemed thus to be removed, the pre¬ 
parations had advanced so far that the result of the mission of 
Pisander produced no effect on the course of events. The conspira¬ 
tors did not scruple to use menaces and even violence; Andrades, 
a strong democrat, who had been prominent in procuring the con¬ 
demnation of Alcibiades, wjjg, murdgred. Some others of less note 
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■were made away with in like manner; and there was a general feel¬ 
ing of fear and mistrust in the city. But there was a widespread 
conviction that the existence of Athens was at stake and that some 
change in the constitution was inevitable. The news that Abydus 
and Lampsacus had revolted may have hastened the final act. The 
revolution was peaceably effected through the co-operation of the 
Ten Probuli. A decree was passed that the Probuli and twenty 
others chosen by the people should form a commission of thirty who 
should jointly devise proposals for the safety of the state and lay 
them before the Assembly on a fixed day. When the day came, the 
Assembly met at the temple of Poseidon at Colonus, about a mile 
from the town. After preliminary measures to secure impunity for a 
proposal involving a subversion of existing laws, a radical change 
was brought forward and carried. The sovereign Assembly was to 
consist in future not of the whole people, but of a body of about 
Five Thousand, those who were strongest physically and financially. 
A hundred men were to be chosen, ten by each tribe, for the purpose 
of electing and enrolling the Five Thousand. Pay for almost all pub¬ 
lic offices was to be abolished. To these revolutionary measures a 
saving clause was attached; they were to remain in force “as long 
as the war lasts”; and thus the people were more easily induced to 
pass them. 

But this was only preliminary; a constitution had still to be 
framed. When the Five Thousand were elected, they chose a com¬ 
mission of one hundred men to draw up a constitution. The scheme 
which they framed is highly remarkable as a criticism on certain 
defects in the constitution which was now to be overthrown. The 
body of Five Thousand were not to act as an Assembly; there was 
in fact to be no Assembly. The Fiv e, Thousand w ere to be divided 
into four parts, and each part was to act aTpouncil for a year in 
turn." The Council would elect the higher magisfrateslromTfs own 
number. Thus the difficulties of administration which arose in the 
double system, where the Council’s action was hampered by the 
Assembly, would be done away with; and the inclusion of the gen¬ 
erals and magistrates in the Council was a necessary consequence. 
Under the democracy, the holders of office could influence the 
Assembly against the Council; under the new scheme there would 
be no room for such collisions. 

One fatal defect in this scheme was the sizeofjhe^dajinistrative 
body, and if it had been tried we may be sure that it woulcTnot have 
worked. But it was never tried. It passed the Assembly as a scheme 
to come into force in the future; but in the meantime a further pro- 
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posal of the Hundred commissioners enacted that the state should 
be administered by a Council of Four Hundred, in which each of the 
ten tribes was to be represented by forty members. It would seem, 
but it is not quite certain, that the election of the Council was man¬ 
aged in the following way. The Assembly which created it chose 
five men under the title of p reside nts, who we re empow ered to 
nom inate one hundred council lors, and each of these councillors co~ 
optedTEree others; but bothme presidents in their nomination and 
the one hundred councillors in their co-option were limited to a 
number of candidates who were previously chosen by the tribes. 
The Four Hundred were instituted aTmerely'a'provisiohal go’vern- 
ment, but the entire administration was placed in their hands, the 
management of the finances, and the appointment of the magis¬ 
trates. The Five Thousand were to meet only when summoned by 
the Four Hundred, so that the Assembly ceased to have any signifi¬ 
cance, and the provisional constitution was an unadulterated oli¬ 
garchy. The Council of Four H undred was proclaimed to be a re¬ 
vival of the imagi nary constitution of Dra con, under which~Afhens 
ilourisRedbeforedemagogues led her into evil paths; but the whole 
fabric of Cleisthenes, the ten tribes and the dems, was retained. The 
existing Council of Five Hundred went out of office before the end 
of the civil year, and seven days later the administration of the 
Four Hundred began. Throughout these transactions intimidation 
was freely used by the co nspirators, an d we are told that the y went 
wit h hidden dagger s into th e cou ncilrchamher and forced the Five 
Hu ndred to re tire. Thucydides admires the ability of the men who 
carried out this revolution. “An easy thing it certainly was not, one 
hundred years after the fall of the tyrants, to destroy the liberties 
of the Athenian people, who were not only a free, but during more 
than one-half of this time had been an imperial people.” 0 
It may be asked why a provisional government was introduced, 
instead of proceeding at once to the establishment of the perma¬ 
nent constitution which the Hundred commissioners had framed. 
Here we touch upon the inwardness of the political situation: the 
two constitutions betray the double influence at work in the revolu¬ 
tion. The establishment of the Four Hundred was a concession 
made to Antiphon and the oligarchs by Theramenes and the mod¬ 
erates, who regarded it as only preliminary; while the oligarchs 
hoped to render it permanent. 
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Sect. 8. Fall of the Four Hundred. The Polity. The Demo¬ 
cracy Restored 


Rule of 
the Four 
Hundred, 
June- 
Sept. 


For more than th ree months the Four Hund red governe dthe city 
with ahigh hand, and then they wer e overth rown^ Their success 
had been largely due to the absence of so many of the most demo¬ 
cratic citizens in the fleet at Samos; and it was through the attitude 
of the fleet that their fall was brought about. The sailors rose 
against the oligarchic officers and the oligarchs of Samos, who were 
conspiring against the popular party and had murdered the exile 
Hyperbolus. The chi ef leaders of this rea ction \?ere_Xhrasybulus 
and Thrasyllus, who persuad^dthe so ldiers apcLsailors to_proclaim 
for mally t^eir a dhesion tty thePdemocracv and th gir hostility to the 
FourHundred. The Assembly,"winch had been abolished at Athens, 
was called into being at Samos, and the army, representing the 
Athenian people, deposed the Generals and elected others. The 
Athenians at Samos felt that they were in as good a position as the 
Athenians at Athens, and they hoped still to obtain the alliance of 
Persia, through the good offices of Alcibiades, whose recall and 
pardon were formally voted. Thr asybulus fetched Alcibiades to 
Samos, and he was elected a G enera hThe hoped-for "alliance with 
Persia was not effected, but It was at least something that Tissa- 
phernes did not use the large Phoenician fleet which he had at As- 
pendus against the Athenians, and that his relations with the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians were becoming daily worse. He went to Aspendus, but 
he never brought the ships, and it was a matter of speculation what 
the object of his journey was. Thucydides records his own belief 
that Tissaphernes “wanted to wear out and to neutralise the Hel¬ 
lenic forces; his object was to damage them both, while he was los¬ 
ing time in going to Aspendus, and to paralyse their action and not 
strengthen either of them by bis alliance. For if he had chosen to 
finish the war, finished it might have been once for all, as any one 
may see .” 10 The Athenians at Samos now proposed to sail straight 
to Athens and destroy the Four Hundred. The proposal shows how 
much the fleet despised the Peloponnesian navy, which, under its 
incompetent admiral Astyochus, had been spending the summer in 
doing nothing. But to leave Samos would have been madness, and 
Alcibiades saved them from the blunder of sacrificing Io nia and the 
Hellespont. Negotiations were begun with the oligarchs at Athens, 
and Alcibiades-expressed hims&L t satisfied j gtth the Assembly of 
Five Thousand, but insisted that th e Four Hundredjdjojjld be 
abolished. 


10 ToweU, 
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As a matter of fact the overtures from Samos were welcome to 
the majority of the Four Hundred, who were dissatisfied with their 
colleagues and their own position. The nature of an oligarchy 
which supplants a democracy was beginning to show itself. “The 
instant an oligarchy is established,” says Thucydides, “the pro¬ 
moters of it disdain mere equality, and everybody thinks that he 
ought to be far above everybody else. Whereas in a democracy, 
when an election is made, a man is less disappointed at a failure 
because he has not been competing with his equals .” 11 Moreover, 
the Four Hundred were at first professedly established as merely a 
temporary government, preliminary to the establishment of a polity 
which would be less an oligarchy than a qualified democracy. Such 
a polity was the ideal of Theramenes, and he was impatient to 
constitute it. Thus t here was a c leavage i n th e Ecw£.Hundred, the 
extreme oligarchs on one side, led by Anti phon a nd Phrynichus, the 
moderate reformers ^pn'the other, led by T heramene s." While the 
moderafSThad the support of the army at Sa mos~behInd the m, the 
extfierneparty looked to the enemy for support and sent envoys to 
Sparta for the purpose of concluding a peace. In the meantime they 
fortified Eetionea, the mole which formed the northern side of the 
entrance to the Great Harbour of Piraeus. The object was to com¬ 
mand the entrance so as to be able either to admit the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians or to exclude the fleet of Samos. 

When the envoys returned from Sparta without having made Move- 
terms, and when a Peloponnesian squadron was seen in the Saronic ment 
gulf, the moveme nt ag ainst the oligarchs took shape. Ph rynichus thc^Four 
was slain by forei gn assa ssins in the market-place. The soldiers Hundred 
who were employed in building the fort at Eetionea were instigated 
by Theramenes to declare against the oligarchy, and, after a great 
tumult at the Piraeus, the walls of th e forL were p ulled riming in the 
ay of “Whnmpr wishps the..Five Tbniiqrmd. aji d notJ he Four 
Hun dred, to rule, let Mm come and help. ” Nobody in the crowd 
really knew whether the Five Thousand existed as an actually con¬ 
stituted body or not. When the fort was demolished, an Assembly 
was held in the theatre on the slope of Munychia; the agitation sub¬ 
sided, and peaceable negotiations with the Four Hundred ensued. 

A day was fixed for an Assem bly in the theatre of Dio nysus, to dis¬ 
cuss a settlement on the basis of the constitution of the Five Thou¬ 
sand. But on the very day, just as the Assembly was about to meet, 
the appearance of a Lacedaemonian squadron, which had been 
havering about, off the coast of Salamis, produced a temporary 
panic and a general rush to the Piraeus. It was only a flight, so far 
as the Piraeus was concerned, but there were other serious dangers 

11 Jowett, Ibid. 
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ahead, as every one saw. The saf ety of Euboea was threatened, and 
the Athenians depended entirely on Euboeo, now that they had lost 
Attica. The Lacedaemonian fleet—forty-two ships under Agesan- 
dridas—doubled Sunium and sailed to Oropus. The Athenians sent 
thirty-six ships under Thymochares to Eretria, where they were 
forced to fight at once and were utterly defeated. All Euboea then 
revolted, except Oreus in the north, which was a settlement of 
Athenian cleruchs. 

At no, moment perhaps—since the Persian War—was the situa¬ 
tion at Athens so alarming. She had no reserve of ships, the army at 
Samos was hostile, Euboea, from which she derived her supplies, 
was lost, and there was feud and sedi tion in the city. It was a mo¬ 
ment which might have insp ired the- Lacedaemonians to operate 
with a litt le vigou r both byjand and sea. Athens could not have 
resisted a combined'attack of Agis from Decelea and Agesandridas 
at the Piraeus. But the Lacedaemonians were, as Thucydides ob¬ 
serves, very convenient enemies, and they let the opportunity slip. 
The battle of Eretria struck, however, the hour of doom for the oli¬ 
garchs. An Assembly in the Pnyx deposed the Four Hundred, and 
voted that the government should be placed in the hands of a body 
consisting of all those who could furnish themselves with arms, 
which body should be called the Five Thousand. Legislators ( nomo - 
thetae) were appointed to draw up the details of the constitution, 
and all pay for offices was abolished. Most of the oligarchs escaped 
to Decelea, and one of them betrayed the fort of Oenoe on the 
frontier of Boeotia to the enemy. Two—Ant iphon and Archepto- 
lemus—were ex ecute d. 

The chief promoter of the new constitution was Theramenes. It 
was a constitution such as he had conceived from the beginning, 
though apparently not actually the same as that which had been 
proposed by the Hundred commissioners. Thucydides praises it as 
a constitution in which the rule of the many and the rule of the few 
were fairly tempered. It was the realisation of the ultimate inten¬ 
tions of most of those who had promoted the original resolution. It 
is certain that Theramenes, from the very beginning, desired to or¬ 
ganise a polity, with democracy and oligarchy duly mixed; his 
acquiescence in a temporary oligarchy was a mere matter of neces¬ 
sity; and the nickname of Cothurnus —the loose buskin that fits 
either foot—given to him by the oligarchs was not deserved. 

In the meantime the supine Spartan admiral Astyochus had been 
superseded by Mindarus, and the Peloponnesian fleet, invited by 
Pharnabazus, sailed for the Hellespont. The Athenian fleet under 
Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus followed, and forced them to fight in 
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the straits. The Athenians, with seventy-six ships, were extended 
along the shore of the Chersonese, and the object of the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, who had ten more ships, was to outflank and so prevent the 
enemy from sailing out of the straits, and at the same time to press 
their centre in upon the land. The Athenians, to thwait this inten¬ 
tion, extended their own right wing, and in doing so weakened the 
whole line. The Pelopon nesians w ere victorious on_the centre, but 
Th rasvbulu s. who was on the right wing, took advantage of "their 
disorder in the moment of victory and threw them into panic. The 
engagement on the Athenian left was round the Cape of Cynossema, 
out of sight of the rest of the battle, and resulted after hard fighting 
in the repulse of the Peloponnesians. This victory heartened the 
Athenians; it was followed immediately by the recovery of Cyzicus, 
which had revolted. Mindarus had to send for the squadron which 
lay in the waters of Euboeo; but only a remnant reached him: the 
rest of the ships were lost in a storm off Mt. Athos. Another Athe¬ 
nian success at Abydus closed the military operations of the year. 
Tissaphernes was ill satisfied with the success of Athens, and when 
Alcibiades paid him a visit at Sardis during the winter, he arrested 
■ him. But Alcibiades made his escape. 

The Peloponnesians were now vigorously supported by Pharna- 
bazus, who was a far more valuable and trustworthy ally than Tis¬ 
saphernes. In the spring Mindarus laid siege to Cyzicus, and the 
satrap supported him with an army. The Athenian fleet of eighty- 
six ships succeeded in passing the Hellespont unseen, and in three 
divisions, under Alcibiades, Theramenes, and Thrasybulus, took 
Mindarus by surprise. After a hard-fought battle both by land and 
sea, the Athenians were entirely victorious, Mindarus was slain, and 
about sixty triremes were taken or sunk. This annihilated the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian navy. A laconic despatch, announcing the defeat to the 
Spartan ephors, was intercepted by the Athenians; “Our success is 
over; Mindarus is slain; the men are starving; we know not what 
to do.” Sparta immediately made proposals of peace to Athens on 
the basis of the status quo. It would have been wise of Athens to 
accept the offer, and obtain relief from the pressure of the garrison 
at Decelea. But there is no doubt that the feeling in the navy was 1 
entirely against a peace which did not include the restoration of the 
power of Athens in the Aegean and Asia Minor; and the victory of 
Cyzicus seemed to assure the promise of its speedy recovery, not¬ 
withstanding the purse of Pharnabazus. The Spartan overtures were 
rejected. 

The victory of Cyzicus led to a restoration of the unity of the 
Athenian state, which for a year had been divided into two parts, 
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centred in Athens and Samos. The democratic parly at Athens, 
encouraged by the success of the thoroughly democratic navy, were 
able to upset the polity of Theramenes and restore the democracy 
v/ith the unlimited franchise and the Cleisthenic Council of Five 
Hundred. The most prominent of the leaders of this movement was 
Cleophon the lyremaker, a man of the same class as Hyperbolus and 
Cleon, and endowed with the same order of talent. Like Cleon he 
T$as a strong imp eriali st, and he was now the mouthpiece of the pre¬ 
vailing sentiment for war. His financial ability seems to have been 
no less remarkable than that of Cleon. The remuneration of offices, 
which was an essential part of the Athenian democracy, was revived 
as a matter of course; but Cleophon instituted a new payment, for 
which his name was best remembered by posterity. This was the 
“Two-obol payment.” Though we know that it was introduced by 
Cleophon, it is not recorded for what purpose it was paid or who re¬ 
ceived it. Some have supposed that it was simply the wage of the 
judges,—that the old fee of three obols was revived in the reduced 
form of two obols. But this can hardly be the case. The two-obol 
payment is mentioned in a manner which implies that it was some¬ 
thing completely novel. The probability is that it was a disburse¬ 
ment intended to relieve the terrible pressure of the protracted war 
upon the poor citizens whose means of livelihood was reduced or 
cut off by the presence of the enemy in Attica; and we may guess 
that the pension of two obols a day was paid to all who were not in 
the receipt of other public money for their services in the field, on 
shipboard, or in the law courts. To give employme nt to the indigent 
■by public-works was another jart of-th£4xo lKv~q LCIeophon. who 
herein followed the example of Pericles. In the first years of this 
statesman’s influence the building of a new temple of Athena on the 
Acropolis was brought to a completion. It rose close to the north 
cliff, on the place of the oldest of all the temples on her hill, the 
house which from the beginning she shared with Erechtheus. He 
shared the new temple too,—or the old temple, as it might well be 
called, since, though younger than the Parthenon, it stood on the 
elder site and held the ancient wooden statue of the goddess and 
sheltered those two significant emblems, her own olive and her 
rival’s salt-spring. Athena now possessed two noble mansions. But 
the newer building on the older site was burned down by chance 
about two years after its completion, and was not rebuilt for some 
time, so that the ruins of the temple which still stand are not, stone 
for stone, a memorial of the days of Cleophon. But it is well to re¬ 
member that it was in years of sore need that the graceful Ionic 
temple with the Porch of the Maidens was built in its first shape. 
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The years following the rejection of the Spartan overtures were 
marked by operations in the Propontis and its neighbourhood. The 
Athenians, under the able and strenuous leadership of Alcibiades, 
slowly gained ground. Thasos and Selymbria were won bade. At 
Chrysopolis a toll station was established at which ships coming 
from the Euxine had to pay one-tenth of the value of their freight. 
Then Chalcedon was besieged and made tributary; and finally 
Byzantium was starved into capitulation, so that Athens once more 
completely commanded the Bosphorus. Meanwhile Phamabazus 
had made an arrangement to conduct Athenian envoys to Susa for 
the purpose of coming to terms with the Great King. Nearer home, 
Athens lost Nisae a to the M egarians; and P ylus w as at length re¬ 
covered bv Spart£~~~ 

As the distinctive feature of the last eight years of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War was the combination between Persia and Sparta, we 
may divide this period into three parts, according to the nature of 
the Persian co-operation. During the first two years it is the satrap 
Tissaphernes who supports the Peloponnesian operations, and 
Athens loses nearly all Ionia. Then the satrap Pharnabazus takes 
the place of Tissaphernes as the active ally of the Peloponnesians; 
the military operations are chiefly in the Hellespont; and Athens 
gradually recovers many of her losses. But the affairs of the west 
had begun to engage the attention of the Great K ing. Da rius, who, 
aware that the jealousy of the two satraps hinders an effective 
policy, sen^down h is ypup g er son Cyr us to take the place o iTissa- 
phernes_at Sacdia, with jurisdiction over Cappadocia, Phrygia, and 
Lydia. The government of Tissaphernes is confined to Caria. The 
arrival of Cyry^on the scene marks a new turning-point in the pro¬ 
gress of the war. 

It was a strange sight to see the common enemy of Hellas ranged 
along with the victors of Plataea against the victors of Salamis. It 
was a shock to men of Panhellenic feeling, and it was fitting that at 
the great Panhellenic gathering at Olympia a voice of protest should 
be raised. Men of western Hellas beyond the sea could look with a 
calmer view on the politics of the east, and it was a man of western 
Hellas, the Leontine Gorgias himself, who lifted up an eloquent 
voice against the wooing of Persian favour by Greek states. 
■“Rather,” he said, “go to war against Persia.” 
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use, were it not for the simultaneous appointment of a new Spartan 
admiral, who possessed distinguished ability and inordinate ambi¬ 
tion. This was Lysander, who was destined to bring the long war to 
its close. He gained the confidence of his seamen by his care for 
their interests, and h e won much influence over Cvrus by being 
absolutely proof against the temptation of br ibes,—a quality at 
whichan oriental greatly marvelled. In prosecuting the aims of his 
ambition Lysander wasxigrfe ctly un scrupulous, and he was a skilful 
diplomatist as well as an able gen eral. 

While Cyrus ancTLysahHerwere negotiating, Al cibiades. after a n 
exi le of eig ht years, h ad returned to his native city . He had been 
elected strategos, and Had re ceiv ed an e nthusi astic welcome. Time 
had, in some measure, dulled the sense of the terrible injuries which 
he had inflicted on his country, and his share in the recent recovery 
of the Hellespontine cities had partly at least atoned. But it was 
rather hope for future benefits than forgiveness for past wrongs that 
moved the Athenians to let bygones be bygones. They trusted in his 
capacity as a general, and they thought that by his diplomatic skill 
they might still be able to come to terms with Persia. So a decree 
was passed, giving him full powers for the conduct of the war, and 
he was solemnly freed from the curse which rested upon him as pro- 
faner of the Eleusinian rites. He had an opportunity of making his 
peace with the divinities of Eleusis. Ever since the occupation of' 
Decelea, which he had done so much to bring about, the annual pro¬ 
cession from Athens along the Sacred Way to the Eleusinian shrine 
had been suspended, and the mystic Iacchus had been conveyed by 
sea. Under the auspices of Alcibiades, who protected the procession 
by an escort of troops, the solemnity was once more celebrated in 
the usual way. It is possible that, if he had been bold enough to 
seize the opportunity of this tide of popularity, he might have estab¬ 
lished a tyranny at Athens; but he probably thought that such a 
venture would hardly be safe until he achieved further military or 
diplomatic successes. The opportunity was lost and did not recur. A 
slight incident completely changed the current of feeling in Athens. 
An Athenian fleet was at Notion, keeping guard on Ephesus, and 
Lysander succeeded in de feating it an d capturing fifteen sh ins. 
Though A lcibia des rKasmot presentat the.battle, be was responsible, 
and lo st his p restige at ^Athe ns^where th e^ tidings of a decisi ve vic¬ 
tory was confidently expected. New generals were appointed imme¬ 
diately, and Al cibia des withdrew to a cas tle on the Hellespo nt 
which he, had provided for himself as a refuge in case of need. 
Conon Succeeded himin the chie f command of-the navy. 

"’The Peloponnesians during the following winter organised a fleet 
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of greater strength than they had had for many years—140 ships; 
but Lysander had to m ake place for a new adm iral, Callicra tidas. 
The Peloponnesians at first carried all before them. The fort of 
Delphinion in Chios, and the town of Met hym na in Lesbos were 
taken; 'Con on, who ha d onl y seventy ships, was forced into a battle 
outside Mytilene and'lost thirty triremes in the action. The re¬ 
mainder were blo ckaded in the harbour of M ytilene.'The situation 
was critical, and Athens did not underrate the danger. The gold and 
silver dedications in the temples of the Acropolis were melted to 
defray the costs of a new armament; free dom was p romised to 
slaves, citizenship to resident aliens, for their services m tEe emer- 
gency; and aTthe end of a m onth Athens and her allies sent 3. fleet 
of 15 0 trir emes to relieve Mytilene. Callicratidas,"who had now 170 
ships, left 50 to maintain the blockade ancl 'sailed with the rest to 
meet the"loe. A~great battle was fought near the islets of the Argi- 
nusae, south of Lesbos, and the Athenians were victorious. Seventy 
Spartan ships werejunk or ta ken, and Ca llicratidas was s lainT An 
untimely north wind hindered the victors from rescuing the crews of 
their wrecked ships, as well as from sailing to Mytilene to destroy 
the rest of the hostile fleet. 

The success had not been won without a certain sacrifice; twenty- 
five ships had been lost with their crews. It was believed that m any 
of the me n, floa ting about on th e wreckag e, might have b een saved 
if the officers had taken proper measures. The commanders were 
blamed;" the maffer was taken up by politicians at Athens; the gen¬ 
erals were suspended from their office and summoned to render 
an account of their conduct. They shifted the bla me on the trjer- 
archs; and the t rierarc hs, one of whom was Theramenes, in. order to 
sEeld themselves, a ccused the gen eral s of not havin g issued the 
orders for rescue until the high wind made the execution impo ssible. 
We are not m a position to judge the question; for the decision must 
entirely depend on the details of the situation, and as to the details 
we have no certainty. It is not clear, for instance, whether the storm 
was sufficiently violent to prevent any attempt at a rescue. The pre¬ 
sumption is, however, that the Athenian people were right in the 
conviction that there had been criminal negligence somewhere, and 
the natural emotion of indignation which they felt betrayed them 
into committing a crime themselves. The question was judged by 
the Assembly, and not by the ordinary courts. Tw o sitting s were 
held, andHthe eight generals who had been present at Arginusae 
were rnndemnpd fn death ann r-nnnsra fieri nf property. Si x, includ - 
ing T hrasyllus and f'eriHe s, son of the great statesman, were ex e¬ 
cuted fthe' other two had prudently kept out of the way. Whatever 
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were the rights of the case, the penalty was unduly severe; but the 
worst feature of the proceedings was that the Assembly violated a 
recognised usage 12 of the city by pronouncing sentence on all the 
accused together, instead of judging the case of each separately. 
Formally illegal indeed it was not; for the supporters of the gener¬ 
als had not the courage to apply the Graphe Paranomon. Protests 
had no effect on the excited multitude, thirsty for vengeance. It was 
an interesting incident that the philo sopher Socr ates, who happened 
on the fatal day to be one of the prytaneis, objected to putting the 
motion. All constitutions, democracy like oligarchy and monarchy, 
have their own dangers and injustices; this episode illustrates the 
gravest kind of injustice which a primary Assembly, swayed by a 
sudden current of violent feeling and unchecked by any responsi¬ 
bility, sometimes commits,—and repents. 

The victory of Arginusae restored to the Athenia ns the command 
of the eastern Aeg ean, and induced the Lacedaemonians to repeat 
the same propositions of peace which they had made four years ago 
after the battle of Cyzjcus: namely, that Decelea should be evacu¬ 
ated and that otherwise each party should remain just as it was. 
Through the influence of the demagogue Cleop hon, who is said to 
have come into the Assembly drunk, the offer was r eject ed. Nothing 
was left for t helaparfans but to reorganise their fl eet. Eteonicus had 
gathered together the remnants of the ships anti gone to Chios, but 
he was unable to pay the seamen, who were forced to work as la¬ 
bourers on the fields of Chian farmers. In the winter this means of 
support failed, and threatened by starvation, they formed a conspir¬ 
acy to pillage the town of Chios. The conspir ators agreed to we ar a 
straw in order to recognise one anoth er. Et eonicus .d isc over ed the 
plot, but there were s o man y straw- b earers that heshrank from an 
open conflict, and devised a stratagem. Walkin g th rough t he str eets 
of Cyos, atte nded by fifteen armed men, fie met a man who suffered 
from ophthalmia, coming out of a surge on ’s frqu se, antTseemg that 
he wore a straw, ordere d him to b e put to death. A crowd gathered 
andTJemknded why the man wasputTo 1 death; the reply was “Be¬ 
cause he wore a straw.” When the news spread, every straw-bearer 
was so frightened that he threw his straw away. The Chians then 
consented to supply a month’s pay for the men, who were immedi¬ 
ately embarked. 

This incident shows that money had ceased to flow in from 
Persia, It was generally felt that if further Persian co-operation was 
to be secured and the Peloponnesian cause to be restored, the com¬ 
mand of the fleet must again be entrusted to Lysander. But there 

• “ The principle waB formulated in the Psephi-m of Cannon Vs. 
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was a law at Sparta that no ma n could be navarch a second time. 
On this occasion, the law was evaded by sending Lysander out as 
secretary, but on the understanding that the actual command lay 
with him and not with the nominal admiral. Lysander visited Cyrus 
at Sardis, asserted his old influence over him, and obtained the 
money he required. With the help of organised parties in the various 
cities, he soon fitted out a fleet. An unlooked-for event gave him still 
greater power and prestige. King Darius was very ill, his d eath wa s 
expected, and Cv rus was called to his bedside . During his absence, 
Cyrus entrusted to his friend Lys ander the administration of his 
sa trapy , an d the tri bute. He knew that money was no temptat ion to 
this excep tional Spartan, and he feared to trust such poweFTo a 
Persian noble. 

With these resources behind him, Lysander speedily proved his 
ability. Attacked at Ephesus by the Athenian fleet under Conon, he 
declined battle; then, when "the enemy had dispersed, he sailed 
forth, first to Rhodes, and then across the Aeg ean, to the coast of 
Attjga,, where he had a con sultation with Ag is. Recrossing the 
Aegean, he made for the Hellespont and lai d siege to Lampsacu s. 
The Athenian fleet of i8q ships reunited and followed him thither. 
Lampsacus had been taken "before they reached Sestos, but they 
determined now to force him to accept the battle which he had 
refused at Ephesus, and with this view proceeded along the coast 
till they reached Aegospotami, “Goat’s rivers,” an open beach with¬ 
out harbourage, over against Lampsacus. It was a bad position, as 
all the provisions had to be fetched from Sestos at a distance of 
about two miles, while the Peloponnesian fleet was in an excellent 
harbour with a well-supplied town behind, Sailing across the strait, 
the Athenians found the enemy drawn up for battle but under 
orders not to move until they were attacked, and in such a strong 
position that an attack would have been unwise. They were obliged 
to return to Aegospotami. For four days the same thing befell. Each 
day the Athenian fleet sailed across the strait and endeavoured to 
lure Lysander into an engagement; each day its efforts were fruit¬ 
less. From his castle in the neighbourhood Alcibiades descried the 
dangerous position of the Athenians, and riding over to Aegos¬ 
potami earnestly counselled the generals to move to Sestos’ His 
sound advice was received with coldness, perhaps with insult. When 
the fleet returned from its daily cruise to Lampsacus, the seamen 
used to disembark and scatter on the shore. On t he fifth dayJ Lysan- 
der sent sco ut sh ips which^as sooil as the AthetiiafTcfews had gone 
ashore for their meal, were to flash a bright shield. As a signal. When 
the signal was given, the whole Peloponnesian squadron, consisting 
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of about 200 galleys, rowed rapidly across the strait and found the 
Athenian fleet defenceless. There was no battle, no resistance. 
Twenty ships, which were in a condition to fight, escaped; the re¬ 
maining 160 were captured at once. It was generally believed that 
there was treachery attong tne generals, and it is possible that 
Adeimantus, who was taken prisoner and sp ared, had been bribed 
by Lysander. All the Ath enians wnc were taken, to the numbe r of 
three'oi*"f6ur thous and, were put to death. The chief commander 
Conon/wEowas not among the unready,"succeeded in getting away. 
Greek ships usually unshipped their sails when they prepared for a 
naval battle, and the sails of the Peloponnesian triremes had been 
deposited at Cape Abarnis, near Lampsacus. Informed of this, Co- 
non boldly shot across to Abarnis, seized the sails, and so deprived 
Lysander of the power of an effective pursuit. It would have been 
madness for the responsible commander to return to Athens with 
the tidings of such a terrible disaster; and Conon, sending home 
twelve of the twenty triremes which had escaped, sailed himself 
with the rest to the protection of Evagoras, the king of Salamis in 
Cyprus. Never was a decisive victory gained with such small sacri¬ 
fice as that which Lysander gained at Aegospotami. 

The tidings of rum reached the Piraeus at night, and "on that 
nigh t not a man sl ept. 1 ’ The city rememberecT the cruel measure 
whichlt had once~and again meted out to others, as to Melos and 
Scione, and shuddered at the thought that even such measure might 
now be meted out to itself. It w as ha rd f or the Athenians to realise 
that at one blow t heir sea-power was annihil atecCand they bad now 
to make preparations"for sustaining a siege. But the blockade was 
deferred by the policy of Lysander. He di d not intend to at tack 
Athens.but to st arve it into surrend er, and with this view hellrove 
all the Athenian cleruchs whom he found in the islands to Athens, in 
order to swell the starving population. Having completed the subju¬ 
gation of the Athenian empire in the Hellespont and Thrace, and 
ordered affairs in those regions, Lysander sailed at length into the 
Saronic gulf with 150 ships, occupied Aegina, and bloc kaded the 
Piraeus. At the same time the Spartan king Pa usania s e ntered A t- 
tica, and, joining forces with Agis, encamped in the Acad eme, west 
dFthe city. But the walls'were too' strong to attack .7 and at the be¬ 
ginning of winter the army withdrew, while the fleet remained near 
the Piraeus. As provisions began to fail, the Athenians made a pro¬ 
posal of peace, offering to resign their empire and become allies of 
Lacedaemon. The: envoys were turned back at Sellasia; they would 
not be received by the ephors unless they brought more acceptable 
terms; and it was intimated that the demolition of the Long Walls 
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for a length of ten stades was an indispensable condition of peace. 
It was folly to resist, yet the Athenians resisted. The demagogue 
Cleophon, who had twice hindered the conclusion of peace when it 
might have been made with honour, first after Cyaicus, then after 
Arginusae, now hindered it again when it could be made only with 
humiliation. An absurd decree was passed that no one should ever 
propose to accept such terms. But the danger was that such ob¬ 
stinacy would drive the enemy into insisting on an unconditional 
surrender; for the situation was hopeless. Theramenes undertook 
to visit Lysander and endeavour to obtain more favourable con¬ 
ditions, or at all events to discover how matters lay. His real object 
was to gain time and let the people come to their senses. He re¬ 
mained three months with Lysander, and when he retur ned, to 
Athens, he fou nd the... citizens prepa red to su bmit on any terms 
whatever. People were dying of fanjjne, and the reaction of feeling 
had been marked_by J-he j^ecution .Qf^ Cleophon, who was con¬ 
demned on the charge of evadingmilitary service. Theramenes was 
sent to Sparta with full powers. It is interesting to find that during 
these anxious months a decree was passed recalling to Athens an 
illustrious citizen, who had been found wanting as a general, but 
whose genius was to make immortal the war now drawing to its 
close—the historian Thucydides. 

An assembly of the Peloponnesian allies was called together at 
Sparta to determine how they should deal with the fallen foe. The 
general sentiment was that no mercy should be shown; that Athens 
should be utterly destroyed and the w hole peop le sold into slavery. 
But Sparta never felt the same bitterness towards Athens as that 
which animated Corinth and Thebes; she was neither a neighbour 
nor a commercial rival. The destruction of Athens might have been 
politically profitable, but Sparta, with all her faults, could on 
occasion rise to nobler views. She resolutely rejected the barbar¬ 
ous proposal of the Confederacy; she would not blot out a Greek 
city which had done such noble services to Greece against the Per¬ 
sian invader. That was more than two generations ago, but it was 
not to be forgotten; Athens was saved by her past. The terms of 
the Peace were: the Long Walls and fortifications of the Piraeus 
were to be destroyed; the Athenians lost all their foreign posses¬ 
sions, but remained independent, confined to Attica and Salamis; 
their whole fleet was forfeited; all exiles were allowed to return; 
Athens became the ally of Sparta, pledged to follow her leadership. 
When the terms were ratified, Lysander sailed into the Piraeus. The 
demolition of the Long Walls immediately began. The Athenians 
and their conquerors together pulled them down to the music of 
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flute-players; and the jubilant allies thought that freedom had at 
length dawned for the Greeks. Lysander permitted Athens to re¬ 
tain twelve triremes, and, having inaugurated the destruction of 
the fortifications, sailed off to reduce Samos. 

It is not to be supposed that all Athenians were dejected and 
wretched at the terrible humiliation which had befallen their native 
city. There were numerous exiles who owed their return to her 
calamity; and the extreme oligarchic party rejoiced in the foreign 
occupation, regarding it as an opportunity for the subversion of 
the democracy and the re-establishment of a constitution like that 
which had been tried after the Sicilian expedition. Theramenes 
looked forward to making a new attempt to introduce his favourite 
polity. Of the exiles, the most prominent and determined was 
Critias, son of Callaeschrus, and a member of the same family as 
the lawgiver §plpn. He was a man of many parts, a pup il of Gore ias 
and a companion of So crates, an or ator, a p oet, an d a philosopher. 

A combination ~was formed b etween the. exijejj. and She home 
oligarchs; a coihmon plan ot action was organised; and th e-chie f 
democratic leaders, were prese ntly seized a nd impriso ned. The 
intervention of Lysander was then invoked for the establishing of 
a new constitution, and awed by his presence, the Assembly passed 
a measure proposed by DracontideS, that a body of Thirty should 
be nominated, for the purpose of drawing up laws and managing 
public affairs until the code should be completed. The oligarchs 
did not take the trouble to repeal the law which would expose the 
proposer of the measure to prosecution by the Graphe Paranomon; 
they felt sure of their power. Critias, Theramenes, and Dracontides 
were among the Thirty who were appointed. 

The ruin of the power of Athens had fallen out to the advantage 
of the oligarchical party, and it has even been suspected that the 
oligarchs had for many years past deliberately planned to place 
the city at the mercy of the enemy, for the ulterior purpose of 
destroying the democracy. The part played by Theramenes in the 
condemnation of the generals who had the indiscretion to win 
Arginusae, the parts he subsequently played in negotiating the 
Peace and in establishing the oligarchy, the serious suspicions of 
treachery in connexion with the disaster of Aegospotami, have es¬ 
pecially suggested this conjecture. The attempt of the Four Hun¬ 
dred on a previous occasion to come to terms with Sparta may be 
taken into account, and the comparatively len ient t erms ..imposed 
on Athens might, seem tojpoint in the same direction. One thing 
seems certain?The oligarc hic.party had been distinctly aiming at 
pea ce, and the repeated opposition of Cleopbon (impolitic, as we 
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have seen) indicates that he suspected oligarchical designs. It must 
also be admitted that the conduct of the Athenians in fixing their 
station at Aegospotami, and delivering themselves to the foe like 
sheep led to the altar, argues a measure of folly which seems almost 
incredible, if there were not treachery behind; and the suspicion is 
confirmed by the clemency shown to Adeimantus. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that it is hard to understand how the treason 
could have been effectually carried out without the connivance of 
Conon, the commander-in-chief; yet no suspicion seems to have 
been attached to him. The whole problem of the oligarchic intrigues 
of the last eight years of the war remains wrapped in far greater 
mystery than the mutilation of the Hermae. 

Sect. io. Rule of the Thirty and Restoration of the 
Democracy 

The purpose for which the Thirty had been appointed was to 
frame a new constitution; their powers, as a governing body, were 
only to last until they had completed their legislative work. The 
more part of them, however, with. Critias, who was the master spirit, 
had no serious thoughts of constructing a constitution; they re¬ 
garded this as merely a pretext for getting into power; and their 
only object was to retain the power in their own hands, establish¬ 
ing a simple oligarchy. In this, however, they were not absolutely 
unanimous. One of . them at least, Theramenes, had no taste for 
pure oligarchy, but was still genuinely intent on framing a polity, 
tempered of both oligarchic and democratic elements. This dissen¬ 
sion in the views of the two ablest men, Crit ias and Theram enes, 
soon led t o fatal disunion. 

The first measures of the Thirty were, however, carried out with 
cordi al unani mity. A Cou ncil of Five Hu ifl'-grp r nn=icti ng of str ong! 
supporters of oligarch y, was appoin ted, and invested with the judi- 
cialJujicJiQps whlcS* had before belonged to the people. A body of 
.Eleven, under the command of S^tyrus, a violent, unscrupulous 
man, was appo jnted fo r police dutie s; and the guard of the Piraeus 
-was com mitted to a bo dy'of T q n. The chief democra ts, who on the 
fall of AfEens had opposed the establishment of an oligarchy, were, 
t hen seiz ed, tr ied bv the Counc il, and condem ned to death for con ¬ 
spiracy. So far there was unanimity; but at this point Theramenes 
would have stopped. At such times, moderate counsels have small 
chance of winning, ranged beside the extreme policies of resolute 
men like Critias, who had come back in a bitter and revengeful 
spirit against democracy, relentlessly resolved to exercise an ab- 
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solute despotism and expunge all elements of popular opposition. 
A polity on the broad basis which Theramenes desired was as ob¬ 
noxious to Critias as the old democracy; into which, he was con¬ 
vinced, it would soon deviate. He and his colleagues were therefore 
afraid of all prominent citizens of moderate views, whether demo¬ 
cratic or oligarchic, who were awaiting with impatience the con¬ 
stitution which the Thirty had been appointed to prepare,—the 
men on whom the polity of Theramenes, if it came into existence, 
would mainly rest. 

The Thirty had announced as part of their programme that they 
would purge th e city of wrong-doer s. They put to death a numb er 
of me n ol bad characte r, including some notorious informers; but 
they presently proceeded to execute, with or without trial, not only 
prominent democrats, but also men of oligarchical views who, 
though unfriendly to democracy, were also unfriendly to injustice 
and illegality. Among the latt er victims was Nicer atns, the son 
of Nicias. To the motives of fear and revenge was soon added the 
appetite f or plu nder; and som e men were executed beca use they 
were rich, while many fled, happy to escape with their lives. Even 
meCcs, who had little to do with politics, were despoiled; thus the 
spe ech-writer Lv sias and his brother Po lemarchus . who kept a 
lucrative manufactory of s hields , were arrested, and while Lysias 
succ eededlrTm along h is escape, Polemarch us was put to dea th. And 
while many Athenians were removed by hemlock or driven into 
banishment, others were required to assist in the revolting serv¬ 
ice of arresting fellow-citizens, in order that they might thereby 
become accomplices in the guilt of the government. Thus the philos¬ 
opher Socrates and four others were commanded with severe threats 
to arrest an honest citizen, Leon of Salamis. Socrates refused with¬ 
out hesitation to do the bidding of the tyrants; the others were not 
i so brave. Yet Socrates was not punished for his defiance; and this 
immunity was perhaps due to some feeling of piety in the heart of 
Critias, who had been one of his pupil-companions; a feeling which 
might be safely indulged, as the philosopher was neither wealthy 
nor popular. 

To these judicial murders and this organised system of plunder¬ 
ing, Theramenes was unreservedly opposed. The majority of the 
Council shared his disapprobation; and he would have been able to 
establish a moderate constitution, but for the ability and strength 
of Critias. His representations, indeed, induced the Thirty to 
broaden the basis on which their power rested by creating a body 
of 3000 citizens, who had the privilege of bearing arms and the 
right of being tried by the Council. All outside that body were liable 
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to be condemned to death by sentence of the Thirty, without a trial. 

The body of .3000 had practically no political rights , and were 
chosen so far as possible from known partisans of the government, 
the staunchest of whom were the thousand knights. This measure 
naturally did not satisfy Theramenes; his suggestions had, in fact, 
been used with a purpose very different from his,—to secure, not 
to alter, the government. 

In the meantime the exiles whom the oligarchy had driven from The exiles. 
Athens were not idle. They had found refuge in those neighbouring 
states—Corinth, Megara, and Thebes—which had been bitter foes 
of Athens, but were now undergoing a considerable change of feel¬ 
ing. Dissatisfaction with the high-handed proceedings of Sparta, 
who would not give them a share in the spoils of the war, had dis¬ 
posed them to look with more favour on their fallen enemy, and to 
feel disgust at the proceedings of the Thirty, who were under the 
aegis of Lysander. They were therefore not only ready to grant 
hospitality to Athenian exiles, but to lend some help towards de¬ 
livering their city from the oppression of the tyrants. The first step 
was made from Thebes. Thrasv hulus and-A nvtus. with a band of Thrasy- 
seventy exiles, seized the...Attic fo rtress of P hyle. in the Fames 
range, close to the Boeotian frontier, and put into a state of defence Phyle, 
the strong stone_walls, who se ruins ar e still there. The Thirty led c - Dec - 
out their forces—their faithful knights and Three Thousand hop- 
lites—and sat down to blockade the stronghold. But a timely snow- expedition 
storm broke up the blockade; the army retired to Athens; and for 
the next three months or more nothing further was done against against 
Thrasybulus and the men of Phyle. Thrasy- 

The oligarchs were now in a dangerous position, menaced with- T)p " 5 ^, M 
out by an enemy against whom their attack had failed, menaced or Jan. 

within by a strong opposition. They saw that the influence of 4 ° 3 - 
Theramenes, who was thoroughly dissatisfied with their policy, 
would be thrown into the scale against them, and they resolved to 
get rid of him. Having posted a number of devoted creatures, Death of 
armed with hidden daggers, near the railing of the council-house, Thera- 
Crjtias ar ose in the as s embled Council and d eno unced Theramen es Ci j an ’ 
as a trait or and c onspi r ator against t he sta te.—a man who could not 4 ° 3 - 
be trusted an inch, in view of those repeated tergiversations which 
had won him the nickname of the “Busk in.” The reply of Thera¬ 
menes, deno uncing the impolicy 6f Critias and his colleagues, is 
said to have been received with applause by most ol the Council, 
who really sympathised with him. Critias, seeing that he would be 
acquitted by the Council, resorted to an extreme measure. He 
struck the name of The ramenes out of the list of the Three Thou- 
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sand; 13 and then along with his colleagues condemned. .him_to 
death, since those who werenoLincluded in theJist co uld no t claim 
the right of trjal. Theramenes leapt on the sacred Hearth and ap¬ 
pealed for protection to the Council; but the Council was stupefied 
with te rror , and at the command of Critias the Eleven entered and 
dragged the suppliant from the altar. He was borne away.to prispn; 
the hemlock was immediately administered; and when he had 
drunk, he tossed out a drop that remained at the bottom of the 
cup, as banqueters used to do in the game of lcotlabos, exclaiming, 
“T his dro p for the gentle Critias!” There had perhaps been a dose 
of truth in the reproaches which the gentle Critias had hurled at 
him across the floor of the council-chamber. Theramenes may have 
been shifty and unscrupulous where means and methods were con¬ 
cerned. But in his main object he was perfectly sincere. He was 
sincere in desiring to establish a moderate polity which should 
unite the merits of both oligarchy and democracy, and avoid their 
defects. There can be no question that he was honestly interested 
in trying this political experiment. And the very nature of this 
policy involved an appearance of insincerity and gave rise to sus¬ 
picion. It led him to oscillate between the democratic and oligarchi¬ 
cal parties, seeking to gain influence and support in both, with a 
view to the ultimate realisation of his middle plan. And thus the 
democrats suspected him. as an oligarch, the oligarchs distrusted 
him as a democrat. In judging Theramenes, it seems fair to re¬ 
member that a politician who in unsettled times desires to direct 
the state into a middle course between two opposite extremes can 
hardly avoid oscillation more or less, can rarely escape the imputa¬ 
tion of the Buskin. 

Afte r the death of Theramenes. the Thirty succeeded in dis¬ 
arming, by mean s of a st ratagem, a ll the citizens who w ere not en- 
rol led in the list of the Thr ee Thousand, and expelled the m' from 
the city. But with a foe on Attic ground, growing in numbers eVery 
day, Critias and his fellows felt themselves so insecure, that they 
took the step of sending an embassy to Sparta, to ask for a Lace¬ 
daemonian garrison. The request was granted, and 700 men, under 
Callibiu3, were introduced into the acropolis. The Thirty would 
never have resorted to this measure except under the dire pressure 
of necessity; for not only was it unpopular, but they had to pay the 
strangers out of their own chest. 

“ An appearance of legality seems to have been given to this act. A lawi was 
passed—presumably on the spot—that persons who had opposed the Four 
Hundred in 411 u.c., or taken part in destroying the fort at Eetionea, should 

h* wliHM frrnn 
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It was perhaps in the first days of the month of May that it was 
resolved to make a. seco nd attempt tn dis ln dgp thejjem octatsfrom 
Phyle. A band of the knights and the Spartan garrison sallied 
forth; but near Acharnae they wer e surp rised at night and routed 
with great loss by T hras ybulus. This incident produced consider¬ 
able alarm at Athens, and the Thirty had reason to fear that many 
of their partisans were wavering. Deciding to secure an eventual 
pl ace of refuge in case A thens should become untenable, they 
sei zed Eleusis and put about 3oo Eleu sinians to de ath. This mea¬ 
sure had hardly been carried out when Thrasybulus descended from 
Phyle and seiz ed the Pira eus. He had now about 10 00 m en, but 
the Piraeus, without fortifications, was not an easy place to defend. 
He drew up his forces on the hill of Munychia, occupying the 
temples of Artemis and the Thracian goddess Bendis, which stood 
at the summit of a steep street; highest of all stood the darters and 
slingers, ready to shoot over the heads of the hoplites. Thus 
posted, with his prophet by his side, Th rasyb ulus awaited the 
attack of the Thir ty, who had led down all their forces to the 
Piraeus. A shower of darts descended on their heads as they 
mounted the hill, and, while they wavered for a moment under the 
missiles, the hoplites rushed down on them, led by the prophet, who 
had foretold his own death in the battle and was the first to perish. 
Seventy of jthej enemv were _slain; among them Critias jhjm self. 
During the truce which was then. granfedToiTfaEngTrip^ the dead, 
the citizens on either side held some converse with one another, 
and Cl eocritu s, the herald of the Eleusinian Mysla e, impressive 
both by his loud voice and by his sacfed calling, addressed the ad¬ 
herents of the Thirty: “Fellow-citizens, why seek ye to slay ns? 
why do ye force us into exile? us who never did you wrong. We 
have shared in the same religious rites and festivals; we have been 
your schoolfellows and choir-fellows; we have fought with you by 
land and sea for freedom. We adjure you, by our common gods, 
abandon the cause of the Thirty, monsters of impiety, who for 
their own gains have slain in eight months more Athenians than 
the Peloponnesians slew in a war of ten years. Believe that we 
have s hed as m any t ears as you for those who have now_falien.” 
This general appeal, ancTindividual appeals in the same lonepat 
such an affecting moment, must have produced an effect upon the 
half-hearted soldiers of the Thirty, who, had now lost their able 
and violent leader. There was dissension and discord not only 
among the Three Thousand and the Council, but among, the Thirty 
themselves. It was felt that the government of the Thirty could no 
longer be maintained, and that if the oligarchy was to be rescued a 
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new government must be installed. A general meeting of the Three 
Thousand deposed the Thirty and instituted in their stead a body 
of Ten, one from each tribe. One member of the Thirty was re¬ 
elected as a member of the new government, but the rest withdrew 
to the refuge which they had provided for themselves at Eleusis. 
The new body of Ten represented the views of those who were 
genuinely devoted to oligarchy, but disapproved of the extreme 
policy of Critias and his fellows. They failed to come to terms with 
Thrasybulus, who was every day receiving reinforcements both in 
men and arms; the civil war continued; and it soon appeared that 
it would be impossible for Athens to hold out against the demo¬ 
crats in the Piraeus without foreign aid. 

An embassy was accor dingly dispatched bv the Ten to S parta.; 
and about the same time the remnant of the Thirty at Eleusis sent 
a message on their own account for the same purpose. Both em¬ 
bassies represented the democrats at Piraeus as rebels against the 
power of Sparta. The Lacedaemonian government, through the 
influence of Lysander, was induced to intervene in support of the 
Ten. Lysander assembled an army at Eleusis, and forty s hips were 
sent und er Lib ys to cut off the supplies which the democrats re¬ 
ceived bysea .7 The outlook-was now gloomy for Th rasybu lus and 
his company; but they were rescued by a disunion within the 
Lacedaemonian state. The influence of Lysander, which had been 
for the last years supreme, was perceptibly declining; the king 
Pausanias was his declared opponent; and many others of the gov¬ 
erning class were jealous of his power, vexed at his arrogance, per¬ 
haps suspicious of his designs. The oligarchies which he had created 
at Athens and in the other cities of the Athenian empire had dis¬ 
graced themselves by misgovernment and bloodshed; and the dis¬ 
grace was reflected upon the fame of their creator. Lysander..had 
har dly b egun his work when Pausanias. persuade djthe ephors to en¬ 
trust to himSelf the commission dfrestoring tranquilfityat Athens; 

, and Lysagder had the humiliation of handing over to his rival the 
army which he had mustered. A defeat convinced Thrasybulus that 
it would be wise to negotiate; and on the other hand Pausanias de¬ 
posed the irreconcilable Ten, and caused it to be replaced by an¬ 
other Ten of more moderate views. Both parties then, the city and 
the Piraeus alike, submitted themselves to Spartan intervention, 
and Sparta, under the auspices of king Pausanias, acquitted herself 
uncommonly well. A commission of fifteen was sent from Lacedae¬ 
mon to assist the king, and a reconciliation was brought about. The 
terms were a general and mutual pardon for all past acts; from 
which were excepted only the Thirty, the Ten who had held the 
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Piraeus under the Thirty, the Eleven who had carried out the 
judicial murders perpetrated by the Thirty, and the Ten who had 
succeeded the Thirty. All these excepted persons were required to 
give an account of their acts if they wished to remain at Athens. 
Eleusis was to form an independent state, and any Athenian who 
chose might migrate to Eleusis within a specified time. 

The e vil dream of Athens was at last_over: a year and half of 
oligarchical tyranny, and foreign soldiery"on the Acropolis. She 
owed her deliverance to the energy of Thrasybulus and the dis¬ 
cretion of Pausanias. Pausanias displayed his discretion further by 
not meddling with the reconciled parties in their settlement of the 
constitution. It was decreed, on the motion of Tisamenus, that 
“lawgivers!’ shou ld be appointed to revise the constitution, and 
that in the meantime the state should be administered according 
to “the laws of Solon and the institutions of Dracon.” The union 
of the two names is significant of the conciliation. Provisionally, 
then, the franchise was limited to those who belonged to the first 
three Solonian classes—those who could at least serve as hoplites. 
It is noteworthy that there was an idea afloat of making the pos¬ 
session of landed property a qualification for political rights. But 
it was a totally unpractical idea. Such a test would have excluded 
rich men; it would have included many of the fourth class. In the 
end, no new experiment was tried. The lawgi vers r estored the old 
de mocra cy withjts unlimited franchi se, and Athens entered upon 
a new stage of her career. The amnesty was faithfully kept; the 
democrats did not revenge themselves on the supporters of the 
oligarchical tyranny. But it was easier to forgive than forget; and 
for many years after the reconciliation a distinction was drawn, 
though not officially, yet in the ordinary intercourse of life, between 
the “men of the city” and the “men of the Piraeus”—the men who 
had fought for freedom and those who had fought against it. That 
was almost inevitable; and so long as the oligarchs held Eleusis, 
there might even be some ground for suspecting the loyalty of their 
old supporters. After about two years of independent existence, 
El eusis was attacked by_Athens; the Eleusinian generals were cap¬ 
tured and p'utto death, and the town resumed its old place as part 
of Attica. Henceforward, for well-nigh three generations, the 
Athenian democracy was perfectly secure from the danger or fear 
of an oligarchical revolution. That hideous nightmare of the Thirty 
had established it on a firmer base than ever. 
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THE SPARTAN SUPREMACY AND THE PERSIAN WAR 

Sect. i. The Spartan Supremacy 

Sparta had achieved the task which she had been pressed to under¬ 
take, and had undertaken somewhat reluctantly, the destruction of 
the Athenian empire. It was a task which, though not imposed by 
the unanimous voice of Greece, appealed to a most deeply-seated 
sentiment of the Greeks, their love of political independence. The 
Athenian empire had been an outrage on that sentiment, and, apart 
from all calculations of particular interest, the humiliation of the 
great offender must have been regarded, even by those who were 
not her enemies, within involuntary satisfaction. The avowed aim 
of Sparta throughout had been to restore their liberty to those 
states which had been “enslaved” 'by Athens, and protect the 
liberty of those whom her ambition threatened. Now that this 
object was accomplished as fully as could be desired, it would have 
been correct for Sparta to retire into her old position, leaving the 
cities which had belonged to the Athenian empire to arrange their 
own affairs,*—if her deeds were to be in accordance with her pro¬ 
fessions. The alternative course for a state in the position of Sparta 
was to enter frankly upon the Athenian inheritance, and pursue 
the aims and policy of Athens as an imperial power. Other .states 
might have adopted this course with advantage both to themselves 
and Greece; for Sparta it was impossible. And so when Sparta, 
unable from the nature of her institutions ; and the character of her 
genius to tread in the footsteps of her fallen rival, nevertheless re¬ 
solved to take under her own dominion the cities which she had 
gone forth to deliver from all dominion, she not only cynically set 
aside her high moral professions, but entered on a path of ambition 
which led to calamity for herself and distress for Greece. The main 
feature of Greekjhistory for the thirty years after Aegospotami is 
Sp arta’s pur suit of a policy of aggrandisement-beyond the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus'; fhe oppositlon' WHIcii 'thiifpolicy calls forth leads both 
to the revival of Athens as a great power and to the rise of Thebes. 
In the end Sparta is forced to retire into the purely Peloponnesian 
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position for which her inst itutions fitted her. In the making of those 
institutions an activity beyond the Peloponnesus had not been 
contemplated; and they were too rigid to be adapted to the en¬ 
larged sphere of an Aegean dominion. Nothing short of a complete 
revolution in the Spartan state could have rendered her essay in 
empire a success; but the narrow Spartan system was too firmly 
based in the narrow Spartan character to suffer such a revolution. 

We may wonder how far the general who had placed his country Unfitness 
in the position of arbitress of Greece appreciated the difficulty of of Sparta 

reconciling the political character of Lacedaemon with the role of empire 
an imperial city. UiisSpa rtan as he was in many_respects, Lysander 
hadjpossibly m ore en lightgned,views as to the administration of an 
empire than his countrymen, A story is told that when Callib iusi 
the Spartan harmost of Athens, was knocked down_by a young 
at hlet e whom he had insulted, and appea led to Lysa nder. he was 
told t hat he did .jinf.know how to g overn freemen. To deal with 
freemen abroad was what the average Spartan could not do; and it 
was such men as Callibius that Lysander had to use for the estab¬ 
lishment of the empire which he had resolved to found. In each of 
the cities which had passed from Athenian into Spartan control, 
a government of ten members was set up, and its authority was De- 
maintained by a Lacedaemonian harmost with a Lacedaemonian camhies. 
garrison. The cities were thus given over to a twofold oppression. TTnrmncn 
The foreign governors were rapacious and were practically free [ == “ r ®S u ' 
from home control; the native oligarchies were generally tyran- la ors '' 

nical, and got rid of their political opponents by judicial murders; 
and both decarchs and harmost played into each other’s hands. 

Lysander exercised with a high hand and without farsightedness 
the dictatorship which was his for the time and might at any hour 
be taken from him. He was solely concerned to impose a firm 
military despotism on the states which had been rescued from 
the Athenian Confederacy. 

It is obvious that the Athenian and Spartan empires had little in Contrast 
common. They were, first of all, sharply contrasted through the ^thenia® 
fact that the Spartan policy was justified by no public object like and 
that to which the Confederacy owed its origin. And this contrast Spartan 
was all the more flagrant, considering that after the battle of Aegos- empires ' 
potami there was the same demand, for a Panhellenic confederacy, 
with the object of protecting the Asiatic Greeks from Persia, as 
there had been after the battle of Mycale, But so far from con¬ 
necting her supremacy with such an object, Sparta had abandoned 
the Asiatic Greeks to the Great King as the price of Persian help. 

Athens had won her power as the champion of the eastern Greeks; 
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Sparta had secured her supremacy by betraying them. In the 
second place, the methods of the two states in exercising their 
power were totally different. The grievances against Athens, 
though real, were mainly of a sentimental nature. The worst Athens 
had done was to deprive some Confederate cities of autonomy; 
there were no complaints of tyranny, rapine, or oppression. But 
under the Lacedaemonian supremacy men suffered from positive 
acts of injustice and violence, and might seek in vain at Sparta for 
redress. The spirit of the system which Lysander instituted may be 
judged from the statement that the will of any Spartan citizen was 
regarded as law in the subject states. The statement comes from a 
friend of Lacedaemon. 

The position of power which Lysander had attained in the eyes 
of the world, and enjoyed without moderation, could not fail to 
excite jealousy and apprehension at Sparta itself. He held a sort of 
royal court at Samos, and the Samians accorded him divine honours 
by calling after his name a feast which had hitherto been a feast 
of Hera. He was reca lled to Spa rta, and he obeyed the summons, 
bearing a letter from TEe satrap Phamabazus to justify him. But 
when it was opened, instead of being an encomium, it was found 
to be a deed of accusation; and Lysander was covered with ridicule 
as the victim of a Persian trick. He was permitted to escape from 
the situation on the plea of visiting the temple of Zeus Ammon in 
the Libyan oasis, in accordance with a vow. But his work re¬ 
mained. Lacedaemon upheld her uncongenial military despotism, 
modifying Lysander’s system only so far as not to insist on the 
maintenance of the decarchies, but to permit the cities to substitute 
other forms^pf government, under the aegis of the harmost. Finan¬ 
cially, the empire Was so constituted as to secure an income of a 
thousand talents to meet the expenses of Sparta in maintaining her 
system. The receipt of such an income was a political innovation, 
and its administration involved money transactions of a nature and 
on a scale which would have been severely condemned by “Ly- 
curgus.” The admission into the treasury of a large sum of gold 
and silver which had been brought to Sparta by Lysander was a 
distinct breach of the Lycurgean discipline. Thus, inflexible as the 
Spartan system was, the necessities of empire compelled it to yield 
at one point, and a point where attack is wont to be especially 
insidious. 

The supremacy of Sparta laste d for a generat ion, though with 
intervals in which it was no£ effective; and its history for more 
than half of the period is mainly determined by her relations with 
Persia. As it had been through Persia she won her supremacy, 
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so it was through Persia that she lost it, and through Persia that 
she once more regained it. 

Sect. 2. The Rebellion of Cyeus and the March of the 
Ten Thousand 

We now come to an episode which takes us into the domestic 
history of Persia, out of the limits of Greek geography into the 
heart of the Persian empire. On the death of Dari us, his eldes t son 
Ar taxe rxes ha d succeeded to the thro ne, notwithstanding the plots 
of his mother Parysatis, who attempted to secure it for henyounger 
and favourite son C yrus. In these transactions Tissap hernes had 
supporte d Artaxerx es. and when Cyrus returned to his satrapy in 
Asia Minor, Tissaphernes was set to watch him. False suspicions 
and calumnies frequently lead to the actual perpetration of the 
crimes which they attribute; and perhaps if he had not been sus¬ 
pected, Cyrqs would not have formed the nla n of subverting h is 
brot her and sei zing the kingship. Jhut it is far more likely that 
from the first Cyrus had 'Hoped and resolved to succeed to his 
father’s throne. For his success he relied largely on an army of 
Greek mercenaries which he began to enlist. The revolutions which 
had passed over Greek cities in recent years, both in Asia and 
Europe, threw into the military market large numbers of strong men 
eager for employment and pay. They were recruited for the prince’s 
service by Clearchus, a Spartan, who had held the post of harmost, 
but had been repudiated and expelled by the ephors when he at¬ 
tempted to make himself tyrant of Byzantium, like a new Pau- 
sanias. Moreover, the Lac edaemonian governmen t, .which, owed 
much to Cyrus, was ind uced to suppor t hi m secretly! and s enChim 
—avowedly, for ano ther p urpose—sev en hundred h oplites. The 
army which Cyrus mustered’ when he set forth on his march to 
Suga^ amou nted to 10 0,00 0 oriental .troops, and about 13,000 
Greeks, of which 1 0,600 were hoplites. 

The purpose of the march was at first carefully concealed from 
the troops, nor was the secret communicated to any of the officers 
except Clearchus. The hill tribes of Pisidia were often troublesome 
to Persian satraps, and their reduction furnished a convenient pre¬ 
text. Among those who were induced, by the prospect of high pay 
under the generous Persi an pr ince, to join this Pi sidian c ampaign 
was Xenophon, an Athenian knight, who was one of the pupils and 
companions of the philosopher Socrates. His famous history of 
the Anabasis or Up-going of the Greeks with Cyrus, and their sub¬ 
sequent retreat, has rendered the expedition a household word. 
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The charm of the Anabasis depends on the simple directness and 
fulness with which the story is told, and the great interest of the 
story consists in its breaking new ground. For the first time we are 
privileged to follow step by step a journey through the inner parts 
of Asia Minor, into the heart of the Persian empire beyond the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. There is a charm of actuality in the early 
chapters, with their recurring phrases, like brief entries in a diary, 

—the days 5 marches from one city to another, the number of 
parasangs, and the lengths of the halts, all duly set out. “Hence 
Cyrus marches two stages, ten parasangs, to Peltae, an inhabited 
city; and here he remained three days.” 

Setting forth from Sardis, Cy rus took the south-ea steriv r k oad, March 
which led across the upper Maeander to the Phrygian Colossae, 
where he was joined by the troops of one of his Greek captains, the Minor. 
Thessalian Menon; and thence onward to Celaenae, where he 
awaited the arrival of Clearchus. So far, the march had been 
straight to the ostensible destination, the country of Pisidia; but 
now Cyrus turned in the opposite direction, and, descending the 
Maeander, inarched northward to Peltae and Ceramon Agora or 
Potters’ Mart, Then eastward, to the city called Cayster-Plain, Ceratnon 
close to the fort of Ipsus. Here the Greeks demanded their arrears ^ g “ a 
of pay, and Cyrus had no money to satisfy them. But he was re-- 
lieved from the difficulty, which might well have proved fatal to his Keui). 
enterprise, by th e Cilician qu een Epyaya , wife of Syenpesis, who 
arrived well laden with money. Her coming must have been con¬ 
nected with private negotiations between Cyrus and the Cilidan 
governor. As the route of Cyrus lay through Cilicia, a country 
barred on all sides by difficult passes, it was of the greatest mo¬ 
ment for Cyrus to come to an understanding with the ruler; and 
on the other hand it was the policy of Syennesis so to order his 
ways that whether Cyrus succeeded or failed he might in either 
event be safe. As the plan of Cyrus was still a secret, it was a 
prudent policy to entrust the delicate negotiations to no one less 
safe than the queen. Having pacified the demands of his Gre ek 
mercenaries, Cyr us p roceeded (by Thymbrion and Tyriaeon) to 
Ic onium : and thence by the road, which describes a great southern 
curve through Lycaonia, to Tyana, The Greeks were allowed to 
plun der L ycaonia , "a rough country with rough people, as they 
passed through it. The arrangement with Syennesis seems to have 
been that be should make a display of resisting Cyrus, and Cyru9 
make a display of circumventing him. To carry out this arrange* 
ment, Menon’s division, accompanied by the q ueen Epyaxa, 
diverged from the route followed by the rest of the army, and 
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crossed the Taurus into Cilicia by a shorter route. Perhaps they 
struck off at Barata and passed by Laranda, on a road that led to 
Soli. Thus Syennesis, who, as a loyal servant of the Great King, 
hastened to occupy the Cilician gates, the pass for which the main 
army of Cyrus was making, found himself taken in the rear by 
Menon. It was therefore useless to remain in the pass, and he 
retreated to a mountain stronghold: what more could a loyal ser¬ 
vant of the Great King be expected to do? The army of Cyrus then 
coming up from Tyana, by Podandus, found the impregnable pass 
open, and descended safely to Tarsus, where it met Menon. The 
city and palace of the prince of Cilicia were pillaged; this perhaps 
was part of the pretence. It was at all events safe now for Syen¬ 
nesis to enter into a contract with Cyrus (a compulsory contract, 
the Great King would understand) to supply some money and 
men. 

It must have been dawning on the Greek troops for some time 
past, and at Tarsus they no longer felt any doubt, that they had 
been deceived as to their ultimate destination. They had long ago 
passed Pisidia, the ostensible object of their march, and the true 
object was now clear to them. They flatly refused to advance 
further. It was a small thing to be asked to take the field against 
the forces of the Great King; but it was no such light matter to be 
asked to undertake a march of three months into the centre of 
Asia. To be at a distance of three months from the sea-coast was 
a terrible idea for a Greek. Clearchus, a strict disciplinarian—a 
man of grim feature and harsh-vmce, unpopular with his men— 
thought to repress Ore mutiny by severity; but the mutiny was too 
general to be quelled by coercion. Then he resorted to a stratagem, 
which he carried out with admirable adroitness. Calling his soldiers 
togeth er, he stood for gome time weeping before he s pokeTHe then 
set fprththe cruel dilemma in which their conduct liad placed him: 
he must either break his plight ed faith wil h Cyru s or de sert them; 
but he did not hesitate'to choose; whatever happened, he would 
stand by them, who were “his country, his friends, and his allies.” 
This speech created a favourable impressioivwhich was confirmed 
when Cyrus sent to demand an intervie w with Clear chus and 
Clearchus publicly refu sed to go. But the delight of the troops was 
changed Tnto perplexity when Clearchus asked them what they 
proposed to do: they were no longer the soldiers of Cyrus, and 
could not look to him for pay, provisions, or help. He .(Clearchus) 
would stand by them, but declined to command them or advise 
them. The soldiers—some of them ip the secret confidence of 
their captain—discussed the difficulty, and it was decided to send 
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a deput ation to Cyru s, to ask him to decl are d efinitely his rea l 
intentions. Cyru s told the deputation that his purpos e wasJojaarch 
again st his enem y Abroco mas—Persian genera l. jn Syria—who 
was now on the Euphrates, and offered higher pay to the Greeks, 
a daric and a half instead of a daric a month. The soldiers, finding 
themselves in an awkward pass, agreed to continue the march,— 
reluctant, but hardly seeing any other way out of the difficulty; 
though many of them must have shrewdly suspected that they 
would deal with Abrocomas on the Euphrates even as they had 
dealt with the hillmen of Pisidia. 

The march was now eastward by Adana and Mopsuestia, across 
the rivers Sarus and Pyramus, and then along the coast to Issus, 
where Cyrus found his fleet. It brought him 700 hoplites sent by 
the Lacedaemonians. Here too he was reinforced by 400 Greek 
mercenaries who had deserted from the service of the Persian 
general Abrocomas, the enemy of Cyrus, who had fled to the 
Euphrates, insfead of holdingTKe difficult and fortified passes from 
Cilicia into Syria, as a loyal general of the King should have done. 
So Cynts-now, with his Greek tr oopsjncreased to the total number 
of 14,00 0, passed with as much ease through the Syrian gates, owing 
to’tEe' cowardly flight of Abrocomas, as he had before passed 
through the Cilician gates, owing to the prudent collusion of Syeji; 
ngsis. The Syrian gates are a narrow pass between the end of 
Mount Amanus and the sea, part of the coast road from Issus to 
Myriandrus. At Myriandrus the Greeks bade good-bye to the 
sea, little knowing how many days would pass, how many terrible 
things befall them, before they hailed it again. They crossed Mount 
Amanus by the pass of Beilan, which Abrocomas ought to have 
guarded, and in a twelve days’ march, passing by the park and 
palace of Belesys, satrap of Syria, they rea ched Thapsac us and 
beheld the famous Euphrates. Here a new explanation was nec¬ 
essary as to the object of the march, and Cyrus had at last to own 
that Babylon was the goal,—that the foe against whom he led the 
army was the Great King himself. The G reek troons-murmu red 
loudly and refused to cross the river; but their murmurings here 
werenot like ‘theirTff'urmurs at Tarsus, for they had guessed the 
truth long since; and their complaints were only designed to extort 
promises from Cyrus. The prin ce agreed to give each man a pres ent 
of five mina e at the end of th e exp edition—more th an a yea r’s pay 
at the high rate of a daric and a half. But while the rest of the 
Greeks were making their bargain, Menon stole a march on them, 
inducing his own troops to cross the river first—a good example, for 
which Cyrus would owe him and his troops particular thanks. 
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Ab roco mas had, burned the s hips, but the Euphrates was—a very 
unusual circumstance at that season—shallow enough to be 
forded; a fact of which Abrocomas was conceivably aware. The 
army accordingly crossed on foot and continued the march along 
the left bank; an agreeable march until they reached the river 
Chaboras, beyond which the desert of “Arabia” began: a plain, 
Xenophon describes it, smooth as a sea, treeless; only wormwood 
and scented shrubs for vegetation, but alive with all kinds of beasts 
strange to Greek eyes, wild asses and ostriches, antelopes and 
bustards. The tramp through the desert lasted thirteen days, and 
then they reached Pylae, at the edge of the land of Babylonia, fer¬ 
tile then with its artificial irrigation, now mostly a harren wilder¬ 
ness. Soon after they passed Pylae, they became aware that a large 
host had been moving in front, ravaging the country before them. 

Artaxerxes on his part had made somewhat tardy preparations to 
receive the invaders. It seems indeed to have been hardly conceived 
at the Persian court that the army of Cyrus would ever succeed in 
reaching Babylonia. The city of Babylon was protected by a 
double defence against an enemy approaching from the north,—by 
a line of wall and a line of water, both connecting the Euphrates 
with the Tigris. The enemy would first have to pass the Wall of 
Media, 100 feet high and ao feet broad, built of bricks with bitumen 
cement; and they would then have to cross the Royal Canal, before 
they could reach the gates of Babylon. To these two lines of defence 
a third was now added, in the form of a trench about forty miles 
long, joining at one end the Wall of Media and at the other the 
Euphrates, where a space of not more than seven yards was left 
between the trench and the river. To defend a country so abun¬ 
dantly guarded by artificial fortifications, the king was able to 
muster immediately an army of abo ut 400,00 0; but this did not 
seem enough when the danger became imminent, and orders were 
sent to Media that the troops of that province should come to the 
aid of Babylonia. There was some delay in the arrival of these 
forces, and Artaxerxes probably did not wish to risk an action until 
their arrival had made his immense superiority in numbers over¬ 
whelming. This may explain the extraordinary circumstance that 
when the army of Cyrus came to the foss which had been dug ex¬ 
pressly to keep them out, they found it undefended, and walked at 
their ease over the narrow passage between the trench and the 
river. 

But now it was hardly possible for Artaxerxes to let his foes 
advance further, though there was still no sign of the troops from 
the east. Two days after passing the trench, the army of, Cyrus 
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reach ed the village of Cunax a, and suddenly learned that the king’s 
host was approaching. The oriental troops under Ariaeus formed the 
left wing of Cyrus, who himself occupied the centre with a squad¬ 
ron of cavalry; the Greeks were on the right, resting on the river 
Euphrates. The Persi an.left wing, commanded bv Tissapher nes. 
consisted of cav alry, bowmen , an d Eg yptian footmen, with a row of 
scythe-armed cha riots in front. The king wa s in th e c entre with a 
stro ng bodyguard of horse. Cyrus knew the oriental character, and 
he knew that if the king fell or fled, the battle would be decided 
and his own cause won. He a ccordingly formed a plan of battle 
which would almost certainly have been successful, if it"~hacTbeen 
adopted. He proposed that the Greeks should shift their position 
further to the left,—to a considerable distance from the river,—so 
that they might immediately attack the enemy’s centre where the 
king was stationed. But Clearchus, to whom Cyrus signified his 
wishes, made decided objections to this bold and wise plan. Unable 
to rise, like Cyrus, to the full bearings of the situation, he ruined 
the cause of his master by pedantically or timorously adhering to 
the precepts of Greek drill-sergeants, that it is fatal for the right 
wing to allow itself to be outflanked. And besides the consideration 
which Cyrus had in view, the advantage of bringing about with all 
speed the flight of Artaxerxes, there was another consideration 
which would not have occurred to Cyrus, but which ought to have 
occurred to Clearchus. The safety of Cyrus himself was a matter 
of the first importance to the Greeks,—how important we shall 
see in the sequel. It was useless for the Greeks to cut down every 
single man in the Persian left, if while they were sweeping all before 
them the prince for whom they fought were slain. Syrus did not 
press the matter, and left it to Clearchus to make his own disposi¬ 
tions. The onset of the Greeks struck their enemies with panic 
before a blow was struck. On the other side, the Persian right, which 
far outflanked the left wing of Cyrus, was wheeled round, so as 
to take the troops of Ariaeus in the rear. Then. Cy rus, w ho was 
already receiving congratulations as if he were king on account of 
the success of the Greeks, dashed forward with his 600 h orse 
again st th e 6000 who .surrounded Artaxerxes. The impetuous 
charge broke up the guard, "and, if tte'pnnce had kept command 
over his passions, he would have been the Great King within an 
hour. But unluckily he caught sight of his br other, whom he hated 
with his whole soul,“amid theUying bodyguard. The bitter passi on 
of hatred overm astere d him, an d he galloped forw ard, with a. few 
followers, to slay~ Artaxerxes with his own hand. He had the satis¬ 
faction of wounding him slightly with, a javelin j but, in the .mellay 
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which ensued, he was himself wounded-.in the .eyc.by._a_Ca.rian 
soldier, and fall ing fro m .his horsc^was presently slain. The news of 
hisdeath was the signal for the flight of his Asiatic troops. 

The vivid narrative of Xenophon, who took part in the battle, 
preserves the memory of these remarkable events. At the time he 
saw little of the battle, and he could have known little of the ar¬ 
rangements and movements of the Persians. But before he wrote 
his own book, he had the advantage of reading a book written by 
another Greek, who had also witnessed those remarkable events, 
but from the other side. This was C tesias , the court physician, who 
was present at the battle and cured Artaxerxes o f the b reast-w ound 
which Cyrus had dealt him. The book oFCtesias is lost, but some 
bits of his story have drifted down to us in the works of later writers 
who bad read it, and afford us a glimpse or two into the Great 
King’s camp and court about this eventful time. 

For the Greek band, which now found itself in the heart of 
Persia, girt about by enemies on every side, the death-OlCyrus was 
an immediate a nd crushing calam ity. But for Greece it was prob¬ 
ably a stroke of good fortune,—though Sparta herself had blessed 
the enterprise. Cyrus was a prince whose ability was well-nigh 
equal to his ambition. He had pro ved his capacity by his early 
succe sses as sat rap ; by the organisation orEIs expedition, which 
demanded an exceptional union of policy and vigour, in meeting 
difficulties and surmounting dangers; by his recognition of the 
value of the Greek soldier. Under such a sov ereign, the Pe rsian 
realm would have thri ven and waxed g reat, and bg£Qme_pnce jnore 
a men ace to t he free dom of the Euro pean Greeks. Who can tell 
what dreams^ESTambitious brain might have cherished, dreams 
of universal conquest to be achieved at the head of an invincible 
army of Grecian foot-lancers? And in days when mercenary ser¬ 
vice was coming into fashion, the service of Cyrus would have been 
popular. Whatever oriental craft and cruelty lurked beneath, he 
had not only a frank and attractive manner, but a generous nature, 
which • completely won such an honest Greek as Xenophon, the 
soldier and historian. He knew how to appreciate the Greeks, as 
none of his country ever knew before; he recognised their superior¬ 
ity to the Asiatics in the military qualities of steadfastness and 
discipline; and this undisguised appreciation was a flattery which 
they were unable to resist. If Cyrus had come to the throne, his 
energy and policy would certainly have been felt in the Aegean 
world; the Greeks would not have been left for the next two gener¬ 
ations to shape their own destinies, as they did, little affected by the 
languid interventions of Artaxerxes. Perhaps the stubborn stupidity 
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of Clearchus on the field of Cunaxa, with his hard-and-fast pre¬ 
cepts of Greek drill-sergeants, saved Hellas from becoming a Per¬ 
sian satrapy. 

But such speculations would have brought little comfort, could 
they have occurred, to the i o.ooo Greeks w ho, flus hed with th e 
exciteme nt of purs uit, return ed to h ear that the restol,their_ar.my 
had b een defeat ed, to find their camp pillaged, and then to learn on 
the following morning that Cyrus was dead. The habit of self- 
imposed discipline which Cyrus knew so well how to value stood 
the Greeks in good stead at this grave crisis; and their easy victory 
had given them confidence. They refused to surrende r, at the sum- 
mo ns of Artaxer xes. For him their presence was extremely awk¬ 
ward, like a hostile city in the midst of his land; and his first ob¬ 
ject was at all hazar ds to get them out of Babylonia. He therefore 
parleyed with them, and supplied them witE"provisions. The only 
desire.of the Greeks was to make all the.haste they could homeward. 
By the road theyhaffcofne it was nearly ie oo miles to Sar dis: but 
that road was impra ctica ble; for they could not traverse the desert 
again unprovisioned. Wit hout guides, without any geographical 
knowledge—not knowing so much as the coursiTof the Tigris— 
they had no alternative bu t to embr ace the proposal of Tissaphe r- 
nes, who undertook t o guide them hame by-anotherjroad, on which 
they would be able to obtain provisions. Following him—but well 
in the rear of his troops—the Greeks passed the Wall of Media, and 
crossed two navigable canals, before they reached the Tigris, which 
they passed by its only bridge, close to Sittace. Their course then 
lay northward, up the left bank of the Tigris. They passed from 
Babylonia into Media, and, crossing the lesser Zab, reachecLthe 
ban ks of the greater Za b without any incident of consequence. But 
here the distrust and suspicion which smouldered between Jhq 
Gre ek and the Persian camps almo st broke into a flame of hostility, 
and Clearchus was driven into seeking an explanation with Tissa- 
pheraes. Tire frankness of'The satrap 'cEsarmedTHe suspicions of 
Clearchus; Tissaphernes admitted that some persons had attempt¬ 
ed to poison his mind against the Greeks, but promised to reveal the 
names of the calumniators, if the Greek generals and captains came 
to his tent the next day. Clearchus readily consented, and induced 
his four fellow-generals—Agias^ Menon, Proxenus, and Socra tes— 
to go to Tissaphernes, though such blind confidence was ill justified 
by the character of the c rafty s atrap. It was a fatal blund er—the 
second gre at blunder Clearchus had m ade—to place all the Greek 
commanders helplessly in the power of the Persian, Clearchus had 
been throughout an enemy of the Thessalian Menon; and it.may be 
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that he suspected Menon of treason, and that his desire to convict 
his rival in the tent of Tissaphernes blinded his better judgment. 
The fiv e generals -went, wit h twenty captains and some soldiers; 
the captains-and-soldiers were cut down, and the generaisPwere 
fettergd and sent to the Pers ian court, where they were all put to 
death. 

Tissaphernes had no intention of attacking the Greek army. He 
had led them to a place from which it would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to return to Greece, and he imagined that when 
they found themselves without any responsible commanders they 
would immediately surrender. But if in the first moments of dismay 
the prospect seemed hopeless, the Greeks speedily rallied their 
courage, chose ncj^generals, and resumed their northward march. It 
was the Athenian Xe noph on, a man of ready speech and great pres- 
ence of mind, who did most to infuse new spirit into the army and 
guide it amidst the perils and difficulties which now beset it. Though 
he had no rank, being merely a_uQlunteer, he was electedjLgeneral, 
and his power of persuasion, unilecf with practical sense, won for 
him a remarkable ascendency over the men. He tells us how, on the 
first dreary night after the betrayal of the generals, he dreamed 
that he saw a thunderbolt striking his father’s house and flames 
wrapping the walls about. This dream gave him his inspiration. He 
interpreted it of the plight in which he and his fellows were; the 
house was in extreme danger, but the light was a sign of hope. And 
then the thought was borne in on him that it was foolish to wait for 
■others to take the lead, that it would be well to make a start himself. 

It was bold indeed to undertake a march of uncertain length— 
terribly long—without guides and with inexperienced officers, over 
unknown rivers and uncouth mountains, through the lands of 
barbarous folks. The alternative would have been to found a Greek 
city in the centre of Media; but this had no attraction: the hearts 
of all were set upon returning to the Greek world. It would be long 
to tell the full diary of the adventures of their retreat; it is a 
chronicle of courage, discipline, and reasonableness in the face of 
perils which nothing but the exercise of those qualities in an un¬ 
usual measure would have been able to surmount. Their march to 
the Carduchian mountains, which form the northern boundary of 
Media, was harassed by the army of Tissaphernes, who however 
Kurdi- never ventured on a pitched battle. When they entered Carduchia, 
the Greeks passed out of the Persian empire; for the men of these 
mountains were independent, wedged in between the satrapies of 
Media and Armenia. The passage through this wild country was 
the most dangerous and destructive part of the whole retreat. The 
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savage hillsmen were implacably hostile, and it was easy for them 
to defend the narrow precipitous passes against an army laden with 
baggage, and fearing, at every turn of the winding roads, to be 
crushed by rocky masses which the enemy rolled down from the 
heights above. After much suf fering and lo ss of life, they_reached 
the stream of the Centrites, a tributary of the Tigris, which divides 
Carduchia from Armenia. The news of their coming had gone be¬ 
fore; and they found the opposite bank lined with the forces of 
Tiribazus, the Armenian satrap. The Carduchian hillsmen were 
hanging on their rear, and it needed a clever stratagem to cross the 
river safely. It was now the month of December, and the march lay 
through the snows of wintry Armenia. They had sore struggles with 
cold and hunger; but they went unmolested, for they had made a 
compact with Tiribazus, undertaking to abstain from pillage. The 
direction of the march lay north-westward; they crossed the two 
branches of the Euphrates, and their route perhaps partly corres¬ 
ponded to that which a traveller follows at the present day from 
Tavriz to Erzerum. When they had made their way through the 
territories of the martial Chalybes and other hostile peoples, they 
reached a city—a sign that at last they were once more on the 
fringe of civilisation. It was the city , of Gymn ias. a thriving place 
which perhaps owed its existence to neighbouring silver mines. Here 
they had a friendly welcome, and learned with delight that they 
were not many days’ journey south of Trapezus. A guide undertook 
that they should have sight of the sea after a five days’ march. 
“And on the fifth day they came to Mount Theches, and when the 
van reached the summit a great cry arose. When X enophon a nd the 
rear heard it, they thought that an enem y was at tacking in front; 
but whe n the c ry increased as fresh men continually came up to 
the summit, Xenophon fEougEfit must be something more serious, 
and galloped forward to the front with his cavalry. When he drew 
near, he heard what the cry was —The Sea, the Seat” The sight of 
the sea, to which they had said farewell at Myriandrus, and which 
they had so often despaired of ever again beholding, was an assur¬ 
ance of safety at last attained. The night watches in the plains of 
Babylonia or by the rivers of Media, the wild faces in the Car- 
duchian mountains, the bleak highlands of Armenia, might now 
fade into the semblances of an evil dream. 

A few more days brought the army to Trapezus—to Greek soil 
and to the very shore of the sea. Here they rested for a month, 
supporting themselves by plundering the Colchian natives, who 
dwelled in the hills round about, while the Greeks of Trapezus 
supplied a market. Here they celebrated games and offered their 
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sacrifices of thanksgiving to Zeus Soter,—in fulfillment of a vow 
they had made on that terrible night on th.e Zab after the loss of 
their generals. 

Ten thousand Greek so ldiers dropt down from the mountains, 
like ffsuHden thunderbolt from heaven, were' a surprise which 
must have caused strange perplexity to the Greeks of the coast,— 
to Trapezus and her sister Cerasus, and to their common mother 
Sinope. It was a somewhat alarming problem: more than a myriad 
soldiers, mostly hoplites, steeled by an ordeal of experience such 
as few men had ever passed, but not quite certain as to what their 
next step should be, suddenly knocking at one’s gates. And they 
were not an ordinary army, but rather a democracy of ten thousand 
citizens equipped as soldiers, serving no king, responsible to no 
state, a law unto themselves, electing their officers and deciding all 
matters of importance in a sovereign popular assembly,—as it 
were, a great moving city, moving along the shores of the Euxine; 
what might it, what might it not, do? For one thing, it might easily 
plant itself on some likely site within the range of Sinope’s influ¬ 
ence, and conceivably out-top Sinope herself. 

The Ten Thousand themselves thought only of home—the 
Aegean and the Greek world. Could they have procured ships at 
once, they would not have tarried to perplex Sinope and her daugh¬ 
ter cities. To Xenophon, who foresaw more or less dimly the diffi¬ 
culties which would beset the army on its return to Greece, the 
idea of seizing some native town like Phasis and founding a colony, 
in which he might amass riches and enjoy power, was not unwel¬ 
come; but when it was known that he contemplated such a plan, 
though he never proposed it, he well-nigh forfeited his influence 
with the army. In truth, a colony at Phasis, ip -the land of the 
Golden Fleece, founded by the practical Xenophon, might have 
been the best solution of the fate of the Ten Thousand, The diffi¬ 
culties which they had now.to face were of a different kind from 
those which they had so successfully surmounted, demanding not 
so much endurance and bravery as tact and discretion. Now that 
they were no longer in daily danger of sheer destruction, the motive 
for cohesion had lost much of its strength. If we remember that the 
army was composed of men of different Greek nationalities, brought 
together by chance, and that it was now united by no bond of com¬ 
mon allegiance but was purely a voluntary association, the wonder 
is that it was not completely disorganised and scattered long before 
it readied Byzantium. It is true that the discipline sensibly and 
inevitably declined; and it is true that the host dissolved itself at 
Heraclea into three separate bands, though only to be presently 
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reunited. But it is a remarkable spectacle, this large society of 
soldiers managing their own affairs, deciding what they would do, 
determining where they would go, seldom failing to listen to the 
voice of reason in their Assemblies, whether it was the voice of 
Xenophon or of another. 

The last stages of the retreat, from Trapezus to Chalcedon, were 
accomplished partly by sea, partly by land, and were marked by 
delays, disappointments, and disorders. It might be expected that 
on reaching Chalcedon the army would have dispersed, each man 
hastening to return to his own city. But they were satisfied to be 
well within the Greek world once more, and they wanted to replen¬ 
ish their empty purses before they went home. So they still held 
together, ready to place their arms at the disposal of any power 
who would pay them. To Pharnabazus, the satrap of the Helles- 
pontine province of Persia, the arrival of men who had defied the 
power of the Great King was a source of alarm. He_bribed the 
Lace daemonia n ad miral Ana xibius., who was stationed at the Bos¬ 
phorus, to induce the Ten Thousand to cross over into Europe. 
Anaxibius compassed this by promises of high pay; but the troops, 
who were admitted into Byzantium, would have pillaged the city 
when they discovered that they had been deluded, if Xenophon’s 
presence of mind and persuasive speech had not once more saved 
them from their first impulse. After this they took service under a 
Thracian prince, Seuthes was his name, who employed them to 
reduce some rebellious tribes. Seuthes was more perfidious than 
Anaxibius, for he cheated them of the pay which they had actually 
earned. But better times were coming. War broke out—as we shall 
presently see—’between Lacedaemon and Persia, and the Lace¬ 
daemonians wanted fighting men. The impoverished army of Cyrus, 
now reduced to the number of 6000, crossed back into Asia, and 
received an advance of pay. Here our interest in them ends, if it 
did not already end when they reached Trapezus,—our interest in 
all of them, at least, except Xenophon. Once and again Xenophon 
had intended to leave the army since its return to civilisation, and 
he had steadfastly refused all proposals to elect him commander; 
but his strong ascendency among the soldiers and his consequent 
power to help them had rendered it impossible for him on each 
occasion to abandon them in their difficulties. Now he was at last 
released, and returned to Athens with a considerable sum, of money. 
It is probable that his native city, where his master Socrates had 
recently suffered death, proved uncongenial to him; for he soon 
went back to Asia to fight with his old comrades against the Per¬ 
sians. When Athens presently became an ally of Persia against 
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Sparta, Xenophon was banished, and more than twenty years of 
his life were spent at Scillus, a Triphylian village, where the Spar¬ 
tans gave him a home. Afterwards the sentence of exile was revoked, 
and his last years were passed at Athens. 

On a cou ntry estate near that Triphylian village, not far from 
Olympia, Xenophon set tled do wn into a quiet lif e, with abundant 
leisure for literature; and composed, among other things of less 
account, the narrative of that memorable adventure in which Xeno¬ 
phon the Athenian had played such a leading part. Of the environ¬ 
ment of his country life in quiet Triphylia he has given a glimpse, 
showing us how he imprinted his own personality on the place. He 
had deposited in the great temple of Artemis at Ephesus a portion of 
a ransom of some captives talcen during the retreat, to be reserved 
for the service of the goddess. This deposit was restored to him at 
Scillus, and with the money Xenophon bought a suitable place for a 
sanctuary of Ephesian Artemis. “A river Selinus flows through the 
place, just as at Ephesus a river Selinus flows past the temple; and 
in both streams there are fishes and shellfishes, but in the place at 
Scillus there is also all manner of game. And Xenoph on made an 
alt ar and a_ te mple, with the , sacred money, and henceforward he 
usetT everyj^ar to offe r to the gd 33 ess~a lithe of the fruits ol his 
estate, and all the citize ns m i dfoefghhourF ,"me nIffiih'wuineiTT't Qok 
part in the feast. Tliey'camped m tents, and thegoddess furmshed 
then! withmeal^bread, wine, and sweetmeats, and with a share of 
the hallowed dole of the sacrifice, and with a share of the game. For 
Xenophon’s lads and the lads of the neighbours used to hunt quarry 
for the feast, and men who liked would join in the chase. There was 
game both in the consecrated estate and in Mount Phoioe, wild 
swine, and gazelles, and stags. That estate has meadowland and 
wooded hills—good pasture for swine and goats, for cattle and 
horses; and the beasts of those who fare from Sparta to the Olym* 
pian festival—for the road wends through the place—have their 
fill of feasting. The temple, which is girt by a plantation of fruit 
trees, is a small model of the great temple of Ephesus; and the 
cypress-wood image is made in the fashion of the Ephesian image 
of gold.” Here Xenophon could lead a happy. uneventfuU ife. de¬ 
voted to sp ort and literature and the service of th e gods. 

At a casual glance theexpeaition ofCyrus may appear to belong 
not to Greek but to Persian history; and the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand may be deemed matter for a book of adventures, and a 
digression which needs some excuse in a history of Greece. But the 
story of the upgoing and the home-coming of Xenophon and his 
fellows is in truth no digression. It has been already pointed out 
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how vitally the interests of Hellas, according to human calc ula tion, 
were involved in the issue of Cunaxa; and how, if the arbitrament 
of fortune on that battlefield had been, other, the future of Greece 
might have been other too. But the whole episode—the upgoing, 
the battle, and the home-coming—has an importance, by no means 
problematical, which secures it a certain and conspicuous place in 
the procession of Grecian history. It is an epilogue to the invasion 
of Xerxes and a prologue to the conquest of Alexander. The Great 
King had carried his arms into Greece, and Greece had driven him 
hack; that was a leading epoch in the combat between Asia and 
Europe. The next epoch will be the retribution. The Greeks will 
carry their arms into Persia, and Persia will fail to repel them. The 
success of Alexander will be the answer to the defeat of Xerxes. For 
this answer the world has to wait for five generations; but in the 
meanwhile the expedition of the soldiers of Cyrus is a prediction, 
vouchsafed as it were by history, what the answer is to be. Xeno¬ 
phon’s Anabasis is the continuation of Herodotus; Xenophon and 
his band are the reconnoitrers who forerun Alexander. And this sig¬ 
nificance of the adventure, as a victory of Greece over Persia, was 
immediately understood. A small company of soldiers had marched 
unopposed to the centre of the Persian empire, where no Greek 
army had ever won its way before; they had defeated almost with¬ 
out a blow the overwhelming forces of the king within a few miles 
of his capital; and they had returned safely, having escaped from 
the hostile multitudes, which did not once dare to withstand their 
spears in open warfare. Such a display of Persian impotence sur¬ 
prised the world; and Greece might well despise the power whose 
resources a band of strangers had so successfully defied. No Hellenic 
city indeed had won a triumph over the barbarian; but all Hellenic 
cities alike had reason to be stirred by pride at a brilliant demon¬ 
stration of the superior excellence of the Greek to the Asiatic in 
courage, discipline, and capacity. The lesson had, as we shall see, its 
immediate consequences. Only a year or two passed, and it inspired 
a Spartan king—a man, indeed, of poor ability and slight perform¬ 
ance—to attempt to achieve the task which fate reserved for Alex¬ 
ander. But the moral effect of the Anabasis was lasting, and of 
greater import than the futile warfare of Agesilaus. Considering 
these bearings, we shall have not said too much if we say that the 
episode of the Ten Thousand, though a private enterprise so far as 
Hellas was concerned, and though enacted beyond the limits of the 
Hellenic world, yet occupies a more eminent place on the highway 
of Grecian history than the contemporary transactions of Athens 
and Sparta and the other states of Greece, 
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Sect. 3 . War of Sparta with Persia 

The enterprise of Cyrus had immediately affected the position 
and prospects of the Greek cities of Ionia. In accordance with their 
contract the Spartans had handed over the Asiatic cities to Persia, 
retaining only Abydus, on account of its strategic importance. 
Cyrus, however, bidding for Greek support, had instigated the 
Ionian cities to revolt from their satrap, Tissaphernes, and to place 
themselves under his protection. Tissaphernes was in time to save 
Miletus; but all the other cities received Greek garrisons, and thus, 
when Cyrus disappeared into the interior of Asia, they had practi¬ 
cally passed out of Persian control. After the defeat of Cyrus at 
Cunaxa. Tissaphernes returned to the Aegean coast as governor of 
all the districts winch hadbeerTunSer Cyrus, and with the general 
title of commander of Further Asia, implying supremacy over the 
adjacent satrapies. His first concern was to recover the Greek cities 
of the coast, and he attacked Cyme. The Asiatic Greeks werej rreal- 
ly alarmed, and they sentlo.Sparta.an appeal forjjsxprolection. 

The relations of Sparta to Persia were no longer the same; since 
the help given to Cyrus was an act of war against the king. The suc¬ 
cessful march of the Ten Thousand inspired Greece with a feeling 
of contempt for the strength of the Persian empire. The opportunity 
of plundering the wealthy satrapies of Pharnabazus and Tissa¬ 
phernes was a bait for Spartan cupidity; the prospect of gaining sig¬ 
nal successes against Persia appealed to Spartan ambition. These 
considerations induced Sparta to send an army to Asia, and this 
army was increased by the remains of the famous Ten Thousand, 
who (as already stated) crossed over from Thrace and entered the 
service of Sparta. Much might have been accomplished with a com¬ 
petent commander, but the general Thibron was unable to maintain 
discipline among his men, and the few successes achieved fell far 
short of Sparta’s reasonable hopes, Th ibron was superseded b v Der- 
cyllidas, a man who had the repute of bei ng un usually wily. Taking 
advantage of a misunderstanding between the two satraps, Dercyl- 
lidas made a truce with Tissaphernes and marched with all his 
forces into the province of Pharnabazus, against whom be had a 
personal grudge. A recent occurrence rendered it possible for him to 
get into his hands the Troad—or Aeolis, as it was called—with 
speed and ease. The government of this region had been grante d by 
Pharna bazus to Zenis, a native of Dardanus’^When he died', leaving 
a widow, a son, and daughter, Pharnabazus was about to choose 
another subsatrap; but the widow, whose name was Mania, present- 
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ed a petition that she should be permitted to fill the post •which her 
husband had held. “My .husb and,” she argued, "paidJus.lri.hutc 
punctually, and you thanked him for it. If I do as well, why should 
you appoint another ? If I am found unsatisfactory, you can remove 
me at any moment.” She fortified her arguments by large presents 
of money to the satrap, his officers, and concubines; and won her 
request. She gave Ph arnaba zus fulLsalisfaction by her regular pay¬ 
ments of tribute, and under her vigorous administration the Aeolid 
became a rich and well-defended land. A body of Greek mercenaries 
was maintained in her service, and immense treasures were stored in 
the strong mountain fortresses of Scepsis, Gergis, and Cebren. She 
even reduced some coast towns in the south of the Troad, and took 
part herself, like the Carian Artemisia, in military expeditions. But 
she had for son- in-law an ung rateful t raitor. Meidias of S cepsis, 
whom jhe_.trfia.ted with riustand affection. In order to possess him¬ 
self oTher power, he strgngledier, then killed herson, and laid hold 
of the three fortresses which controlled the district, along with all 
the treasure. But Pharnabazus refused to recognise the murderer of 
Mania, and .sent back thegiftsof Meidias with the message: “Keep 
the m till I co me to seize both them and you. Li fe would no t be 
wort h living if I avenged no t the deadi of Mania. 7 * 

AsJvJeidias was expecting with alarm the vengeance of Phama- 
bazus, the Spartan army appeared on the scene. Dercyllidasbecame 
master of the Aeolid without any opposition, sinceTEe garrisons of 
the ciBesTdidmrrt“acknowledge Meidias,—excepting only the forts of 
Scepsis, Gergis, and Cebren. The garrison of Cebren soon sur¬ 
rendered; at Scepsis, Meidias came forth to a conference, and Der- 
cyllidas, without waiting to confer, marched up to the gates of the 
town, so that Meidias, in the power of the enemy, could do nothing 
but order them to be opened; and his unwilling orders likewise 
threw open the gates of Gergis. His own private property was re¬ 
stored to Meidias, but all the treasures of Mania were appropriated 
by the Spartan general; for the property of Mania belonged to her 
master Pharnabazus, and was therefore the legitimate booty of the 
satrap’s enemy. This booty supplied Dercyllidas with pay for his 
eight thousand soldiers for nearly a year; and it was noticed that 
the conduct of the heroes of the Anabasis showed a signal improve¬ 
ment from this time forward. The Aeolid now served the Spartans 
against the satrapy of Pharnabazus somewhat as Decelea had 
served them in Attica; it was a fortified district' in the enemy’s 
country. Sparta, hoping that these successes would induce Persia 
to make terms and acquiesce in the freedom of the Greek cities, con- 
'•hided truces with Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, and sent up am- 
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bassadors to Susa to treat with the Great King. Dercyllidas mean- 
while crossed into Europe and occupied himself with restoring the 
cross-wall which defended Sestos and the other cities of the Cher¬ 
sonese against the incursions of the Thracians, the inhabitants 
gladly furnishing pay and food to the army. On returning to Asia, 
the Spartan commander captured, after a long siege, the strong 
town of Atarneus. Then by special orders from home he proceeded 
to Caria. 

The Spartan overtures were heard unfavourably at Susa, for the 
king had been persuaded by his able satrap Pharnabazus to prose¬ 
cute the war by sea. The Spartans could not cope in mere numbers 
with the fleet which Phoenicia and Cyprus could furnish him; blit 
everything would depend on the commander. Here fortune played 
into his hands. There was an enemy of Sparta, an experienced naval 
officer, who was ready to compass heaven and earth to work the 
downfall of her supremacy. The At henian admiral Conon , whom 
we last saw escaping from .the surpri se of Aegospotami , was burning 
to avenge the disgrace of that fatal day. He had found hospitality 
and protection at the court of Evagoras, king of the Cyprian 
Salamis; and through him had entered into communication with 
Ctesias, the Greek physician, whom we already met at Cunaxa. 
Ctesias had the ear of the queen-mother Parysatis, and through her 
influence and the advice of Pharnabazus Conon was appointed to 
command a fleet of 300 ships which was prepared in Phoenicia and 
Cilicia. Under his command, such a numerous navy was extremely 
formidable, but the Lacedaemonian government does not seem to 
have realised the danger, owing perhaps to their experience of the 
ineffectiveness of previous Persian armaments; and they committed 
the mistake of throwing all their vigour into the land warfare, and 
neglecting their sea-power, which was absolutely vital for the main¬ 
tenance of their supremacy. But when Conon, not waiting for the 
complete equipment of the fleet, sailed to Caunus in Caria with 
forty ships, the Spartans were obliged to move. They sent a fleet of 
120 ships under Pharax to blockade Caunus and Conon’s galleys in 
the harbour, and ordered Dercyllidas to Caria. The joint forces of 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus first raised the siege of Caunus and 
then confronted Dercyllidas in the valley of the Maeander. A panic 
which seized some of the troops of the Spartan general might have 
been fatal, but the reputation of the Ten Thousand, whose valour 
Tissaphernes had experienced, rendered that satrap unwilling to 
risk a battle, and a'conference issued in an armistice. But Sparta 
had now decided to conduct the war against Persia with greater 
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vigour and on a larger scale; and Dercyllidas had to make way for 
no less a successor than one of the Spartan kings. 

Agesilaus, who now comes upon the scene, had been recently Agesilaus. 
raised to the regal dignity in unusual circumstances. When Lysan- Revolu- 
der retired from public affairs to visit the temple of Zeus Ammon, he ^heme of 
had neither discarded ambition nor lost his influence. He conceived Lysander. 
the plan of making a change in the Spartan constitution which can 
hardly be described as less than revolutionary. The idea was that 
the kingship should be no longer confined to the Eurysthenid and 
Proclid families in which it was hereditary by law, but that the 
kings should be elected from all Heraclids. The Spa rtan king was 
no t a king in our sen se of the word; he w aa not a sovere ign, he was 
rather a grand offic er of jstate; but the scheme to make the office 
elective, mstead“olTiereditary ) was nevertheless momentous. It 
meant immediately that Lysander should hold the military func¬ 
tions which belonged to the kings, the command of the army 
abroad, for life; he could no longer be deposed or recalled at the end 
of a term of office. And in the hands of a man like Ly saaderJhiS 
perm anent office mi ght be come somethi ng very different from what 
it was in th e hands of the ord inary Proclid or Eurysthenid; the pro¬ 
portion between the power of king and ephor might be considerably 
shifted. Lysander’s project might well have proved the first step to a 
sort of principate; which might have partially adapted Spartan in¬ 
stitutions to the requirements of an imperial state. Lysander did not 
conceive the possibility of carrying this bold innovation by a coup 
d'etat; his plan was to bring religious influence to bear on the au¬ 
thorities; and he secretly employed his absence from Sparta in 
attempting to enlist the most important oracles in favour of his de- 
sign. But the oracles received his proposal coldly; it sounded far 
too audacious. He succeeded, however, in winning over some of the 
Delphic prieBts, who aided him to invent oracles for his purpose: a 
rumour was spread that certain sacred and ancient records were pre¬ 
served at Delphi, never to be revealed until a son of Apollo ap¬ 
peared to claim them; and at the same time people began to hear 
of the existence of a you th named Sile nus, whos e mother vou ched 
that ApollfLwas his sire. But the ingenious plot broke down at the 
lastmoment; one of the confedgatcajid nnt. pUv his part; and the 
oracles beari ng on the Spartan kingship were never revealed . Lysan- The plot 
der then aban ^nedliis revolutionary i dea, a nd took advantage of 
the death of king Agis to secure the sceptre f ora man whom he cal- 
culatecTBSToilld direct and control. The kingship descended, in the 
natural course, on Leotychid as, the son of Agis; but it was common- 1 
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1 y believed that this you th wa s illegitimate, being really the, son of 
Al cibiade s. There were doubts on the matter; but the suspicion was 
strong enough to enable the half-brother oj Agis, Agesilaus^up- 
ported by the influence of L ysander, to oust his nephew and assume 
the sceptre. 

Lysander was deceived in his man; the new king was not of the 
metal to be the kingmaker’s tool. Agesilaus had hitherto shown only 
one side of his character. He had observed all the ordinances of 
Lycurgus from his youth up; had performed all duties with cheerful 
obedience; had shown himself singularly docile and gentle; had 
never asserted or put himself forward among his fellow-citizens. But 
the mask of Spartan discipline covered a latent spirit of pride and 
ambition which no one suspected. Agesilaus,-though.strong and 
courageous, was of in signi ficant staturejnd lame. When he claimed 
the throne^ an objection was raised on the ground of his deformity; 
for an oracle had once solemnly warned Lacedaemon to beware of a 
halt reign. But like all sacred weapons this oracle could be blunted 
or actually turned against the adversaries. The god did not mean, 
said Lysander, physical lameness; but the reign of one who was not 
truly descended from Heracles. Yet those Spartans who believed in 
literal interpretation of divine words were ill content with the 
preference of Agesilaus. 

The new king displayed remarkable discretion and policy by his 
general demeanour of deferential respect to the other authorities. 
This had the greater effect, as the kings were generally wont to 
make up by their haughty manners for their want of real power. 
Agesilaus made himself popular with everybody, and he maintained 
as king the simplicity which had marked his life as a private citizen. 
He was unswervingly true to his friends; but this virtue declined to 
vice, when he upheld his partisans in acts of injustice. 

Not long after his accession, a serious incident occurred which 
gives us a glimpse of the social condition of the Lacedaemonian 
state at this period and shows that while the government was strug¬ 
gling to maintain its empire abroad, it was menaced at home by 
dangers which the existence of that empire rendered graver every 
year. Commerce with the outside world and acquisition of money 
had promoted considerable inequalities in wealth; and in conse¬ 
quence the number of Peers or fully enfranchised Spartan citizens 
was constantly diminishing, while the class of those who had be¬ 
come too poor to pay their scot to the syssitia was proportionally 
growing. These disqualified citizens were not degraded to the rank 
of Perioeci; they formed a separate class and were named Inferi¬ 
ors: a stroke of luck might at any moment enable one of them to 
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pay his subscription, and restore him to full citizenship. But the 
Inferiors naturally formed a class of malcontents; and the narrow, 
ever narrowing, oligarchy of Peers had to fear that they might make 
common cause with the Perioeci and Helots and conspire against 
the state. Such a conspiracy was hatched, but was detected in its 
first stage through the efficient system of secret police which was 
established at Sparta. The prime mover seems to have been a young 
ma n of the Inferio r class named Cinad on, of gre at strength and 
bravery. The ephors learned from an informer that Cinadon "had 
cdlled his attention in the market-place to the small number of 
Spartans compared with the multitude of their enemies —one per¬ 
haps in a hundred. All alike, Inferiors, Neodamodes, Perioeci, 
Helots, were, according to Cinadon, his accomplices; “for hear any 
of them talk about the Spartans, he talks as if he could eat them 
raw.” And when Cinad on was asked where the con s pirators would 
find arms, he pointed to the shops of the ironsmiihs in the market- 
placeTand added that every workman and husbandman possessed 
tdcfls. On the ground of information which was perhaps more pre¬ 
cise than this, the ephors sent for Cinadon, whom they had often 
employed on police service, and sent him on a mission of this kind, 
but with an escort which arrested him on the road, put him to the 
torture, and wrung from him the names of his accomplices. It 
would have been dangerous to arrest him in Sparta and so spread 
the alarm before the names of the others were known. Asked why 
he conspired, Cinadon said: "I wjshed to be inferior to none in 
Sparta.” He was scourged round the"citv. atld ptl t to death w ith 
his fellows. 

Recollecting the histories of other states we cannot forbear 
wondering that an ambitious general like Lysander did not attempt 
to use for his own purposes this mass of discontent^ into which 
Cinadon’s abortive conspiracy opens a glimpse. There was some¬ 
thing in the Spartan air which made a peer rarely capable of dis¬ 
loyalty to the privileges of his own class. 

Sect. 4 . Asiatic Campaigns op Agesilaus. Battle op Cnidus 

It was arranged that Agesjlaus should take the place of Der cvl- 
lidas; that he should take wit 3 T him al'drce*qjF 2000 Neodamod es. 
and a military coun cil of thirty Spart ans, including L y s a nder. 

In the Spartan projects at this juncture we can observe very 
clearly the effect of the episode of the expedition of Cyrus and the 
Ten Thousand in revolutionising the attitude of Greece towards 
Persia and spreading the idea that Persia was really weak. The 
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Spartan leaders seemed to have regarded the lands of the Great 
King as a field of easy conquest for a bold Greek. King Agesilaus, 
especially, who now began to disclose the consuming quality of 
ambition, dreamed of dethroning the Great King himself, and felt 
no doubt that he would at least speedily deliver the Asiatic coast 
from Persian control. But be lived sixty years too soon; and in any 
case this respectable Spartan was not the man to settle the “eternal 
question.” He regarded himself as a new Agamemnon going forth 
to capture a new Troy; and, to make the illusion of resemblance 
complete, he sailed with part of his army to Aulis, to offer sacrifice 
there in the temple of Artemis as the “king of men” had done be¬ 
fore the sailing of the Greeks to Ilium. If Agesilaus had subverted 
the Persian empire, the sacrifice at Aulis would have seemed an 
interesting instance of a great man’s confidence in Ms own star. 
But the performance of Agesilaus can only provoke the mirth of 
history, especially as the solemnity was not successfully carried 
out. The Spartan king had not asked the permission of the The¬ 
bans to sacrifice in the temple; and a body of armed men inter¬ 
rupted the proceedings and compelled him to desist. It was_aa 
ins ult which Agesilaus n everJorgave to Thebes. 

Lysander expected that the real command in the war would de¬ 
volve upon himself, and on arriving in Asia he acted on that as¬ 
sumption. He was soon, undeceived. Agesilaus had no intention of 
being merely a nominal chief; and be checked his councillor’s self- 
sufficiency by invariably refusing the petitions which were pre¬ 
sented to him through Lysander. This policy was effectual; Lysan¬ 
der, smarting under the humiliation, was sent at bis own request on 
a separate mission to the Hellespont, where he did useful work for 
Sparta. The satraps in the meantime had renewed with Agesilaus 
the truce they had made with Dercyllidas, but it was soon broken 
by Tissaphemes. Agesilaus made a feint of inarching into Caria, 
and then suddenly, when Tissaphemes bad completed his .disposi¬ 
tions for defence, turned northwards to P hrygia and invad ed the 
satrapy of Pharnabazus. Here he accom plished nothin g of abiding 
impnr+anr* W. spnirpd fl jv ast quantity of booty , with which he 
enriched his friends and favourites—it was no temptation to him¬ 
self. The historian Xenophon, who has left us a special work on the 
life and character of Agesilaus, tells many anecdotes of this cam¬ 
paign, to illustrate the merits of his hero. Those incidents which 
bring out his humanity have more than a personal interest fear us; 
they must be taken in connexion with the general fact that the 
•Greeks of the fourth century were more humane than the Greeks 
of the fifth. We are told that Agesilaus protected his captives 
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against ill-usage; they were to be treated as men, not as criminals, 
sometimes slave-merchants, fleeing out of the way of his army, 
abandoned on the roadside little children whom they had bought. 
Instead of leaving these to perish by wolves or hunger, Agesilaus 
had them removed and given in charge to natives who were too old 
to be carried into captivity. But Agesilaus did not scruple to use 
the captives, without regard to their feelings, as “object-lessons” 
for his own soldiers. At Ephesus, where the winter was passed in 
drill, he conceived the idea of showing his troops the diff erence be¬ 
tween good and bad tra ining. He caused the prisoners to be put up 
for auction naked, so that the Greek soldiers might see the inferior 
muscles, the white skin, and the soft limbs of the Asiatics whose 
bodies were never exposed to the weather nor hardened by regular 
gymnastic discipline. The spectacle impressed thejjcegks with 
their own superiority; but it was an outrage, though not intended 
as such, on'EBe'captives; for, while all Greeks habitually stripped 
for exercise, Asiatics think it a shame to be seen naked. 

Having organised a force of cavalry during the winter, Agesilaus 
took the field in spring, and gaine d a victory over Tissaphe rnes on 
the Pactolus, near Sardis. The general ill-success of’Tissaphernes 
was made a matter of complaint at Susa. The qu een-mother Pa rv- 
sq±is, who had never forgiven him for the part he played in the 
disaster of her beloved Cyrus, m ade all ef f orts to procure his d own- 
fall; and Tithraustes was sent to the coast to succeed him and 
pul pym to dp ath. An offer was now made by Tithraustes to Agesi¬ 
laus, which it would have been wise to accept. He was required to 
leave Asia, on condition that the Greek cities should enjoy complete 
autonomy, paying only their original tribute to Persia. Agesilaus 
could not agree without consulting his government at home, and 
an armistice of six months was concluded,—an armistice with 
Tithraustes, not with Persia; for Agesilaus was left free to turn his 
arms against Pharnabazus. 

In his second campaign in Phrygia, the Spartan king was sup¬ 
ported by a Paphlagonian prince named Otys, as well as by Spith- 
ridates, a Persian noble whom Lysander had induced to revolt. The 
province was ravaged up to the walls of Dascylion, where Pharna- 
bazus resided, and the Spartan troops wintered in the rich parks of 
the neighbourhood, well supplied with birds and fish. The train of 
Pharnabazus, who moved about the country with, all Ms furniture, 
was captured; but a dispute over the spoil alienated the oriental 
allies of Age silau s, who was the more deeply chagrined at their de¬ 
parture, as he was warmly a ttached to a beautiful youth , the son of 
Spithridates, The Greek occupation of Phrygia was brought to an 
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end by an interesting scene—an interview between the Persian 
satrap and the Lacedaemonian general. Agesilausarrived first at the 
appoin ted place an d sat down on the grass to wait. Then_the ser¬ 
va nts of Pharnab azus appeared &n <3 .began to spread lu xuri ous car- 
pet s for thei r master. But Pharnabazus seeing the simple seat of 
Agesilaus went and sat down beside - him. They shook hands, and 
Pharnabazus made a speect~bf dignified remonstrance. “I was the 
faithful ally of Sparta when she was at war with Athens; I helped 
her to victory; I never played her false, like Tissaphernes; and now, 
for all this, you have brought me to such a plight that I cannot get a 
dinner in my own province save by picking up what you leave. All 
my parks and h unting grounds andjhouses y ou have rava ged nr 
burnt. Is t his justice or gratitude?” After a long silence, Agesilaus 
explained that being at war with the Gre at King h e had to t reat all 
Persian territory as hostile; but invited {Eesatrap to throw off his 
allegiance and become an ally of Sparta. “If the king sends another 
governor and puts me under him,” said Pharnabazus, “then I shall 
be glad to become your friend and ally, but now, while I hold this 
post of command for him, I shall make war upon you with all my 
strength.” Agesilaus was delighted with this becoming reply. “I will 
quit your territory at once,” he said, “and wffiiespect it in future, 
so lo ng as I have oth e rs to make war upon.” Parewells were said and 
Pharnabazus rode away; but his han dsome so n, dropping Jjehind, 
said to Agesilaus, “I make you my guest,” and gavejum a javelin. 
Agesilaus accepted the proffered friendship and gave in exchange 
the ornam ents of his secretary ’s horse. The incident had a sequel. 
In later years this young Persian, ill-treated by his brothers, fled for 
refuge to Greece, and did not seek in vain the prot ection of his 
guest^fpendjvgesilaus. 

His success in Phrygia rendered Agesilaus more than ever dis¬ 
posed to attempt conquests in the interior of Asia Minor. But in 
the meantime he had mismanaged matters of greater moment. Be¬ 
fore he marched against Pharnabazus, he had received a message 
from Sparta, committing to him the supreme command by sea. The 
preparation of an adequate fleet was urgent. Conon, with eighty 
(395 b.c.) sail—the rest of the armament was not yet completed—had induced 

Rhodes to revolt and had captured a corn fleet which an Egyptian 
prince had despatched to the Lacedaemonians. Agesilaus took 
measures for the equipment of a fleet of 120 triremes at the expense 
of the cities of the islands and coast-land; but he committed the 
blunder of entrusting the command to Pisander, his brother-in-law, 
a man of no experience. After his Phrygian expedition, Agesilaus 
had been himself recalled to Europe for reasons which will presently 
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be related; while Pharnabazus went to discharge the functions of 
joint-admiral with Conon, who had visited Susa in person, to 
stimulate Persian zeal and obtain the necessary funds. In. the middle 
of the summer the fleet of Conon. and Pharnabazus, having left Cili- 
dan waters, appeared off the coast of the Cnidian peninsula. The 
numbers are uncertain, but the Persian fleet was overwhelmingly 
larger than that of Pisander, who sailed out from Cnidus to oppose 
it with desperate courage. The result could not be doubtful. Pisan- 



Fio. 76.—Coin of Cnidus (obverse). Head of Aphrodite. Fig. 77.—Coin of 
Elis (obverse). Head of Hera [legend: FA]. 

der’s Asiatic contingents deserted him without fighting, and of the 
rest the greater part were taken or sunk. Pisander fell in the action. 
The Greek cities of Asia expelled the Spartan garrisons and ack¬ 
nowledged the overlordship of Persia. Thus Conon, in the guise of a 
Persian admiral, avenged Athens and undid the victory of the 
Aegospotami in a battle which was almost as easily won. The mari¬ 
time power of Sparta was destroyed, and the unstable foundations 
of her empire undermined. 

Sect. 5. Sparta at the Gates or the Peloponnesus (the 
“Corinthian War”) 

At the same time, she was suffering serious checks nearer home. 
While Agesilaus was meditating his wonderful schemes against 
Persia, war had broken out in Greece between Sparta and her allies; 
and the turn it took rendered it imperative to recall him from Asia. 
It is necessary to go back a little to explain. 

After the battle of the Goat’s River, Sparta had kept for herself 
all the fruits of victory. She had taken over the maritime empire of 
her prostrate foe, and enjoyed its tribute. Her allies had got no¬ 
thing; and yet they had made far greater sacrifices than Sparta her¬ 
self throughout the Peloponnesian war. Any demands made by 
Corinth and other allies who had borne the burden and heat of those 
years were haughtily rejected. Lacedaemon felt herself strong 
enough to treat her former friends with contempt. She further ex- 
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hibited her despotic temper by her proceedings within the Pelopon¬ 
nesus against those who had displeased her. Elis had given her re¬ 
peated and recent grounds of offence, and Elis was now chastised. 
King Agis invaded and ravaged the country, and imposed severe 
conditions on the Eleans. They were deprived of their Triphylian 
territory, of Cyllene their port, and of other places; and were com¬ 
pelled to pull down the incomplete fortifications of their city. The 
only grace accorded to them was that they should still have the 
privilege of conducting the Olympian festival. The Spartans in¬ 
dulged another grudge by expelling from Naupactus and Cephal- 
lenia the residue of the Messenians, who had settled in those places. 

The exercise of authority within the Peloponnesus was regarded 
by Sparta as an ordering of her own domain; but she also began 
vigorously to assert her power in the north of Greece. She resusci¬ 
tated into new life her colony of Heraclea, near Thermopylae, and 
pushing into Thessaly she placed a Lacedaemonian garrison and 
harmost in Pharsalus. 

When war broke out between Persia and Sparta, it was the policy 
of Persia to excite a war in Greece against her enemy, and fan the 
smouldering discontent of the secondary Greek powers into a flame. 
The satrap Tithraustes sent a Rhodian agent, named Timocrates, 
with fifty talents to bribe the leading statesmen of the chief cities to 
join Persia in a league of hostility against Sparta. Timocrates visit¬ 
ed Argos, Corinth, and Thebes, and gained over some of the most 
influential people. But it really required only an assurance of Per¬ 
sian co-operation, and then a favourable occasion, to raise a general 
resistance to the ascendency of Lacedaemon. The first aggression, 
however, came from Lacedaemon herself. A trifle, a border dispute 
between Phocis and Opuntian Locris, furnished the occasion, the 
Locrians appealing to Thebes, the Phocians to Lacedaemon, for 
support. The Lacedaemonians, according to their friend Xenophon, 
rejoiced to have a pretext for attacking Thebes and chastising her 
insolence. A double invasion of Boeotia was arranged, king Pausa- 
nias advancing from the south, and Lysander coming down from 
Heraclea, on the north. 

Thus threatened, Thebes turned for aid to her old enemy for 
whose utter destruction she had pleaded a few years agone. Athens 
had been steadily recovering a measure of her prosperity; the oli¬ 
garchical party seems to have already merged its own ambitions in 
loyalty to the democratic majority which had shown such gener¬ 
osity in the day of its triumph; and in the debate on the Theban 
request for aid, men of all parties alike voted to seize the oppor¬ 
tunity for attempting to break free from Spartan rule. The decision 
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was felt to be bold, since the Piraeus was unfortified; but there was 
also a feeling that the tide was at the flood—Conon was sailing the 
southeastern seas, Rhodes had revolted,—the moment must not be 
lost. So there was concluded an “eternal alliance between the Boeo¬ 
tians and Athenians”; the phrase, pregnant with the irony of his¬ 
tory, has been preserved on a fragment of the original treaty-stone, 
and it shows at least the enthusiastic hopes of the hour. 

When Lysander approached Boeotia, he was joined by Orcho- 
menus, which was always bitterly ho stile to Theban supremacy in 
Boeotia. He and Pausanias had - arranged to meet near Haliartus, 
which is about half-way between Thebes and Orchomenus. It is un¬ 
certain whether Lysander was too soon or Pausanias too’late; but 
Lysander arrived in the district of Haliartus first and attacked the 
town. From their battlements the men of Haliartus could descry a 
band of Thebans coming along the road from, Thebes, some time 
before the danger was visible to their assailants; and they suddenly 
sallied forth from the gates. Taken by surprise and attacked on 
botixjjides, Lysander’s men wer e, driven back, and Lysander was 
slain. His death was a loss to Sparta, which she could not make 
good. He had made her empire such as it was; and she had no other 
man of first-rate ability. But the death of the Spartan Lysander 
was no loss to Greece. 

Pausanias soon came up, and his first object was to recover the 
corse of his dead colleague. He was strong enough to extort this 
from the Thebans and Haliartians, but an Athenian army came up 
at the same moment to their assistance, under the leadership of 
Thrasybulus. Pausanias was in a difficult predicament. To fight 
meant to incur defeat; but to acknowledge weakness by asking for 
a burial truce was galling to Spartan pride. A council of war, how¬ 
ever, decided to beg for a truce; and, when the Thebans, contrary 
to usage, would grant ft only on condition that the Peloponnesian 
army should leave Boeotia, the terms were accepted. The Spartans 
vented their sorrow for the loss of Lysander in anger against their 
king, tie was condem ned to death for h avi ng failed to keep tryst 
with Lysander and for 'h aving^declinhd baffle. It i£~ not clear 
whether the"first charge waiTwell founded; as for the second, no 
prudent general could have acted otherwise. Pausanias, who bad 
discreetly refrained from returning to Sparta, spent the rest of his 
life as an exile at Tegea. 

The result of this double blow to the Spartans—their prestige 
tarnished and their ablest general fallen—was the conclusion .of a 
league against her by the four most important states. Thebes and 
Athens were now joined by Corinth and Argos. This alliance was 
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soon increased by the adhesion of the Euboeans, the Acamanians, 
the Chalcidians of Thrace, and other minor states. Perhaps the 
most active spirit in this insurgent movement was the Theban Isme- 
nias. This leader succeeded in expelling the Spartans from their 
northern post Heraclea, and spreading the Theban alliance among 
the peoples of those regions. Sparta lost her foothold in Thessaly, 
and the Phocians, who were under the protection of a Spartan har- 
most, were defeated. 

Thus the situation of Greece and the prospects of Sparta were 
completely changed. The allies, when spring came, gathered to¬ 
gether their forces 1 at the Isthmus, and it was proposed by one bold 
Corinthian to march straight on Sparta and “burn out the wasps in 
their nest.” But the Lacedaemonians were already advancing 
through Arcadia to Sicyon, from which place they crossed over, by 
Nemea, to the southern shores of the Saronic gulf—a movement 
somewhat hampered by the allies, who had reached Nemea. The 
allies then look up a post near Corinth, and a battle was fought. The 
number of combatants on each side was unusually large for a Greek 
battle. The Spartans on their wing decisively routed the Athenians, 
and though on the other wing their subjects were routed, it was dis¬ 
tinctly a Spartan victory. The losses of the Confederates were more 
than twice as great as those of their foes. Some unrecorded feat of 
arms was achieved in this battle by five Athenian horsemen who lost 
their lives; and in the burying-ground outside the Dipylon Gate of 
Athens, we may still see the funeral monument of one of these “five 
knights,” Dexileos . a youth of twenty who is portrayed, according 
to Greek habit, not in the moment of bis death but in the moment of 
victory, spearing a hoplite who has fallen under his horse’s hoofs. 
Strategically, the Confederates lost nothing, the victors gained 
nothing by the battle of Corinth. The Isthmus was left under the 
control of the Confederates, who were now free to oppose Agesilaus 
in Boeotia. 

For Agesilaus was bearing down on Boeotia. The battle of Hali- 
artus and the events which followed had decided the ephors to recall 
him from Asia, his presence being more pressingly needed in 
Europe; and with a heavy heart he was constrained to abandon his 
dazzling visions of Persian conquest. Agamemnon had to return to 
Mycenae without having taken Troy. He marched overland by a 
route which no army had traversed since the expedition of Xerxes, 
through Thrace and Macedonia. At Amphipolis he received the 

1 Amounting altogether to 24,000 hoplites, 1550 cavalry, besides light troopB. 
The Lacedaemonian forces at the battle of Corinth were 13,500 hoplites, 600 
cavalry. 
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news of the victory of Corinth, not excessively inspiriting. But even 
as he marched the fate of his country’s empire was being decided. 
The victory of Conon at Cnidus was the knell of the amb itions of 
Agesilaus. When his army reached Chaeronea the sun suffered an 
eclipse; and the meaning of the phenomenon was explained by the 
news, which presently arrived, of the battle of Cnidus. To conceal 
from his army the full import of this news was the first duty of the 
general; and the second was to hasten on a battle, while it could 
still be concealed. Agesilaus had been reinforced by some contin¬ 
gents from Lacedaemon, as well as by troops from Phocis and Or- 
chomenus; but his main force consisted of the soldiers whom he had 
brought from Asia, among whom were some of the famous Ten 
Thousand, including Xenophon himself. The Confederate army 
which had fought at Corinth was now in Boeotia, though hardly in 
the same strength, as a garrison must have been left to defend their 
important position near the Isthmus. The Confederates established 
their camp in the district of Coronea, a favourable spot for blocking 
against a foe the road which leads to Thebes from Phods and the 
valley of the Cephisus. On the field where the Boeotians had thrown 
off Athenian rule half a century before, Athenians and Boeotians 
now joined to throw off the domination of Lacedaemon. Agesilaus 
advanced from the Cephisus. He commanded his own right wing, 
and the Argives who were on the Confederate left fled before him 
without striking a blow. On the other side, the Thebans on the Con¬ 
federate right routed the Orchomenians on the Lacedaemonian left. 
Then the two victorious right wings wheeling round met each other, 
and the real business of the day began. The object of Agesilaus was 
to prevent the Thebans from joining and rallying their friends. The 
encounter of the hoplites is described as incomparably terrible by 
Xenophon, who was himself engaged in it. Agesilaus, whose bodily 
size was hardly equal to such a fray, was trodden underfoot, and 
rescued by the bravery of his bodyguard. The pressure of the deep 
column of the Thebans pushed a way through the Lacedaemonian 
array. Agesilaus was left master of the field; he erected a trophy; 
and the Confederates asked for the burial truce. But though the 
battle of Coronea, like the battle of Corinth, was a technical victory 
for the Spartans, history must here again offer her congratulations 
to the side which was, superficially, defeated. In the chief action of 
the day, the Thebans had displayed superiority and thwarted the 
attempt of their enemy to cut them off. It was a great moral encour¬ 
agement to Thebes for future warfare with Lacedaemon, And im¬ 
mediately, it was a distihct success for the Confederate^. When an 
aggressor cannot follow up his victory, the victory is strategically 
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■equivalent to a repulse. Agesilaus immediately evacuated Boeotia— 
that was the result of Coronea. He crossed over to the Peloponnesus 
from Delphi, as the Confederates commanded the road by Corinth. 

It was round Corinth that the struggle of the next years mainly 
centred, in fitting accordance with the object of the war. Sparta was 
fighting for domination beyond the Peloponnesus; her enemies were 
fighting to keep her within the Peloponnesus. The most effective 
way of accomplishing this design was to hold the gates of the penin¬ 
sula, between the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, and not let her 
pass out With this view long walls were built binding Corinth, on 
the one hand with its western port Lechaeon, and on the other with 
.its eastern port at Cenchreae. Thus none could pass from the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus into Northern Greece without dealing with the defenders 
of these fortifications. Never had La cedaem on be en more hel pless; 
almost a pris oner in h er.peninsula, and her maritime empire dis¬ 
solved. This momentary paralysis of Lacedaemon proved the sal¬ 
vation of Athens. 

The restoration of Athens to her place among the independent 
powers of Greece at this juncture came about by curious means. 
The satrap Pharnabazus who had done so much to aid Lysander in 
destroying her, now helped to bring about her resurrection. He had 
not forgiven Sparta for the injury which Agesilaus had inflicted on 
his province, and this rankling resentment was kept alive by the 
circumstance that, while the other Asiatic cities had unanimously 
declared against Sparta after the battle of Cnidus, Abydus alone 
held out against himself under the Spartan Dercyllidas. He exhib¬ 
ited his wrath by accompanying Conon and the fleet, in the follow¬ 
ing spring, to the shores of Greece, to ravage the Spartan territory 
and to encourage and support the Confederates. A Persian satrap 
within sight of Corinth and Salamis was a strange sight for Greece. 
His revengefulness .stood Athens in good stead. When he returned 
home, he allowed Conon to retain the fleet and make use of it to 
rebuild the Long Walls of Athens and fortify the Piraeus, He even 
supplied money to inflict this crushing blow on Sparta, a blow which 
completely undid the chief result of the Peloponnesian war. The 
two long parallel walls connecting Athens with the Piraeus were 
rebuilt; 2 the port was again made defensible; and the Athenians 
could feel once more that they were a free and independent people 
In the Grecian world. Conon who had wrought out their delive rance 
erected a temple to^ the Cxiidian Aphrodite in fHe~Piraeusj’ as a 
monum ent of his great'vi ctory. Never since fhe dayof Salamis was 

* The building of the walla was begun before the battle of Cnidus; the com¬ 
pletion was due to Conon. 
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there such cause for rejoicing at Athens as when the fortifications 
were completed at the end of the autumn. As rebuilder of the walls 
Conon might claim to be a second Themistocles. But the compari¬ 
son only reminds us of the change which had come over Greece in a 
hundred years. It was through Persian support that Athens now 
under the auspices of Conon regained in part the position, which 
she had won by her championship of Hellas against Persia under 
the auspices of Themistocles. She did not regain her former ascend¬ 
ency or her former empire, but she was restored to an equality with 
the other powerful states of Greece; she could feel herself the peer 
of Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, and of Sparta, now that Sparta had 
fallen from her high estate. The Athenians could now calmly main¬ 
tain that defiance which they had boldly offered to Sparta by their 
alliance with Thebes. About the same time the northern islands of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyrus seem to have been reunited to Athens, 
and she recovered her control of Delos which the Spartans had 
taken from her. Chios too became her ally. 

It was of vital importance to the Lacedaemonians to gain com¬ 
mand of the gates of the Peloponnesus by capturing some part of 
the line of defence; and thus Corinth becomes the centre of interest. 

The Lacedaemonians established their headquarters at Sicyon, and 
from this base made a series of efforts to break through the lines of 
Corinth—efforts which were ultimately successful. Unluckily the 
chronology is obscure; and it cannot be decided whether these oper¬ 
ations were partly concurrent with, or altogether subsequent to, the 
rebuilding of the Long Walls of Athens. In Corinth itself there was 
a considerable party favourable to Sparta. This party seems to have 
arranged a plot for violently overthrowing the oligarchy which was 
in power; but the design was suspected and prevented by the gov¬ 
ernment, who caused the friends of Sparta to be massacred in cold 
blood, in the market-place and theatre, on the last day of the feast 
of Euclea. The Corinthian government at the same time drew closer Union of 
the bonds which attached it to the enemies of Sparta. By a remark- ^ mfl> 
able measure Corinth and Argos united themselves into a federal Argos 
state; the boundary pillars were pulled up; the citizens enjoyed ,< 39 a 
common rights. It would he interesting to know how this federal 
constitution was framed; but such an union had no elements of en¬ 
durance; it was merely a political expedient. 

A considerable number of the pbilo-Laconian party had escaped; PraxEtas 
some still remained in the city; and these now managed to open a Corinth, 
gate in the western wall and admit P raxit as, the commander at 
Sicyon, with a Lacedaemonian mora of 600 hoplites, Prasitas 
secured his position between the two walls by constructing h ditch 
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and palisade, across the intermural space, on the side of Corinth. 
The Corinthians and their allies came down from the city; the pali¬ 
sade was torn up; a battle was fought; and the Lacedaemonians, 
completely victorious, captured the town of Lechaeon, though not 
the port. Praxitas then pulled down part of the walls, and made in¬ 
cursions into the Corinthian territory on the side of the Saronic bay. 
But when winter set in, he disbanded his army, without malting any 
provision for keeping the command of the Isthmus; and the Athe¬ 
nians canr:, with carpenters and masons, and repaired the breach in 
the walls. 

A warfare of raids was at the same time constantly carried on by 
the hostile parties, from their posts at Corinth and Sicyon. In this 
warfare a force of mercenaries, trained and commanded by the 
Athenian Iphicrates, was especially conspicuous. They were armed 
as peltasts, with light shield and javelin, and this armour was far 
better suited for the conditions of camp life and the duties of the 
professional soldier, than the armour of a hoplite. The employment 
of mercenaries had been growing,—destined ultimately to supplanc 
the institution of citizen armies. It was the wilder parts of Greece, 
like Crete, Aetolia, Acamania, that chiefly supplied the mercenary 
troops. Ip hicrates of Rhamn us. an officer of great energy and talent, 
recognised the importance of the professional peltast as a new 
element in Hellenic warfare, and immortalised his name in military 
history by reforming the peltast’s equipment. His improvements 
consisted in lengthening the sword and the javelin, and introducing 
a kind of light leggings, known as “Iphicratid” boots. It is difficult 
to appreciate the full import of these changes; but they were clearly 
meant to unite effectiveness of attack with rapidity of motion. 

This enterprising officer and his peltasts won the chief honours 
of the “Cori nthian W ar.” Ag esilaus had been sent out to gain some 
mor e perm anent successes than those which had been achieved by 
PrajatSSTHis brotEer'Teleutias co-operat ed with him_by sea; the 
Long Walls were sTornffidy and the port ofLecEaeon was captured. 
In the following year he went forth again. It was the time of the 
Isthmian festival, and the games were about to be held in the pre¬ 
cincts of Poseidon at Isthmus. Agesilaus marched thither, interrupt¬ 
ed the Corinthians and Argives who were beginning the celebration, 
and presided at the contest himself. When he retired, the Corin¬ 
thians came and celebrated the festival over again; some athletes 
won the same race twice. 

Agesilaus then captured the port of Piraeo n. on the promontory 
which forms the northern side of the inmost recess of the Corinthian 
gulf. The importance of this capture lav in the fact that Piraeon 
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connected Corinth with her allies in Boeotia; its occupation was a 
threat to Boeotia; and the Bo eotians immediately sent envoys to 
Agesilays. The position was now reversed; the Spartans command¬ 
ed the Isthmus passage, and by possessing Sicyon, Piraeon, Lechae- 
on, as well as Sidon and Crommyon on the Saronic gulf, they entire¬ 
ly closed in Corinth, except on the side of Argolis. If Agesilaus felt 
himself the arbiter of Greece, his triumph was short. The situation 
was rescued by Iphicrates. 

In the garrison at Lechaeon there were some men of Amydae, 
whose custom and privilege it was to return to their native place to 
keep the local feast of Hyacinthus. The time of this feast was now 
at hand, and they set out to return home by Sicyon and Arcadia, 
the only way open to them. But as it was not safe for a handful of 
men to march under the walls of Corinth, they were escorted most 
of the way to Sicyon by a mora of 600 Lacedaemonian hoplites. As 
this escort was returning to Lechaeon, Iphicrates and his peltasts 
issued from the gates of Corinth and attacked them. The heavy 
spearmen were worn out by the repeated assaults of the light troops 
with which they were unable to cope, and a large number were 
destroyed. This event, though less striking and important, bore a 
resemblance to the famous calamity of Sphacteria. In both cases, 
Spartan warriors had been discomfited in the same way by the con¬ 
tinuous attacks of inaccessible light troops; and in both cases a blow 
was dealt to the military prestige of Lacedaemon. The success of 
Iphicrates was a suggestive sign of the future which might be in 
store for the professional peltast. To Agesilaus the news came at a 
moment when he was regarding with triumphant arrogance bis cap¬ 
tives and the Theban envoys. His.pri de was c hanged into chagrin; 
the army was plunged into sorrow; and only the relatives of those 
soldiers who had fallen in the battle moved about with the jubilant 
air of victors. Leaving another division as a garrison in Lechaeon, 
Agesilaus returned home, skulking through Sicyon and the Arcadian 
cities at night, in order to avoid unkind remarks. Piraeon, Sidon, 
and Crommyon were soon recovered by Iphicrates; and the garri¬ 
son of Lechaeon seems to have done no more than keep the gales of 
the Peloponnesus open. This was the result of the “Corinthian” war. 
Sparta had succeeded in breaking down the barrier which was to 
shut her out from North Greece; but she had sustained a serious 
loss and damage to her reputation. 

Sect. 6 . The King's Peace 

We must now turn from the Isthmus of Corinth to the eastern 
coasts of the Aegean. The Lacedaemonians ascribed the success of 
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their opponents to the support of Persia, and drew the conclusion 
that their chance lay in detaching Persia to their own side. With 
this view they had dispatched Antalcidas to open negotiations with 
Tiribazus. The proposals of Sparta were (1) that the Pl ellenic citi es 
of Asia sho uld be subjects of th eJtlng: this was the price of Persian 
helpPTTjThat alT other Hellenic cities should be indepe ndent: this 
was aimed at the Confederates—at the supremacy of Thebes in 
Boeoti a, a nd at the union of Corinth jvith_Argos. The Athenians 
and "t heir alHer~sent Cono'n ah’OtHer env oys to counteract the 
mission of Antalcidas, and perhaps it was at this time also that they 
sent the orator An docides to Sparta to consider terms of peace. 
Both the mission of Andocides ancTthe mission of Antalcidas were 
alike unsuccessful. Tiribazus. who was f avourable toJSparta and 
thre w Conon into pr ison, was recalled; and his successor Struthas 
had no Spartan leanings. The object of Antalcidas was indeed ulti¬ 
mately reached, but its attainment was postponed for four or five 
years, and the war went on as before. 

The military events of these years are not of great interest; our 
knowledge of them is meagre. In Asia, the Spartan cause revives. 
Thibron is sent out once more, and though he sustains a severe 
defeat at the hands of Struthas, it is not until he has won over 
Ephesus, Magnesia, and Priene. Soon Cnidus and Samos follow 
the example of these cities. Agesilaus invades Acarnania, and 
forces the Acarnanians to join the Lacedaemonian league; his col¬ 
league Agesipo lis carr ies out one of those invasions of Argolis which 
lead to nothing. Then the Spartans use Aegina as a base for harass¬ 
ing Attica, and a warfare of surprises is carried on between the har- 
mosts of Aegina and Athenian admirals. The harmost Gorgopas 
captured four ships of an Athenian squadron; the Athenian Cha- 
brias than landed- in Aeg ina. laid an am bush, and killed Gorgo pas. 
Teleutias, the broth er jf A gesilaus. was sent to Aegina soon after¬ 
wards. He made an attack on theTPiraeus at daybreak, and towed 
away some of the galleys lying in the harbour. In old Greece thv 
war was on the whole advantageous to Sparta, though no decisive 
success was gained. 

But the most important event was the recovery of Athenian do¬ 
minion on the Propontis. At this moment Athens was in great 
financial straits, for she had ceased to receive Persian subsidies. 
When an indirect impost of t^th had been tried and found insuf¬ 
ficient, a direct w ar-tax was l evied. For the Athenians had deter¬ 
mined to operate both in the south and in the north; in the south 
to assist their friend Evagoras who was revolting from the Great 
Kin^, in the, north to recover control of the road to the Euxine Sea. 
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Thrasyljulus, the restorer_fli_±h£_ 4 emocracy ; sail ed wifh a fteet. nf 
forty shi ps to the Hellespont, and gained over to the Athenian, 
alliance the islands of Thasos and Samothrace, the Chersonesus, 
and the two cities which commanded the Bosphorus, Byzantium 
and Chalcedon. Proceeding to Lesbos, he defeated and slew the 
Spartan harmost, and establishe d Athenian s upremacy over most of 
the i sland . He also won Clazomenae. The original object for "which 
he had been sent out was to assist Rhodes in maintaining her inde¬ 
pendence against the efforts of Sparta to regain the mastery of the 
island. But to act with effect it was necessary to raise money, and 
the Athenian fleet coasted round Asia Minor, levying contributions. 
These exactions appear to have been a renewal of the tax of 5 per 
cent which Athens imposed on the commerce of her allies after the 
Sicilian expedition. It seemed like the beginning of a new empire. 
Aso endus in P a.mph .vlia was one of the places visited, and the visit 
was fatal to Thrasybulus. The viol ent methods ..of. his soldi ers en- 
raged the inhabitants; they surprised him a± night in his tent and 
slew him . Athensliad now lost the two men of action to whom, since 
the death of Pericles, she owed most, Conon and T hrasy bulus. 
Conon, who soo n after his imprisonment by Tiribaz us died in 
Cyprus, had broken down the maritime dominion of the Lacedae¬ 
monian oppressor and had given Athens the means of recovering her 
independence and her sea-power. Thrasybulus had given to the 
Athenian democracy a new life and breathed into it a new spirit of 
conciliation and moderation. He strikes ns—we know too little of 
him—as an eminently reasonable citizen, one of those men who 
command general confidence, and are not biassed by prejudice or 
ambition. The virtues of Thrasybulus were moral rather than intel¬ 
lectual. After his death insinuations were made against his integri¬ 
ty; and one of his frie nds named Er gocles wa s foun d guilty af em¬ 
bezzlement of mo ney collected on the expedition af Thrasybulus 
and was put to death. But the statements of an advocate—and we 
have no other evidence—carry no weight. 

The success of Thrasybulus in re-establishing a toll for the ad¬ 
van tage of A the ns on me rchandise pas sing through the Bosphor us 
was almost immed iately "endangered by AnaxTSfu s, whodSparta 
promptly sent out to act against Athens__and P haxnahazus. He 
depri ved AthenToTEeF tolls hy seizing the m erdiant vessels. IpM- 
crates Was dispatched to oppose him with. 1200 peltasts, and the 
Hellespont became the scene of the same kind of warfare of raids 
and surprises which we saw carried on at Aegina. At last Iphicrates 
saw a favourable opportunity for a decisive blow. Anaxibius had 
gone to place a garrison in Antandrua, which he had just gained 
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ambush on the return jgute, near the gold mines of Cremaste. The 
troops of Anaxibius marched in careless order, traver sing tho-r^ r. 
row mountain passe s in extended_gin gle file.,without the slightest 
suspi cion th at an enemy lay in the way. Suddenly, as they were 
coming down from the mountains into the plain of Cremaste, the 
peltasts of Iphicrates leaped out. Anaxibius sa w at a glan ce that the 
case was desperate. The s cattered hoplites had no chance ag ainst 
the p eltasts . “I must die here, he said to his men, “my honour de¬ 
mauds it; b iit dp vo u save yourselves.” A devo ted youth who-con- 
stantly accompanied him fell fi ghting b y his side. This exploit of 
Iphicrates ensured the command of the Hellespont and Bosphorus 
to Athens. 

Unfortunately for Athens, the political situation changed and 
other great powers intervened. At the beginning of the fourth cen¬ 


tury there were three great powers which aimed at supremacy over 
portions of the Greek jeoiM—P ersia, Sparta, and th e tyran t of 
Syracuse, Di onysi us. At first, however, it was not a case of these 
three great powers uniting in a sacred alliance for the suppression of 
liberty. Dionysius did not intervene in the east; and Persia and 
Sparta contested the supremacy over the Asiatic Greeks. Thus 
Persia, in the cause of her own supremacy in Asia, made common 
cause with liberty elsewhere. The general military failure of Sparta 
forced her to seek a reconciliation with Persia on the basis of aban¬ 


doning Asia. One of the obstacles to the accomplishment of this ob¬ 
ject was the influence of tire satrap Pharnabazus who cherished bit¬ 


ter hostility to the country of Dercyllidas and Agesilaus. On the 
other hand, Athens had taken an ambiguous step which could not 
fail to create distrust and resentment at the Persian court. If Athens 


was indebted to Persia for the restoration of her walls, she had also 
been befriended and supported by Evagoras, pri nce of Salami s, the 
frie nd of Con on, and she had bestowed upon him'Ker citizenship in 
recognition of his services. Thus, when he revolted from Persia, 


Athens was in an embarrassing position. The support of Persia 
against Sparta was all-important to her. Ar taxerxes was her ally; 
but Evagoras was her -citizen too , and a GfeekTlVgainsflier^own 
apparent interests, Athens sent ten ships to assist her Cypriote 
friend; and, though they were captured by a Lacedaemonian admi¬ 
ral and never actually served against the Persians, the incident 
was calculated to dispose the Great King to entertain the overtures 
of Sparta. The diplomatist An talrida s went_up to Susa and renewed 
his proposals. Backed by the influence of TiriBazus he, overcame 
the reluctance of Artaxerxes, who was personally prepossessed 
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against Sparta, and induced him to agree to enforce a general paci¬ 
fication, on the same conditions which had been proposed before. 
Oppositi on on the part of Pharnabazu s was remo ved by summ oning 
him to court to marry a daughter of Arta xeraes. 

The diplomac y of Sparta was su ccessful n ot only at Su sa.: it was 
successful also at Syracuse, and obtained an au xiliar y force of 
twenty t rireme s-from the tyrant Dionysius. 

With the support of the west and the east, Sparta was able to 
force the peace upon Hellas. When Antalcidas and Tiribazus re¬ 
turned to the coast, they found Iphicrates blockading the Spartan 
fleet at Abydus. Antalcidas dexterously rescued the fleet from this 
predicament, and was able, when the Syracusan vessels joined him, 
as well as Persian reinforcements, to blockade the Athenians in the 
Hellespont and prevent corn vessels from reaching Athens. The 
coasting trade of Attica was at the same time suffering grievously 
through the raids from Aegina, which have already been mentioned. 
Hence peace was expedient for Athens; and the allies could not 
think of continuing the war without her. The representatives of the 
belligerents were summoned to Sardis, and Tiribazus read aloud the 
edict of his master, showing them the royal seal. It was to this 
effect:— 

“King Artaxer xcs t hinks it ju st that the cities in Asia, and th e 
islan ds of Clazomenae a nd C ypr us, sh all belong to him . Further, 
that all the otheF Greek cities, small and great, shall he auto¬ 
nomous; exdept Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyrus, which shall belong 
to Athens, as aforetime. If any refuse to accept this peace I shall 
make war on them, along with those who are of the same purpose, 
both by land and sea, with both ships and money.” 

The representatives were to report to the cities the terms of the 
peace, and then meet at Sparta to declare their acceptance. All 
accepted; but the Thebans raised a difficulty by claiming to take 
the oath on behalf of all the Boeotian cities as well as of themselves. 
Such a proposal would clearly place the Boeotian cities in a different 
class from the other cities of Greece, which took the oath each for 
itself. It was an attempt to assert the dependence of the Boeotian 
communities on Thebes, whereas one of the chief objects of the 
peace was to assert their autonomy. Agesilaus was secretly pleased 
with the opposition of Thebes: he hoped that the Thebans would 
persist in it and give him the opportunity of attacking and subduing 
their detested city. But they submitted in time and disappointed 
his vengeance. 

The King’s Peace was inscribed on stone tablets, which were set 
up in the chief sanctuaries of the Greek states. There was a feeling 
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among many that Greece had suffered a humiliation in having to 
submit to the arbitration of Persia. Both Spartans and Athenians 
had alike used Persian help, when they could get it, but never before 
had the domestic conflicts of Hellas been settled by barbarian 
dictation and under a barbavian sanction. It was Sparta’s doing. 
She constituted herself the minister of the Great King’s will in 
order to save her own position; and the Greeks of Asia were left to 



Fig. 78.—Alliance coin of Ephesus, c. 394-3 b.c. Obverse: Young Heracles 
strangling snakes [legend: STN(,aox‘*r<S»)]. Reverse: bee llcgend: E>S, and 
below HE]. Fig. 79 . —Coin of Lampsacus, c. 394-3 b.c. Obverse: Young 
Herncles strangling snakes. Reverse: winged horse. 

endure oriental methods of government. Athens, though she had 
lost what Thrasybulus had won for her, was allowed to retain her 
old insular dependencies in the North Aegean; a concession which 
shows that it was thought necessary to bribe her into accepting the 
peace, and that Sparta was more eagerly bent on weakening the 
other confederates. In truth, the main objects were to break up 
the Boeotian league and to separate the Argives from Corinth. 

But it was an age of federal experiments, and the King’s Peace, 
while it dissolved file leagues of Arg 03 and Thebes, led to a federal 
movement in another quarter. Ephesus, Samos, Cnidus, and Iasus, 
flung back into the power of Persia, formed an alliance with 
Rhodes, and in token thereof these cities issued alliance coins of 
the Rhodian standard, engraven with a picture of the infant Hera¬ 
cles strangling the snakes. It was an alliance for mutual protection 
of their liberties. These were days in which, from one end of the 
Greek world to the other, smaller states, seeing their freedom 
threatened by Persia, Sparta, or Syracuse, were inclined to draw 
together into small federations. And from one end of the Greek 
world to the other there seems to have spread a fellow-feeling 
among these smaller states, a consciousness that their cause was 
the same. In the west, Croton and Zacynthus, viewing with alarm 
the extension of the Syracusan empire, seem to have had a secret 
understanding, and it is most curious that they too engraved on 
their money the same symbolic scene. Again on the Propontis, at 
Cyzicus and Lampsacus, this properly Theban token reappears. 
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It is hazaidous to draw conclusions from coins as to definite poli¬ 
tical relations without some further evidence; but Heracles stran¬ 
gling the snakes seems to have been adopted at this period by tacit 
unanimity, if nothing more, as an emblem of libel ty. 
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THE REVIVAL OF ATHENS AND HER SECOND LEAGUE 

Sect. i. High-handed Policy of Sparta 

The gates of the Peloponnesus were again open to Sparta without 
dispute; she was supported by Persia, and she had no complica¬ 
tions in Asia to divide her energy. Accordingly she was able to 
renew the despotic policy which had been inaugurated for her by 
Lysander. Arcadian Mantinea was the first to suffer. The Man- 
tineans were accused of various acts of disobedience and disloyalty 
to Sparta, and commanded to pull down their walls. When they 
refused, king Agesipolis—son of the exiled Pausanias—marched out 
against them. The city of Mantinea stood in a high plain, without 
any natural defences, depending entirely on its walls of unburnt 
brick. The river Ophis flowed through the town; and, a blockade 
proving tedious, Agesipolis dammed the stream at the point of 
issue. The water rose and undermined the walls; and when one of 
the towers threatened to fall, the people surrendered. Their punish¬ 
ment was severe. Mantinea ceased to be a city, and was broken up 
into its five constituent villages. Those who originally belonged to 
the village of Mantinea remained on the site of the city; the rest 
had to pull down their houses and move each to the village where 
his properly was. The Joss of civic life meant to a Gree k the loss 
of all his higher inter ests. 

Agesilaus, who had once gone forth to destroy the Persian power, 
zealously supported tire King’s Peace. When some one suggested 
that it was at least curious to find the Spartans medizing, he re¬ 
joined, “Rather say that the Persians are laconizing.” Each way 
of putting it expressed a measure of the truth. But some of the 
Lacedaemonians, including king Agesipolis, were opposed to the 
recent policy of their government, and thought it ill-done to aban¬ 
don the Greeks of Asia. Some years after the Peace, there seems to 
have been floating in the air a vague idea, which might or might 
not take shape, of organising another Asiatic expedition. It was to 
animate this idea that the Athen ian orat or .Isocrates pu blished a 
festal s peech when the G reek nation was assembled at th e Olym- 
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pi an festiva l. He advocated a grand Panhellenic union against Per¬ 
sia, under the common headship of Sparta and Athens—Sparta 
taking the command by land, Athens by sea. It was the third 
occasion on which a renowned master of style had broached the 
same idea at the same gathering-place. Nearly thirty years ago, it (See 
had been, recommended by the florid eloquence of Gorgias; more above, 
recently it had been advocated with gracious simplicity of Lysias; and 83 ’ 
and now the rich periods of Isocrates urged it once more upon below, 
Greece. The project—in the ideal form in which Isocrates imagined P- 345-) 
it—was at this moment chimerical. A hundred years before, it had 
been hard enough to compass a practical co-operation between 
Greek powers of equal strength and pretensions, in a war of de¬ 
fence; it was hopeless to think of such co-operation now for a war 
of aggression. Sparta and Athens were quarrelling, as the orator 
complains, over the tribute of the Cyclad islands; and neither was 
likely to yield to the other without a clear award of war. And other 
troubles were brewing in another quarter. 

The contest of east and west had been going on meanwhile in Evagoras 
Cyprus, an island whose geographical situation has marked it out, of Cyprus, 
like Sicily, to be a meeting-place of races. We have already met 
a man who played an eminent part in that struggle, Evagcjrps the 
prince of Salarms. He belonged to the Teucrid family which had 
reigned there in the days of Darius and Xerx es, but had been sup¬ 
planted by a Phoenician dynasty about the middle of the fifth 
century. Evagoras, crossing over from the Cilician Soli, won back 411-10 
the sceptre of his race by a daring surprise. He governed with BX - 
conspicuous moderation, discretion, and success; setting himself to 
the work of reviving the cause of Hellenism, which had lost much 
ground during the past half-century; and pursuing this task by 
entirely peaceful means. After Aegospotami, the city of Evagoras 
became the refuge for large numbers of Athenians who had settled 
down in various parts of the Athenian empire and could no longer 
remain securely in their homes. For the first sixteen years of bis 
reign Evagoras was a faithful tributary of tire Great King, and we 
have seen how his influence at Susa assisted Conon. But soon after 
the battle of Cnidus he became involved in war, both with Persia 
and with some of the Phoenician cities in the island. The Peace 386 b.c. 
expressly recognised the sovereignty of Artaxerxes over Cyprus, and 
as soon as it was concluded, Persia began to concentrate her forces 
against Evagoras and a recalcitrant king of Egypt, with whom (Aeons.) 
Evagoras was leagued. A severe defeat at sea shut Evagoras up in 386-4 BX - 
Salamis; but he held out so dauntlessly, and the war had already 
cost Persia so much, that Tiribazus agreed to leave him his prin- 
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cipality, on condition that h e should pay t ribu te “as a slave to his 
lord.” Evagoras_refused; he would only pay it as one lung to an¬ 
other. The~hegotiations were ruptured for a moment on this point 
of honour, but a dispute between the satrap and his subordinate 
general resulted in the removal of Tiribazus, and his successor 
permitted Evagoras to have his way. 

The Salamin ian. despot had thus gained a moral triumph. He 
did not survive it many years, and the storyof his death is curious. 
A certain man named Nicocreon formed a plot against his life, and 
being detected was "forced _to |Jy. He l eft a daughter behind him in 
S glami s undeY~tiRe~care of a faith ful eu nuch. This servant privily 
acquainted both Evago ras a ncTEi s son Ph ytagoras with the exist¬ 
ence of this young lady and her uncommon beauty, and undertook 
to conduct them to her bedchamber, each without the knowledge 
of the other. Both-kept the assignation and were slain by the eu¬ 
nuch, who thus ave nged his noasteP s'exile. Another son of Evagoras, 
named Nicocles, s ucceeded him, and pursued the same Hellenizing 
policy. One of the great objects of these enlightened princes was to 
keep their country in touch with the intellectual and artistic move¬ 
ments of Greece. Nicocles was a student of Greek philosophy, and 
a generous friend of the essayist, Isocrates, to whose pen we are 
indebted for much of what we know of the career of Evagoras. 

Towards the close of the almost single-handed struggle of 
Salamis against Persia, the eyes of Greece were directed to a 
different quarter of the world. Events were passing in the north of 
the Aegean, which riveted the attention of Sparta and Athens; their 
Greek brethren of Cyprus and the Asiatic coast seem to be quite 
forgotten; for a while the oriental question almost passes out of the 
pages of Greek history. Yet it was destined that from that very 
region on the north-west corner of the Aegean should issue the force 
which should not only reclaim for European influence Cyprus and 
all the Greek cities of Asia, but bear Greek light into lands of which 
Agesilaus had never dreamed. That force was being forged in the 
Macedonian uplands; and some who were children when Isocrates 
published his Panegyric against the Barbarian lived to see the 
Barbarian succumb to a Greek power. 

It was indeed only indirectly that the southern Greeks had now 
to concern themselves with their backward brethren of Mace¬ 
donia. One of the chief obstacles to the development of this country 
was its constant exposure to the attacks of its Illyrian neighbours; 
and an Illyrian invasion, supported by domestic disloyalty, com¬ 
pelled king Amyntas—he was the nephew of Perdiccas—to flee 
from his kingdom. Amyntas, soon after his accession, had con- 
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eluded a dose defensive and commercial alliance for fifty yeais 
with the Chalcidian league, which had been formed by Olynthus 
and compiised the towns of the Sithonian promontory. It was, as 
we observed already, an age of small federations At the moment of The Chal- 
his retreat Amyntas handed over to the Chalcidians the lower Cldian 

districts of Macedonia and the dries lying round the Thermaic f^delacy 
gulf. The Macedonian cities readily embraced an union which could 
protect them against the Illyrians, and the league spread from the 
maritime towns up the country and included even Pella. Perfect 
equality and brotherhood between the members was the basis of this 
Chalddian confederacy. All the dries had common laws, common 
rights of citizenship, intermarriage and commerce; Olynthus did 
not assume a privileged position for herself. The neighbouring 
Greek dries were also asked to join, and some of them, Potidaea for 
Instance, accepted the offer. But it was always a sacrifice for a 
Greek city to give up its hereditary laws and surrender any part 
of its sovereignty, whatever compensating advantages might be 
purchased; and there was consequently more reluctance among the 
Chalcidians than among the less developed Macedonians to join 
the league. The Olynthians, as their work grew, conceived the idea 
of a confederate power which should embrace the whole Chalddic 
peninsula and its neighbourhood. Once this ambition took form, 
it became necessary to impose by foice their proposition upon those 
who declined to accept it freely. The strong dries of Acanthus and 
Apollonia resisted, and sent envoys to Sparta to obtain her help. 

Moreover Amyntas had recovered his throne, and when the Olyn- 
thians refused to abandon the dries which he had handed over to 
them, he too looked for aid to Sparta. These appeals directed the 
eyes of Greece upon the Chalddian confederacy. It was the Lace¬ 
daemonian policy to oppose all combinations and keep Greece dis¬ 
united—a policy which was popular, in so far as it appealed to that 
innate love of autonomy which made it so difficult to faring about 
abiding federal unions in Greece. The ambassadors had little diffi¬ 
culty in persuading the Lacedaemonians and their allies that the 
movement in Chalddice was dangerous to the interests of Sparta, 
and should be crushed at the outset; and they argued that the very 
liberality of the prindples on which it was founded made the league 
more attractive and therefore more dangerous. A vote of assistance 
to Acanthus and Apollonia was passed, and a small advance force 
was Immediately sent under Eudamidas. Though unable to meet the 
confederate army in the field, this force was suffident to protect 
the dries which had refused to join the league, and it even induced 
Potidaea to revolt. 
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The expedition against the Chalcidian Confederacy led unex¬ 
pectedly to an important incident elsewhere. Phoebidas, the brother 
of Eudamidas, was to follow with larger forces, and, as the line of 
march lay through Boeotia, a party in Thebes favourable to Sparta 
thought to profit by the proximity of Spartan troops for the purpose 
of a revolution. Leontiadas, the most prominent member of this 
party, was then one of the polemarchs. He concerted with Phoe¬ 
bidas a plot to seize the Cadmea—the citadel of Thebes—on the 
day of the Thesmophoria; for on that day the citadel was given up 
to the use of the women who celebrated the feast. The plot suc¬ 
ceeded perfectly; the acropolis was occupied without striking a 
blow; the oligarchical Council was intimidated by Leontiadas; 
and his colleague, the other polemarch, Ismenias was arrested. The 
leading anti-Spartans fled from Thebes, and a government friendly 
to Sparta was established. This was a great triumph for Sparta, a 
great satisfaction to Agesilaus, although, as a violation of peace, 
it caused a moment’s embarrassment. Was the government to 
recognise the action of Phoebidas and profit by it? Spartan hypoc¬ 
risy compromised the matter; Phoebidas was fined 100,000 drach¬ 
mae for his indiscretion, and the Cadmea was retained. Then 
Ismenias was tried by a body of judges representing Sparta and her 
allies, and was condemned on charges of Medism and executed. 
That Sparta, after the King’s Peace, should condemn a Theban for 
Medism, was a tra v estv.o f justice. 

With the fortress of Thebes in her hands, Sparta had a basis for 
extending her power in central Greece and might regard her supre¬ 
macy as secured. She restored the city of Plataea, which she had 
herself destroyed well-nigh fifty years agone, and gathered all the 
Plataeans who could be found to their old home. But her immedi¬ 
ate attention was fixed on the necessity of repressing the dangerous 
league in the north of Greece, and continuing the measures which 
had been interrupted by the enterprise of Phoebidas in Boeotia. 
The popular brother of Agesil&us, Te lcutia s, was sent to conduct 
the war; but, although he was aided by Aniyntas, and by Derdas, 
a prince of Upper Macedonia, who supplied good cavalry, it proved 
110 easy matter to make head against the league. In front of the 
walls of Olynthus, Teleutias sustai ned a signal defeat and was 
hi mself_s lain. The war was fatal to a king as well as to a king’s 
brother. Agesipolis, who was next sent out at the head of a very 
large force, caught a fever in the intolerable summer heat. He was 
carried to the shady grove of the temple of Di onysus at Aphy tis, but 
he died there; and his body, stowed in honey, was brought h ome 
for iSurial. His successor, Polybiadas, was more successful. He 
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forced the Olyntbians to sue for peace and dissolve their league. Suppres- 
They and all the Greek cities of the peninsula were constrained to chal- f ^ 
join the Lacedaemonian alliance, and the maritime cities of Mace- cidlan 
donia were restored to the sway of Amyntas. Thus Sparta put league, 
down an attempt to overcome that system of isolation, which placed 379 Bc ’ 
Greek cities at a great disadvantage, when they had barbarian 
neighbours. If Sparta had not happened to be so strong at this 
moment, the Chalcidian league might have grown into a power, 
which would have considerably modified the development of Mace¬ 
donia. All that Sparta did, although for a moment it made her 
power paramount in northern Greece, fell out ultimately to the 
advancement and profit of Macedon. 

About the same time, the Lacedaemonians were making their Sparta 
heavy hand felt in the Peloponnesus. Soon after the King’s Peace tyrannises 
they had forced the Phliasians to recall a number of banished pui US; 
aristocrats. Disputes arose about the restoration of confiscated blockade, 
property, and the exiles appealed to Sparta, where they had a | 8 ^" 79 
zealous supporter in Agesilaus. War was declared; Agesilaus re¬ 
duced the city of Phlius by blockade, and compelled it to receive 
a Lacedaemonian garrison for six months, until a commission of 
one hundred, which he nominated, should have drawn up a new 
constitution. 

Thus the Lacedaemonians, in alliance with the tyrant Dionysius 
and the barbarian Artaxerxes, tyrannised over the Greeks for a 
space. Some dem onstratio ns were made, some voic es of protest 
wepnxaised, in the name of the P anhellenic ca use. At the Olympian (384 b.c.) 
festival which was held about two years after the King’s Peace, the 
Athenian orator Lysias warned the assembled Greeks of the dan- Lyaaa. 
gers which loomed in the east and in the west, from Persia and from 
Sicily, and uttered his amazement at the policy of Lacedaemon. 

A magnifi cent deputat ion had been sent by Dio nysiu s to this fes¬ 
tival, and the inflammatory words, perhaps the direct instigation, of 
the speaker incited some enthusiastic spectators to attack the 
gorgeous pavilion of the Syracusan envoys. The outrage was pre¬ 
vented; but the occurrence shows the beginning of that tide of 
feeling to which Isocrates appealed, four years later, when in his 
festal oration he denounced the Lacedaemonians, as sacrificing the 
freedom of Greece to their own interests and trea cherously^ aiding 
for§jgners and tyrants. 

Even Xenophon, the friend of Sparta’s king, the admirer of 
Sparta ’s institut ions, is roused to regretful indignation at Sparta’s 
conduct! and recognis es her fall as a fast retri bution. “The Lace¬ 
daemonians, who swore to leave'the dries independent, seized the 
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acropolis of Thebes, and they were puni shed by the v e ry m en, 
single-handed, whom they had wr ong ed, though never before had 
they been vanquished by anylmgle people. It is a proof that the 
godg^obserye men who do_J.rreligious and unhallo wed de eds.” In 
this way the pious historian introduces the event which prepared 
the fall of Sparta and thejusej^i.Thebes. 


Sect. 2. Alliance of Athens and Thebes 


The de¬ 
liverance 
of Thebes. 



The government of Leontiadas and his party at Thebes, main¬ 
tained by 1500. Lace daemonia ns in the citadel, was despotic and 
cruel, like that of the Thir ty a t A thens. Fear made the rulers 
suspicious and oppressive; Tof they were -afraid of the large num¬ 
ber of exiles, who had found a refuge at Athens and were awaiting 
an opportunity to recover their city. Athe ns was now showing the 
same goodwill.to the fugi tives from Thebes w hich Th ebes, when 
Athens was in a like p light, had shown to Thrasybulus and his 
fellows. One of the Exiles, nam ed Pelop idas, of more than common 
daring and devotion, resol ved t o take his life in his han ds and found 
six ^others to ass ociate in his pla ns. No open attack was to be 
thought of; TEebei must be recovered by guile, even as by guile 
it had been won. There were many in Thebes who were bitter foes 
of the ruling party, such as Epaminondas, the beloved friend of 
Pelop idas, but most of them deemed tEetime unripe for any sudden 
strok?for freedom. Yet a few were found ready to run the risk; 
above all, Phyllidas, who was the secr eta ry of the pol emarchs and 
therefore the most usef ul olconfeder ates, and Charon, a citizen of 
good estatgrwhtTbff ered his house as a'place of hiding for the c on¬ 
spirators. The day on which the two polemmcha, Archia s~and 
Phflippug, were to go out of office was fixed for the enterprise. On 
the" 3 ay before, PelopidaTand Sis six comrades crossecTCithaeron 
in the guis e of huntsm en, and ne fflflg^ b^ g^rm^T ^irmixed 
witfTthe peasants who'were returning from ihe^fields, got them 
safely within the gates, and found safe hiding in the abode of 
Charon. The secretary Phy llidas had m ade ready a great ban quet 
forTKe f ollowing night, to which he had bidden the outgoing pole¬ 
marchs, 6mptjsg them by the pr omise of introducing them to some 
high-born andjififujliful women, whose love hey desired. During 
the carouse a messenger came with a letter for Archias, and said 
that it concerned serious affairs. “Business to-morrow,” sai^LAt- 
chias, placing it under his pillow. On the morrow it was found that 
this letter disclosed the"conspiracy. The polemarchs then called for 
the women, who were waiting in an adjoining room. Phyllidas said 
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that they declined to appear till all the attendants were riismi's spd. 
When no one remained in the dining hall but the pole marchs and g. 
fe w friend s, all flu shed with w ine, the women entered and sat down 
bc£ide the lords. They were covered with long veils; and even as 
they were bidden lift them and reveal their char ms, t hey buri ed 
d agger s in the bodies of the ppkmacchs,. For they_were non e_other 
than Pelopida s and his fellowsJnJhfi. guise of women. Then they 
went and sl ew in the ir houses L eontiadas a nd Hypatas. th e two 
oth er chief leaders of t he party , and set free the political pris oners. 
When all this was done, Ep aminondaS an d the other patriots, who 
were unwilling to initiate such deeds themselves, accepted the 
revolution with joy. When day dawned, an assembly of the people 
was held in the Agora, and the conspi rators were crowned -wi th 
wreaths. Three of them, including Pelopidas, weie appointed pole - 
marchs, and ^democrati c constitution was established. 

The rest of the exiles and a body o f Athenian volunt eers pre¬ 
sently arrived, on the news of the success. The Spartan commander 
of the Cadmea had sent hastily, on the first alarm, for reinforce¬ 
ments to Thespiae and Plataea, but those that came were charged 
and repelled, outside the gate. Then in the first flush of success the 
patriots resolved to storm the Cadmea, strong as the place was. But 
the labour and the danger were spared them. Amazing as it may 
seem, the Lacedaemonian harmosts decided to capitulate at once. 
Two of these command ers were put to death on their return to 
Sparta, and the third was banished. The chagrin of the ephors and 
Agesilaus was intense; king Cleombrotus was immediately sent with 
an aimy to Boeotia, but accomplished nothing. 

Athens was fo rmally aLpe ace wi th Sparta, an d was not disposed 
to break with her, however great may have been the secret joy 
fell at the events in Boeotia. But the marc h of the Athenian -vdLun- 
teers to Th ebes wa s an awk ward in cident, the more so as there were 
two strategi among them. Lacedaemonian envoys arrived to de¬ 
mand explanation and satisfaction; and their statements were rein¬ 
forced by the neighbourhood of the army of king Cleombrotus. 
There was indeed nothing to be said for the conduct of the two stra¬ 
tegi. They had abused their position and brought their city into 
danger and embarrassment. We can only approve the sentence of 
the Athenians, which executed one and banished the other. 

But if these Athenian generals were indiscreet, it was as nothing 
beside the indiscretion of a Lacedaemonian commander, which now 
precipitated the breach between the two states. A not ignoble 
sympathy might have been pleaded by the two Athenians; but no 
excuse could be urged for the rash enterprise of the Spartan hanncsst 
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of Thespiae, who aspired to be a second Phoebidas. His name was 
Sp hodr ias, and he conceived the plan of making a night march to 
Athens and surprising Piraeus on the landside. To seize Piraeus, the 
seat of Athenian merchandise, would be a compensation for the loss 
of Thebes. But the plan was, if not ill-considered, at least ill car¬ 
ried out. Day dawned when he had hardly passed Eleusis; and 
there was nothing to do but to turn back. He retreated, laying waste 
the districts through which he passed. 

Great wrath was kind led in Athens b v this unprovoked deed of 
hostility. The envoys had not yet gone; they were immediately 
thrown into prison, but escaped by declaring that the Spartan 
government was not responsible for the raid, and would speedily 
prove its innocence by the condemnation of Sphodrias. The assur¬ 
ance was belied; Sphodrias wa s not conde mned. His son and the 
son of Agesil aus were lovers, and the’ king’s influence saved him. 
Agesilaus is reported to Have said: “Sphodrias is guilty, of course; 
but it is a hard thing to put to death a man who, as child, stripling, 
and man, lived a life of perfect honour; for^Sgartajjeedeth.such 
soldiers.” This miscarriage of justice was a grave mistake of policy; 
antf the high-handed insolence of the Spartan oligarchs was set in 
a more glaring light by contrast with the fair-mindedness which the 
Athenian people had displayed in promptly punishing its own 
generals for a similar though certainly less heinous act. The Athen¬ 
ian generals had at least not invaded Lacedaemonian territory. It 
was debated at tire time, and has been debated since, whether 
Sphodrias acted wholly of his own accord; some thought that the 
suggestion came from king Cleombrotus, and the theory was started 
that the Thebans were the prime instigators—an unlikely theory, 
which was evidently based on the fact that Thebes was the only 
gainer by the raid. It seems most probable that the private ambi¬ 
tion of Sphodrias, who thought he had a chance of emulating 
Phoebidas, was alone responsible. 

Alliance The raid and acquittal of Sphodrias drove Athens, against her 
with^ 6113 will, i nto war with Sparta and alliance with Thebes; it stirred her 
Thebes, for a while to leave her r 61 e of neutral spectator and assume that 

378 n.c. of an active belligerent. For the next six years, Athens and Sparta 

are at war, though such a war was contrary to the interests of both 
states, but especially to the interests of Sparta. 

Sect. 3. The Second Athenian League and the Theban 
Repokms 

The raid of Sphodrias was the direct occasion of the Second 
Athenian Confederacy. For many years back, ever since the battle 
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of Cnidus, Athens had been gradually forming bonds of alliance 
with various states in Thrace, the Aegean, and the coast of Asia 
Minor. The breach with Sparta induced her now to gather together 
these separate connexions into a common league, with the express 
object of protecting the independence of the Greek states against 
the oppression of Sparta. When men thought of the old Confederacy 
of Delos, they might fear that the second Athenian league would be 
soon converted into a second Athenian empire. But Athens antici¬ 
pated such alarms by establishing the confederacy on a different 
system, which provided safeguards against the dangers of Athenian 
preponderance and Athenian encroachment. In the archonship of 
Nausinicus, Aristoteles of the deme of Marathon proposed in the 
Assembly a decree which embodied the principles of the league. The 
sway of Persia over the Greeks of Asia was explicitly recognised, so 
that the field of operations was to be European Greece and the 
Islands. The league, which was purely defensive, was constituted 
in two parts, Athens on one side, her allies on the other. The allies 
had their own synedrion or congress which met in Athens, but in 
which Athens had no part. Both the synedrion of the Confederates 
and the Athenian Assembly had the right of initiating measures, 
but no measure passed by either body was valid until it had been 
approved by the other body also. While this system gave Athens a 
weight and dignity equal to that of all her allies together, it secured 
for the allies an independence which they had not possessed under 
the old league, and they had the right of absolute veto on any 
Athenian proposal which they disliked. It was necessary for the 
members of the league to form a federal fund; their payments were 
called syntaxeis (“contributions”), and the word phoros (“tri¬ 
bute”), which had odious memories connected with the confederacy 
of Delos, was avoided. It was especially enacted that the practice 
of Athenian outsettling in the lands of the allies, which had for¬ 
merly helped and supported the Athenian empire, was not to be per¬ 
mitted. No Athenian was to acquire home or farm, “by purchase 
or mortgage, or any other means whatever,” in the territory of any 
of the confederates. But the administration of the federal fund 
and the leadership of the federal army were in the hands of Athens. 

Good fortune has preserved to us the original stone, shattered in, 
about twenty pieces, with the decree which founded the confed¬ 
eracy, and we find the purpose of the league definitely declared: 
"To force the Lacedaemonians to allow the Greeks to enjoy peace 
in freedom and independence, with their lands unviolated.” It was 
no doubt Callistratus, the ablest statesman and orator of the day, 
who did most to make the new scheme a success," but, though he 
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may be called the Aristides of the Second Confederacy, Callistratus 
certainly did not mean the combination against Sparta as seriously 
as Aristides meant the combination against Persia. The policy 
which Callistratus generally pursued was based on harmony with 
Sparta and antagonism to Thebes. It is sometimes said that at this 
period there were two parties contending for the guidance of the 
foreign policy of Athens, one friendly and the other obstinately 
hostile to Boeotia. But, though Thebes had some friends at Athens, 
we have no good grounds for speaking of a Theban or Boeotian 
party. It might be truer to say that there was an anti-Spartan 
faction, which might often seek a Theban alliance as a means to an 
end. At this juncture Callistratus was astute enough to see not only 
that it would be useless to oppose the feeling against Sparta, but 
also that an opportunity which might never recur was offered for in¬ 
creasing the power of Athens. He therefore abandoned for the time 
his permanent policy, and threw himself heartily into a scheme of 
which the most remarkable feature was union with Thebes. 

The chief cities which first joined the new league were Chios, 
Byzantium, Mytilene, Methymna, and Rhodes; then most of the 
towns of Euboea joined, and, what was most important and wonder¬ 
ful, Thebes enrolled her name in the list of the confederates. The 
Thracian cities, and several other states, including Corcyra, Jason 
the despot of Pherae in Thessaly, and Alcetas a prince of Epirus, 
presently brought up the whole tale of members to about seventy. 
But though the league, drawn on such liberal lines, evoked some 
enthusiasm at first, and the adhesion of Thebes gave its inaugura¬ 
tion a certain Sclat, it had no vital elements of growth or per¬ 
manence, and never attained high political importance. The fact 
is, that the true interest of Athens, as Callistratus knew, was peace 
with Sparta, and was consequently repugnant to the avowed object 
of the confederacy. Hence the confederacy was doomed either to 
fall asunder, or to become the tool of other designs of Athens as 
soon as Sparta had been taught a lesson and the more. abiding 
interest of Athens could safely assert itself again over the tempo¬ 
rary expedient of an unnatural alliance with Thebes. 

It was a moment at which the chief Greek states were setting 
their houses in order. Thebes was making herself ready and dight 
for a new career; Sparta was remodelling her league , 1 and Athens 
her finances, A property tax, such as had first been introduced in 
the third year of the Peloponnesian war, was revived, and a new 

J In nine divisions:—x, z, Arcadia; 3, Elis; 4, Achaca; 5, Corinth and Me- 
gara; 6, Sicyon, Phlius, the Acte of Argolis; 7, Acaraania; 8, Phocis, Locris; 
9, Olynthus and other Thracian cities. 
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assessment of property was made. One-fifth of the actual capital of 
each citizen was inscribed in the register, and the tax (probably 
about one per cent) was imposed on this fraction, not on lie whole 
capital. The revenue from this impost seems to have amounted 
annually to about sixty talents. For the purpose of levying the tax 
the whole body of burghers was divided into 20 symmories, and 
the richest citizens in each symmory were responsible to the trea¬ 
sury for the total sum due on the properties of all the citizens who 
belonged to it. By this means the State relieved itself from the 
friction which is generally caused by the collection of direct im¬ 
posts, and the revenue accruing from the tax was realised more 
promptly and easily than if the government had to deal immedi¬ 
ately with the individual burghers. Thus Athens tried the novel 
experiment of a system of joint responsibility, such as in later days 
was to be introduced and established in an empire of which Athens 
was only an insignificant town. 

At Thebes the attention of the government was chiefly bestowed 
on military affairs. A ditch was dug and a rampart raised round 
part of the Theban territory as a defence against the inevitable 
Lacedaemonian invasions. But this precaution was of small moment 
in comparison with the creation of a new troop of 300 hoplites, all 
chosen young men of the noblest families, who had proved their 
eminent strength and endurance in a long training in the wrestling 
school. Each man had his best friend beside him; so that the 
Sacred Band, as it was called, cons isted of rgo p air s of com rades, 
prepared to fight and fall together. In battle, it was to stand in front 
of the other hoptFEes. At the same time, we may be sure, much was 
done to improve the army in other points. Opportunely for Thebes 
there had arisen, to guide her to success when her chance came, a 
man of rare ability, in whom nature seemed to have united the 
best features of Greek character and discarded the defects. This 
was Epaminondas, the friend of Pelopidas. He was a modest, 
unambitious man, who in other circumstances would probably, have 
remained in obscurity, unobtrusively fulfilling the duties of a citizen 
and soldier, But the revolution stimulated his patriotism and lured 
him into the field of public affairs^ where his eminent capacity, 
gradually revealing itself, made him, before eight years had passed, 
the most influenti al man in his city. He haddevote d as much ri me 
tomusicafas to gymnastic training; unlike most of Sis countrymen, 
he could play tEe lyre aswefi as the Thebanjflute; and he had a 
genuine interest in philosophical speculation. A Tarentine friend, 
who had been much in his company, asse'vered that he never met a 
man who knew more and talked less- than Epaminondas. But rite 
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Theban statesman could spealc when he chose, or when the need de¬ 
manded ; and his eloquence was extremely_impressive. Exceptio nal 
in his indifference to the prizes of ambition, he was also exceptio nal 
in his indifference to money, and he difid poor. Not less remarkable 
was his lack of that party spirit, which led to so many crimes in 
Greece. He could not share in strong political hatred or lust for 
revenge; and we have already seen that his repugnance to domestic 
bloodshed kept him from taking a part in the fortunate conspiracy 
of Pelopidas. 

Sect. 4. The Battle oe Naxos and the Peace of Callus 

The following eight years are marked by a successful defensive 
war of Thebes against Spartan invasions; by a decrease of Spartan 
prestige; by the extension of the Theban supremacy over the rest 
of Boeotia. At the same time, Athe ns pr osecutes a naval war a gainst 
the Lacedaemonian Co nfede racy, and gains considerable successes; 
but the strain onher resources which this war entails, and a growing 
jealousy of Thebes, combine to induce her to come to terms with 
Sparta. 

Two invasions of Boeotia conducted by Agesilaus himself in 
successive summers achieved nothing; and the Thebans had the 
satisfaction oFilayin g Ph o eBIdas , who had won his fame by the 
capturdljftheir acropolis. The other king, Cle ombrotu s, did even 
less than Agesilaus, for he found the passes of Ciffiaeron held by the 
foes, and could not enter Boeotia. After this, the Thebans had 
time to attack the Boeotian cities and drive out the Spartan garri¬ 
sons; so that by the end of four years the Boeotian confederacy 
once more extended over all Boeotia, the local governments being 
overthrown and the foreign harmosts expelled. Only in the extreme 
west, in Orchomenus and Chaeronea, were the Lacedaemonians 
able to hold their ground. In the course of this resuscitation of the 
Boeotian league one notable exploit was wrought by Pelopidas and 
the Sacred Band. At T^gyra, Qn the road from Orchomenus to 
Locris, in a narrow pass, the Th ebansj iouted tw ice"as~many Lace¬ 
daemonian troops, and slew both theSpartan gfenerals. As in the 
case of all' Spartan defeats, the moral effect was or tar greater im¬ 
port than the actual loss in the field. Perhaps it was about this time 
that Athens won back Oropus, which had been lost to her in the 
year of the Four Hundred. 

In the meantime there had been war too on the seas. When the 
invasions of Boeotia fell out so badly, Sparta had bethought herself 
of equipping a naval armament to cut off the corn ships which bore 
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grain to Attica from the Euxine. The ships reached Geraestus, the 
south point of Euboea; but a fleet of sixty galleys under the Spartan 
Pollis hindered them from rounding the Cape of Sunium, and 
Athen s was menaced -wi th fami ne. Eighty triremes were speedily 
fitted out and sent forth from the Piraeus, under the command of 
Chabrias, to recover the mastery of the sea. Chabrias sailed to 
Naxos, which had seized this moment to desert the Athenian Con¬ 
federacy, and beleaguered the city. Pollis hurried to the rescue, 
and a battle was fought in the sound between Paros and Naxos. 
The Atheni ans gained a c omplete victory, and only eleven of the 
Lacedaemonian vessels "escaped. Even these would have been dis¬ 
abled, had not Chabrias desisted from the action, for the purpose 
of saving some of his own men who were overboard or in disabled 
ships. The lesson which the Athenian people taught its generals 
after the battle of Arginusae had not been forgotten. Though the 
battle of Naxos had not the important consequences of the battle 
of Cnidus, it was more gratifying to Athens. The Cnidian victory 
had been won indeed under the command of an Athenian, but by 
Persian men and ships; the victory gained by Chabrias was entirely 
Athenian. It led immediately to an enlargement of the Confederacy. 
The triumphant fleet sailed round the Aegean, enrolled seventeen 
new cities, and collected a large sum of money. Athens had also to 
reassert her authority at Delos. Eor the inhabitants of the island 
who chafed at the administration of their temple by the Athenian 
amphictiones, as the sacred overseers were entitled, had attempted, 
doubtless with Lacedaemonian help, to recover control of the 
sanctuary. An interesting entry in the Delian accounts of these 
years, preserved on a stone, tells how seven ringleaders of the move¬ 
ment were punished by fines and perpetual banishment “for having 
led the amphictiones forth from the temple and beaten them.” 

Next year, the fleet was sent to sail round the Peloponnesus un¬ 
der the command of Timotheus, son of Conon. This circumnaviga¬ 
tion of the Peloponnesus was an assertion by Athens that her naval 
power was once more dominant; it was intended to frighten Sparta, 
to extend Athenian influence in western Greece, and to act in the 
Corinthian Gulf, in case the Spartans tried to throw an army into 
Boeotia by the port of Creusis. The islands of Corcyra and Ceph- 
allenia, the king of the Molossi, some of the Acamanians, were won 
over to the Athenian alliance by the discreet policy of Timotheus, 
who also gained a trifling victory over some hostile ships. But there 
was a darker side to this triumphant expedition. The cost of the 
wax was proving to be greater than. Athens could Well bear, and 
Timotheus failed to obtain from home the money requisite to pay 
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his seamen. In this strait, he was obliged to ask each trierarch to 
advance seven minae for the payment of his crew; and Athens 
herself sent a request to Thebes for some contribution towards the 
expense of the naval operations, on the ground that the enterprise 
of Timotheus had been undertaken partly at Theban instigation. 
The refusal of this demand, along with a growing jealousy of 
Theban success, and the somewhat grave financial difficulties of 
the moment, combined to dispose Athens towards peace with 
Sparta; and this was in fact her wisest policy. Negotiations were 
opened and carried to a successful issue; but the peace was no 
sooner made than it was broken. For Timotheus, who was ordered 
to return home from Corcyra and reluctantly obeyed, halted at 
Zacynthus on his way, landed some Zacynthian exiles who were 
with him, and fortified a post for them on the island. 2 The Zacyn- 
thians straightway complained to Sparta; Sparta demanded satis¬ 
faction from Athens; and when this was refused, the incident was 
treated as a breach of contract and the war was resumed. 

The first object of Sparta was to regain her power in the west, 
and undo the work of Timotheus. The best of the winnings of that 
general had been Corcyra, and Corcyra once more became the 
scene of a "Peloponnesian” war. With the helpof'their confederates, 
including Corinth, the Lacedaemonians launched an armament of 
sixty ships, conveying 1500 mercenary hoplites, to gain possession 
■of the island; and at the same time a message was dispatched to 
Dionysius of Syracuse requesting his aid, on the ground that Sicily 
had her interests in 'Corcyraean politics. The armament was com¬ 
manded by the Spartan Mnasippus. He drove the Corcyraean fleet 
into the harbour, which he blocked with his own ships, and he in¬ 
vested the city by land, so that the supplies of the inhabitants were 
cut off. The island was a rich prize for the soldiers to whose depre¬ 
dations it was now given over. The .tillage was goodly, the crofts 
and farmhouses exceeding fair; and so plentiful was the wine that 
’the troopers would drink none that was not of <the finest sort. 
Urgent messages were senttto Athens'by the Gorcyraeans, who soon 
began to feel the pinch of famine. So great was the misery that 
slaves, were cast out of the gates; even some~cMZens deserted, but 
-were whipped, back to the walls by the Lacedaemonian commander. 
But he deeming 'that'he had the city in his hands grew careless in 
his .confidence; and from the watch-towers on their walls the be¬ 
sieged scould observe that the watch was sometimes relaxed. An 

9 The settlement of democratic exiles was enrolled in the Athenian Confed¬ 
eracy ; and "the people of the Zacynthians at Nellon” appears as the last of 
the additions to the .list of members on the Ccmfederacy-stone. 
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opportune moment was seized for a sally, which resulted in. a com¬ 
pleter success than they looked for. The professional soldiers, who 
had not been paid and detested their general, showed no zeal in 
withstanding the hot onslaught of the desperate men who poured 
forth from the gates. M pasip pus was slain, and the besiegers fell 
back to their camp. The beleaguerment was thus broken up, and 
the Corcyraeans were safe until the coming of the expected help 
from Athens. But they were delivered from all constraint even 
before that tardy help came; for the Lacedaemonians evacuated 
the island almost immediately after the defeat. Then at last the 
Athenian fleet sailed into the roads of Corcyra. 

It was from no want of goodwill on the part of the Athenian 
people that the help had not come in time to save Corcyra much of 
the misery which she had suffered. A tale hangs by the delay of 
the fleet. On the first appeal, it was resolved to send sixty ships at 
once, and 600 p el tasts w ere sent in advance and successfully intro¬ 
duced into the city. It was befitting that Timotheus should return 
to the scene of his former achievements, and the command of the 
fleet was entrusted to him. He found himself in an awkward posi¬ 
tion, owing to one of the gravest defects in the machinery of Athen¬ 
ian administration. The people had voted a certain measure, ap¬ 
pointing him to carry it out; but had omitted to vote or consider 
the necessary ways and means. It consequently devolved upon 
Timotheus to find the men and the money. For this purpose he 
cruised with some of his ships in the Northern Aegean, visiting 
Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, while the main part of the fleet 
awaited his return at the island of Calauria. But meanwhile the 
need of Corcyra was sore, and more pressing messengers were arriv¬ 
ing in Athens. The long tarrying of the general excited public in¬ 
dignation; his appointment was annulled; and Ipbicrates, in con¬ 
junction with Chabrias and Callistratus, was charged to sail at 
once to Corcyra. 

Callistratus was the most eloqu ent, prater nf the day. Chabrias, 
a tried soldier who had serv ed under Cypriote and Egyptian kings, 
we have already met as the victor of Naxos. Iphicratg^, who had 
come to thejxout by his b oldness and success in the Corinthia n 
war, had for the last fif teen y ears s erv ed as a captain of peltasts 
u£ 3 et 4 he princesjjTTErace, and had married a dau ghter oTkm g 
Cotys. A comic poet gives a picturesque description of his barbaric 
wedding. In the market-place a plentiful feast is set out for a throng 
of wild-haired Thracians. There are immense brazen cauldrons of 
broth,, and the kiijg gi rding himself up, ser ves it with Mg o wn 
hands in a golden basin. Thin the wine and water are tempera! in 
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the mi xing-b owl s, ,-ind the king goes around lasting each bo wl, until 
he is the first drunk. But an adventurous life among the “butter¬ 
eating” barbarians does not seem to have wholly satisfied Iphi- 
crates. He served the King of Persia in Egypt and then returned to 
Athens, and this expedition to Corcyra seems to have been his first 
service after his return. It was well and capably performed. The 
people in their excitement gave him a freer hand than they had 
given to Timolheus. He was able to put hard pressure on the tri- 
erarchs; he was allowed to impress seamen, and to make use of 
the galleys which guarded the Attic coast, and even the two sacred 
vessels, the Salaminia and Paralus. By these unusual efforts a fleet 
of seventy triremes was put together, but before it was quite ready 
to sail Timotheus returned. His cruise had been successful in 
raising money and men, and adding new members to the Confed¬ 
eracy; but it was thought that neither necessity nor success could 
excuse the singular inopportuneness of the delay. Ill-luck seemed 
to wait upon Timotheus. The funds which he brought back proved 
insufficient to meet the obligations which they ought to have de¬ 
frayed, and a fraud was suspected. Iphicrates and Callislratus, his 
political rivals, lodged an indictment against him, but as they had 
to sail immediately to the west, the trial was postponed till the 
autumn. 

On his way out Iphicrates learned the news of the deliverance of 
Corcyra, so that he was able to send bade those ships whose true 
duty was the defence of Attica. But there was still work to be done. 
The appeal which the Lacedaemonians sent to the tyrant Dionys¬ 
ius had not been in vain, and ten Syracusan triremes were even then 
approaching Corcyra. They stopped at a point in the north of the 
island, that the crews might rest after the long voyage; and there 
Iphicrates whose scouts had watched for their approach captured 
them, all but one vessel. This prize raised the welcome sum of sixty 
talents, but it was not long before Iphicrates, even as Timotheus, 
found himself embarrassed for want of money. Callistratus went 
back to Athens, promising to persuade the people either to keep the 
fleet regularly paid or to make peace. Meanwhile the crews of 
Iphicrates obtained subsistence by labour on the Corcyraean farms. 

If Corcyra had fallen, there can be little question that Timotheus 
would have been sacrificed to the displeasure of the Athenian 
people. But the good tidings from the west restored the public 
good-humour, and this was fortunate for the discredited general. 
His trial came on towards the end of the year. His military treasurer 
was tried at the same time, found guilty of malversation, and con¬ 
demned to death. But Timotheus himself was acquitted. He had 
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indeed unusually powerful support. Two foreign monarchs had 
condescended to come to Athens to bear testimony in his favour, 
the Epirot king Alcetas, and Jason the despot of Thessalian Pherae. 
It was through Timotheus that these potentates had joined the 
Athenian league; and it was through them that he had been able 
to transport across Thessaly and Epirus the 600 peltasts who had 
been sent in advance to Corcyra. The interest of Jason—of whom 
more will have to be said presently—was particularly effective. 
Timotheus entertained these distinguished guests in his house in. 
Piraeus, but he was obliged to borrow bedding, two silver bowls, 
and other things from his rich neighbour, the banker Pasion, in 
order to lodge them suitably. Though acquitted, Timotheus was 
discredited in public opinion, and he soon left Athens to take ser¬ 
vice in Egypt under the Great King. 

Sparta had lost heart at the decisive check which she had 
received in Corcyra, and the discouragement was increased by a 
series of terrible earthquakes, in which Poseidon seemed to declare 
his wrath. She was therefore disposed to peace, and she thought to 
bring peace about, as before, through the mediation of Persia. 
Antalcidas was once more sent up to the Persian court. But this 
intervention from without was not really needed. Athens, uneasy 
under the burdens of the war and feeling rather jealousy of Thebes 
than bitterness against Sparta, was also well inclined to peace, and 
the influential orator Callistratus made it the object of his policy. 
The recent aggressions of Thebes against the Phodans, who were 
old allies of Athens, tended to estrange the two cities; and to this 
was added the treatment of that unfortunate little mountain burg, 
Plataea, by her Theban enemies. Restored Plataea had perforce 
been enrolled in the Boeotian confederacy, but she was secretly 
scheming for annexation to Attica. Suspecting these plots, Thebes 
determined to forestall them, and a small Theban force, surprising 
the town one day when the men were in the fields, took possession 
of it and drove all the Plataeans forth from Plataean soil. Many 
of the people, thus bereft of land and city, found a refuge at 
Athens; where the publidst Isocrates took up their cause and wrote 
his Plataeic Discourse , a denunciation of Thebes. This inddent 
definitely, though not formally, loosened the bonds between the two 
northern powers. 

The overtures came from Athens and her Confederacy. When 
the Lacedaemonian allies met at Sparta in spring, three Athenian 
envoys appeared at the congress. Of these the chief spokesman was 
Callistratus, and one of his associates was Callias, Torchbearer of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, who had also worked to bring about the 
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abortive peace three years before. Thebes likewise sent ambas¬ 
sadors, one of whom was Epaminondas. The basis of the peace 
which was now concluded was the principle which had been affirmed 
by the King’s Peace, the principle of the autonomy of every Hel¬ 
lenic city. The Athenian and Lacedaemonian Confederacies were 
thus both rendered invalid. No compulsion could be exercised on 
any city to fulfil engagements as member of a league. Cities might 
co-operate with each other freely so far as they chose, but no obli¬ 
gation could be contracted or enforced. Yet while Athens and 
Sparta resigned empire, they mutually agreed to recognise each 
other’s predominance, that of Athens by sea, that of Sparta on 
land—a predominance which must never be asserted by aggression 
and must always be consistent with the universal autonomy. 

The question immediately arose whether the Boeotian League 
was condemned by this doctrine of universal autonomy. Sparta 
and Athens, of course, intended to condemn it. But it might be 
pleaded that the Confederacy of Boeotian cities under the presi¬ 
dency of Thebes was not on the same footing as the Confederacies 
which had been formed, for temporary political purposes, without 
any historical or geographical basis of union, under the presidencies 
of Athens and Sparta. It might be contended that Boeotia was a 
geographical unity, like Attica and Laconia, and had a title to 
political unity, too, especially as the League was an ancient insti¬ 
tution. The question came to the issue when it was the turn of 
Thebes to take the oath. Her representative Epaminondas claimed 
to take it on behalf of the Boeotian cities; and Thebes, represented 
by him, was not so easily cowed as when she made the same claim 
at the conclusion of the King’s Peace. He seems to have developed 
the view that Boeotia was to be compared to Laconia, not to the 
Lacedaemonian Confederacy; and when Agesilaus asked him, 
curtly and angrily: “Will you leave each of the Boeotian towns 
independent?” he retorted: “Will you leave each of the Laconian 
towns independent?” The name of Thebes was thereupon struck 
out of the treaty. 

There was an argument as well as a sting in this retort of 
Epaminondas. The argument was: Sparta has no more right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Boeotia than we have to interfere 
in the domestic administration of Laconia; Laconia, Boeotia, 
Attica, each represents a distinct kind of constitution, and each 
constitution is, justified; the union of Boeotia in a federation is as 
natural as the union of Attica in a single city, as legitimate as the 
union of Laconia in its subjection to the Spartan oligarchy. The 
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union of Boeotia, like the union of Laconia, could not have been 
realised and could not be maintained without the perpetration of 
outiages upon the freewill of some communities. Yet it is hardly 
legitimate for one state to say to another: “We have committed 
certain acts of violence, but you must not interfere; for at a remote 
period of history which none of us remember, your ancestors used 
even more high-handed methods for similar purposes, and you now 
maintain what they established." But the tyiannical method by 
which Laconia was governed was certainly a weak point in the 
Spartan aimour; and the reply of Epaminondas may have well set 
Greece thinking over a question of political science. Setting aside 
the arguments of diplomacy, the point of the situation was this: 

Thebes could never become a strong power, the rival of Sparta or 
of Athens, except at the head of an united Boeotia, and it was the 
interest of Athens and Sparta to hinder her from becoming such 
a power. 

So far as the two chief contracting parties were concerned, this Positions 
bargain—which is often called the “Peace of Callias"—put an end Athene 
to a war which was contrary to the best interests of both. They Sparu 
were both partly to blame, but Sparta was far more to blame than 
her old rival. Her witless policy in overlooking the raid of Sphodrias 
had caused the war; for it left to Athens no alternative but hos¬ 
tility. At the end. of four years, they seemed to have come to their 
senses; they made peace, but they were stupid enough to allow the 
incident of Zacynthus to annul the bargain. Three more years of 
fighting were required to restore their wits. But, although Athens 
was financially exhausted by her military efforts, the war had 
brought its compensations to her. The victory of Naxos, the cir¬ 
cumnavigation of the Peloponnesus and revival of her influence in 
Western Greece, were achievements which indisputably proved that 
Athens was once more a first-rate Hellenic power, the peer of 
Sparta; and this fact was fully acknowledged in the Peace of 
Callias. But the true policy of Athens—from which the raid of 
Sphodrias had forced her—was that of a watchful spectator; and 
this policy she now resumes, though only for a brief space, leaving 
Sparta and Thebes in the arena. As for Sparta, she had lost as much 
as Athens had gained; the defeat of Naxos, the defeat of Tegyra, 
the failure at Corcyra, had dimmed her prestige. After the King’s 
Peace, she had begun her second attempt to dominate Greece; her 
failure is confessed by the Peace of Callias. If a third attempt was 
to he successful, it was obvious that it must begin by the sub¬ 
jugation of Thebes. 
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Sect. 5. Athens under the Restored Democracy 

When Pericles declared that Athens was the school of Greece, 
this was rather his ideal of what she should be than a statement of 
a reality. It would have surprised him to learn that, when imperial 
Athens fell from her throne, his ideal would be fulfilled. This was 
what actually happened. It was not until Athens lost her empire 
that she began to exert a great decisive influence on Greek thought 
and civilisation. This influence was partly exerted by the establish¬ 
ment of schools in the strict sense—the literary school of Isocrates 
and the philosophical school of Plato—which attracted to Athens 
men from all quarters of the Hellenic world. But the increase in the 
intellectual influence of Athens was largely owing to the fact that 
she was becoming herself more receptive of influence from without. 
She was becoming Hellenic as well as Athenian; she was beginning 
to become even something more than Hellenic. This tendency 
towards cosmopolitanism had been promoted by philosophical 
speculation, which rises above national distinctions; and it is 
manifested variously in the pan-Hellenism of Isocrates, in the 
attitude of such different men as Plato and Xenophon towards 
Athens, in the increasing number of foreign religious worships es¬ 
tablished at Athens or Piraeus, in a general decline of local patriot¬ 
ism, and in many other ways. There was perhaps no institution 
which had a wider influence in educating Greek thought in the 
fourth century than the theatre; its importance in city life was rec¬ 
ognised by practical statesmen. It was therefore a matter of the 
utmost moment that the old Athenian comedy, turning mainly on 
local politics, ceased to be written, and a new school of comic 
poets arose who dealt with subjects of general human interest. 
Here Athens had a most effectual instrument for spreading ideas. 
And the tragedies of the fourth century, though as literature they 
were of less note and consequence than the comedies, were not less 
significant of the spirit of the time. They were all dominated by 
the influence of Euripides, the great teacher of rationalism, the 
daring critic of all established institutions and beliefs. And the 
comic poets were also under his spell. 

It can easily be seen that the cultivation of these wider sym¬ 
pathies was connected with the growth of what is commonly called 
‘'individualism.” By this it is meant that the individual citizen no 
longer looks at the outside world through the medium of his city, 
but regards it directly, as it were, with his own eyes and in its bear¬ 
ings on him individually. He is no longer content to express his 
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religious feelings, simply as one member of the state, in the common 
usages of the state religion, but seeks to enter into an immediate 
personal relation with the supernatural world. And since his own 
life has thus become for him something independent of the city, his 
attitude to the city itself is transformed. The citizen of Athens has 
becom e a citizeno f the world. His duty to his country may conflict 
with his duty to himsel f as a man; and thus pat riotism c eases to be 
uncon ditionally the h ighest virtue. Again, men begin to' put to 
themselves, more or less explicitly, the question, whether the state 
is not made for the individual and not the individual for the state, 
—a complete reversal of the old unquestioning submission to the 
authority of the social organism. It followed that greater demands 
were made upon the state by the citizen for his own private welfare; 
and that the citizen, feeling himself tied by no indissoluble bond 
to his country, was readier than formerly to seek Ms fortune else¬ 
where. Thus we find, in the single field of military service, Athen¬ 
ian officers acting independently of their country, in the pay of 
foreign powers, whenever it suited them—Conon, Xenophon, Iphi- 
crates, Chabrias, and others. 

A vivid exaggerated description of this spirit has been drawn by 
Plato in one of his famous contributions to political science, the 
Republic. “The horses and asses,” he says “have a way of march¬ 
ing along with all the rights and dignities of freemen; and they will 
run at anybody whom they meet in the street if he does not leave 
the road clear for them: and all things are just ready to burst with 
liberty.” 8 When he describes the excessive freedom of democracy, 
he is dealing with the growth of individualism, as a result of free¬ 
dom in its constitutional sense; but his argument that individualism 
is the fatal fruit of a democratic constitution rests largely on the 
double sense of the word “freedom.” The notable thing is that 
no man did more to promote the tendencies which are here deplored 
by Plato than Plato himself and his fellow philosophers. If any 
single man could be held responsible for the inevitable growth of 
individualism, it would be perhaps Euripides; 4 but assuredly, next 
to Euripide s, it would be Plato’s revered maste r, Socrates, t he son 
of Sophroniscus. 

When the history of Greece was being directed by Pericles and 
Cleon, Nicias and Lysander, men little dreamed either at Athens or 
elsewhere that the interests of the world were far more deeply con- 

’Transl. Jowett. 

‘Euripides first; for, though he did not exert nearly as gieat influence on 
the world as Socrates, he reached a larger public in his own and the two next 
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cerned in the doings of one eccentric Athenian who held aloof irom 
public affairs. The work of Pericles and Lysander affected a few 
geneiations in a small portion of the globe; but the spirit of that 
eccentric Athenian was to lay an impress, indelible for ever, upon 
the thought of mankind. The ideas which we owe to Socrates are 
now so organically a part of the mind of civilised men, so familiar 
and commonplace, that it is hard to appreciate the intellectual 
power which was required to originate them. Socr ates was th e first 
champion of the supremacyof the int ellec t as a court frpm which 
ther e is n o appeal; he wastlje first" to jnsisl7~wjthout modification 
or compromise, that a man must order his life by the guidance of 
his own intellect, without any regard for mandates of external 
authority or for the impulses of emotion, unless his intellectual 
approves. Socr ates w as thus a rebel agains t authority as s uch; and 
he shrank from no consequences. He did not hesitate to show his 
companions that an old man has no title to respect because he is 
old, unless he is also wise; or that an ignorant parent has no 
claim .to obedience on the mere account of the parental relation. 
Knowledge and veracity, the absolute sovereignty of the under¬ 
standing, regardless of consequences, regardless of all prejudices 
connected with family or city—'this was the ideal of Socrates, con¬ 
sistently and uncompromisingly followed. 

But men using their intellects often come to different conclu¬ 
sions. The command issued by an authority which Socrates may 
reject has been, directly or ultimately, the result of some menial 
process. It is manifest that we require a standard of truth and a« 
explanation of the causes of error. The solution of Socrates is, 
briefly, this. When we make a judgment, we compare two ideas; 
and in order to do so correctly it is obvious that these ideas must be 
clear and distinct; error arises from cqmparing ideas that are un¬ 
defined and vague. Definition was thus the essential .point—and,it 
was an essential novelty—in the Socrat ic ,meth od fpr arriving a t 
trath. Its necessity is a commonplace now; and,we have^atherTto 
guard against its dangers. 

The application of this method to ethics was the chief occupation 
of Socrates, for the interests of human life and its perplexities en¬ 
tirely absorbed him. In t he history o f ethics his positi on is supr eme; 
he was the founder of ut ilitarianism . He arrived at theTToctrine by 
analysing the notion of ‘‘good”'; tie result of his analysis was that 
"the good is the useful.” Closely connected was the principle that 
virtue is happiness, and this was the basis of the famous Socratic 
paradox that no man willipgly does wrong, but only through ignor¬ 
ance, for there’is no man who would not will his own happiness. It 
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is easy to point out the errors of this startling statement; it is 
perhaps easier to forget how much wrong-doing is due to the con¬ 
fused thinking of clouded brains and the ignorance of untrained 
minds. 

The man who had no respect for authority was not likely to 
except the gods from the range of his criticism; and the popular 
religion could not sustain examination. Socr ates w as as little ortho¬ 
dox as Ana xagor as and other “impious” philosophers; but he made 
no new departure in the field of theology. He doubtless believed 
in the existence of a God; but as to the nature of the divine prin¬ 
ciple he was probably what we call an “agnostic,” as he certainly 
was in regard to the immortality of the soul. 

Socrates then was the originator of a n ew logical method, the 
founder of ut ilitarianis m, and, above ail, the unsparing critic of all 
things in heaven and earth—or rather on earth only, for he dis¬ 
dained things in heaven as uninteresting and irrelevant,—a fear¬ 
less critic, undeterred by any feeling of piety or prejudice. He 
never wrote anything, he onl y conversed , hut he conversed with 
the ablest young men of the day who were destined afterwards to 
become imm ortal th emselv es as th inkers; he communicated to them 
—to Plato, to Aristippus, to Euclides—his own spirit of scepticism 
and criticism; he imbued them with intellectual courage and intel¬ 
lectual freedom. He ne ver preached, he only discus sed: that was 
the Socratic method—dialectic or the conversational method. He 
did not teach, for he professed to have no knowledge; he would only 
confess that he was exceptional in knowing that he knew nothing: 
this was the Socratic irony. He went about showing that most 
popular notions, as soon as they are tested, prove to be inconsistent 
and untenable; he wished to convince every man he met that his 
convictions would not stand examination. We can easily conceive 
how stimulating this was to the young men, and how extremely 
irritating to the old. Haunting the market-places and the gymnasia 
Socrates was always ready to entrap men of all ages and ranks, into 
arguroenT.’and many a grudge was owed him by reverend and con- 
ceited seniors, whose foggy minds he exposed to ridicule by means 
of his prudent interrogations. Though no man ever taught more 
effectually than Socrates, he was not a teacher, h e ha d no course of 
lectures to give, and therefore he took no fee. Herein lay his dis- 
tinctionTxom the sophists, to whom by his speculation, his scepti¬ 
cism, his mastery of argument, his influence over young men, he 
naturally belongs, and with whom he was generally classed; He soon 
became a notorious figure in the streets of Athens; liature had, 
marked hiBrCflTainohg other inenbynis grotesque satyr-like face; 
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Though he was the child of democracy, born to a heritage of 
freedom in a city where the right of free discussion was unre¬ 
strained, the sacred name of democ racy was not more sh eltered 
than anything else from the cri ticism^ of Socr ates. He railed, for 
instance^ aTffiesystem "of choosing magistrates by lot, one of the 
protections of democracy at Athens. He was unpopular with the 
mass, for he was an enemy of shams and ignorance and superstition. 
Honest democrats of the type of Thrasybulus and Anytu s, who did 
their duty but had no desire to probe its foundations, re garde d 
him as a dangerous freethin ker w ho spenUiis life in diffusing ideas 
subv ersive of the soci al order. They mighTpomrfb'fhe ablest of 
the young men who had kept company with him, and say: “Behold 
the fruits of his conversation! Look at Alcibiades, his favourite 
companion, who has done more than any other man to ruin his 
country. Look at Crilias, who, next to Alcibiades, has wrought the 
deepest harm to Athens; who, brought up in the Socratic circle, 
first wrote a book agains t demo cracy, then visited . Thes saly and 
stirred up tEe~ serfs_against their masters, and finally, returning 
here,^inaugurated the reign of terror! Look, on the other hand, at 
P lato, an able young man, whom the taste for idle speculation, in¬ 
fused by Socrates, has s educed from the service of his _ country. Or 
look at Xenophon, who, instead of serving Athen g, has gone to 
serve her enemies. Truly Socrafes”ahclJlis_prQpagandaJnLve,done 
lit tle" good ~to~the Athenian state.” However unjust any particular 
instance might seem, it is easy to understand how considerations of 
this kind would lead many practical unspeculative men to look upon 
Socrates and his ways with little favour. And from their point of 
view, they were perfectly right. His spirit, and the ideas that he 
made current, were an insidious menace to the cohesion of the 
social fabric, in which there was not a stone or a joint that he did 
not question. In other words, he was the active apostle of in¬ 
dividualism, which led in its further development to the subversion 
of that local patriotism which had inspired the cities of Greece in 
her days of greatness. 

And this thinker, whose talk was shaking the Greek world in its 
foundations, though none guessed it, was singled out by the Delphic 
priesthood for a distinguished mark of approbation. In the truest 
oracle that was ever uttered from the Pythian tripod, it was de¬ 
clared that no one in the world was wiser than Socrates. We know 
riot at what period of the philosopher’s career this answer was 
given, but, if it was seriously meant, it showed a strange insight 
which we should hardly have looked for at the shrine of Delphi. 
The Delphic priesthood were skilful enough in adjusting their 
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policy to the changing course of events; but they cannot be sus¬ 
pected of brooding over the mysteries of things to come, or feeling 
the deeper pulsations of the thoughts of men. The motive of the 
oracle concerning the -wisdom of Socrates is an unsolved problem. 
If it -were an attempt to enlist his support, in days when religion 
was threatened by such men as Anaxagoras, it shows an unex¬ 
pected perception of his importance, united with a by no means 
surprising blindness to the significance of his work. 

Socrates died fiv e .years after the falI_of the Athe nian empi re, 
and the manner of his^eatElef"a"seaTupon hiSTIfe. Anyt usTthe 
honest democratic politician who had been prominent in the restora- 
tidn ofTEifdemocracy, came forward, with some others, as a cliam- 
pio n of the state reli gion, and accused Socrates o f impiety. The 
accusation ran: “Socrat es is gu ilty of crim e, because he does not 
believe in th e gods rec ognised by the city, but introduces strange 
supernatural beings; he is also guilty, be cause he corrupts th e 
youth.” The penalty proposed was death; but the accusers had no 
desire to inflict it; they expected that, when the charge was lodged 
in the archon’s office, Socrates would leave Attica, and no one 
would have hindered him from doing so. But Socrates was full 
of days—he had rea ched the a ge of seventy—and life spent other¬ 
wise than in conversing'fifthe streets of Athens would have been 
worthless to him. He surprised the city by remaining to answer the 
charge. The trial was heard in a court of 501 judges, the king- 
a rcho n pr esidin g,'"aHcTthe old philosopher was found guilty b y a 
majority of sixty. It was a small majority," considering~that the 
general truth of the accusation was undeniable. According to the 
practice of Athenian law, it was open to a defendant when he was 
condemned to propose a lighter punishment than that fixed by the 
accuser, and the judges were required to choose one of the two 
sentences. Socrates might have saved his life if he had proposed_an 
adequate penalty, butT SToffereg~~dnIv~a s mall'fineT ari d w as con¬ 
sequently condemned, by a much larger majority, to death" He 
dranljJheTup ofHoom a month later, di3coufsmg r wifETiis _ disciples 
aseagerly as evcrTi UhTs TasfHour. 

The actual reply of Socrates at his trial has not been preserved, 
but we know its tone and spirit and much of its tenor. Tor it sup¬ 
plied his companion Plato, who was present, with the material of 
a work which stands absolutely alone in literature. In the Apology 
of Socrates, Plato has succeeded in catching the personality ofThe 
masteTand conveying its stimulus to his readers. There can be no 
question that this work reproduces the general outline of the actual 
defence, which is here wrought into an artistic form. And we see 
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how utterly impossible it was for Socrates to answer the accusation. 
He enters into an explanation of his life and motives, and has no 
difficulty in showing that m any things popularly allege d against 
him are false. But with the actual charge of holding and diffusing 
heterodox'vlews he deals briefly and unsatisfactorily. He was no t 
cond emned unju stly—accor ding to the, law. And that is the inten¬ 
sity of the tragedy. There Sav e be en no bette r men than So crates; 
and yet his accusers were perfe ctly right. It is not clear why their 
manifesto for orthodoxy was made atlhat particular time; but it is 
probab le that twenty years later such an action would ha ve been a 
failure. Perhaps the facts of~the trlaTJusfffyus in the rough conclu¬ 
sion that two out of every five Athenian citizens then were relig¬ 
iously indifferent. In any case the event had a wider than a merely 
religious significance, The execution of Socrate s was the protes Lof 
the spirit_of the old order a gai nst the growth oOndividualism. 

Seldom urtKTopurse of historyTiave violent blows of this kind 
failed to recoil upon the striker and serve the cause they were meant 
to harm. Socrates was remembered at Athens with pride and regret. 
His spirit began to exercise an influence which the tragedy of his 
death enhanced. Hjs com panions, never for gaveJ he dem ocracy for 
putting their master to death; ‘he lived and grew n the study of 
their imaginations; and they spent their lives in carrying on his 
work. 

They carried forward his work, but they knew not what they 
were doing. They had no suspicion that in pursuing those specula¬ 
tions to which they were stimulated by the Socratic method they 
were sapping the roots of Greek city life as it was known to the 
men who fought at Marathon. Plato.was aJxufech jld of S ocrates, 
and yet he was vehement in condemning that individualism which 
it had been the lifework of Socrates to foster. Few sights are 
stranger than Plato and Xenop hon turning their eyes away from 
their own free country to regard with^dmirafion. the,.constitution 
of Sparta, where their belo ved ma st er wou ld n ot have been su ffered 
so much as~to _ open Tils mouth. It was "a" distinct triumph for the 
Lacedaemonians wfien their constitution, which the Athenians of 
the age of Pericles regarded as old-fashioned machinery, was 
selected by the greatest thinker of Athens as the nearest existing 
approach to the idea}, Indeed the Spartan organisation, at the very 
time when Sparta was making herself detested throughout Greece, 
seems to have attracted general admiration from political thinkers. 
It attracted them because the old order survived there,—the citizen 
absolutely submissive to the authority of the state, and not looking 
beyond it. Elsewhere thev ware troubled by the problem of recon- 
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ciling the authority of the state with the liberty of the individual 
citizen; at Sparta there was no such trouble, for the state was ab¬ 
solute. Accordingly they saw in Sparta the image of what a state 
should be; Just because it was relatively free from that individual¬ 
ism which they were themselves actively promoting by their specul¬ 
ations in political philosophy. How freely such speculations ranged 
at this time is illustrated by the fact that the fundamental institu¬ 
tion of ancient society, slavery, was called in question. It had indeed 
been called in question by Euripides, and the heterodox “modern” 
views of Euripides were coming into fashion. One thinker ex¬ 
pounded the doctrine that slavery was unnatural. Speculation even 
went so far as to stir t he questi on of the poli tic al subject ion j )f 
women. The Parliament of Wom en, a come dy of Ar istophanes, 
ridicules women’s rights; and in Pl ato’s ideal R epublic women are 
on a political equrfl ity with men._ Socialistic theories were alsdTTfe, 
and’were a mark for the mockery of Aristophanes in the same play. 
Plato seized upon the notion of communism and made it one of the 
principles of his ideal state. But his object was not that of the 
ordinary “collectivist," to promote the material well-being of all; 
but rather to make his citizens better, by defending them against 
poverty and ambition. Before he died, P lato had come to the con- 
victipnJhat com munism was impractica ble, and iii the state which 
he adumbrated in his old age he recognised private property— 
though he vested the ownership not in the individual but in the 
family. 

In this period—during the fifty years after the battle of Aegos-' 
potami—'die art of writing prose was brought to perfection at 
Athens; and this is closely connected with the characteristic ten¬ 
dency which has engaged our attention. While S ocrates and o thers 
had been b ringin g a bout a re volution in thought, the Sic ilian Go r- 
gias and otherpr ofessors of rhetori c or style had been preparing*an 
efficient_yehide for diffu sing ideas. Prose is the natural instru¬ 
ment of criticism and argument; it i9 a necessary weapon for in¬ 
tellectual persuasion; and therefore the fourth century isjtn. age of 
prose. The circumstance that the great Athenian poets of the fifth* 
century had. no successors in the fourth does not prove any decline? 
in brains or in imagination. If Plat o had be en bo rn half a century 
earlier he W ould have been a rivaTof A eschylus and Soph ocles’. If 
Aeschylus and Sophocles had been borii two or three generations 
later they would have expressed their genius in prose. Euripides, 
who has come under the influence of the critical spirit, seems some¬ 
times like a man belated; he uses the old vehicle to convey thoughts 
for which it was hardly suited. It must always be remembered that 
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the great dramatic poems of the fifth century bore an inalienable 
religious character; and, as soon as the day came when the men of 
Hie highest literary faculty were no longer in touch with the re¬ 
ceived religion, drama of the old kind ceased to be written. That is 
why the fourth century is an age of prose; tragic poetry owes its 
death to Euripides and the Socra tic spiri t. The eager individualism 
of the age founefits natural expression in prose, whose rhythmical 
periods demanded almost as much care arid art as poetry; and the 
plastic nature of the Greek language rendered it a most facile in¬ 
strument for the purposes of free thought and criticism. 

Thus Athens became really a school for Greece, as soon as that 
individualism prevailed which Pericles had unwittingly foreshad¬ 
owed in the very same breath: “I say that Athens is tire school of 
Hellas, and that the individual Athenian in his own person seems 
to have the power of adapting himself to the most varied forms of 
action with the utmost versatility and grace.” 15 

It must never be forgotten that it is to the democratic Athenian 
law-courts that the perfecting of Attic prose was mainly due. This 
institution had, as we saw, called into being a class of professional 
speech-writers. But there were many who were not content with 
learning off, and reciting in court, speeches which a speech-writer 
like Lysias wrote for them, but wished to learn themselves the art 
of speaking. For those who aspired to make their mark in debates 
in the Assembly, this was a necessity. The most illustrious in¬ 
structor in oratory at this period was Is ocra tes. But the school of 
Isocrates had'a'far wider scope and higher "aim than to teach the 
construction of sentences or the arrangement of topics in a speech. 
It was a general school of culture, a discipline intended to fit men 
for public life. Questions of political science were studied, and 
Isocrates likes to describe his course of studies as “philosophy.” 
But it was to Plato’s school in the Academy that the youths of the 
day went to study "philosophy” in the stricter sense. The discipline 
of these two rival schools—for there was rivalry between them, 
though their aims were different—was what corresponded at Athens 
to our university education. And the pupils of Isocrates, as well as 
those of Plato, had to work hard. For thoroughness of method was 
one of the distinctive characteristics of Isocrates. His school at¬ 
tained a pan-Hellenic reputation; pupils came to him' from all 
quarters of the world. “Our_city,” he says, “is regarded ns the 
established tcacher_of all who speak or teach others to speak. And 
naturally so, since men sed that ourrftyoners tne, great est prizes 
to those who posseIs~this "faculty—provides the most numerous 


“ Jowett’s translation 
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and various schools for those who having resolved to enter the real 
contests desire a preparatory discipline—and further affords to all 
men that experience which is the main secret of success in speak¬ 
ing.” 8 Thfe tone of t he te achi ng of Isocrates harmonised with the 
national position w hich he held. He took a large view of all things; 
there was nothing narrow or local in his opinions. And not less 
important than the width of his horizon was the high moral tone 
in which his thoughts were consistently pitched. Isocrates dis¬ 
charged not only the duties which are in modern times discharged 
by university teachers, but a lso the functio ns of a journalist of the 
best land. Naturally ner vous and endowed With a poor voice, he 
did not spea k in t he Asse mbly, but when any great question moved 
him he would issue a pamphlet, ill the form of a speech, for the 
purpose of influencing public opinion. We may suspect that the 
Athenians appreciated these publications more for their inimitable 
excellence of style than for their political wisdom. 

A highly remarkable passage of Isocrates expresses and applauds 
the wide-minded cosmopolitanism which was beginning to prevail 
in Greece. He says that “At hens h as so distanced the rest of the 
world in power of thought and spe ech t hat her disciples have be- 
com eThe t eacher s of all oth er.men. She has brought it to pass that 
the name of Greek should be thought no longer a matter of race 
but a matter of intelligence; and should be given to the participa¬ 
tors in our culture rather than to the sharers of our common 
origin.” 7 Thirty or forty years earlier, no one perhaps, except 
Euripides, would have been bold enough to speak like that. But 
Isocrates did not see that this enlightenment which he admires was 
closely connected with the decay of public spirit which he else¬ 
where deplores. It is curious to find the man who approves of citi¬ 
zenship of the world looking back with regret to the days of Solon 
and proposing to revive the old powers of censorship which the 
court of the Areopagus possessed over the lives of Athenian citizens. 

The form and features of an age are wont to be mirrored in its 
art; and one effective means of winning a concrete notion of the 
spirit of the fourth century is to study the works of Praxiteles and 
compare them with the sculptures which issued from the workshop 
of Phidias. Just as the citizen was beginning to assert his own 
individuality as more than a mere item in the state, so the plastic 
artist was emancipating his art from its intimate connexion with 
the temples of the gods, and its subordination to architecture. For 
in the fifth century, apart from a few colossal statues like those 
which Phidias wrought for Athens and Olympia, the finest works 
“Translated by . T ebb. T Ibid. 
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of the sculptor’s chisel were to decorate frieze or pediment. In the 
fourth century the architect indeed still required the sculptor’s 
service; Scopas, for instance, was called upon in his youth to deco¬ 
rate the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, in his later years to make 
a frieze for the tomb of a Carian prince; but, in general, the 
sculptor developed his art more independently of architecture, and 
all the_great_works of Faxi feles were complete in the mselves and 
independent. And, as sculpture was emancipating itself from the 
old subordination to architecture, so it also emancipated itself from 
the religious ideal. In the age of Phidias, the artist who fashioned 
a god sough t to e xpress in hu man sha pe the majesty and immuta¬ 
bility of a divine - beingj and this ideal had been perfectly achieved. 
In tlm fourth century the deities losetheir majesty and changeless¬ 
ness; they are conceived as physically perfect men and women, 
with human feelings though without human sorrows; they are in¬ 
vested with human personalities. The contrast may be seen by 
looking at the group ofgods irt the frieze of the Parthenon, and 
then at some of the works of Praxiteles: the Hermes, which was 
set up in the temple of Hera at Olympia, and is preserved there; the 
Aphrodite of Cnidus—a woman shrinking from revealing her 
beauty as she enters thfe bath; or the Satyr, With the shape of a man 
and the mind of a beast. Thus sculpture is marked by “individual¬ 
ism” in a double sense. Each artist is freer to work out an in¬ 
dividual path of his own; and the tendehey of all artists is to 
portray the individual man or woman rather than the type, and 
even the individual phase of emotion ratliet than the character. 

The general spirit df the Athenians iri their political life cor¬ 
responds to this change. Men came more and more to regard the 
state as a means for administering to the needs of the individual; 
We might almost say that they conceived it as a co-operative 
society for making profits to be divided among the members; this 
at least was the tendency of public opinion. They were conse¬ 
quently more disinclined to enter upon foreign undertakings which 
were not either necessary for the protection and promotion of their 
commerce or likely to fill their purses. The fourt h century was 
therefore for Athens an age df less ambiti on jmd ~glnrv T but, of 
greater happiness a na freedom, than t he^fifth. 

The decisive circumstance for Athens Was that, while she lost 
heir empire, she did not lose her comme rce. This was a cruel blow 
to Corinth, since it was to destroy Athenian trade that Corinth had 
brought about the war. The fact shows on how firm foundations 
Athenian commerce rested. The only rival Athens had to fear was 
Rhodes, which was becoming a centre of traffic in the south- 
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eastern Mediterranean, but was not destined to interfere seriously 
with Athenian trade for a long time yet. The population of Attica 
had declined; plagu e and war reduced the number of adult ma le 
cit izens from at leas t 35, 000 to 21 .000. But that was not unfor- 
tunate, for there were no longer outsettlements to receive the sur¬ 
plus of the population; and even with the diminished numbers 
there was a surplus which sought employment in foreign mercenary 
service. The mercantile development of Athens is shown by the 
increase of the Piraeus at the expense of the city, in which many 
plots of ground now became deserted, and by the growth of piivate 
banks. It had long been a practice to deposit money in temples, and 
the priesthoods used to lend money on interest. This suggested to 
money-changers the idea of doing likewise; and Pa sion founded 
a famous house at Athens, w hich operated with a capital of fifty 
talents, ancThad credit at all Greek centres of commerce. Thus 
business could be transacted by ex changing letters of credit in - 
stead-of pay ing i n coin; and the introduction of this system, even 
on such a small scale, shows the growth of mercantile activity. 
Money was now much more plentiful, and prices far higher, than 
before. This was due to' ttte large amount of the precious metals, 
chiefly gold, which had been brought into circulation in the Greek 
world in the last quarter of the fifth century. The continuous war 
led to the coining of the treasures which had been accumulating for 
many years in temples; and the banking system circulated the 
money which would otherwise have been hoarded in private houses. 
But, although the precious metals became plentiful, the rate of in¬ 
terest did not fall; men could still get 12 per cent for a loan of 
their money. This fact is highly significant; it shows clearly that 
indus tries were m or e thriving a nd trade mo re active, and cons e¬ 
que ntly c apital in greater demand. The high rate of interest must 
always be remembered when we read of a Greek described as 
wealthy with a capital which would nowadays seem small. Thus 
a fortune of 50 talents, little more than 10,000 English pounds, 
would yield an income of nearly £1500; and that sum had an 
enormously greater purchasing power than the equivalent weight 
of gold to-day. Such incomes were extremely rare. 

Communistic ideas were a consequence, perhaps inevitable, of the 
growth of individualism and the growth of capital. The poorer 
burghershecame more and more acutely alive to the inconsistency 
between the political equality of all citizens and the social and eco¬ 
nomical advantages enjoyed by the rich. Political equality seemed 
to point to social equality as its logical sequel; in fact, full and 
equal political equality could not be secured without social equality 
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also, since the advantages of wealth necessarily involve superiorities 
in political influence. Thus, just a g in modern Eu rope, so in .an c ient 
Greece, capital and democracy p roduced socialists^who pleadedjor 
a levelling of classes by means of a distribution of property by the 
state. Aristophanes mocked these speculations in his Parliament of 
Women and his Wealth. The idea of communism which Plato de¬ 
velops on lines of Sis' own in the Republic w as not an original 
notion of the philosopher’s brain,"but was suggested by the current 
communistic theo ries o f the-day. It is well wofthy of consideration 
thdFtKcTAthenians dicTnot take the step from political to social 
democracy; and this discretion may have been partly due to the 
policy of those statesmen who, doubtless conscious of the danger, 
regarded the theoric fund as an indispensable institution. 

The changed attitude of the individual to the state is shown by 
the introduction of a fixed remuneration of half a drachma to Athe¬ 
nian citizens for attending the meetings of the Assembly; and the 
rise in prices is illustrated by the subsequent increase of this remu¬ 
neration. For the regular sessions, in which the proceedings were 
unattractive, the pay was raised to a drachma and a half; for the 
other meetings, which were more exciting, it was fixed at a drachma. 
The remuneration for serving in the law-cou rts w as not increased; 
it was folirid thadK dtTTdrachma wa s sufficienTto draw applicants 
for the judg e’s tic ket’? Payment for th~6~flischargo of political duties 
was part of the necessary machinery of the democracy, but the dis¬ 
tribution of “spectacl e-mon ey” to the poor c itizens was a luxury 
which involved anentirely different principle. It is uncertain when 
the practice of giving the price of his theatre ticket to the poor 
Athenian was first introduced; it has been attributed to Pericles, 
but it is possible that it was not introduced till Athens began to 
recover after the fall of her empire. In any case,'The principle be¬ 
came established in the fourth century of distributing “theoric” 
moneys, which were supposed to be spent on religious festivals; the 
citizens came to look forward to frequent and large distributions; 
the surplus revenue of the state, instead of being saved for emergen¬ 
cies, was placed in the theoric fund; and this theoric fund became 
so important t hat it ultimately required a special m iniste r of finan ce 
to man age, it. Those statesmen under whose guidance the theoric 
doles were most liberal had naturally the greatest influence with 
the mass of the citizens; and consequently finance acquired a new 
importance, and financial ability was developed in a very high de¬ 
gree. The stale thus assumed the character of a commercial society; 
dividends wore a political necessity, and in order to meet it heavier 
taxation was demanded. We have seen how, when war broke out 
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with Sparta, in a year in which the Second Athenian Confederacy 
was formed, a pro perty-tax was imp osed, and the properties of the 
citizens were assessed anew for this purpose. 

Thus the state provided for the comfort of its poorer burghers at 
the expense of their wealthier fellows. It is, as it were, publicly 
recognised as a principle of political science that the end of the state 
is the comfort and pleasure of its individual members; and every¬ 
thing has to be made subordinate to this principle which is outward¬ 
ly embodied in the theoric fund. This principle affected the foreign 
policy of Athens, as we have already observed. When she took the 
step of sending out settlers to Samos and elsewhere, in defiance of 
the public opinion of Greece, her chief motive was doubtless pecuni¬ 
ary profit. 

Constitutionally, the restored Athenian democracy was a remark¬ 
able success. The difficulties which the democratic statesmen en¬ 
countered after the overthrow of the Thirty had been treated with a 
wisdom and moderation which are in striking contrast with the 
violence and vengefulness shown in other Greeks stales at similar 
crises. Mo st democratic men of means had been robbed of pro perty 
under the tyranny of the oligarchs, and the property had been sold. 
WereThe purchasers to be compelled to restore it without compen¬ 
sation? Were all the acts of the Thirty to be declared illegal? Such a 
measure would have created a bitter and discontented party in the 
state. Some of the chief democratic leaders voluntarily resigned 
all claim to compensation for the property they had lost, and this 
example promoted a general inclination on both, sides to concession 
and compromise. The wisdom and tact displayed in this matter were 
not the least of the services which Thrasybulus and his fellows ren¬ 
dered to their country. No oligarchical conspiracy endangered the 
domestic peace of Athens again; no citizen, if it were not a philo¬ 
sophical speculator, called the democracy in question. 

At this epoch the laws were revised, and the register of burghers 
was revised, but the constitution was left practically unaltered. A 
change, indeed, was made in the presidency of the Assembly, which 
had hitherto belonged to the prytanch or board of Ten, selected 
every seven days from the presiding tribe in the Council. The close 
organic relation between the Council and Assembly rendered it 
needful that members of the Council should preside in the Assem¬ 
bly but the presidency of the Assembly was now div orced fro m the 
presi dency of the Coun cil and i nvested in a body of nine, selected 
one from each of the nine tribes w hich were not presiding. This 
change was obviously designed to form a check on the administra¬ 
tion. The presiding tribe in the Council could no longer deal direct- 
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ly with the Assembly, but was obliged to present its measures to the 
people through an intermediate body, which belonged indeed to the 
Council but not to its own part of the Council. The year in which 
these reforms were probably made witnessed also the introduction 
of a new alphabet as the official script of the state. The old Attic 
alphabet, with its hard-worked vowels doing duty for more than 
one sound, was discontinued; and henceforward the stones which 
record the public acts of the Athenian people are inscribed in the 
Ionic alphabet, with separate signs for the long and short e and 0, 
and distinct symbols for the double consonants. 

It is plain that Athens needed, at this period, not men of genius 
or enthusiasm, but s imply men of ab ility, for the conduct of her 
affairs. She had no great aims to achieve, no grave dangers to 
escape, which demanded a Pericles or a Themistocles; a man of 
genius would have found no scope in the politics of Athens for two 
generations after the fall of her empire. Men of great ability she 
had, men who were thoroughly adequate to the comparatively un¬ 
ambitious rfile which she had wisely imposed upon herself— 
Ag yrrhiu s. Calli stratu s, and afterwards ff pbu lus. To us they are all 
shadowy figures. Agy rrhius inaugurated the profit-system which 
afterwards resulted in the institution of the theoric fund; and it was 
he who opposed and discredited the extreme anti-Spartan policy of 
the heroes of Phyle. His nephew C allistratu s enjoyed a longer career 
and played a greater p art in the affairs of Gree ce, conspicuous as the 
founder of the Second Confederacy, as the negotiator of the Peace 
of Callias, and then as the opponent of Epaminondas. His policy 
throughout was consistent and reasonable. He aimed at rendering 
Athens powerful enough to be independent of Sparta; he desired 
that Sparta and Athens should stand side by side as the two leading 
states in Greece; and he recognised that the neighbourhood of 
Attica to Boeotia necessarily laid upon Athens the policy of oppos¬ 
ing the aggrandisement of Thebes. 

Agyrr hius and Call istratus might once and again fill the office of 
strategos; but, like Cleorf and Hyperbolus, they exercised their in¬ 
fluence as recognised—practically, official—advisers of the Assem¬ 
bly. The art of war became every year more and more an art, and 
little could be accomplished except by generals who devoted their 
life to the military profession. Such were Timotheus, the hero of 
Leucas; Chabrias, the victor of Naxos; and above all Iphicrates, 
whom we have met in so many places and in so many guises. Timo¬ 
theus was a rich man; his father Conon had left him a fortune, and 
he could afford to serve his countiy and his country only. But Cha¬ 
brias and Iphicrates enriched themselves by taking temporary ser- 
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vice under foreign masters; Iphicrates even went so far as to sup¬ 
port the Thracian king, whose daughter he had wedded, against 
Athens. All these military men prefeircd to dwell elsewhere than at 
Athens. Abroad they could live in luxury and ostentation; while 
at Athens men lived simply and moderately, and public opinion was 
unfavourable to sumptuous establishments. The attitude of the 
generals to the city became much more independent when the citi¬ 
zens themselves ceased to serve abroad regularly, and hired mer¬ 
cenaries instead. The hiring of the troops and their organisation 
devolved upon the general, and he was often expected to provide the 
means for paying them too. Here we touch on a vice in the consti¬ 
tutional machine, which was the cause of frequent failures in the 
foreign enterprises of Athens during this period. No systematic pro¬ 
vision was made that, when the people voted that a certain thing 
should be done, the adequate moneys at the same time should be 
voted. Any one might propose a decree, without responsibility for 
its execution; and at the next meeting of the Assembly the people 
might refuse to allow the necessary supplies, or no one might be 
ready to move the grant. In the same way, supplies might be cut off 
in the middle of a campaign. This defect had not made itself seri¬ 
ously felt in the fifth century, when the leading generals were al¬ 
ways statesmen too, with influence in the Assembly; but it became 
serious when the generals were professional soldiers whom the 
statesmen employed. During the ten years after the Peace of Cal- 
lias, Athens was actively engaged in a multitude of enterprises of 
foreign aggrandisement; but she achieved little, and the reason-is 
that her armaments were hardly ever adequate. The difficulties of 
her financiers, who had always to keep a theoric reserve, must be 
taken into consideration. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE HEGEMONY OF THEBES 

Sect. i. Jason of Pherae; and the Battle of Leuctra 

The balance of power in Greece had been swayed for a hundred 
years by the two rivals Sparta and Athens; and now the Peace of 
Callias had formally adjusted an equilibrium between them. But 
this dual system was threatened from the very outset by formidable 
dangers. It was clear that new forces had arisen within the last few 
years, which would dispute the leaders hip _of He llas with the two 
older states. There had been a development of military power inthe 
north, and tw p citie s had come into_ dangerous prominence, Thches 
and Pherae. 

Of the rise of Pherae we know less than of the rise of Thebes. At 
the time of the Peace of Callias we make the sudden discovery that 
the Thessalian cities which were usually in a state of feud have been 
united, and that Thessaly has consequently become one of the great 
of powers of Greece. This was the doing of one man. There had arisen 

Pheiae, at pherae a_despol, who was not merely vigorous and warlike, but 

whose ambition ranged beyond the domestic politics of Thessaly 
and sought to play a great part on the wider stage of Ilellas. Jason 
had established his dominion by means of a well-trained body of 
6000 mercenaries, and also doubtless by able diplomacy. The most 
*.71 b.c. influential citizen of Pljargalus exposed at Sparta the ambitious and 
menacing views of Jason, and urged the importance of checking his 
career before he became too powerful; but Sparta, pressed by other 
more importunate claims, declined to interfere. Their Pharsalus 
yielded to the solicitations of Jason, and helped to install him as 
Tagus of an united Thessaly, The power of the despot extended on 
one side into Epirus, where Alcetas, prince of the Molossi, became 
his vassal; and on the other side to Macedonia. 

A monarch, endowed with uncommon political and military abil¬ 
ity, at the head of all Thessaly, with the best cavalry in Greece at 
his command, seemed likely to change the whole course of Hellenic 
affairs. That he aimed at becoming the first power in Hellas—at 
attaining the hegemony or leadership, as it was called—there can be 
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no question; nor, considering the weakness and jealousies of the 
southern Grecian states, would this object, with his resources, be 
difficult of achievement. But, if his ambition was not bounded by- 
Thessaly, neither was it confined to Hellas. His dream was to lead 
Hellas against Persia, and overthrow the power of the Great King. 

How serious he was in his great projects is shown by the fact that he 
set about building a navy. Thess aly was again in hecQ jMa-a^Rea.- 
power, as in t he days o f legendary story, when the Argo ventured 
fortfffrom the'Iand-locked bay of Iolcus. 

The power of Sparta had evidently declined, but she was still re¬ 
garded as holding the highest position in Greece; and it was the first 
object of Jason to weaken her s ti ll furth er and dethrone her from 
that place. His second immediate object was to gain control of the 
ke y,of southe rn Greece—the pass of Thermopylae; and as tins was 
commanded by the Bpartan fortress of Heraclea, these two objects 
were intimately connected. His obvious policy was to ally himself 
with Sparta’s^nemy, Thebes; and Thebes, in her isolated position, 
leapt at his alliance. The treaty between the Boeotian and Thes¬ 
salian federations was probably concluded not long before the Peace 
of Callias. According to the terms of that Peace, all parties were to Sparta 
recall their armaments from foreign countries and their garrisons Cconiraxy 
from foreign towns. Athens promptly recalled Iphicrates from orders 7 
Corcyra, but Sparta on her side failed to fulfil the contract. King Cleom- 
Cleombrotus had, shortly before, led an army to Phocis, and now, to 

instead of disbanding it, he was ordered to march against Thebes against 
and compel that state to set free the Boeotian cities. One voice, per- Thebes, 
haps, in the Spartan assembly was raised against this violation of protest’of 
the recent oaths, a violation which was also unfair to the allies who Prothous, 
served in the Lacedaemonian army. But in this hour Sparta was led 
on, as one of her admirers said, by a fatal impulse inspired by the 
gods; the feeling of hatred against Thebes, diligently fostered by 
Agesilaus, swept away all thoughts of policy or justice; and the 
voice which was raised for justice and policy was scornfully cried 
down. The duel between Thebes and Sparta was inevitable; and all 
Greece, confident in' Spartan superiority, looked to see Thebes 
broken up into villages or wiped out from among the cities of Hellas. 

Even Thebes herself hardly hoped for success. But Sparta would 
have done well to disband The army of Cleombrotus, and organise a 
new force with the help of those allies who were willing to support 
her. 

The object of Cleombrotus, who was posted near Chaeronea, in 
the gate between Phocis and Boeotia, was to reach Thebes; and, as 
we have seen in the case of former military operations in this coun- 
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try, his direct road lay along the western and southern banks of 
T,alre Copais, by Coronea and Haliartus, The aim of the Thebans 
was to prevent him from reaching his objective; and they posted 
their forces nigh to Coronea, where, nearly a quarter of a century 
before, a confederate army had waylaid Agesilaus. But Cleombrotus 
disappointed his enemy; he marched southward by a difficult road 
round Mount Helicon to Thisbe, and thence potmeed on tire port of 
Creusis, which he captured along with twelve Theban ships in the 
harbour; and, by this swift stroke having secured his rear, he ad¬ 
vanced northward along the road to Thebes. 

When he reached the height of Leuctra, he found that the way 
was barred by the Theban army. Leuctra lies on the hills which 
form the south limit of a small plain, somewhat more than half a 
mile broad, traversed by the brook of the upper Asopus. The road 
from the coast to Thebes crosses it and ascends the hills on the 
northern side, where the Boeotarchs and their army were now 
drawn up. The round top of one of these low hills, just east of the 
road, was levelled and enlarged to form a smooth platform. Here 
the Theban hoplites of the left wing were posted, and the artificial 
mound marks their place to this day. The numbers of the two hosts 
are uncertain; the Lacedaemonians, in any c ase considerably supe¬ 
rior, may have been about eleven, the Theban about Bix, thousand 
strong. But the military genius of one of the Boeotarchs, now for 
the firSt time fully revealed, made up for the deficiency in strength. 
Instead of drawing out the usual long and shallow line, Epaminoa- 
das made-his left wing deep, This wedge, fifty shields deep, of irre^ 
sistible weight, with the Sacred Band, under the captaincy of Pelo- 
pidas, in front, was opposed to the Spartans who, with Cleombrotus 
himself, were drawn up on the right of the hostile army. It was on 
his left wing that Epaminondas relied for victory; the shock be¬ 
tween the Spartans and Thebans would decide the battle; it mat¬ 
tered little about the Boeotians on the centre and left, whom he 
could not entirely trust. The Thespians, who were present by con¬ 
straint, were at tie last moment permitted to depart; but their 
retreat was cut off and they were driven back to the camp by the 
Phocians and other of the Lacedaemonian allies, who, by detaching 
themselves for this purpose, weakened their own army without ef¬ 
fecting an useful result. 

The battle began with an engagement of the cavalry. In this arm 
the Lacedaemonians were notoriously weak; and now their horse¬ 
men, easily driven back, carried disorder into the’ line of foot. 
Cleombrotus, who was confident of victory, then led his right wing 
down the slopes-—the centre and left being probably impeded in 
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their advance by the cavalry; and on his side Epaminondas with 
the Theban left moved down from their hill, deliberately keeping 
back the rest of the line. The novel tactics of Epaminondas decided 
the battle. The Spartans, twelve deep, though they fought ever so 
bravely, could not resist the impact of the Theban wedge led by 
Pelopidas. King Cleombrotus fell, and after a great carnage on both 
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sides the Thebans drove their enemies up the slopes back to their 
camp. In other parts of the field there seems to have been little 
fighting or slaughter; the Lacedaemonian allies, when they saw the 
right wing worsted, retired without more ado. , 
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A thou sand Lacedaem onians Lad- fallen^ includ ing fou r hundred 
Spartans; and the survivors acknowledged their defeat by demand- 
ingTEe customary truce to take up the dead. It might be thought 
that they would have immediately retreated to Creusis, the place of 
safety which the dead king had prudently provided in their rear. It 
is not likely that the enemy, whom they still considerably outnum¬ 
bered, would have attempted to stop their way, or even to harass 
them seriously from behind. The Thebans could hardly realise the 
victory which they had never expected; it was more than enough to 
have defeated the Lacedaemonians in the open field, to have slain 
their king, and to have compelled them to evacuate Boeotia. But 
the Lacedaemonian army remained in its entrenchments on the hill 
of Leuctra, in the expectation of being reinforced by a new army 
from Sparta and retrieving the misfortune. A messenger was sent 
home with the inglorious tiding s, and the shock was borne there 
with that studied self-repression which only the discipline of Sparta 
could inculcate in her citizens. The remaining forces of the city were 
hastily got together, and placed under the command of Archidamus, 
son of Agcsilaus. Some of the allied states sent aid, and the troops 
were transported by ship from Corinth to Creusis. 

But all this took time, and meanwhile The bes had n ot been idle. 
Two me sseng ers were sent with the good news, to Athe ns an d to 
Thessaly. At Athens the wreathed messenger was received with an 
ominous silence. The Theban victory was distinctly unwelcome 
there; it opened up an indefinite prospect of warfare and seemed 
likely to undo the recent pacification; while the Athenians were far 
less jealous of Sparta than of Thebes. At Pherac the tidings had a 
very different reception. Jason marched forthwith to the scene of 
action, at the head of his cavalry and mercenaries, flying so rapidly 
through Phocis that the Phocians, his irreconcilable enemies, did 
not realise his presence until he had passed. He cannot have reached 
Leuctra until the sixth or seventh day after the battle. The Thebans 
thought that with the help of his forces they might storm the 
Lacedaemonian entrenchments, dangerous though the task would 
be. But for the policy of Jason the humiliation already inflicted on 
Sparta was enough; the annihilation of the enemy or any further 
enhancement of the Theban success would have been too much. He 
dissuaded the Thebans from the enterprise, and induced them to 
grant a truce to the Lacedaemonians, with leave to retire unharmed. 
This the Lacedaemonians were now forced to accept, notwithstand¬ 
ing the approach of reinforcements. For their position was totally 
altered through the presence of the seasoned troops of Jason, and it 
was clear that the foe would not ws.it to attack them till the ex- 
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pected reinforcements arrived. The retreat was carried out at night, 
for the leaders suspected the good faith of their opponents. On the 
coast the defeated troops met the army of Archidamus, which had 
come in vain, and all the forces were disbanded. 

Such were the circumstances of the Lacedaemonian evacuation of Another 
Boeotia after the battle of Leuctra, according to the historian whose of 
authority we are naturally inclined to prefer. But the memory of ationeT 
Xenophon might have misled him in regard to some of the details, Boeotia. 
and there was another account from which it might be inferred that 
events moved more rapidly. There is something to be said for the 
view that the army of Archidamu s was not dispatched as a relief 
force after the battle of Leuctra, but was already on its way before 
the battle was fought; that Cleombrotus had the alternative of 
waiting for Archidamus before he ventured on an action, and that 
his visit to Creusis was, in fact, connected with the expected arrival 
of reinforcements; that Jason too was hastening to support the 
Thebans, and that the messenger who bore the news of victory met 
him on his southward march. On this view the truce might have 
been concluded on the morrow of the battle, and we avoid the diffi¬ 
culty of supposing that the defeated army decided to remain for a 
week on the hill of Leuctra, when the road to Creusis was open 
behind them. 

The question is of little moment save in so far as it concerns the 
movements of the Tagus of Thessaly. The significance of the sequel 
of the battle lies in the prominent part which he played as a medi¬ 
ator; and we should like well to know whether his original purpose 
was to fight side by side with his Theban allies. We also hear darkly Jason’s 
of his avowed intention to bring help by sea; and we are tempted fleet 
to speculate at what point the new Thessalian navy would have 
acted at this crisis. 

Jason returned to his northern home, but on his way he de alt Jason at 
anothe r blow at Sp arta on his own account, by dis mantling H ega- 
cka, the for t which controlled the pass of Th e rm opylae. He thus 
compassed an object of great importance for his further designs. His 
These designs he soon began to unfold. He fixed on th e ne xt cele- schemes, 
hration of the Pythian festival as a time to display his greatness and 
his power to theeyes df assembled Hellas. He se nt mandat es around 
to the Thessalian cities to prepare oxen, s heep, a nd goats f or the 
sacrifice at tJelphi, ottering a gold crown’as a prize for the fairest ox. 

Andlo issuedcommands that the armed host of the Thessalians 
should be ready to march with him to keep the feast. He proposed 
to usurp the rights of the Amphictyonic board, and preside himself 
over the games. A rumour was set afloat that he intended to seize 
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the trea sures o lthe temple; but it is hard to believe that an aspirant 
to the hegemony of Greece would have perpetrated an act so mani¬ 
festly impolitic. Apollo told the Delphians, who were fluttered by 
the report, that he would himself guard his treasure. 

But the priests were soon to breathe freely; the Phocians were to 
be spared the mortification of seeing the hated Thessalian in their 
land. One day Jason held a review of his cavalry, and afterwards 
sat to hear petitions. Seven you ng m en, to a ll app earance wrangling 
hotly, drew near to lay their disputebefore him, and slew him where 
he sat. The death of Jason was the knell of all Ins plans. The unity 
of Thessaly, the high position which it had attained among the 
Grecian powers, depended entirely on him. The brothers who suc¬ 
ceeded to his place were slight insignificant men, without the abil¬ 
ity, even if they had possessed the will, to carry out his far-reaching 
designs. It is the bare truth to say that the blades of the seven 
young men changed the course of history. Jason was well on his way 
to attain in eastern Greece the supreme position which his great 
fellow-despot Dionysius held in the west. Nor is it extravagant to 
suppose that under him Thessaly might have accomplished part of 
the work which was reserved for Macedonia. Politically, indeed, his 
work is to be condemned. He had not laid the foundations of a 
national unity inJThessaly; the unit y 1 wH lclT£e Ead compassed was 
held by military force only and his own genius. We cannot con¬ 
gratulate a statesman on a resuiroTwhich the stability hangs on 
the chances of his own life. In this respect Jason stands in the same 
rank with Epaminondas. 

The death of the Thessalian potentate decided that, of the two 
northern states which had recently risen into prominence, Boeotia, 
not Thessaly, should take the torch from Sparta. 

The significance of the battle of Leuctra is perhaps most clearly 
revealed in the fact that, during the wars between Sparta and 
Thebes which followed it, the parts hitherto played by the two 
states are reversed. Thebes now becomes the invader of the Pelo- 
ponnese, as Sparta before had been the invader of Boeotia. Thebes 
is now the aggressor; it is as much as Sparta can do to defend her 
own land. The significance of Leuctra is also displayed in the effect 
which it produced upon the policy of Athens, and in its stimulating 
influence on the lesser Peloponnesian states, especially Arcadia, 
which was wakened up into new life. 

The supremacy of Thebes was the result of no overmastering im¬ 
perial instinct and was inspired by no large idea, but it brought 
about some beneficial results. Sparta had greviously abused the 
dominion which had fallen into her hands; and the period of Theban 
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greatness represents the reaction against the period of Lacedae¬ 
monian oppression. The two objects of Theban policy are to hinder 
Sparta from regaining her old position in the Peloponnesus, and to 
prevent the revival of Jason’s power in Thessaly. 

Although no express record has been handed down as to consti¬ 
tutional changes, there is some evidence which has suggested the 
belief that the Thebans drew tighter the bond which united the 
Boeotian communities by transforming the federation into a na¬ 
tional state. Thebes, seemingly, became in Boeotia what Athens 
was in Attica; the other cities, Coronea, Thespiae, Haliartus, and 
the rest, were uncitied and became as Marathon and Eleusis; their 
citizens exercised their political rights in an Assembly at Thebes. 
If this be bo, we may suspect Lhat Epaminondas played the part of 
legendary Theseus; but the new constitution had no elements of 
stability, and it -endured but for a few years. 

Sect. 2. Policy oe Thebes in Southern Greece, Arcadia 
and Messenia 

The defeat of a Lacedaemonian army in the open field by an 
enemy inferior in numbers was :a thrilling shock to the Greeks, wh-o 
deemed it part of the order of nature that the Spartan hoplites 
should be invincible except in front .of an overwhelmingly larger 
force. The event iwas made more impressive by the death of, king 
Cleanibrotus; a. Spartan king had never if alien,in battle since Leon¬ 
idas laid down his life at the gates of Greece. The mews agitated 
every state in the Peloponnesus. The hamnoBts, whom .Sparta had 
undertaken to withdraw three weeks before, when she signed the 
Peace, were now expelled from the cities; thq re was an unive rsal 
react ion a gainst the local oligarchies w hich had been supporte d by 
Sparta and had excited universal discontent; and these democratic 
revolutions-flooded the "land-with troops of dangerous (exiles. The 
-contagion spread.even to Argos, though Sparta.had no influence 
there, and broke out with such violence that many citizens were 
cudgelled to death by the infuriated people. 

But it was in Arcadia that the most weighty political results fol¬ 
lowed. A general feeling, which had perhaps been growing for some 
years-back, now took definite'shape, that the cities of Arcadia must 
combine together to oppose an united front to Lacedaemonian pre¬ 
tensions. The only way in which each city could'hope to preserve 
her independence against 1 the power of Sparta was by voluntarily 
surrendering a portion -of that independence to a iederal/union of 
her ri«W rihW Th» moo^ jjoalnm arlync t* of the P^n-/ rr<*d'*™-n 
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idea was the Mantioeau Lycomedes, a nati ve of th e dis trict w hich 
had been more cruelly usecTthan all others by the high-handed 
policy of Lacedaemon. The fall of Sparta was the signal for the 
Mantineans to rebuild their walls, desert their villages, and resume 
the dignity and pleasures of city life. The old king Agesilaus had the 
insolence to remonstrate; he requested them at least to ask the 
gracious permission of Sparta, but he had no power to enforce his 
request. 

The Mantineans resolved that their city should not again be cap¬ 
tured, as king Agesipolis had captured it, by means of its own river. 
They dug a new bed, so that the Ophis when it approached the 
south-eastern wall parted into two channels and, having described 
a greatipop, reunited its waters on the north-western side. In this 
loop the city of Manlinea rose again, and by this means the river, 
which had proved itself a danger, was forced to become a fortifica¬ 
tion, entirely encompassing the walls. The stone foundations of the 
wall enable us to trace the circuit of the city; but they were only the 
base for a superstructure which, like the buildings of the town, was 
of brick. The ten gates weie curiously constructed, no two alike, yet 
all elaborations of a principle which was adopted by the builders of 
the fortress of Tiryns—the principle of exposing the undefended 
right side of an approaching enemy to the defenders who manned 
the walls and flanking towers. The general design may be best 
grasped by conceiving the wall not as a continuous circle but as 
composed of ten separate pieces, which did not join but overlapped, 
while the gates connected the overlapping ends. 

Mantinea, arisen from her ruins, and the other towns of Arcadia 
—with the important exceptions of Tegea, Orchomenus, and He- 
raea—now agreed to form a Pan-Arcadian union and constitute a 
federal state. Several reasons made it expedient to establish a new 
seat as the federal capital of the country. The Arcadian cities were 
too small for the purpose. The selection of one of them would have 
excited the jealousies of the other, and it was intended that there 
should be no Thebes in the Arcadian state. The site chosen for the 
new city was in the western of the two large plains which define the 
geographical character of central Arcadia. It lay, in a long narrow 
irregular shape, on both sides of the river I-Ielisson. Not far off rose 
Lycaeon, the mountain to which the Arcadian folk attached their 
most sacred associations; and in the centre of the market-place was 
built a shrine of Zeus of that holy hill. The town was entitled to its 
name of Megalopolis, or Great City, by the large circuit of its 
double wall, a circuit of five miles and a half—a somewhat rough 
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piece of work, built of stone in the lower courses and brick above, 
and furnished with towers at intervals. 

It must be kept in view that Megalopolis had a double char acter. 
It was to be the federal capital, but it was also to be one of the 
federal cities. Apart from its relation Lo all Arcadia, it had a special 
relation to its own plain. The change which had come to pass in 
the eastern plain, so long ago that no man could tell when, by the 
founding of Tegea and Man tinea, was now brought to pass in the 
western plain. The village communities of the surrounding districts 
were induced to exchange their separate existence for joint life in a 
city. Lying close to the north-western frontier of Laconia, Megalo¬ 
polis would be a bulwark against Sparta on this side, corresponding 
to Tegea on tire north. It is natural to compare it with Manlinea, 
which arose in its new shape at the same time. Both cities seem to 
have had a similar system of fortification, double walls of stone and 
brick, strengthened by towers; but Megalopolis, which was the 
larger, was also the stronger by nature. For Mantinea lay on a dead 
level, all its strength was due to art; Megalopolis lay on sloping 
irregular ground, offering hills of which the architect could take 
advantage. The difference is illustrated by the fact that the little 
theatre in Mantinea rested on a stone substructure, while the huge 
theatre in Megalopolis is cut out of a hill. 

The Federal Constitution was modelled on the ordinary type of 
democratic constitutions. There was an Assembly, which met at 
stated periods to consider all important questions. Every citizen of 
the federal communities was a member of this Assembly, of which 
the officia l title was the Ten Thous and. The name indicates an 
approximate, not an exact, number, like the Five Thousand in the 
constitution of Theramenes at Athens. We have no information as 
cq the working of this body, but from the analogy of other ancient 
federations it is probable that the votes were taken by cities, the 
vote of each city being determined by the majority of the votes of 
those of its citizens who were present, The Ton Thousand made 
war and peace, concluded alliances, and sat in judgment on offend¬ 
ers against the League. There was also a Co uncil, composedL oLfifty 
members from the various cities, and this body had doubtless the 
usual executive and deliberative functions which belonged to the 
Greek conception of a Council. 

On the south side of the river stood the Thersilion, the federal 
building in which meetings of the Arcadian league were held. The 
foundations of this spacious covered hall have been recently laid 
bare, and display an ingenious arrangement of the internal pillars, 
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converging in lines whereby as few as possible of a crowded audi¬ 
ence might be hindered from seeing and hearing. It is an attempt 
to apply the principle of the theatre to a covered building. The 
Thersilion stood close in front of the hill from which the theatre was 
hewn, and the place of political deliberation seemed part of the 
same structure as the place of dramatic spectacles. For the Doric 
portico, which adorned the southern side of the federal house, faced 
the audience; the orchestra in which the ch orus danced and the 
actors sometimes played stretc hed fro m the circle of seats up to the 
steps of the portico. Such was the original arrangement, changed 
in later years; and it illustrates the fact that the stone theatres 
which began to spring up throughout Greece in the fourth century 
were intended as much for political assemblies as for theatrical 
representations. 



Fro. 8a.—Coin ol Arcadia. Obverse: head of Zeus laureate. Reverse: Pan on 
mountain; syrinx below Llegend: APK (monogram); and OAT( /l7 ros) on the 
mountain]. Fig. 83.—Coin of Messcnc. Obverse: head of Demeter, com- 
crowncd. Reverse: Zeus with thunderbolt and eagle [legend: ME 22 ANI 0 N]. 


The riv er Helisson divi des M ega lopolis into two nearly equal 
parts; and it would seem 'tHnTthis division liorrespondedto the 
double character of the place. The city of Megalopolis, in the strict 
sense, was on the northern side; there was the market-place on the 
bank of the river, there was the hall in which the Council of the 
Megalopolitan state met together. But the southern half of Megalo¬ 
polis was federal ground; here was the federal Hall of Assembly, 
here was the theatre, which was in fact an open-air hall for federal 
meetings. Here, wo may suppose, were the dwellings of the perma¬ 
nent armed force, 50 00 stro ng, which was maintained by the Fed¬ 
eration; here were lodgings for the “Ten Thousand” when they 
assembled to vote on the affairs of the Arcadian state, 

Tegea had hitherto been a sort of Laconian outpost, and a revo- 
iu tioa was necessary to bring about it s adhesion to the new fener¬ 
ation. With thelielp of a Mantinean band, the philo-Laconian party 
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was overthrown, and 800 exiles sought refuge at Sparta. This blow 
stung Sparta to action. "She might brook the resuscitation of Man- 
tinea, she might look on patiently at the measures taken by the 
presumptuous Arcadians for managing their own affairs; but it was 
too much to see Tcgea, her steadfast ally, the strong warder of her 
northern, frontier, pass over to the camp of the rebels. Agesilaus led 
an army into Arcadia, and displayed the resentment of Sparta by 
ravaging the fields of Mantinea; neither he nor the federal forces 
risked a conflict. r ~ 

In view of this Spartan invasion, which came to so little, the 
Arcadia ns had sou ght th e help of for eign powers . To Athens their 
first appeal was made. The tidings of Leuctra had excited in that 
city mixed feelings of pleasure and jealousy. The humiliation of 
Sparta opened up a prospect of regaining empire, notwithstanding 
the undertakings of the recent peace; but the triumph of Thebes 
was unwelcome and dangerous. These hopes and fears spurred 
Athens to new activity. Shortly after the battle of Leuctra she close of 
showed her appreciation of the changed condition of Hellas by in- 371 b,c. 
viting delegates from the P elopon nesian citi es to pledge themselves 
anew to the King's Peace (which, it must always be remembered, 
was the basis of the Peace of Callias) and to pledge themselves to 
one another for mutual help in case of hostile attack. Elis, refusing 
to recognise the autonomy of some of her subjects, was forced to 
hold aloof; but most of the other states swore to the alliance. It was 
a contract between Athens and her allies on one side, and the former 
allies of Sparta on the other. By virtue of this act of alliance, Athens 
was bound to help Mantinea and the Arcadian cities whenever they 
were threatened by an invasion. But it appeared that, though ready 
to usurp the place of Sparta, she was not ready to renew the war 
with her old rival. Perhaps a change of feeling had been wrought in 
the course of the nine or ten months which had run since the con¬ 
gress at Athens; the violence of the democratic movements in the 
Peloponnese may have caused disgust; certain it is that Athens re¬ 
fused the Arcadian appeal; she seems to have contemplated a policy 
of neutrality. 

The rebuff at Athens drove Arcadia into the arms of Thebes. The 
battle which had been fought to secure the unity of Boeotia had 
been the means of promoting the unity of Arcadia; and there was a 
certain fitness in the northern state coming to the aid of its younger 
fellow. But it was not mere sympathy with federal institutions that 
induced Thebes to send a Boeotian army into the Peloponnesus. , , 
To keep Sparta down and prevent her from recovering her influence , 
was the concern of Thebes, and ah united Arcadia was the best 
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instrument that could be devised for the purpose. At this juncture, 
the situation in nort hern Gr eece nermitted.Thebes t o c cn miv with 
the Arcadian request. The Phocians and Ozolian Locrians, the 
Locrians of Opus, the Malians, had sought her alliance after Leu- 
ctra, and even the Euboeans had deserted to her; so that all central 
Greece, as far as Cithaeron, was under the Boeotian influence. But 
if the request had come some months sooner, it would have been 
impossible to grant it; for Ta son of Pherae w as thcnjUive, preparing 
to inarch to Delphi, and the Boeotian forces could not have left 
Boeotia. 

It was already winter when the Theban army, led by Epaminon- 
das, accompanied by his fellow Boeotarchs, arrived in Arcadia to 
find that Agesilaus had withdrawn from the field. But, though the 
purpose of the expedition was thus accomplished, the Arcadians 
persuaded Epaminondas not to return home without striking a 
blow at the enemy. To invade Laconia and attack Sparta herself 
was the daring proposal—daring in idea at least; for within the 
memory of history no foeman had ever violated Laconian soil, the 
unwalled city had never repelled an assault. There was little danger, 
with an army of such size as that which was now assembled; and a 
march to the gates of Sparta would drive home the lesson of Lcu- 
ctra. The invaders advanced in four divisions by four roads, con¬ 
verging on Sellasia, and met no serious attempt to block their way; 
some neodamodes and Tegeate exiles were annihilated by the Ar¬ 
cadians. Sellasia w as bur nt, and the united army descended into 
the plain on the lefthank -of th e Eurotas. The river which separated 
them from Sparta was swollen withwinter rains, and this probably 
saved the city; for the bridge was too strongly guarded to be safely 
attacked. Epa minon das marejied sou thward a few miles further, as 
far as Amyclae, where he crossed the stream bya~lordi~But~Sparta 
wa s now sa ved. On. the first alarm of the coming invasion, messages 
haef flown to the Peloponnesian cities which were still friendly; and 
these—Corinth, Sicyon, Phlius, Pellene, and the towns of the Ar- 
golic coast-—had promptly sent auxiliary forces. The northern roads 
being barred by lie enemy, these forces were obliged to laud on the 
eastern shore of Laconia and make their way across Mount Pamon. 
They reached the Eurotas bridge, after the invaders had moved to 
Amyclae; and their coming added such strength to the defence of 
Sparta that Epaminondas did not attack it, but contented himself 
with marching up defiantly to its outskirts. It was indeed a suffi¬ 
cient revenge even for Theban hatred to have wounded Sparta as 
none had wounded her before, to have violated the precinct of the 
Laconian land. The consternation of the Spartans at a calamity 
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which, owing to the immunity of ages, they had never even con¬ 
ceived as possible, can hardly be imagined. The wo men, disciplin ed 
th ough they were in repre ssing their feelings when sons or husban ds 
perished in battle7how?fell mto Jits of distress and despair: for, un¬ 
like the women of so many other Greek cities, they had never looked 
upon (he face of an enemy before. Old Agesilaus, who loathed the 
Theban above all other names, was charged with the defence; and 
his task was the harder, since he had to watch not only the foe, but 
the disaffected. Freedom had been promised to 6000 helots who 
came forward to serve; but this aid was a new danger. 

It is needless to say that the loss of a few hundred soldiers on the Depopn. 
field of Leuctra had nothing to do with the impotence displayed by lallon of 
Sparta at this crisis. And ii Leuctra had been won by superior gen- par 
eralship, it was not inferior generalship that exposed Laconia, The 
disease lay far deeper. The vigour of Sparta was decaying from the 
mere want of men; it has been calculated that at this time there 
were not more than 1500 with full citizenship. Not merely constant 
warfare, but, far more, economical conditions, brought about this 
dispeopling. Since money had begun to flow into Laconia, and since 
a new law permitted citizens to alienate their holdings, the inevit¬ 
able result ensued; the small lots which meagrely supported each 
Spartan were gathered into large estates; and with the lots the 
citizens disappeared. This disease which was sapping the energies of 
his enemy cannot have escaped the view of Epaminondas, and his 
next step is significant. 

Having ravaged southern Laconia, from the banks of the Eurotas Founda- 
to the foot of Taygetus, as far as Gytheion—where they failed, we *j° n c of 
know not why, to take the arsenal—the allies returned to Arcadia. 

But, though it was midwinter, tbeir work was not over yet; a far 370-69’ 
greater blow was still to be inflicted on Sparta, Epaminondas led B - c> 
them now into another part of the Spartan territory, the ancient 
Messema. The serfs, who belonged to the old Messenian race, arose 
at their coming; and on the slopes of Mount Ithome the founda¬ 
tions of a new Messene were laid by Epaminondas. The ancient 
heroes and heroines of the race were invited to return to the restored 
nation; the ample circuit of the town was marked out, and the first 
stones placed, to the sound of flutes. Ithome was the citadel, and 
formed one side of the town, whose walls of well-wrought masonry 
descended the slopes and met in the plain below. The Messenian 
exiles who had been wandering over the Greek world had now a 
home once more. , . 

Messene, like Megalopolis, was founded by “synoecizing” the 
districts round about, But its political position was entirely differ- 
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ent from that of Megalopolis. Messene was not a federal capital; it 
was the Messeniaii state—a city with the whole country for its terri¬ 
tory. Corone and Methone were not cities like Mantinea and Clitor; 
they were places like Brauron and Marathon; their inhabitants pos¬ 
sessed the citizenship of Messene, but it was only under Mount 
Ithome that they could exercise their burgher-rights. The relation 
of Messene to Messenia was that of Athens to Attica, not that of 
Megalopolis to Arcadia. 

Thus not only a new stronghold but a new enemy was erected 
against Sparta in Sparta’s own domain. All western Laconia, all the 
land between Ithome and. the sea (except Asinc and Cyparissia), 
were subtracted from the Spartan dominion; all the perioeci and 
helots became the freemen of a hostile state. Under the auspices of 
Thebes an old act of injustice was undone, and the principle of au¬ 
tonomy was strikingly affirmed. But, besides the glory which 
Thebes won by so popular an act, besides the direct injury inflicted 
on Sparta and the establishment of a hostile fort, the policy of 
Epaminondas was calculated to produce a result of greater impor¬ 
tance. The loss of Messenia would accelerate that process of decline 
in the Spartan state, which had already advanced so far. The fewer 
the lots, the fewer the citizens, according to the indissoluble con¬ 
nexion between land and burgher-rights on the Lycurgean system. 
It was high time for Sparta to reform her constitution. 

The Arcadians celebrated this memorable invasion of Laconia by 
dedicating with part of the spoil a group of statues to tire Delphian 
god. The verses of dedication signify that the indigenous people 
from sacred Arcadia, having laid Lacedaemon waste, set up the 
monument as a witness to future generations. The statues are gone, 
but the verses on their stone have come to light in our own day. 

In the meantime Sparta had begged aid from Athens, and Athens 
had decided to depart from her position of neutrality. A vote was 
passed, strongly supported by the orator Callistratus, to send the 
entire force of the city under Iphicrates to assist Sparta. This was 
evidently the most politic course for Athens to adopt. Sparta was a 
necessary makeweight against Thebes. Nor is it doubtful that, not¬ 
withstanding all their rivalries, no such antipathy parted Athens 
from Sparta as that which existed between the two states and 
Thebes. Iphicrates marched to the Isthmus and occupied Corinth 
and Cenchreae, thus commanding the line of Mount Oneion. His 
object, it must be clearly understood, was not to prevent the enemy 
from leaving the Peloponnesus, but to protect the rear of his own 
army marching into a hostile country. He advanced into Arcadia, 
but found that the Thebans and their allies had left Laconia, and 
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Sparta was no longer in danger. He therefore drew b ack to Corint h, 
and harassed the Boeotian army on its return march, without at¬ 
tempting to bar its passage. For the object of the Athenian expedi¬ 
tion was simply to rescue Sparta, not, except so far as Sparta’s peril 
might demand, to fight with the Thebans. 

But the hasty vote to march to the rescue was soon followed by 
a deliberate treaty of alliance; and Athens definitely ranged herself 
with Sparta against Boeotia and Arcadia. She was already medi¬ 
tating schemes of extending her empire; she was nourishing the hope 
of recovering the most precious of all her former imperial posses¬ 
sions, the Thracian Amphipolis. With such designs it was impos¬ 
sible to remain neutral; and, as we shall see, there was some danger 
of a collision with Thebes in Macedonia. 

Fighting went on in the Peloponnese between the Arcadians and 
the allies of Sparta; and a few months later Epaminondas (who had 
been re-elected Bocotarch in his absence at the beginning of the 
year) appeared again at the head of the Boeotian army. The Spar¬ 
tans and Athenians had occupied the line of Mount Oneion; this 
time the object was to keep out the Thebans. But Epaminondas 
broke through their lines, joined his allies, won over Sicyon and 
Pellene, and failed to win Phlius. A new succour for Sparta arrived 
at this moment from over-seas. Twenty ships bearing 2000 Celtic 
and Iberian mercenaries came from her old ally, the tyrant of Syra¬ 
cuse, to whom she had once sent aid in an hour of peril, and who 
had more than once sent succour to her. Their coming seems to have 
decided Epaminondas to return home, though he had accomplished 
but little, and his political opponent Meneclidas took advantage of 
the general disappointment to indict him for treason. The result 
was that Epaminondas was not re-elected Boeotarch for the follow¬ 
ing year. 

To establish her supremacy, Thebes was adopting the same policy 
as Sparta. She pla ced aj iarmost in Sic von; as the Boeotian cities 
had formerly been garrisoned by Sparta, the Peloponnesian cities 
were now to be garrisoned by Thebes. Messenia and Arcadia were 
to be autonomous, but the Thebans desired to be regarded as both 
the authors and preservers of that autonomy. As a mistress, distant 
Thebes might be more tolerable than neighbouring Lacedaemon; 
but the free federation of Arcadia determined to be free in very 
deed. Sparta was now sunk so low that the Area dians—with friendly 
Messene ou one side, and friendly Argos on the other—could hope 
to maintain their liberty with their own swords, without foreign 
aid. Their leading spirit Lycomedes animated them to this resolve 
of independence and self-reliance. “You are the only indigenous 
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natives of the Peloponnesus, and you are the most numerous and 
hardiest nation in Greece. Your valour is proved by the fact that 
you have been always in the greatest request as allies. Give up fol¬ 
lowing the lead of others. You made Sparta by following her lead; 
and now if you follow the lead of Thebes, without yourselves lead¬ 
ing in turn, she will prove perhaps a second Sparta." In this mood 
the Arcadians displayed a surprising activity and achieved a series 
of successes. The two important cities, Heraea in the west, and 
Orchomenus in the north, which had hitherto stood aloof, were 
forced to join the league, which now became in the fullest sense Pan- 
Arcadian. Some of the northern villages of Laconia were annexed, 
and the Triphylian towns sought in the league a support against the 
hated domination of Elis. The federal forces were active in the op¬ 
posite quarters of Argolis and Messenia. Against all this activity 
Sparta felt herself helpless. But a second armament of auxiliaries 
arrived from her friend, the tyrant of Syracuse, and thus reinforced 
she ventured to take the field, and marched into the plain of Me¬ 
galopolis. But the expedition was suddenly interrupted; time had 
been wasted, and the Syracusan force, in accordance with its orders, 
was obliged to return to Sicily. Its way lay through Laconia, in 
order to take ship at Gytheion; and the enemy tried to cut it off 
in the mountain defiles. The Spartan commander Archidamus, who 
was in the rear, hastened to the rescue, and dispersed the Arcadians 
with great loss. Not a single Lacedaemonian was killed, and the 
victory was called the “tearless battle.” The joy displayed in Sparta 
over this slight success showecTKow low Sparta had fallen. 

It may be thought that Dionysius might have kept his troops at 
home, if they were charged to return before they had well time to 
begin to fight. But the truth is, that these troops were for some 
months inactive in Greece, while an attempt was being made to 
bring about a general peace. The initiative came from Ariobarzanes, 
the Persian satrap of Phrygia, who sent to Greece an agent well 
furnished with money; and this move on the part of Persia was 
probably suggested by Athens. The Syracusan sovereign also in¬ 
tervened in the interests of peace, and the stone remains on which 
the Athenians thanked Dionysius and his sons for being “good men 
in regard to the people of the Athenians and their allies, and helping 
the King’s Peace." Thus the King’s Peace was the basis of the ne¬ 
gotiations of the congress which met at Delphi. Both Athens, which 
was doubtless the prime mover, and Sparta were most anxious for 
peace; but each had an ultimate condition from which she would 
not retreat. Sparta’s very life seemed to demand the recovery of 
Messenia, and Athens had set her heart on Amphipolis, But neither 
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condition would be admitted by Thebes, and consequently the ne¬ 
gotiations fell through. They led, however, to independent negotia¬ 
tions of various states with Persia, each seeking to win from the- 
king a recognition of its own claims. Pelopidas went up to Susa on 
behalf of Thebes to obtain a royal confirmation of the independence 
of Messenia. The Athenians sent envoys to convince the king of 
their rights to Amphipolis. Arcadia, Elis, and Argos were also repre¬ 
sented. Pelopidas was entirely successful. The king issued an order 
to Greece, embodying the wishes of Thebes: Messenia and Ampbi- 
polis to be independent, the Athenians to recall their warships. The 
question of Triphylia—whether it was to be dependent on Elis or a 
part of Arcadia—was decided in favour of Elis; this decision in a 
matter of absolute indifference to Persia was clearly due to Pelo¬ 
pidas, and indicates strained relations between Thebes and Arcadia. 
Pelopidas returned with the royal letter, but it found no acceptance 
in Greece, either at the congress of allies which was convoked at 
Thebes, or when the document was afterwards sent round to the- 
cities. Arcadia would not abandon Triphylia, and Lycomedes form¬ 
ally protested against the headship of Thobes. 

The answer of Thebes to this defiance of her will was an invasion 
of the Peloponnesus. The line of Mount Oneion was still defended,, 
but negligently; and Epaminondaa passed it with Argive help. His. 
object was not to depress Sparta further, for Sparta was now too. 
feeble to be formidable, but to check the pretensions of Arcadia.. 
And this could only be done through strengthening Theban influ¬ 
ence in the Peloponnesus by winning new allies. Accordingly, Epa- 
minondas advanced to Achaea, and easily gained the adhesion of 
the Achaean cities. 

But the gain of Achaea was soon followed by its loss. Counter to. 
the moderate policy of Epaminondas, the Thebans had insisted on. 
overthrowing the oligarchical constitutions and banishing the olig¬ 
archical leaders; these exiles from the various cities banded to¬ 
gether, and recovered each city successively, overthrowing the de¬ 
mocracies and expelling the harmosts. Henceforward Achaea was- 
an ard ent partisan of Sparta . ™ 

The unsettled state of the Peloponnesus was conspicuously shown 
by the events which happened at Sicyon. When the Theban harmost 
was installed in the acropolis, the oligarchy had been spared; but 
soon afterwards one of the chief citizens, named E ^pb ron. brought 
about the establishment of a democracy, and then, procuring his. 
own election as general, organising a mercenary force, and sur¬ 
rounding himself with a bodyguard,—the usual and notorious steps. ’ 
of a despot’s progress,—made himself master of the city and bar- 
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bour. The Arcadians had helped Euphron in his first designs, but 
the intrigues of his opponents were so skilful, that Arcadia again 
intervened and restored to Sicyon the exiles whom the tyrant had 
driven out. Euphron fled from the city to the harbour, which he 
surrendered to the Lacedaemonians; but the Lacedaemonians failed 
to hold it. Sicyon, however, was not yet delivered from her tyrant. 
He was restored by the hel p of Ath enian mercenaries. Afterwards, 
seeing that he could not mamSmTlTimself-without the support of 
Boeolia, ho visited Thebes, and was sl ain on the Cadrnca in front of 
the Rail of Council' by tWtfScyonianexUerwho had dogged him. 
His assassins were tried and acquitted at Thebes, but at Sicyon his 
memory was cherished and he was worshipped as a second founder 
of the city. The fact shows that under the rule of Euphron the 
masses of the people were happier than under the political oppo¬ 
nents whom he had so mercilessly treated. His son succeeded to his 
power. 

The expedition of Epaminondas was attended with results which 
were in the end injurious to Thebes. The relations with Arcadia 
became more and more strained. But in Lhe same year Oropus was 
wrested from Athens and occupied by a Theban force. The Athe¬ 
nians were unable to cope alone with Thebes; they called on their 
allies, but none moved to their aid. The moment was seized by 
Arcadia. Lycomedcs visited Athens and induced the Athenians, 
smarting with resentment against their allies, to conclude an alli¬ 
ance with the league. Thus Athen s was now in th e jjosition of being 
an ally: of bot h Arcadia , and Sparta, which were.at_war.with each 
other^and Arcadia.was the ally of Athens and Thebes, which were 
also. at_war with each ot her. The visit'd! Lycomedeslncidcntally led 
to a disaster for Arcadia which outweighed the benefit of the alli¬ 
ance. The ambassador, on his way back, was slain by some exiles 
into whose hands he fell; and the league lost its ablest statesman. 

This change in the mutual relations among the Greek stales, 
brought about by the seizure of Oropus, was followed by another 
change, brought about by an Athenian plot to seize Corinth, The 
object was to secure permanent control over the passage into the 
Peloponnesus. But the plot was discovered and foiled by the Cor¬ 
inthians, who then politely dismissed the Athenian soldiers sta¬ 
tioned at various posts in the Corinthian territory. But by herself 
Corinth would have been unable to resist the combined pressure of 
Thebes on one side and Argos on tire other; and, as Sparta could 
not help her, she was driven to make peace with Thebes. She was 
joined by her neighbour Phlius and by the cities of the Argolic 
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coast; all these states formally recognised the independence of Mes- 
sene, but did not enter into any alliance with Thebes, or give any 
pledge to obey her headship. They became, in fact, neutral. 

It was a blow to Sparta, who still refused to accept a peace on 
any terms save the restoration of Messenia. The Messenian ques¬ 
tion gave political speculators at Athens a subject for meditation. 
Was the demand of Sparta just? The publicist Is ocrate s argu ed th e 
case for Sparta in a speech which he put in the mou th of king Archi- 
lamus. Another orator, Alcidama s. vindicated in reply the liberty 
of (he Messenians and declared a prin ciple which was far in adva nce 
of his time,' r7 God has left all men free; natu re has made no man a 
slave.” 

If we survey the political relations of southern Hellas at this 
epoch, we see Thebes, supported by Argos, still at war with Sparta, 
who is supported by Athens; Achaea actively siding with Sparta; 
Elis hostile to Arcadia; the Arcadian league at war with Sparta, in 
alliance with Athens, in alliance with, blit cool towards, Thebes, 
and already—having lost its leader Lycomedes—beginning to fall 
into disunion with itself. 



Fia. 84.—Coin of Cleitor (obverse). Radiate head of Apollo. Fxo. 85.—Coin 
of Amyntas (obverse). Horseman with spear. Fro. 86.—Coin of Larissa, 
fourth century. Obverse: head of nymph, Reverse: horse feeding [legend: 

AAPX 2 AION]. 


The peace with Corinth and others of the belligerent states marks 
the time at which Peloponnesian affairs cease to occupy the chief 
place in the counsels of Thebes, and her most anxious attention 
turns to a different quarter. For Sparta is disabled, and the mistress 
of Boeotia recognises that it is with Athens that the strife for head¬ 
ship will now be. While events were progressing in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, as we have seen, Athens was busily engaged in other parts 
of the world with a view to restoring her maritime empire; and we 
have now to see how she succeeded, and how Thebes likewise was 
pushing her own supremacy in the north. 
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Sect. 3. Policy and Action of Thebes in Northern Greece 

The same year which saw the death of Jason of Pherae saw the 
death of another potentate in the north, his neighbour and ally 
Amyntas of Macedonia. We have seen how Amyntas had to fight 
for his kingdom with the Chalcidian league; how he was driven out 
of his land and restored; and how the league was crushed by the 
power of Sparta. Both Jasoji and Amyntas were succcoded-by an 
Alexander, At Pherae, the power first passed Lo~fason’s brothers, 
of wEom one murdered the other and was in turn murdered by his 
victim/sjoiv—Alexander, whose reign was worthy"ot ifs sanguinary 
inauguration. The Thessalian cities refused to bow down to the 
supremacy of Pherae, now that Pherae had no man who was worthy 
to be obeyed; and to resist Alexander ofJEherae they invoked ih e 
aid of Al cyauckn' of_ Macedonia. The aid was given, and Larissa, 
CraSncin, andoth er cit ies passed u nder Macedoni an sway. Butthis 
was not the purpose of the Thessalians, to exchange a native for a 
foreign ruler; and accordingly they invoked the help of Thebes 
against both Alexanders alike. It was sound policy on the part of 
Thebes to accede to the request. It was impossible to discern yet 
what manner of man the successor of Jason might prove to be; and 
it was important, from the Boeotian point of view, to hinder the 
reunion of Thessaly under a monarch. The conduct of an expedition 
was entrusted to Pelopidas, who brought Larissa and other towns 
in the northern part of Thessaly under a Theban protectorate. 

At the same time, the ThessaHans sought to strengthen their po¬ 
sition by a fe^sraLwiion,—a political experiment which had been 
tried in Thessaly before. The little we know of the league which was 
established about this time suggests rather the revival of an old 
system than a new creation. The country was divided into four 
political divisions corresponding to the old geographical districts; 
at the head of each was a polemarch, who had officers of horse and 
foot under him; and at the head of the league was an archo n, elected 
if not for life at le ast for longer than a year. Thus the organisation 
was military; but thereTare indication's that it grew out of an old 
amphictionic association. There is no reason to think that Pelopidas 
had move to do with the establishment of tire Thessalian federation 
than Epaminondas with that of the Pan-Arcadian league; the part 
of Thebes in either case was simply to support and confirm. 

Macedonia offered no obstacles to the operations of Pelopidas in 
Thessaly, for it was involved in a domestic struggle. One of the 
nobles. Ptolemy of Alorus, rebelled against the king, and was sup* 
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called upon Pelopidas to adjudicate between them, and he patched 
up a temporary arrangement and concluded a Theban alliance with 
Macedonia. I-Iardly had he turned his back when Ptolemy mur¬ 
dered Alexa nder and mar ried Eurv dice. But it seemed as if the 
paramours would not be permitted to reap the profits of their crime. 
Another pretender to the throne had gathered an army of merce¬ 
naries and occupied all the land along the Chalcidian frontier. He lp, 
however, was at hand. An Athenian fleet was cruising in the Ther- 
maic gulf, under the command of Iphicrates. The qu een visited the 
admiral on t he co ast, accompanied by he r two sons, Perdiccas and 
Philip,—the brothers of Iphicrates, since he haefbeen adopted as a 
son by Amyntas,—and persuaded him to help her in her need. By 
his exertions the pretender was expelled, and the succession of 
Perdiccas was secured under the regency of Ptolemy. 

Tire interests of Athens on the Chalcidian and the adjacent coasts 
had forced that state to keep an ever-watchful eye on political 
events in Macedonia and to seek influence at the court of Aegae. 
The intervention of Iphicrates was not the first case in which Athe¬ 
nian power had settled a dynastic question. His settlement was 
more abiding than that of Pelopidas; we may conjecture that the 
opportune appearance of the Athenian fleet was due to the circum¬ 
stance that Thebes had interfered. But Thebes was resolved to con¬ 
tinue her interference, and oust the Athenian influence. Pelopidas, 
again dispatched to the north, compelled the regent Ptolemy to 
enter into alliance with Thebes and assure his fidelity by furnishing 
a number of hostages. Among the young Macedonian nobles who. 
were sent as pledges to Thebes w as the boy Ph ilip, who was destined 
to be the maker of Macedonia, and was now to be trained for the 
work in the military school of Boeotia, under the eye of Epami- 
nondas himself. 

Having thus brought Macedonia within the circle of the Theban 
supremacy, Pelopidas on his way home visited the camp of the 
despot of Pherae. But he did not know that Alexander had become 
the ally of Athens—an inevitable combination, since it was the 
interest of both to, oppose Theban expansion in the north. Sup¬ 
ported by Athens, the despot could defy Thebes, and he detained 
his visitor Pelopidas as a hostage. A Boeotian army marched to 
rescue the captive; but air armament of 1 000 m en arrived by,.sea 
from Athens, and the invaders, who were commanded by incom¬ 
petent generals, were out-manoeuvred and forced to retreat. Epa- 
minondas was serving as a common; hoplite in the ranks, and but 
for his presence the army would have been lost. 'The, soldiers unani- 
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mously invited him to take the command, and he skilfully extri¬ 
cated them from a dangerous position and managed their safe re¬ 
treat. This exploit secured the re-electi on of Epamino ndas as 
Boeotarch, and he immediately returned to Thessaly at the head 
of another army to deliver his friend. It was necessary to apply a 
compulsion severe enough to frighten the tyrant, but not so violent 
as to transport him with fury, which might be fatal to his prisoner. 
This was achieved by dexterous military operations, and Pelopidas 
was released in return for a month’s truce. It seems probable that 
at the same time Epaminondas freed Pharsalus from the rule of 
Pherae. But it was not the interest of Thebes to overthrow the 
tyrant or even limit his authority to his own city. It was well that 
he should be there, as a threat to the rest of Thessaly; it was well 
that Thessaly should be unable to dispense with Theban protection. 
The power of Alexander extended over Phthiotis and Magnesia, 
and along the shores of the Pagasacan Bay, and to neighbouring 
towns like Scotussa. His tyranny and brutality seem to have been 
extreme, though the anecdotes of his cruelty cannot be implicitly 
trusted. We read that he buried men alive, or sewed them up in the 
hides of wild beasts for his hounds to tear. Wc read thaL he massa¬ 
cred the inhabi tants of tw o friendly cities. Wc read that he"wor- 
shinpe d as a di vine being tire dagger with which he had slaiErhis 
uncle, ancl gave it the name of Tt Sir Luck” —an anecdote indicating 
a strain of madness which often attends the taste for cruelty. Ex¬ 
cellently invented, if not true, is the story that, having seen with 
dry eyes a performance of the Troades of Euripides, a drama un¬ 
utterably sad, the tyrant sent an apology to the actor, explaining 
that his apparent want of emotion was due to no defect in the 
acting, but to a feeling of shame that tears for the sorrows of 
Hecuba should fall from the eyes of one who had shown no pity for 
so many victims. 

It has been said that the chief desire of Athens at this time was 
to regain the finest jewglof her first empire, Amphipolis. The fleet, 
under Iphicrates, was cruising and watching, with this purpose in 
view; hut the hopes of success—which depended much on the good¬ 
will of Macedonia—were lessened by the ties which Ptolemy had 
contracted with Thebes. And, besides losing Macedonian support, 
Athens was impeded by the cities of the Chalcidian league, who now 
broke away from the Athenian alliance and made a treaty with 
Amphipolis. 

Meanwhile Athens began to act in the Eastern Aegean. The op¬ 
portunity was furnished by the revolt of her friend Ariobarzanes, 
the satrap of Phrygia. It was the policy of Athens to helptKesatrao 
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without breaking with the Great King, from whom she still hoped 
to obtain a recognition of her claim to Amphipolis. A fleet of thirty 
galley s and 8000 tr oops was sent under her other experienced gen¬ 
eral Ti mothe us, and he accomplished more in the east than Iphi- 
crates had accomplished in the north. He laid siege to Samos, on 
which Persia had laid hands, contrary to the King’s Peace; and 
took it at the end of ten months. At the same time he lent assistance 
to Ariobarzanes, who had to maintain himself against the satraps 
of Lydia and Caria; and as a reward for these services Athens ob¬ 
tained the cession of two cities in the Thracian Chersonese—Sestos 
and Crithote. 

Of these acquisitions Sestos was of special value, from its position 
on the Hellespont, securing to Athens control at this point over the 
ships which supplied her with corn from the Euxine coasts. But 
more than this, she now regained a foothold in the peninsula which 
Miltiades had won for her, and she hoped to make it entirely her 
own up to a line drawn across the isthmus north of Cardia, marked 
at one point by an altar of “Zeus of Boundaries.” Timotheus him¬ 
self began the work of expansion by annexing Elaeus near the south¬ 
ern extremity. Thus Athens began to revive her old empire, but in 
Samos she revealed her designs even more clearly. This island was 
not treated as a subject ally, but was appropriated as Athenian 
territory. Outsettlers were sent from Athens to occupy Samos, and 
thus the system of cleruchies, which had been the most unpopular 
feature of the first Confederacy, and had been expressly guarded 
against at the formation of the second Confederacy, was renewed. 
It did not indeed violate the letter of the constitution of the league, 
which only bound Athens not to force outsettlers upon members of 
the league; but it was distinctly a violation in spirit. The treatment 
of Samos showed Greece that Athens was bent on rising again to her 
old Imperial position; while the second Confederacy was based on 
the principle that she had renounced such pretensions for ever. 

Delighted with the achievements of Ti mothe us, the Athenians 
appointed him to command the fleet which had been operating for 
years on the Macedonian coast under Iphicrates, whose failure was 
strikingly contrasted with the success of Timotheus. It must be re¬ 
membered that while Iphicrates was hindered by the hostility of the 
regent of Macedon, Timot heus was helped bv theJrie ndship of the 
satrap of Phrygia; but Timotheus possessed a diplomatic dexterity 
which Iphicrates^"never displayed. And now fortune favoured the 
diplomatist. Shortly before his new appointment, the regent' 
Ptolemy was assassinated by the young king Perdicc as, who thus 
avenged his bro EESr Alexander. The change In the holders of power 
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led to a change in policy. Macedon ia freed itself fr o m the infl uence 
of.Xfaebcs, and the young king sought the support of Athens. And 
so Tim othe us. not only untrammelled by Macedonian opposition, 
but even aided by Macedonian auxiliaries, set about the reduction 
of towns around the Thermaic gulf. He compelled Mcthone and 
Pydna to join the Athenian confederacy; and in the Chalcidic pen¬ 
insula lie made himself master of Potidaea and Torone. The acqui¬ 
sition of these Chalcidic towns was valuable in itself and Potidaea 
was occupied by Athenian outsettlers; but the main purpose of the 
general was to weaken the resources of Olynthus, which, at the head 
of the Chalcidian states, gave powerful support to its ally Amphi- 
polis, the supreme object coveted by Athens, whose rights to it had 
been recently recognised by the Persian king. A fa mous mer cenary 
captain , named Chari demus, who had previously served under Iphi- 
crates, was now secured again by Timotheus; but two efforts to 
capture Amphipolis were repelled. The work of Brasidas was not 
destined to be undone. ivf! 

It was high time for Thebes to interfere. If the successes of 
Timotheus were allowed to continue, Athens would soon recover 
Euboea, and the adhesion of that island was, from its geographical 
position, of the highest importance to Boeotia. But in order to check 
the advance of her neighbour it would be necessary for Thebes to 
grapple with her on her own element. By the advice of Epam inon- 
das, in spite of the advice of Meneclid as. it wa s re solve d to c reate a 
navy and ent er upon the caree r of a sea-power. This was a mo¬ 
mentous decision 7 whi 3 Tde’manded a careful consideration of ways 
and means. Given the problem, to break the power of Athens, there 
can be no question that Epaminondas advised the only possible 
method of solving it. But it might be well to consider whether its 
solution was a necessity for Thebes. The history of Boeotia had 
marked it out as a continental power; and it would have been wiser 
to consolidate its sway on the mainland. The maintenance of a navy 
involved financial efforts which could not be sustained by any but a 
great commercial statef and the cities of Boeotia had no trade. It 
was the natural antipathy of the two neighbours far more than any 
mature consideration of her own interests that drove Boeotia to 
take this indiscreet step. Yet the step had immediate success. A 
hundred triremes were built and manned and sent to the Propontis 
under the Boeotarch, Epaminondas. 

The sailing of this fl eet was a blow to At hens, not from any vic¬ 
tory that it gained—there'was no Battle—But from the support and 
encouragement which it gave to those members of the Confederacy 
which were easier to break their bonds. The establishment of the 
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cleruchies of Samos had created great discontent and apprehe nsion 
among the Athenian allies, and they wanted only the support of a 
power like Thebes to throw off the federal yoke. Byza ntium openly 
rebelled; Rhodes and Chios negotiated with Epaminondas; and 
even Ceos, close to Attica itself, defied Athens. When the Theb an 
fleet returned home, Chabrias recalled Ceos to its allegiance, and a 
new act of treaty was drawn up; but a second rebellion had to be 
put down at Juhs before the island acquiesced in Athenian sway. 
The expedition of Epaminondas also served to support the enemies 
of Athens, who opposed her advance in the Chersonese; namely, 
the free city of Cardia, and the Thra cian kin g Cotys, whojstaaaided 
by hig_son -in-law I phicrates. This general, superseded by Timo- 
theus, had not ventured to return to Athens, and now sided with 
her enemies. 

1 While the young Theban navy went forth to oppose Athens in 
the Propontis, a Theban army had marched against the ally of 
Athens, Alexande r of Phe rae, whose hand, strengthened by a mer¬ 
cenary force, had beenTIeavy against the Thessalians. Once more, 
but for the last_time, Pelopidas en tered The ssaly at the head of an 
army to assist the Federation. Before he left Thebes, the sun suf¬ 
fered an eclipse, and this celestial event, interpreted by the pro¬ 
phets as a sign of coming evil, cast a gloom over his departure. 

At Pharsalus he was joined by forces of the Thessalian league, 
and immediately advanced against Pherae itself. Alexander came 
forth to meet him with a large force, and it was a matter of great 
importance, for the purpose of barring the Theban advance, to 
occupy the heights known as the Dog’s Heads, on the road from 
Pharsalus to Pherae. The armies reached the critical spot nearly at 
the same time, and there was a rush for the crests. The Theban 
cavalry beat off the cavalry of the foe, but lost time in pursuing it, 
and in the meantime the i nfantry of .Alexander seized.fhft hills. In 
the battle which followed the object of the Thebans was to drive the 
enemy from this position. Having been repeat edly repelled, Pelo¬ 
pidas , by a combined as sault of hor se ancHoot^at length wonlhe 
summitand forced'the enemy to give - way. But in the moment of 
victory the impetuous general espied the hated despot in whose 
dungeon he had languished, and yielding to an irresistible fit of 
passion, aggravated by the excitement of battle, he forgot the duties 
of a general and ‘rush ed agai nst his ene my. Ale xander withdrew 
intQjhe midst of his guards., and Pelopidas, plung ing des perately 
after him, was ov erwhelmed hu numEers. It wa s eve n so that Gyrus 
threw away his victory at Cunaxa. The death of Pelopidas was not 
fetal to his followers, who routed the enemy with heavy loss; but it 
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was a sore blow both to his own Thebes, of which he had been the 
deliverer and strong pillar, and to Thessaly, of which he had been 
the protector. In the following year an army was sent against 
Pherac, and avenged his death. Alexander was obliged to relinquish 
all his possessions except his own city and submit to the headship of 
Thebes. 

It was about this time that Thebes shocked the Hellenic world 
by the destruction of her venerable rival, the Minyan Orchomenus. 
Some Theban exiles induced the horsemen of Orchomenus to join 
them in a plot to subvert the constitution. But, the hearts of the 
principal conspirators failing them before the day of action came, 
they informed the Boeotarchs; the horsemen were promptly seized 
and condemned to death; and the Assembly passed a resolution to 
rase Orchomenus and enslave its people. The Thebans rejoiced at 
a fair pretext to wreak the hatred of ages upon their unhappy neigh¬ 
bour. They marched forth and executed the doom; the men were 
slain because they resisted, the rest of the folk were enslaved. It 
was a deed on which Greecc _c ried sh ame; and, if the moderate and 
humane Boeotarch, who was then in the Hellespontine regions, had 
been present to control the counsels of his country, it would pos¬ 
sibly never have been committed. 

Sect. 4. The Battle or Mantinea 

While Thebes was intent on opposing Athens, now her only seri¬ 
ous rival, she had kept aloof from the Peloponnesus. But the course 
of affairs there was soon to demand a new intervention. The in terest 
now centres on the relations-nfJRlis wit h Arc adia: and the decisive 
element in the situation is the rift in the Arcadian league, percep¬ 
tibly widening every month. 

Her rights ov^rTriphylia were the chief question of political im¬ 
portance for Ipa/They had been recognised in the Persian rescript, 
but Arcadia refused to admit them and Thebes did not interfere. 
Thus Elis found herself in the same plight as Sparta in regard to 
the Arcadian league. It had always been a principle of Lacedae¬ 
monian policy to preserve against Elis the independence of her two 
southern neighbours, the Pisatans and the Triphylians. But now 
Sparta was only too ready to renounce this policy and recognise the 
Elean claim , for the sake of w inning an al ly. It was in the nature of 
things that the two states should combine to recover Messenia and 
Triphylia. Thus there came to / pass~a change for the better in the 
prospect of Sparta: enemies had risen up against Arcadia on the 
north and on the west, and Thebes held aloof. The Spartans had 
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recently gaine .d a welcome success in the recovery o f g ellasia, with 
the help of a force which had been sentto their aid by the second 
Dionysius of Syracuse. 

Besides Triphylia there were certain places on the mountainous 
frontier between Elis.and Arcadia to which Elis professed to have 
claims. One of these was Lasion, in the high plateau of Pholoe, 
nort h-east of Olym pia. The Eleans occupied the district, but were 
speedily driven out by the Pan-Arcadian eparitoi, who were always 
ready for such emergencies. The plains of Elis were far more assail¬ 
able than the highlands of Arcadia, and the Arcadians were able to 
carry the war to the very heart of their foe. The Olympian festival 
would fall next year, and they were resolved that it should not be 
celebrated under the time-honoured presidency—of .Elis. They 
mar ched to Olympia , and occupie d and fortified the Hill of Cronus, 
which looks down upon the Altis. Then they made an attack on the 
unwalled city of Elis, in concert with the democratic faction. But 
the attempt at a revolution failed and the Arcadians were repulsed. 
In the following year a second invasion reduced the Eleans to such 
distress that they implored Sparta to make a diversion and draw off 
the Arcadian forces. In answer to this prayer A rchidamu s o ccup ied 
Cromnon, a fort which commands the road from Megalopolis to 
Messenia, with a garrison of 200 m en. The importance of this step 
is sllown by the fact that not only did the Arcadians promptly leave 
Elis, but they were also joined by allies, Argi ves a s-well as Messeni- 
ans^to besiege Cromnon. A Spartan p os t there cut o ff t he com muni¬ 
cation betwee n theFArcadin. n and the"Messenian capitals and was a 
threat to both. Archidamus at first tried to create a second diver¬ 
sion by ravaging northern Laconia, which was now politically part 
of Arcadia. When this failed, he made an attempt to relieve Crotn- 
4Kin, but was driven back with some loss. A second attempt at 
rescue would have been successful, if it had been better concerted, 
but it led to the capture of almost the whole garrison; an event 
which ten years before would have sent a shock through the Hel¬ 
lenic world, but now seemed an ordinary occurrence. 

The Arcadians were again free to continue their designs in Elis. 
The time of the Olympian games was approaching, and the people 
of Pisa, the ancient possessors of the sanctuary, who had by no 
means forgotten the rights which Elis had usurped in days long 
gone by, were installed as presidents of the festival. It was fully 
expected that the feast would not pass without battle and blood¬ 
shed. Tho hill of Cronus had been occupied for a year by the Ar¬ 
cadian garrison, but now the whole army of the federation, as well 
as 2000 spearmen from Argos and 400 cavalry from Athens, arrived 
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to protect the solemn celebration. T he day came round and the 
games_£ggan. The horse race was ru n and won. The next contest 
was the pentathlon, which demanded excellence in five different 
kinds of athletic prowess—in running, wrestling, hurling the javelin, 
throwing the disc, and leaping. The first event, the race, was over 
when the company became aware that the men of Elis were march¬ 
ing up to the bank of the Cladeus, which bounded the western side 
of the Altis. The soldiers took up their position on the opposite 
bank, but the games went on. Those competitors who had not failed 
in the race proceeded to the wrcsLling; but as the spectators, when 
the alarm was given, moved from the race-course into the Altis', to 
be nearer the scene of action, the wrestling match was held in the 
open space between the racc-course and the Great Altar, under the 
terrace of the Treasure-houses. The Eleans, who were supported by 
an Achaean force, performed a sacrifice, and then, charging across 
the stream with unexpected boldness, drove back the Arcadian and 
Argive line into the Altis. A battle ensued in the southern part of 
the holy precinct, between the Hall of Council and the great Temple 
of Zeus. But the colonnades of these and other adjacent buildings 
gave shelter and points of vantage to the defenders; and the Eleans, 
when their captain fell, retired across the stream to their camp. The 
Arcadians improvised a fortification on the western side of the Altis, 
using for this purpose the tents of the spectators; and the men of 
Elis, seeing that it would be useless to repeat their attack, returned 
home, obliged to content themselves with declaring the festival to 
be null and void, and marking tire year in their register as an “An- 
Olympiad.” The religious sentiment of Greece was outraged by 
these violent scenes at a sanctuary which belonged to all Greece 
rather than to any single state; and there can be no question that 
the genera] sympathy—independently of all political considerations 
—was on the side of Elis, whose presidency was regarded in Hellas 
as part of the order of nature, and was strongly adverse to the 
Arcadian intruders supporting with arms the antiquated rights of 
Pisa. But it was far worse when the Arcadians began to make free 
use of the sacred treasures of Olympia, for the purpose of paying 
the federal army. This was an act of sacrilegious spoliation which 
could not be defended, and it was disastrous to the Arcadian Fed¬ 
eration. 

It was inevitable that, when the first impulse of enthusiasm which 
drove the Arcadian cities to unite together had spent itself, the old 
jealousies would emerge again and imperil the Pan-Arcadian idea. 
So it was that the two neighbours, Mantinea and Tegea, whose 
common action had been the chief cause of the federal union, be^an 
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to resume something of their traditional enmity. The scandal of 
Olympia gaveJV Ian tin ea. who was jealous of Megalopolis "also, a 
fair opportunity to secede from the League, which had put itself so 
signally in the wrong. This step necessarily involved the conse¬ 
quence that Mantinea would definitely range herself with the other 
camp in the Peloponnesus—with Sparta, Elis, and Achaea. And 
thus the traditional policies of Mantinea and Tegea were reversed. 
Tegea, the support of Sparta, had become the life and soul of the 
anti-Spartan movement; Mantinea, the state which Sparta had 
uncitied, was now Sparta's support. Though the Arcadian Assembly 
resented and tried to punish the protest of Mantinea, the pressure 
of public opinion induced it to forbid any further plundering of the 
Olympian sanctuaries. 

When this resolution was taken, the weakness of the Arcadian 
League was exhibited. There was no money in the federal treasury 
to pay the standing army, and without this army it would be im¬ 
possible for Arcadia to maintain herself against enemies on three 
sides— not to speak of disaffected Mantinea—without the protec¬ 
tion of Thebes. But there gas a strong feeling throughout the cou n- 
try against a Theban protectorate, and a large num ber of w ealthy 
Arcadians, who shared this feeling, pro posed to solve the diffi culty 
by'enrolling thems elves i n thecorps of Efiaritoi and serving withojit 
gay. 'Occupying" thispositionthey would DeTable to~ 3 ictate the 
policy of the League. There was little doubt that the predominance 
of this party would soon bring Arcadia into alliance with Sparta, 
which was no longer dangerous to Arcadian liberty. But such a 
political revolution would be fatal to Theban influence, which rested 
on the antagonism between Arcadia and Sparta; it might even im¬ 
peril the independence of Messenia. 

To meet this danger of an alliance between Sparta and Arcadia, 
Thebes was constrained to send a fourth expedition into the Pelo- 
ponhese. It was imperative to support the Theban party in Arcadia. 
Both parties alike were probably satisfied with the resolution of the 
Assembly to make peace with Elis and acknowledge her rights at 
Olympia, Each city swore to the peace. At Tegea the solemnity of 
the oath led to an incident. Arcadians from other places bad gath¬ 
ered together for the occasion, which they celebrated by feast and 
merriment. The commander of the Boeotian garrison order ed the 
gates to be shut and arrested the leaders of the anti-Theban pgf ty. 
Most of the Mantineans present had left tfietown at an eariyTTour; 
but there were a few among the prisoners; and the energetic pro¬ 
tests of-Mantinea frightened the faint-hearted tormost into releas¬ 
ing all his prisoners and excusing his act by: a false .explaoatiom 
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The coup had doubtless been planned long beforehand, and consent 
obtained from the highest quarter. Epaminondas, when complaint 
was made at Thebes, approved the act of arrest, and condemned 
the act of release. At the same time he declared to the Arcadian 
League that it had no right to make peace with Elis without con¬ 
sulting Thebes. “We will march into Arcadia,” he said, “and assist 
our friends.” 

The threat was seriously meant, and the friends and enemies of 
Thebes prepared for war. Athens, the ally of both Sparta and 
Arcadia, could now fulfil without difficulty the double obligation, 
by supporting those Arcadians who were on Sparta’s side. The com¬ 
mon dread of Thebes was reflected in the quintuple alliance which 
Athens (with her allies), Mantinca, Elis, Achaia, and Phlius formed 
for the sake of mutual protection. 1 Part of the text of this treaty is 
preserved to us on fragments of one of the original marble copies. 
It is worthy of remark that the Mantineans, who seem to have been 
the only Arcadian community that entirely dissociated itself from 
the government at Megalopolis, appear in the treaty as “the Ar¬ 
cadians”—thus claiming to be the true representatives of their 
country. 

The Boeotian force in its full strength, accompanied by all the 
allies of central Greece who were pledged to follow Thebes into the 
field, went forth under Epaminondas to bring back the unruly 
Peloponnesians under Boeotian control. The Pliocians alone refused 
to go; the terms of the alliance which bound them to Boeotia 
obliged them to bear aid only if Boeotia were itself attacked. When 
he reached Ncmea, Epaminondas halted his army, with the hope of 
intercepting the forces which Athens prepared to send to her allies. 
But the Athenian forces came not and he advanced to Tegea, the 
chief centre of Theban influence in the peninsula, which he had 
appointed as the meeting-place for all his allies—Arcadian, Argive, 
and Mcssenian. His enemies were also gathering to tire rival city of 
Mantinea, and a Spartan army under old Agesilaus was expected 
there. Epaminondas marched to attack them before the Spartans 
and Athenians arrived, but found their position loo strong and re¬ 
tired to his camp in Tegea. Learning that Agesilaus had already set 
out, he determined to strike a second blow at Sparta. He would 
have found the place as unprotected as “a nest of young birds," if 
his plan had not been thwarted by a Cretan runner who carried the 
news to Agesilaus. The king immediately returned on his steps; and 
when Epaminondas after a night's march reached Sparta, he found 

1 The preliminaries must have been arranged in the early summer, but the 
date of the final treatv was later than the battle of M-mtinea. 
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it prepared and defended. Baffled in this project by an incalculable 
chance, Epaminondas promptly resolved to attempt another sur¬ 
prise. He foresaw that the army at Mantinea would immediately 
march to the rescue of Sparta, and that Mantinea would conse¬ 
quently be inadequately guarded. His camp at Tegea commanded 
the direct road from Mantinea to Sparta, so that the enemy would 
be obliged to march by the longer western road. Moving rapidly he 
reached. Tegea, where he rested his hoplites, but he sent on his 
cavalry to surprise Mantinea. The army had departed, as he calcu¬ 
lated, and the people were out in the fields, busy with the harvest. 
But in the same hour in which the Theban horse approached from 
the south, a body of Athenian cavalry had reached the city. They 
had not yet eaten or drunk, but they rode forth and drove the 
assailants back. The conflict between the two weary troops o f horse¬ 
men was sh ar p, a nd was marked by the.death of Grv llus. the_son 
of Xenophon the.liistorian. 

The allied army, learning that Sparta was no longer in danger, 
soon returned from its fruitless excursion to its former post, now 
reinforced by both the Spartan and Athenian contingents. Foiled in 
his two projects of surprise, Epa minondas was obliged to attack the 
united e nemy at Mantin ea; the difficulty of supplying his army 
with provisions, and tEeanxiety of his allies to return home as soon 
as possible, rendered it imperative to bring the campaign to a swift 
decision. The enemy occupied the narrow part of the plain, south 
of Mantinea, where ridges of the opposite mountai ns approach each 
other; the object of Epaminondas was to sweep them out of his way 
and take the city. But instead of marching straight for the gap, he 
adopted a strategical movement which puzzled his antagonists. He 
led hi 3 army n orth-westwards to a point i n t he hills near the m odem 
Tripoli tza, andTEenmovcd a short distance along the skirts of the 
mountain so as td- agproach the right win g of the foe. He then 
halted andlorinedm battle array. The enemy were deceived by the 
indirect advance. Seeing him march obliquely towards the bills, 
they concluded that he would not attack that day, and even when 
he changed his direction and advanced towards them, persisted in 
their false opinion. 

Epaminondas adopted t he same tactics bv whi ch he had won at 
Leuctra. On the left he placed the Boeotian hoplites, under his own 
immediate command, in a deep column, destined to break through 
the right wing of the enemy before the rest of the armies could come 
to blows. The oblique advance, besides its chief purpose of deceiv¬ 
ing the foe, had the further advantage of assisting the peculiar, 
tactics of the general; for, when he formed his line, there was obvi- 
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ously a fa r greate r distance between his right and the hostile left 
thafiTEat which ^divided his left from ihtrhustilt'right. The Man- 
tineans (since it was their territory) had the place of honour on the 
extremity of the enemy’s right wing, and the Lacedaemonians were 
next them; the Athenians were on the farLhest left; and both wings 
were protected by squadrons of horse. Epaminondas placed his own 
cavalry in deep column in front of the deep column of infantry. But 
there was one danger against which he had to guard. When the 
Boeotian column charged, the Athenian left might wheel round and 
attack it on the unshielded side—a movement which could be exe¬ 
cuted owing to the distance dividing them from his own right. To 
meet this danger, he sent a body of horse and foot to occupy a rising 
ground, out in the plain, considerably in advance of his line; this 
body could attack the Athenians in the rear if they tried such a 
movement. 

With an extraordinary lack of perception, the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies witnessed these manoeuvres without understanding 
their drift; and it was not until Epaminondas began to advance in 
full march against them, that they realised his meaning and rushed 
tumultuously to arms. All fell out as he designed. His cavalry routed 
their cavalry, and the force bFFuS'wedge'Of hoplitesTTSd^ByTiiniself, 
broke through the opposing array and put the Lacedaemonians to 
flight. It is remarkable indeed how the tactical lesson of Leuctra 
seems to have been lost on the Spartans. The men of Achaea and 
Elis and the rest, when they saw the flight of the right wing, wav¬ 
ered before they came into collision with their own opponents. It is 
not quite clear what happened, but here again Mantinea seems to 
repeat Leuctra; the charge of the Theban left decided the battle; 
with the exception of cavalry engagements, there was but little and 
desultory fighting along the rest of the line. 

It was a great Theban victory, and yet a chance determined that 
this victory should be the deathblow to the supremacy of Thebes,. 
As he pursued the retreating foe, at the head of his Thebans, Epa- 
Death of minpndas received a mor tal th rust from a spear. When the news. 
Epomi- spread through the field, tire pursuit was stayed and the effect of the- 

xwautt,, victory was undone; the troops fell back like beaten men. “So strik¬ 

ing a proof has hardly ever been rendered, on the part of soldiers 
towards their general, of devoted and absorbing sentiment. All the 
hopes of this army, composed of such diverse elements, were centred 
in Epaminondas; all their confidence of success, all their security 
against defeat, were derived from the idea of acting under his. 
orders; all their power, even of striking down a defeated enemy* 
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appeared to vanish when those orders were withdrawn.” 2 And there 
was no one to take his place. In his dying moments, before the point 
of the fatal spear was extracted, Epaminon das a.skpj for Jolai das 
and Daiphaslus, whom he d estined as his successors. He was told 
that they were slain. “Then,” he said, ‘‘make ^neace^ with the 
enpmy.” Peace was made on condition that things should remamas 
they were; Megalopolis and Messenia were recognised—the abiding 
results of Theban policy. In this peace Sparta would not acquiesce; 
she still persisted in refusing to recognise the independence of Mes¬ 
senia, but her allies would not listen to her protests. 

The military genius of Epaminondas, the qualities of mind and The -work 
character which distinguished him among his countrymen, and the of Epami- 
actual work which he accomplished in the deliverance of Messenia non as ‘ 
and the support of Arcadia, must not be suffered to obscure the fact 
that his political faculty was mediocre. What could be done by the 
energy and ability of a general, or by the discretion of a magistrate, 
that he did; but he failed to solve the fundamental problems which 
demanded solution at the hands of a statesman who aimed at mak¬ 
ing his country great. It was necessary to create an efficient ma¬ 
chinery, acting on definite principles, for conducting the foreign 
affairs of Boeolia—like the machinery which existed at Sparta. 

This was the only possible substitute for brains, which were not 
plentiful in Boeotia; Epaminondas could not hope to communicate 
any part of his own virtue to his successors. It was necessary to 
decide whether it was possible or desirable for Boeotia to enter into 
competition with Athens as a maritime power. If the decision were 
affirmative, it was of capital importance to organise the navy on a 
sound financial foundation. There is no sign that Epaminondas 
grappled with the problems of government and finance; Ms voyage 
to the Propontis was an experiment which had no results. Nor does 
he seem to have taken steps to secure Boeotia on the side of her 
dangerous Phocian neighbours, though he bad the insight to organ¬ 
ise anew the Amphictionic League and make it an instrument of 
Theban policy. Above all, ho did not succeed in accomplishing the 
first thing needful, the welding together of Boeotia into a real na¬ 
tional unity. He aspired to expand Boeotia into an empire; the 
worst of it was that no one had come before him to make it into a 
nation. That wMch mythical Lycurgus and Theseus had done for 
Sparta and Athens had never been done for Thebes by any of her 
numerous heroes. Epaminondas seems to have attempted to unify 
Boeotia; if he had known how to build such an unity on solid foun- 

1 Grot* 
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dations, he might have bestowed on Thebes a future of glory which 
he would not have lived to sec. But his ambition—for his country, 
not for himself—was too impatient and imaginative. The ardour of 
his patriotism impelled him to enter upon paths of policy which his 
countrymen felt no resistless impulse to pursue; the successes of 
Thebes were achieved by his brains, not by her force. He bore his 
country aloft on the wings of his genius, but did not impart to her 
frame the principle of that soaring motion; so that when the shaft 
pierced the heart of her sustainer, she sank to the earth, never to 
rise again. Epaminondas was a great general; he was not a great 
statesman. 
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To no one in Greece can the supremacy of Thebes have come as a 
sorer t rial than to the Spartan king Agesi laus. He who had once 
dreamed of conquering Persia had” livcdTo see his own inviolable 
land twice trodden by an invader, his own city quake twice before 
an enemy at her doors. But he had at least the consolation of out¬ 
living the triumph of the Theban, and seeing the brief supremacy 
pass away. The death of Epaminondas, of which he could not mis 
take the significance, did not restore Messenia or give Sparta any 
immediate power; but, Epaminondas dead and Arcadia spent, 
Sparta had now a prospect of regaining something of her old in¬ 
fluence. With her own diminished population she could do little; 
it would be necessary to follow the general example and take mer¬ 
cenary forces into her pay; but to do this a well-filled treasury was 
needful. Accordingly we find Sparta, as well as Athens, busy beyond 
the sea, taking part in the troubles which in these years agitated 
the western portion of the Persian kingdom, and lending help to the 
satraps and dynasts who were rebelling against the Great King. 
The object of Athens was territory, the object of Sparta was money. 
Wliile Tiinothcus had been engaged in winning Samos, Agesilaus 
had visited Asia Minor and done his utmost in support of Ario- 
barzanes—for the sake of gold. And after the battle of Mantinea, 
he again went forth in a guise which differed little from that of a 
mercenary in foreign service. 

The borders of Western Asia, from the Hellespont to the Nile, 
were "in revolt against the Great King. The expedition of Cyrus 
was only the first of a series of rebellions which troubled the reign 
of Artaxerxes. We have seen how Cyprus rebelled and was subju¬ 
gated, but Egypt still defied the Persian power, and its success set 
a bad example to the satraps of the adjoining countries. The Athe- 
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nian general Chabrias had helped the Egyptians to strengthen, their 
country by a scientific system of defences, but he was recalled to 
Athens after the King’s Peace; and the Athenian whom wc next 373 b.c. 
find in Egypt is fighting on the other side—the free-lance Iphicrates, 
giving sound military advice to the Persian commander, which the 
Persian commander does not follow. Soon after this the satraps of 
Asia began to rebel—first in Cappadocia, then in Phrygia, then 
successively in Ionia, Caria, and Lydia—and the insurrection ex¬ 
tended to Phoenicia and Syria. A scheme of co-operation was 
formed between the satraps and the Egyptian king Tachos, who 
had recently come to the throne, and Sparta decided to support this 
coalition. Athens held aloof, but Chabrias went once more to Egypt 
as a volunteer. 

At the head of a thousand men, and accompanied by thirty 
Spartans as advisers, Agesilaus set sail for the Nile. It is said that Agesilaus 
the small figure, the lame leg, and the plain dress of the experienced 3 6 i 
old soldier made a bad impiession in Egypt; in any case he was not 
given the supreme command of the army as he expected. When a 
sufficient force was gathered, Tachos, accompanied by Agesilaus 
and Chabrias, made an expedition to Phoenicia, to act there against 
the Persian troops; but they were obliged to return almost immedi¬ 
ately in consequence of a revolt against Tachos, headed by his 
cousin Nektanebos. The Spartan king, who considered that he had 
been slighted by Tachos, supported the rival; and Tachos fled to 
Susa and made his peace with the Persian monarch. Another com¬ 
petitor then arose, but was defeated by the effective support which 
Agesilaus gave to Nektanebos. In consequence of these struggles for 
the Egyptian throne nothing was done against Persia, and the great 
coalition signally failed. Ariobarzancs of Phrygia, the friend of 
Timotheus, was betrayed and crucified; another satrap was mur¬ 
dered; the rest made their submission to their king. Within a year 
Western Asia was entirely subject to Artaxerxes. 

But Sparta had won from the futile project what she really 
wanted. She might shelter her dignity under the pretext that she 
had gone forth to punish the Persian king for recognising the inde¬ 
pendence of Messenia, but every one knew that her motive was to 
replenish her treasury. Nektanebos presented her with 230 talents, 
in return for the support of Agesilaus. It was the last service the 
old king was destined to perform for his country. Death carried Death ol 
him off—he was eighty-four years old—at the Harbour of Menelaus Agesilaw 
on the way to Cyrene, and his embalmed body was sent home to ’ 

Sparta. b,c. ( ? )* 

Though not in any sense a great man, though not in the same 
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rank as Lysander, Agesilaus had been for forty years a prominent 
figure in Greece. There is something melancholy about his career, 
lie could remember the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War; he had 
seen the triumph of Sparta, and had conducted her po 3 icy during a 
great part of thirty years of supremacy; and then, as an old man, he 
shared in her humiliation. He had begun by dreaming of the con¬ 
quest of Persia; he had been forced to abandon such dreams; and 
he had translated his ardour into a bitter hatred against an Hellenic 
city. It is tragic to see him, at the age of eighty-three, going forth 
against Persia once more, not now for conquest or glory, but to earn 
by any and every means the money needed by his indigent country. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE SYRACUSAN EMPIRE AND THE STRUGGLE WITH CARTHAGE 

We have seen how the war in Greece, in its last stage, after the 
collapse of the Sicilian expedition, ceased to be a mere domestic 
struggle among Greek states and became part of the gieater struggle 
between Greek and barbarian. We have now to see how the strife 
of Greek and barbarian was renewed at the same moment in the 
west. It is indeed remarkable how these two episodes in the great 
conflict between Asia and Europe run parallel though separate 
courses in the fifth century. The victory of Himera, which beat 
back the Carth a g in ian invader from the shores of Sicily, was won 
in the same year which saw the repulsion of the Persian invader 
from the shores of Attica. After these triumphs of Hellas, both 
Persia and Carthage had long lain quiescent, and left the Greek 
cities of east and west to live undisturbed at war or in peace among 
themselves. It was not till the mightiest city of eastern and the 
mightiest city of western Hellas came to blows and wore one an¬ 
other out in the conflict, that the barbarian foes, discerning the 
propitious hour, once more made their voices heard in the Grecian 
world. Sicily with an exhausted Syracuse, the Aege an with an ex - 
hau9tcd Athens, inv ited Carthage and Persia alike to make a n 
attempt to enlarge their borders at the expense of the Greek. 

Sect. i. Carthaginian Destruction of Selinus and Himera 

After she had achieved the repulse and utter confusion of Athens, 
it might have seemed likely that Syracuse would succeed in found¬ 
ing a Sicilian empire. Her first task would be to reduce Calane and 
Naxos; and, when this was done, the other cities, including luxuri¬ 
ous Acragas, would hardly be able to resist. This prospect was dis¬ 
appointed by the intervention of a foreign enemy. But, though the 
victory of Syracuse over Athens did not lead to a Syracusan empire, 
as the victory of Athens over Persia had led to an Athenian empire, 
it was followed, as in the case of Athens, by a further advance in 
the development of democracy. Had Hermocrates remained at 
Syracuse, in possession of his old influence, a change in this direc- 
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tion would hardly have come to pass. But he was appointed to com¬ 
mand the auxiliary fleet which Syracuse sent to Sparta’s help in the 
Aegean; and, when he had gone, the democratic mood of the citi¬ 
zens, excited by their recent dlorts, vented itself in a decree pro¬ 
nouncing the deposition and banishment of I-Iermocrates. This was 
the work of his political opponent Diode s, who was a thorough¬ 
going democrat. Diodes bore the same name as a far earlier law¬ 
giver-belonging to the same class and age as Charondas and 
Zaleucus—who had drawn up the laws on which the Syracusan 
constitution rested. The accidental identity of name led in subse¬ 
quent ages to a confusion, and we find later writers ascribing to the 
democratic reformer, who rose into prominence now, the legislation 
of his ancient namesake. In his popular innovations Diodes bor¬ 
rowed ideas from the enemy whom his country had just overthrown. 
The Athenian use of lot in the appointment of magistrates was 
adopted. Hitherto the generals were also the presidents of the sov¬ 
ereign assembly, and had the unrestricted power of dismissing it at 
discretion. Diodes seems to have taken away this political function 
from the generals, and assigned the presidency of the assembly to 
the new magistrates, but with much smaller powers. The presidents, 
as we shall presently see, were able only to fine a speaker who was 
out of order; they could not silence him or break up the assembly. 

Such was the position of the greatest Sicilian city—a full-blown 
democracy, but without her chief citizen to whom above all others 
she owed the deliverance from her danger—when the island was 
exposed for the second time to a Carthaginian invasion. The occa¬ 
sion of the war was the same which had brought about the Athenian 
invasion—the feud between Sclinus and Segesta concerning some 
fields on their common frontier. In both cases, the dispute of these 
towns was a pretext, not the deeper cause. As Athens thought that 
the time had come for extending her commerce in the west, so Car¬ 
thage deemed that the day had dawned for asserting anew her 
power in Sicily; and there were those who had not lot fade the mem¬ 
ory of the humiliation endured at Himera seventy years before and 
longed to take a late revenge. 

Segesta, with no Athens to protect her now, ceded the disputed 
lands; but Selinua went on to exact further cessions, and the Elymi- 
an city appealed to Carthage. One of the two shophets or judges 
in that republic was Hannibal, the grandson of Hamilcar, who had 
been sl ain at Him era. The desire of vengeance, long deferred, domi¬ 
nated EGnmbal, now almost an old man; and his influence per¬ 
suaded the Senate to accept Segesta’s offer to become a Cartha¬ 
ginian dependency in return for Carthaginian help. A grand expe- 
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dition was fitted out, and Han nibal was named comman der. Sixty 
warships were got ready, i.so q trans ports, 1 00,000 foot, 4 000 ho rse. 
The fleet was not intended to take a part in the offensive warfare; 
it was stationed at Motya to be a protection for Phoenician Sicily 
and a security in case of discomfiture. The army landed at Lily- 
baeum and marched straight to Selinus. This city had never been 
besieged before within the memory of its folk; immunity had made 
it secure; the fortifications had been neglected. The Selinuntincs 
were engaged in building a temple of vast proportions to Apollo, or 
perhaps Olympian Zeus, when they were brought face to face with 
the sudden danger from Carthage. The house of the god was never 
completed; of the “pillars of the giants” which were to support the 
massive roof some stand in their places on the eastern hill, but the 
great drums and the capitals of others must be looked for, some 
miles away, in the quarries from which they were hewn, left there 
when the Carthaginian destroyer came. There was no time to repair 
adequately the walls of the acropolis, on the central hill. H annib al 
surrounded it and a breach was soon made; but the place was not 
in the foe’s hands for nine days, owing to the stu bborn resistan ce 
which the inhabitants were able to offer in the narrow streets. The 
Siceliot sister cities were not prompt in aid; Syracuse promised to 
cofile to the rescue, and sent a force under Diodes, which arrived 
too late. Selinus was the first Siceliot city which was stormed and 
sacked by the barbarian; she was not to be the last. The people 
were slaughtered without mercy, only some women and children 
who took refuge in the temples were spared (not from any respect 
of the holy places) and carried into bondage. Those who escaped 
from the sack fled to Acragas. Thus Selinus fell, after a brief life of 
two centuries and a half. 

Hannibal had now done the work which Carthage had given him 
to do; but he had still to do the work which he had imposed upon 
himself. His real motive, in undertaking the public duty of the 
Selinuntinc war, was to carry out the private duty of ancestral 
vengeance. Against Selinus he had no personal grudge, and there 
he did not carry the work of destruction further than military con¬ 
siderations required. The buildings on the western hill, where he 
had pitched his camp, suffered much; but the injuries sustained by 
the temples on the acropolis and on the eastern hill are due, not to 
Hannibal’s army, but to the earthquakes of later ages. It was to be 
different in the case of the city which he now turned to attack. At 
Selinus, Hannibal was merely the general of Carthage; at Himera, 
he was the grandson of Hamilcar. 

Hannibal designed to capture Hiinera by his land forces alone; 
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and in this absence of a Carthaginian fleet Hannibal’s siege of 
Himera differs from H arnilcar’s. The Greeks of Sicily were now 
bestirring TEemsclvcs; the terrible fate of one of their- chief cities 
had aroused them to a sense of their peril. The naval power which 
was supporting Sparta in the Aegean had been long ago recalled; 
and a force of 5000, including 3000 Syracusans, under Diodes, came 
to the relief of Himera. This city had time Vo prepare for the danger 
which she must have foreseen. But the besiegers, by means of mines, 
opened a breach in the wall; and, although they were repelled and 
the defenders made a successful sally, the prospects of Himera 
looked black, when the fleet of 25 ships, which had returned from 
the Aegean, appeared in front of the city. Hannibal saved the situ¬ 
ation by a stratagem. He spread abroad a report that he intended 
to march on Syracuse and take it unprepared. Diodes, thoroughl y 
deceived, decid ed to return ho me and carry off the citizens of 
Himera, leaving"Ihe~embtv t own to its fat e. HeTnduced half the 
population to embark in the ships, which, as soon as they had set 
the passengers in safety at Mcssana, were to return for the rest 
Diodes and his army departed in haste, not even waiting to ask 
Hannibal for the dead bodies of those who had fallen in fight out¬ 
side the walls; and for this neglect he was greatly blamed. When 
Hannibal saw that half his prey had escaped him, he pressed the 
siege more vehemently, determined to force an entry before the 
ships returned. The fate of thousands, the vengeance of Hannibal, 
might turn on tire event of a few minutes. On the third day, the 
vessels of safety hove in sight of the straining eyes of the Hime- 
raeans. It seemed that Hannibal was to be baulked of his revenge. 
But the gods of Canaan prevailed in that hour of suspense. Before 
the ships of rescue could reach tire harbour, the Spanish troops of 
Hannibal burst through the breach, and the town was in the hands 
of the avenger. On the spot where Ha milcar , acco rding to the , story, 
hadoffered up his life to the g ods ofhis country, a solemn rite was 
held; 30oom5H7 who had survived the firstmduscriminate slaughter, 
were sacrificed with torture to appease his shade. Himera, the of¬ 
fending city, was swept utterly out of the world and its place knew 
it no more. 

Having thus accomplished his duty to his country and his gods, 
Hannibal returned triumphant to Africa. The position which Car¬ 
thage won in Sicily by this year’s work, and her new policy of 
activity there, are reflected in the coinage of Segesta and Panormus. 
The transformation of Segesta into a Carthaginian dependency was 
displayed by the fact that she ceased to coin her own money. But 
Carthage also showed that she intended to keep a firmer hand on 
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her Phoenician dependencies. These cities had hitherto paid homage 
to Hellenic influences by adopting a coinage of Hellenic character, 
with Hellenic inscriptions. This coinage now comes to an end at 
Panormus, and is replaced by a coinage, of Greek type indeed, but 
with a Phoenician legend—the woid Ziz. The change seems to have 
been made just before the invasion, and it was significant of an 
anti-Greek movement. But the curious thing is that Himera—the 
city which was to be one of the first victims of the new policy her¬ 
alded in this numismatic reform—abandoned her old coinage with 
the cock, and struck a new coinage with a sea-horse, on the Punic 
model of Panormus. Are we to suppose that Himera, aware of the 
peril which menaced her, thought to avert it by a timely approach 
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Fig. 87. —Coin of Syracuse, c. 410 b.c., engraved by Cimon (obverse). Head of 
Arethusa, amid dolphins [legend: 2 TPAK 02 I 0 N'; signature of KIMON on 
dolphin below]. Fro. 88 —Silver coin of Panormus. Obverse: female head 
with spbendonc. Reveise: dog; mussel above [Punic legend: ZIZ], 


of friendship to her Phoenician neighbour, and that this coinage 
was part of a policy of Punicism, intended to be only temporary? 

Syracuse, although she had sought to do something for Selinus 
and bad done something for Himera, felt no call to come forward as 
a champion against the new aggressive policy of Carthage. It was 
reserved for one of her citizens to attempt on his private responsi¬ 
bility the warfare which she declined to undertake against the 
Phoenician foe. The e xile Hermocrates returned to Sici ly, enriched 
by the gifts of the satrap Pharnabazus. His own city refused to 
withdraw the sentence”of banisKfflent, for a man of his views and 
abilities seemed dangerous to the democratic constitution. Hermo¬ 
crates then resolved to earn his recall by performing conspicuous 
services to the Hellenic cause in Sicily,—by winning back the Greek 
territory which the Phoenician had taken, by carrying Greek arms 
into Phoenician territory itself. He had built five triremes, he had 
hired 1000 mercenaries, and he was joined by 1000 Hhneraean fugi- 
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tives. With these he marched to the spot where Selinus had once 
been, and made the place a centre for a “crusade” against the 
Phoenician. He repaired the fortifications of the acropolis on the 
central hill; and the remains of the well-built wall betray, by the 
capitals of columns used in the building, the circumstances of its 
erection. The adventure prospered; the band of Hermocrates soon 
increased to 6000, and he was able to devastate the lands of Motya 
and Panormus, and to drive back the forces which came out to 
meet him. In the same way he ravaged the territory of Solus and 
the now Carthaginian Segesta. These successes of Hermocrates 
were of greater significance than the actual injury dealt to the 
enemy. He had done what had not been done before (since the days 
of Doricus 1 ); he had broken into the precincts of Phoenician Sicily, 
and set an example to many subsequent leaders. 



Fig. 89.—Coin of Syracuse, engraved by Cimon (obverse). Head of Arcthusa 
[legend: APEQ 02 A; signature of KIMON on headband]. Flo. 90.—Coin o£ 
Acragas (obverse). Eagle tearing hare; shell as symbol of the seashore [legend: 
AKPArANTINJlNL Fxo. 91.—Coin of Acragas (obverse). Hare on rocks, 
under two eagles; head of Pan [legend: 2JTPATS1N3. 

Hermocrates was bent, above all things, on regaining his own 
country. Diodes and his political opponents were still powerful in 
the city, and able to hinder the revulsion of feeling which his suc¬ 
cesses caused from having any practical effect. Accordingly he made 
another attempt to soften the hearts of his fellow-citizens. It was a 
well-calculated move. He marched to the ruins of Hhncra, collected 
the unburied bones of the soldiers of Diodes which Diodes had 
neglected, and sent them on waggons to Syracuse, himself remain¬ 
ing as an exile outside the Syracusan borders. Pic hoped to awaken 
the religious sentiment of the citizens in his own favour and at the 
same time to turn it against his rival. The bones were received and 
Diodes was banished; but Hermocrates was not recalled. Having 
failed to compass his restoration by persuasion, the exile resolved 
to compass it by force; and he was encouraged by his numerous 
partisans in Syracuse. He was admitted with a small band at the 
1 See above, p. 199. 
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gate of Achradina, and posted himself in the adjacent agora waiting 
for the rest of his forces to arrive. But they tarried too long; the 
people, learning that Hermocrates was in the city, rushed to the 
market-place; the small band was soon overcome and Hermocrate s 
w as sl ain. The Syracusans in these days were inspired with an in¬ 
stinctive rather than well-founded dread of tyranny; and this dread 
was stronger than admiration for Hermocrates. Their instinct was 
right; tyranny was approaching, but he was not the man. They little (Diony- 
guesscd that their future master was an obscure follower of Hermo- “ us -) 
crates, who was wounded that day in the agora and left for dead. 

Sect. 2. Carthaginian Conquest oe Acragas 

The private warfare of Hermocrates in western Sicily had natur¬ 
ally provoked the wrath of the Carthaginians. Embassies passed 
between Carthage and Syracuse, Carthage regarding Syracuse as 
answerable for the acts of a Syracusan. But diplomacy was merely 
a matter of form; the A frican republic had resolved to make a ll 
Greek Sicily subject to her sway. She made ready another great 
expedition—as great as if not greater than that which had been 
sent against Selinus; and at the same time she took the novel step 
of founding a colony on Sicilian soil. If Hermocrates had lived, Foundn- 
Himera might have been partially restored like Selinus; but the ^artha- 
destroyers of Himera now founded a city in the neighbourhood ginian 
which was to take Hhnera’s place. On the hill above the “hot baths ™' on y at 
of the Nymphs,” where of Pindar sings, the Carthaginian colonists 407 e ^? c ’ 
built their town. But it was not destined to retain its Phoenician 
character. The Greek strangers who were admitted to dwell in it 
transformed it before long into a Greek city; the Thermae of Himera 
preserved the memories of Himera, and the people were known as 
Thermites ox Himeraeans indifferently. 

Acragas, the city which faces Carthage, was the first object of Prepara- 
attack to the invaders who now came to conquer and enslave all Aer ogel 
Greek Sicily. Since the days of Theron, Acragas had held aloof from 
all struggles in the island and was now at the height of her pros¬ 
perity. But she was enervated by peace and luxury, and, when the 
day of trial came, she was found wanting. How far her citizens were 
prepared to endure the hardships of military life may be inferred 
from the law—passed with a view to the present perils—that none 
of the men in the watch-towers should have more than a mattress, 
two pillows, and a quilt. Such were the austerities of the men of 
Acragas. But at least they paid homage to the different discipline 
of Sparta. They invited Dexippus, a Spartan who was then' at Gela, 
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to undertake the conduct of the defence. A body of Campanian 
mercenaries was hired; and they could rely on the assistance of their 
old rivals tire Syracusans, as well as of the other Greek cities, who 
were fully conscious that the peril of Acragas was their own. And 
Acragas herself behaved well. Notwithstanding her habits of ease, 
and her old practice of holding aloof, she refused the tempting offer 
of the invader that she should now purchase immunity by remain- 
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ing neutral. She was true to her own race; she might remain indif¬ 
ferent when it was a struggle between Dorian and Ionian, but it was 
another case when the whole of Sicilian Hellas was threatened by 
the Phoenician. 

The army of Carthage was again under t he comm and of Hanni- 
bah who felt that he was too old for the work, and wagjissasled by 
his cous in Himilc o. They pitched their main camp on the right bank 
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of the river Hypsas, south-west of the city, and stationed some 
forces in another small camp on the eastern hill, beyond the river 
Acragas, to act against Greek aids coming from tire east. The point 
of attack was the part of the western wall dose to the chief western 
gate. But the ground, though lower here, was still difficult for a 
besieger, and Hannibal determined to raise an immense causeway 
from which the wall could be more effectively attacked. The to mb s 
of the neighbouring necropolis supplied stones for the work; but, as 
the tomb of Theron was being broken down, it was shaken by a 
thunderbolt, and the seers advised that it must be spared. Then a 
pestilence broke out in the Carthaginian camp, and carried off 
Hannibal himself. It seemed that the gods were wroth and de¬ 
manded a victim; H imilco lit the ffre3 of Mo loch and sacrificed a 
boy. The causeway was then completed, but no further injury was 
done to the sepulchres. 

An army was already on its way to the relief of Acragas—30,000 
foot and 5000 horse from Syracuse, Gela, and Camarina. When they 
approached the city they were met by the forces which had been 
placed for this purpose on the eastern hill; a battle was fought, a 
victory gained, and the Greek army took possession of the lesser 
Carthaginian camp. Meanwhile the routed barbarians fled for ref¬ 
uge to tire main camp, and their flight lay along the road beneath 
the soudiem wall of the city. There was a general cry to. sally forth 
and cut them off; but the generals refused. The moment was lost; 
but presently the people, yielding to an impulse which the generals 
could not resist, went forth from the eastern gates to meet their 
victorious allies. A strange scene followed. A tumultuous assembly 
was held outside the walls; the Acragantine commanders were ac¬ 
cused of failing in their duty; and, when they essayed to defend 
themselves, the fury of the people burst out and f our generals we re 
sto ned to. dea th. The direction of the defence seems now to have 
been scared by Dejqppus within the city and Daphnaeus, the com¬ 
mander of the Syracusan troops, without. Though the hostile camp 
was too strong to he attacked, the prospect looked favourable for 
Acragas. The Punic army, diminished though it had been by the 
plague, was sore bestead for lack of supplies, and it seemed certain 
that hunger and mutinous soldiers would soon force Himilco to raise 
the siege. But he learned that provision-ships were coming from 
Syracuse to Acragas; he sent in haste for the Carthaginian vessels 
at Panovmus and Motya, put out to sea with forty triremes, and 
intercepted the supplies. Ibis not only saved his leaguer, but even 
reversed tbe situation. The besieged city now began to suffer from 
scarcity of food. And as soon as supplies: began to run short, the 
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weak point in the position of the Acragantincs was displayed. They 
had found it needful to rely on mercenaries, and hirelings were not 
likely to serve long when rations ran short. The Campanians were 
easily induced to transfer their services from Acragas to Carthage. 
But this was not all. It was commonly believed that Dexippus— 
like most Spartans abroad, incapable of resisting a bribe—received 
fifteen talents from Himilco and induced the Italiot and Siceliot 
alliesTo desert Acragas as a sinking ship. But, whatever the conduct 
of Dexippus may have been, the discredit of this desertion cannot 
rest entirely with him. 

The defence, which had been maintained for eight months with 
foreign aid, was now left to the men of Acragas alone. They showed 
at once that they were shaped of different stuff from the men of 
Selinus. Overcome with despair, they resolved to save their lives 
and abandon their city and their gods. Such a resolution, taken by 
the people of a great city, is unique in Greek history. It did not 
befit the men who had rejected the overtures of Hannibal, but it 
was what we might expect from the men who murdered their gen¬ 
erals. They marched forth at night, men, women, and children, 
without let or hindrance from the foe; “they were compelled to 
leave, for the barbarians to pillage, those things which made tlieir 
lives happy.” 2 The old and sick could not set out on the long 
journey to Gela, the place of refuge, and were left behind; some too 
remained who chose to perish at Acragas rather than live in another 
place. The army of Himilco entered the city in the morning and 
sacked it, slaying all whom they found, and despoiling and burning 
die temples. The great house of Olympian Zeus—the largest Greek 
temple in Europe—was still unfinished, and the sack of Himilco 
decided that it should never be completed. But Acragas was not to 
be destroyed like Selinus; it was intended to be a Carthaginian city 
in a Carthaginian Sicily. Himilco made the place his winter quar¬ 
ters; Gela would be the next object of his attack, when the spring 
came round. 


Sect. 3. Rise of Dionysus 

For the catastrophe of Acragas the chief blame was laid upon the 
Syracusan generals, who deser ted her in the critical ho ur. The Acra- 
gantines were not slow to make them responsible for their own 
unheroic flieht. At Syracuse itself there was a feeling that these 
generals were hardly the men to meet the great jeopardy in which 

1 Diodorus, from Fhlllstus. 
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Sicily now stood; and there was one man who saw in the jeopardy 
the opportunity of his own ambition. It was Dionysius, a man of 
obscure birth, who had been a clerk in a public office. He had been 
a partisan'of Hermocrates, by whose side he had stood in the last 
fatal fray, and had been wounded and left for dead. Recently he had 
marked himself out by his energy and bravery before the walls of 
Acragas. He saw the incompetence of the democratic government 
of his city; he saw that in the present peril it might be overthrown, 
and he determined to overthrow it. An assembly was held to con¬ 
sider the situation. Dionysius arose and in a violent harangue ac¬ 
cused the generals of treachery. His language was intended to stir 
up the hearers to fury; he called upon the people to rise up them¬ 
selves and destroy the traitors without trial. His violence trans¬ 
gressed the constitutional rules of the assembly, but the presidents 
had no power to bridle him; they imposed a fine—the only resource 
they had; but a wealthy friend, Philistus the historian, came for¬ 
ward and paid the fine, bidding the speaker go on, for as often as a 
fine was imposed he would pay it. Dionysius carried his point. The 
generals were deposed, and a new board was appointed, of which 
Dionysius was one. This was only the first step on the road which 
was to lead to the tyrannis. His next success was to procure the 
recall of the partisans of Hermocrates who had been condemned to 
exile; these old comrades might be useful to him in his designs. At 
the same time he sought to discredit his colleagues; he kept entirely 
apart from them and spread reports that they were disloyal to 
Syracuse. Presently he openly accused them, and the people elected 
him sole general with sovereign powers to meet the instant danger. 
This office, held before, as we have reason to think, by Gelon and 
Hiero, did not set him above the laws; nor was the office illegal, 
though extraordinary; it may be compared to the Roman dictator¬ 
ship. But it was the second step to the tyranny. The next step, as 
history taught him—the story of Pisistratus, for instance—was to 
procure a bodyguard. The Assembly at Syracuse, which had per¬ 
haps begun to repent already of having placed so much power in 
the hands of one man, would certainly not have granted such an 
instrument of tyranny. But Dionysius was ingenious; he saw that 
the thing might be done elsewhere. He ordered the Syracusan army 
to march to Leontini, which, it will be remembered, was now a 
Syracusan dependency. He encamped near the town, and during 
the night a rumour was spread abroad that the general’s life, had 
been attempted and he had been compeEed to seek refuge in the 
acropolis. An assembly was held next day, nominally an assembly 
of Syracusan citizens, which, when Dionysius laid bare the designs 
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of his enemies, voted him a bodyguard of 600; this he soon increased 
to xooo; and he had won over the mercenaries to his cause. 

These were the three steps in the “despot’s progress” which ren¬ 
dered Dionysius lord and master of Syracuse. His intrigues had 
won him first a generalship, then sole generalship with unlimited 
military powers, and finally a bodyguard. Syracuse, unwilling and 
embarrassed, submitted with evident chagrin, but was dominated 
by the double dread of the mercenaries and the Carthaginians. The 
democracy of course was not formally overthrown; Dionysius held 
no office that upset the constitution. Things went on as at Athens 
under Pisistratus; the Assembly met and passed decrees and elected 
magistrates. 

The justification of the power of Dionysius lay in tire need of an 
able champion to oppose Carthage, and his partisans represented 
him as a second Gelon. But, though Dionysius was in later years to 
prove himself among the chief champions of Hellenic Sicily against 
the Punic power, his conduct at this crisis did not fulfil the hopes of 
those who thought to compare him with the hero of Himera. The 
Carthaginians were already encamped at Gela. Their first act was 
to remove a colossal brazen statue of Apollo which stood, looking 
over the sea, on the hill to the west of the city. The Geloans de¬ 
fended their walls with courage and zeal, and when Dionysius ar¬ 
rived with an army of Itah'ots and Siceliots, and a fleet of fifty 
ironclad ships to co-operatc, it seemed as if Gela would escape the 
doom of Acragas. An excellent plan was arranged for a combined 
attack on the Carthaginian camp, which lay on the west side of the 
town. The plan failed, because the concert was not accurately car¬ 
ried out. The Siceliots who were to assault the eastern side of the 
camp arrived late on the spot, and found the enemy, who had al¬ 
ready repelled the attack of the Italiots and the fleet on the south¬ 
ern and western sides, free to meet them in full force. This hitch in 
the execution of the plan was hardly a mere blunder. Dionysius 
with his mercenaries had undertaken to issue from the western gate 
of Gela and drive away the besiegers, while the rest of his army 
were attacking the camp. It seem9, however, that Dionysius took 
no part in the fighting, and alleged that he was retarded by diffi¬ 
culties in crossing the town from the eastern to the western gate. 
We shall probably do no injustice to Dionysius if we conclude that 
it was through his dispositions that the Siceliots failed to act in con¬ 
cert with the Italiots. The action which he took after the defeat 
shows that he was half-hearted in the work. He decided in a private 
council, as Diodes had dedded at Himera, that the defence must 
be abandoned and the whole people of Gela removed. At the first 
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watch of the night he sent the multitude forth from the city, and 
followed himself at midnight. His way to Syracuse led by Camarina, 
and here too Dionysius ruled that the whole people must forsake 
their home. The road to Syracuse was full of the crowds of helpless 
fugitives from the two cities. 

It was generally thought that these strange proceedings of Diony¬ 
sius were carried out in collusion with the barbarians; that he had 
deliberately betrayed to them Gcla, which might have been de¬ 
fended, Camarina, which had not yet been attacked. The Italiot 
allies showed not their disgust only, but their apprehension that the 
war was practically over, by marching immediately home. The 
horsemen of Syracuse seized the occasion for a desperate attempt to 
subvert the new tyrant. They rode rapidly to the city, plundered 
the house of Dionysius, and maltreated his wife although she was 
the daughter of Hermocrates. When Dionysius heard the news, he 
hastened to Syracuse with a small force. He reached the gate of 
Achradina by night and, being refused admittance, burned it down 
with a fire of reeds supplied by the neighbouring marsh. In the 
market-place he easily overmastered a handful of opponents; the 
remnant fled to Aetna, which now became, “in a better cause, what 
Eleusis was to Athens after the overthrow of the Thirty.” 3 

In what concerns the charge that the Syracusan tyrant had a 
secret understanding with Carthage, there is a strong case against 
him; the events are scarcely intelligible on any other view. But it 
was no more than a temporary disloyalty to the cause of Hellas and 
Europe, for which he was hereafter to do great feats. His first mo¬ 
tive was the selfish motive of a tyrant. He wanted time to lay stable 
foundations for his still precarious power at Syracuse; and he judged 
that it would be a strong support to obtain a recognition of his 
power from the Carthaginian republic. The Punicism of the lord of 
Syracuse was not more unscrupulous than the Medism of the ephors 
of Sparta, to which it is the western parallel. 

The treaty, which was now agreed upon between Himilco and 
Dionysius, was drawn up on the basis of uti possidetis . Each party 
retained what it actually held at the time. Syracuse acknowledged 
Carthage as mistress of all the Greek states on the northern and 
southern coasts, and also of the Sican communities. Acragas, what 
was left of Selinus, Gela, and Camarina, were all to be henceforward 
under Punic sway; and, on the north coast, Carthage had advanced 
her frontier to include the territory of Himera in which she had 
planted her first colony. 4 But all these cities were not to hold the, 
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same relation to their mistress. Acragas and Sclinus, like Thermae, 
were subjects in the full sense of the word; but Gela and Camarina 
were to be only tributary and unwalled cities. The Elymian towns 
are not mentioned; but wc have seen how Segesta became a subject 
of Carthage by her own act, and we can hardly doubt that Eryx 
was forced into the same condition. 

The terms of the treaty provided for the independence of the 
Siccl communities and of the city of Messana. But it provided also 
for the independence of Leontini, and this was a point in which it 
departed from the basis uli possidetis, Leontini being a dependency 
of Syracuse. It was clearly a provision extorted from Dionysius, and 
intended by Himilco to be a source of embarrassment to Syracuse. 
On the other hand, as a counter-concession, nothing was said about 
the dependence of Naxos or Catane, so that Syracuse might have a 
free hand to deal with her old enemies, without fear of violating the 
treaty. Such was the new arrangement of the map of Sicily at the 
end of the second Carthaginian invasion. An accidental consequence 
of that invasion had been to establish Dionysius as tyrant of Syra¬ 
cuse. This consequence enabled Himilco to bring his work to a con¬ 
clusion more easily and quickly than he had hoped; he could not 
foresee that the undoing of his work would be the ultimate resuk. 
The Carthaginians guaranteed to maintain the rule of Dionysius, 
who was soon to prove one of their most powerful foes. For Diony¬ 
sius this guaranty, “the Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius,” 
was the most important clause in the treaty,—some suppose that it 
was a secret clause. It was for the sake of this recognition and the 
implied promise of support that he stooped to betray Sicilian Hellas. 
We shall see how he redeemed this unscrupulous act of expediency 
by creating the most powerful Hellenic state in the Europe of his 
day. 


Sect. 4. First Years or Dionysius 

For half a century after the fall of Athens it seemed likely that 
the destinies of Europe would be decided by a Greek city in the 
western Mediterranean. Under her new lord Dionysius, Syracuse 
had become a great power, a greater power than any that had yet 
arisen in Europe. In strength and dominion, in influence and prom¬ 
ise, she outstripped all the cities of the mother-country; and, in a 
general survey of the Mediterranean coasts, she stands out clearly 
as the leading European power. The Greek states to which the Per¬ 
sian King sent down his Peace were now flanked on either side by 
two great powers, and a political prophet might have been tempted 
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to foretell that the communities of old Greece were doomed to 
perish between the monarchies of Susa and Syarcuse, which threat¬ 
ened their freedom on the east and on the west. Those who were 
tempted to spy into the future might have conjectured that the 
ultimate conflict with Persia was reserved for a Sicilian conqueror, 
who should one day extend his dominion over eastern Greece and 
the Aegean’ and, as autocrat of Europe, oppose the autocrat of 
Asia. Though this was not to be, though the expansion of Sicily was 
arrested, and the power which was to subdue Asia arose on the 
borders of Old Greece, yet we shall see that in many ways the mon¬ 
archy of Dionysius foreshadowed the monarchy of Philip and Alex¬ 
ander. It is in Sicily, not in Old Greece, that we see the first signs 
of a new epoch, in which large states are to take the place of small, 
and monarchy is to supersede free institutions. 

The tyranny of Dionysius lasted for thirty-eight years, till the 
end of his life. All that time it was maintained by force; all that 
time it was recognised as a violation of the constitution and an out¬ 
rage on the freedom of the people. The forms of the constitution were 
sti ll maintained; the folk still met and voted in the Assembly; and 
Dionysius was either annually re-elected, or permanently appointed, 
general with absolute powers. But all this was pure form; his posi¬ 
tion was a fact, which had no constitutional name, and which made 
the constitution of none effect. And it was by compulsion and not 
of their freewill that the mass of the citizens continued to obey him; 
his bodyguard of foreign mercenaries was the support of his power. 
More than one attempt was made to throw off the yoke, but his 
craft and energy defeated the most determined efforts of his ad¬ 
versaries. Yet the unusual ability of Dionysius would not have 
availed, more than the spearmen who were ever within call, to ex¬ 
tend his unlawful reign to a length which a tyrant’s resign seldom 
reached, if he had not discovered and laid to heart what may be 
called a secret of tyranny. While he did cruel and oppressive deeds 
for political purposes, he never committed outrages to gratify per¬ 
sonal desires of his own. He scrupulously avoided all those acts of 
private insolence which have brought the reigns of Greek tyrants 
into such ill repute. Many a despot had fallen by the hand of 
fathers or lovers, whom the dishonour of their nearest and dearest 
had spurred to the pursuit of vengeance at the risk of their own 
lives. Dionysius eschewed this mistake; his crimes and his enemies 
were political. When his son seduced a married woman, the discreet 
tyrant rebuked him. “It is well for you to chide me,” said the young 
man, “but you had not a tyrant for your father.” “And if you go 
on doing this sort of thing,” retorted Dionysius, “you will not have 
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a tyrant for your son .’ 1 This notable moderation of Dionysius in 
private life was perhaps the chief cause of the duration of his ty¬ 
ranny; beyond the common motive of patriotism, men had no burn¬ 
ing personal wrongs to spur them to encounter the danger of driving 
a dagger to the despot’s heart. But, besides this discretion which 
made his government tolerable, his successes abroad counted for 
something, and it was more than once borne in on Syracuse that 
his rule was necessary to protect her against her enemies. And we 
shall see that Dionysius was fully conscious that it conduced to his 
own safety that there should be enemies against whom she needed 
a protector. 

The first concern of the new tyrant was to establish himself in a 
stronghold. As we have seen, the acropolis of Syracuse was not, as 
in other cities, the hill, but the Island; and it was the Island which 
Dionysius made his fortress. He built a turreted wall on the north 
side of the isthmus so as to bar the Island off from the mainland, 
and he built two castles, one close to, if not on, the isthmus, the 
other at the southern point of the island. Whoever entered the 
Island from Achradina had to pass under five successive gates; and 
no one was allowed to dwell within the island fortress except those 
whom Dionysius regarded as his own friends and supporters. The 
scheme of fortifications took in the Lesser Harbour, which, with its 
new docks, became under Dionysius the chief) arsenal of the Syra¬ 
cusan naval power. The mouth of this port was entirely closed by 
a mole, the galleys passing in and out through a gate, which was 
only wide enough to allow one to pass at a time. 

Besides these defences of stone, Dionysius strengthened his posi¬ 
tion by dealing rich rewards to confirm in their allegiance his friends 
and hirelings, and by forming a class of New Citizens out of en¬ 
franchised slaves. The forfeited estates of his enemies supplied him 
with tlic means of carrying out both these acts of policy. 

It was not long before he had an unwelcome occasion of putting 
to the teat both the walls of his fortress and the hearts of his fol¬ 
lowers. The most favourable opportunity for any attempt to over¬ 
throw the tyrant was when the Syracusan army was in the field. 
When the citizens had arms in their hands and were formed in 
military ranks, the word of a patriot could more easily kindle them 
to action than when they were engaged in their peaceable occupa¬ 
tions at home. Dionysius led out the army against I-Ierbessus, one 
of the cities of the Sicels. Mutinous talk passed from mouth to 
mouth, and the disaffected citizens slew one of the tyrant’s officers 
who rebuked them. Then the mutiny broke out loud and free. 
Dionysius hastened to Syracuse and shut himself up in his fastness; 
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the revolted citizens followed and laid siege to their 07m city. They 
sent messages to Messana and Rhegitim, asking these cities to help 
them to win back their freedom; and a succour of eighty trire mes 
came in answer to their help. By sea and land they pressed Dio¬ 
nysius so hard in his island fortress that his case seemed desperate, 
and some of his mercenary troops went over to the enemy. Dio¬ 
nysius called a council of his most trusted friends. Some bade him 
flee on a swift horse; others counselled him to stay till he was driven 
out. Heloris used a phrase which became famous: “Sovereign power • 
is a fair winding-sheet.” Dionysius followed the counsel of those 
who bade him stay, but he resorted to a piece of craft which was 
more successful than he could well have hoped. He entered into 
negotiation with his besiegers and asked for permission to quit 
Syracuse with his own goods. They willingly agreed to the proposal 
and allowed him five triremes, and they were so convinced of his 
good faith that they dismissed a company of cavalry which had 
come to their aid from Aetna. But, meanwhile, Dionysius had sent 
a secret message to the Campanian mercenaries of Carthage, who 
had been left by Himilco in some part of Sicily. Twelve hundred in 
number, they were permitted to come to the help of the tyrant, 
whose lordship had been recognised and guaranteed by Carthage in 
the recent treaty. The besiegers, thinking that the struggle was 
over, had half broken up their leaguer, and were in complete dis¬ 
order; the Campanians occupied the hills of Epipolae without re¬ 
sistance; Dionysius sallied forth, and decisively, though without 
much shedding of blood, defeated the rebels in the neighbourhood 
of the theatre;—a quarter of the city which we now find for the first 
time called Neapolis. Dionysius used his victory mildly. Many of 
the rebels fled to Aetna and refused to return to Syracuse, but those 
who returned were received kindly and not punished. As for the 
Campanians, to whom Dionysius owed his rescue, they did not re- 
cum to the service of Carthage, but made a new home in the west 
of Sicily, in the Sican town of Entella. They induced the inhabi¬ 
tants to admit them as new citizens, and one night they arose and 
slew all the men and married the women. Thus was formed the first 
Italian settlement on Sicilian soil. 

When the revolt broke out, we saw Dionysius aiming an attack 
at a Sicel city. The first step in the expansion of Syracusan power, 
which was the object of the tyrant’s ambition, was the redaction of, 
the Greek cities of the eastern coast and the neighbouring Sicel 
towns. The Sicel towns were putting on more and more of to Hel¬ 
lenic character, and. the reign of Dionysius marks a stage of progress 
in their Hellenization- We get a glimpse of political parties striving 
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in Sicel just as in Greek cities; and we find Henna ruled by a tyrant 
of Greek name. To attack the Sicels was indeed a breach of the 
treaty with Carthage; but for the present Dionysius gained no suc¬ 
cess which obliged Carthage to intervene. He entered Henna indeed, 
but only to overthrow the local tyrant and leave the inhabitants 
to enjoy their freedom; he attacked Herbita, but his attack was 
fruitless. With the Greek cities which stood in his way he was more 
Aetna successful. First of all he captured Aetna, the refuge of Syracusan 
taken. exiles and malcontents, and these dangerous enemies dispersed we 
know not whither. Then he turned against the two Ionian cities, 
Catane and Naxos. In fear of such an attack Catane had taken the 
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precaution of allying herself with Syracuse's former vassal, Leon- 
tini. The sole record we have of this alliavtce is a beautiful little sil¬ 
ver coin, with a laurelled head of Apollo and the names of the two 
cities—one of an issue which was struck in token of the treaty. But 
the support of Lcontini did not avail. Both Catane and Naxos were 
won by gold, not by the sword; traitors opened the gates to the 
Dorian tyrant. 

In his treatment of lliese cities Dionysius showed himself in his 
worst light. All the inhabitants of Naxos and Catane alike were sold 
as slaves in the Syracusan slave-market. Catane was given over to 
Campanian mercenaries as a dwelling-place, and thus became the 
second Italian town in Sicily. But the city of Naxos, the most an¬ 
cient of all the Siceliot cities, was not even given to a stranger to 
dwell in; the walls and the houses were destroyed; the territory was 
bestowed upon the Sicels, the descendants of the original possessors; 
and a small settlement near the old site barely maintained the mem¬ 
ory of the name. Dionysius was one of the ablest champions of 
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Greek Sicily against the Phoenician; yet here he appears in the char¬ 
acter of a destroyer, dealing to Greek civilisation blows such as we 
should expect only from the Phoenician foe. It is certain indeed tha t 
the severity of the doom which he meted out to these cities was 
meant to serve a purpose, for wanton severity was never practised 
by Dionysius. We may suspect what that purpose was. The con¬ 
quest of Naxos and Catane was of far less consequence to the lord 
of Syracuse than the recovery of Leontini. To win back this lost 
Syracusan possession was the first object of all in the eyes of a 
Syracusan ruler. Dionysius had already called upon the Leontines 
to surrender, but in vain; and perhaps he thought that the siege of 
the place would be long and tedious. When he pronounced the doom 
of Naxos and Catane, he was in truth besieging Leontini with most 
effectual engines; and when he approached with his army and sum¬ 
moned the Leontines to migrate to Syracuse and become his sub¬ 
jects under the name of Syracusan citizens, they did not hesitate to 
prefer that unwelcome change to the risk of faring still worse than 
the folks of Catane and Naxos. 

If we glance over Sicily at this moment, it comes upon us as a 
shock to discover that of all the cities of Greek Sicily which enjoyed 
sovereign powers at the time of the Athenian invasion, there re¬ 
mained now not a single independent community, outside Syracuse 
herself, with exception of Messana, who still kept watch upon her 
strait. The Carthaginians and Dionysius between them had swept 
all away. 

The recovery of the Leontine territory was a success which prob¬ 
ably gratified the Syracusans as well as their master. It was indeed 
a direct defiance of Carthage, for the treaty had guaranteed the in¬ 
dependence of Leontini. But Dionysius knew that a struggle with 
Carthage must come, and was not unwilling that it should come 
soon. He determined to equip Syracuse against all enemies who 
should come against her, and we next find him engaged in fortifying 
the city on an enormous scale. The fortification of the Island had 
been intended mainly for his own safety against domestic enemies; 
but the works which he now undertook were for the city and not for 
the tyrant. The Athenian siege of Syracuse taught him lessons which 
he had taken to heart. It taught him that the commanding heights 
of Epipolae must not be left for an enemy to seize, and therefore 
that it must become part of the Syracusan city, enclosed within the 
circuit of the Syracusan wall. It taught too the decisive importance 
of the western comer at Euryaios, and the necessity of constructing 
a strong fortress at that point, which has been called “the key of 
Epipolae and of all Syracuse.” The walls were built in an incredibly 
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short space of time by 60,000 freemen, under the supervision of 
Dionysius himself. He seems to have inspired the citizens with the 
ambition of making their city the most strongly fortified place in the 
whole Greek world. The northern wall, from Tycha to Euryalos, a 
distance of more than three miles, was completed in twenty days. 
The striking ruins of the massive castle of Euryalos, with its curious 
underground chambers, are a memorial indeed of a tyrant’s rule; 
hut they are more than that; they are a monument of Greek Syra¬ 
cuse at the period of her greatest might—when she became for a 
moment the greatest, power in Europe. 

It was no small thing to have earned out this enormous system 
of fortifications which made Syracuse the vastest of all Greek cities; 
but Dionysius showed his surpassing energy and resource in prepar- 
Improvc- ing for offensive as well as for defensive warfare. In military inno- 
iJfoaysius va< -i° ns he is the forerunner of the great Macedonians and the origi- 
in -war- nator of the methods which Lhey employed. He first thought out 
fare. and taught how the heterogeneous parts of a military armament— 

the army and the navy, the cavalry and the infantry, the heavy and 
the light troops—might be closely and systematically co-orclinated 
so as to act as if they were a single organic body. He first introduced, 
his engineers first invented, the catapult, which, if it did not revo¬ 
lutionise warfare in general like the discovery of gunpowder, cer¬ 
tainly revolutionised siege warfare, and introduced a new element 
into military operations. An engine which hurled a stone of two or 
three hundredweight for a distance of two or three hundred yards 
was extremely formidable in close quarters. In naval warfare he was 
also an innovator; he constructed ships of huger size than had ever 
been built before, with five banks of oars. He largely increased the 
fleet, which, counting vessels of both the larger and the smaller 
kind, seems to have numbered about 300 galleys. 

Sect. 5. First Punic War oe Dionysius 

When his preparations were complete, Dionysius went forth to 
do what no Greek leader in. Sicily had ever done before. He went 
forth not merely to deliver Greek cities from Phoenician rule, but to 
conquer Phoenician Sicily itself. Marching along the south coast he 
was hailed as a deliverer by the Greek dependencies of Carthage, 
both, by the tributary towns Gela and Camarina, and the subject’ 
town of Acragas. Thermae on the northern coast likewise joined 
him, and of the two Elyraian towns, Eryx received his overtures, 
while Segesta remained faithful to her Punic mistress. At the head 
of a host, which for a Greek army seems immense~8o,ooo foot, it is 
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said, and more than 3000 horse—Dionysius advanced to test his Siege of 
new siege engines on the walls of Motya. This city, which now for Motya ' 
the first and for the last time becomes the centre of a memorable 
episode in history, was like the original Syracuse, an island town; 
but, though it was joined to the mainland by a causeway, the town 
did not like Syracuse spread to the mainland. It was surrounded 
entirely by a wall, of which traces still remain; and the bay in which 
it lay was protected on the sea side by a long spit of land. The men 
of Motya were determined to withstand the invader to the utter¬ 
most, and the first measure they took was to insulate themselves 
completely by breaking down the causeway which bound them to 
the mainland. Thus they hoped that Dionysius would have to trust 
entirely to his ships to conduct the siege, and that he would be 
unable to make use of his artillery. But they knew not the enter- The mole, 
prise of Dionysius nor the excellence of his engineer department. 

The tyrant was determined to assault the city from solid ground, 
and to bring his terrible engines close to the walls. He set the crews 
of his ships to the work of building a mole far greater than the 
causeway which the Motyans had destroyed; the ships themselves, 
which he did not destine to play any part in the business of the 
siege, he drew up on the northern coast of the bay. The mole of (Compare 
Dionysius at Motya forestalls a more famous mole which we shall jUm® 
hereafter see erected by a greater than Dionysius at another Phoe- ant i er the 
nician island town, older and more illustrious than Motya. Great at 

While the mole was being built, Dionysius made expeditions in TyTe '^ 
the neighbourhood. He won over the Sicans from their Carthaginian 
allegiance, and he laid siege to Elymian Segesta and Campanian 
Entella. Both these cities repelled his attacks, and leaving them 
under blockade he returned to Motya when the solid bridge was 
completed. In the meantime, Carthage was preparing an effort to 
rescue the menaced city. She tried to cause a diversion by sending 
a few galleys to Syracuse, and some damage was caused to ships 
that were lying in the Great Harbour. But Dionysius was not to be 
diverted from his enterprise; he had doubtless foreseen such an at¬ 
tempt to lure him, away, and knew that there was no real danger. 

Himilco, the Carthaginian admiral, seeing that Dionysius was im¬ 
movable, sailed with a large force to Motya and entered the bay, 
with the purpose of destroying the Syracusan fleet, which was 
drawn up on the shore. Dionysius seems to have been taken by 
surprise. For whatever reason, he made no attempt to launch his 
galleys; he merely placed archers and slingers on those ships which 
would be first attacked. But he Brought his army round to the pen¬ 
insula which forms the weaterfi side of the bay, and on the shores 
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of this strip of land lie placed his new engines. The catapults hurled 
deadly volleys of stones upon Himilco’s ships, and the novelty of 
these crushing missiles, which they were quite unprepared to meet, 
utterly disconcerted the Punic sailors, and the Carthaginians re¬ 
treated. Then Dionysius, who was no less ready to treat earth as 
water than to turn sea into land, laid wooden rollers across the neck 
of land which formed the northern side of the bay, and hauled his 
whole fleet into the open sea. But Himilco did not tarry to give him 
battle there; he went back to Carthage, and the men of Motya were 
left unaided to abide their fate. 

As the site of the island city required a special road of approach, 
so its architecture demanded a special device of assault. Since the 
space in the city was limited, its wealthy inhabitants had to seek 
dwelling-room by raising high towers into the air; and to attack 
(The hclc- these towers Dionysius constructed siege towers of corresponding 
polcis.) height, with six storeys, which he moved up near the walls on 
wheels. These wooden belfries, as they were called in the Middle 
Ages, were not a new invention, but they had never perhaps been 
built to such a height before, and it is not lill the Macedonian age, 
which Dionysius in so many ways foreshadows, that they came into 
common use. It was a strange sight to see the battle waged in mid¬ 
air. The defenders of the stone towers had one advantage; Lhey were 
able to damage some of the wooden towers of the enemy by lighted 
brands and pitch. But the arrangements of Dionysius were so well 
ordered that this device wrought little effect; and the Phoenicians 
could not stand on the wall which was swept by his catapults, while 
the rams battered it below. Presently a breach was made, and the 
struggle began in earnest. The Motyans had no thought of surren¬ 
der; dauntless to the end they defended their streets and houses 
inch by inch. Missiles rained on the heads of the Greeks who 
thronged through, and each of the lofty houses had to be besieged 
like a miniature town. The wooden towers were wheeled within the 
walls; from their topmost storeys bridges were flung across to the 
upper storeys of the houses, and in the face of the desperate inhabi¬ 
tants tire Greek soldiers rushed across these dizzy ways, often to be 
flung down into the street below. At night the combat ceased; both 
besiegers and besieged rested. The issue was indeed certain; for 
however bravely the Motyans might fight, they were far outnum¬ 
bered. But day after day the fighting went on in the same way, aiid 
Motya was not taken. The losses on the Greek side were great, and 
Dionysius became impatient. Accordingly he planned a night as¬ 
sault, which the Motyans did not look for, and this was successful. 
By means of ladders a small band entered the pari of the town 
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which was still defended, and then admitted the rest of the army 
through a gate. There was a short and sharp struggle, which soon 
became a massacre. The Greeks had no thought of plunder, they 
thought only of vengeance. Now for the first time a Phoenician 
town had fallen into their hands, and they resolved to do to it as 
the Phoenicians had done to Greek cities. They remembered how 
Hannibal had dealt with Himera. At length Dionysius stayed the 
slaughter, which was not to his mind, since every corpse was a cap¬ 
tive less to be sold. Then the victors turned to spoil the city, and 
its wealth was abandoned to them without any reserve. All the 
prisoners were sold into slavery, except some Greek mercenaries, 
whose treachery to the Hellenic cause was expiated by the death 
of crucifixion. A Siccl garrison was left in Lhe captured city. 

After this achievement, the like of which had not been wrought 
before in Sicilian history, Dionysius retired for the winter to Syra¬ 
cuse. Next spring he marched forth again to press the siege of 
Segesta, which was still under blockade. In the meantime the fall of 
Motya had awakened Carthage into action; she saw that she must 
bestir herself, if she was not to let her whole Sicilian dominion slip 
out of her hands. Himilco was appointed Shophct and entrusted 
with the work of saving Punic Sicily. He collected a force, which 
seems to have been at least as large as that which Dionysius had 
brought into the field, and set sail with sealed orders for Panormus. 
A small portion of the armament was sunk by Leptines, brother of 
Dionysius, who was in command of the Syracusan fleet; but the 
main pail disembarked in safety. And then events happened in 
rapid succession, which are hard to explain. Himilco first gains pos¬ 
session of Eryx by treason; then ho marches to Motya and captures 
it; and when Motya is lost, Dionysius raises the siege of Segesta and 
returns to Syracuse. The loss of Eryx could not be provided against; 
but it is hard to discern why Dionysius should have made no at¬ 
tempt to relieve Motya, whose capture had cost him so much the 
year before, or why he should have allowed the Carthaginian army 
to march.from Panormus to Eryx and Motya without attempting 
to intercept it. He could not have more effectually pressed the siege 
of Segesta than by dealing a decided check to Himilco. Not knowing 
the exact circumstances, not knowing even the number of the two 
armies, we can hardly judge his action; but it may bo suspected 
that Dionysius was by nature a man who did not care to risk a 
pitched battle, unless the advantage were distinctly on his own side. 
It is Lq be remembered that he won nearly all his successes by sieges 
and surprises, by diplomacy and craft, and that the name of this 
great military innovator is not. associated with a single famous 
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battle in the open field. When he had once allowed Motya to be 
taken, his retreat is not surprising; for he had no base in the western 
part of the island, and we are told that his supplies were failing. He 
had now lost all that he had won in the first campaign. Motya, 
however, was wiped out as a Phoenician city, though it was not to 
be"a Greek or Sicel stronghold. Himilco, instead of restoring the old 
colony, founded a new dty hard by to take its place. On the pro¬ 
montory of the mainland which forms the south side of the Motyan 
bay arose the city of Lilybaeum, which was henceforward to be the 
great stronghold of Carthaginian power in the west of the island. 
The sea washed two sides of the town, and the walls of the other 
two sides were protected by enormous ditches cut in the rock. The 
history of Lilybaeum is the continuation of the history of Motya; 
but it was not destined to be taken either by a Greek or a Roman 
besieger. 

Having driven the invader from Phoenician Sicily, and having 
laid the foundations of a new dty, Himilco resolved to carry his 
arms into the lands of the enemy and to attack Syracuse itself. But 
he did not go directly against Syracuse. Before he attempted that 
mighty fortress, he would try the easier task of capturing Messana. 
The fall of this city would be a grievous blow to Hellas, and it would 
be no mean vengeance for the fall of Motya. The walls of Messana 
had been allowed to fall into decay, and tire place was an easy prey 
for the Carthaginians; but the greater part of the inhabitants es¬ 
caped into fortresses in the neighbouring hills. The Carthaginian 
general had to wreak his vengeance on the stones. He rased the walls 
and the edifices, and the work was done so well that no man, we axe 
told, would have recognised the site. 

If the triumphant demolition of the Sicilian city which watched 
the strait was a sore blow to the Hellenic cause, Himilco sought at 
the same moment to deal another blow to that cause by the founda¬ 
tion of a new Sicilian city in another place. It was his policy to culti¬ 
vate the friendship of the Sicels and to foment the dislike which 
they felt towards the lord of Syracuse, Dionysius too had sought to 
win influence over the. native race, and we saw how he gave them 
the territory of Naxos. The Carthaginian general grasped at the 
idea of erecting a new town for these very Sicels of Naxos, on the 
heights of Taurus which rise above the old site. Such was the 
strange origin of the strong city of Tauromenion, with its two rock 
citadels, one of the fairest sites in Sicily. It was the second foundaT 
tion of Himilco in the same year; and both his foundations were 
destined signally to prosper. Lilybaeum became more famous than 
Motya, and Tauromenion has had a greater place history than 
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Naxos. As a founder of cities Himilco has a high title to fame; he 
was, like Dionysius, a creator as well as a destroyer. The creation 
of new cities and the destruction of old, by Greeks and Phoenicians 
alike, was a characteristic feature of this epoch. 

Dionysius was preparing in the meantime to protect Syracuse. 
He committed the command of the fleet, which appears to have 
been now about 200 strong, to his brother Leptines; and fleet and 
army together moved northward to Catane. In the waters near the 
shore of Catanc a naval battle was fought, and the Greek armament 
was defeated with great loss. It was indeed far outnumbered by the 
fleet of the Phoenicians, who also used their transport vessels as 
warships; but the cause of the disaster was the bad generalship of 
Lep tines, who did not keep his ships together. The rout was wit¬ 
nessed by Dionysius from the shore, and it might have been re¬ 
trieved by a victory on the land. Himilco and his army had not yet 
arrived on the scene, for an eruption of Aetna had made the direct 
road impassable and forced them to make a long detour. Dionysius 
again shrank from risking a battle, though the men of Sicily were 
eager to fight; he retreated to the walls of Syracuse. This city was 
the last bulwark of Greek Sicily, and with it the cause of Greek 
civilisation was in jeopardy. It was a moment aL which the Siceliots 
might well sue for help from their fellow-Greeks beyond the sea. 
Dionysius dispatched messages to Italy, to Corinth, and to Sparta, 
imploring urgently for succour. 

It was not long before the victorious Carthaginian fleet sailed into 
the Great Harbour, and the Carthaginian army encamped hard by, 
along the banks of the Anapus. The mass of the host encamped as 
well as it could in the swamp, but the general pitched his tent on 
the high ground of Polichna, within the precinct of the Olympian 
Zeus. This insult to the religion of Hellas was followed up by a more 
awful sacrilege, when Himilco pillaged the temple of Demeter and 
Kore on the southern slope of Epipolae. When the barbarians began 
to perish in the plague-stricken marsh, the pestilence was imputed 
to tire divine vengeance for these acts of outrage. The besiegers 
must have sat for no brief space before the walls of Syracuse. The 
messengers of Dionysius had time to reach the Peloponnesus and 
return with succour—thirty ships under a Lacedaemonian admiral. 
Himilco had time to build three forts to protect his army and his 
fleet—one near his own quarters at Polichna, one at Dascon, on the 
western shore of the harbour, and one at Plemmyiion. After the 
arrival of the auxiliaries, the capture of a Punic cornship was the 
occasion of a small naval combat in the harbour; only a lew of the 
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Carthaginian ships were engaged, and the Syracusans were vic¬ 
torious. 

Within the town there was deep dissatisfaction with Dionysius 
and his conduct of the war, and the citizens thought that they 
might reckon on the sympathy of their Peloponnesian allies with an Feeling in 
attempt to cast off the tyrant’s yoke. At an assembly which the Syracuse 
tyrant convened the feeling of dissatisfaction broke openly forth, ^ inst 
and the lord of Syracuse could not only read in the faces but hear tyrant, 
in the words of the citizens the depth of their hatred. But the move¬ 
ment of revolution was checked by the Peloponnesians, who said 
that their business was to help Dionysius against the Carthaginians, 
not to help the Syracusans against Dionysius. So the danger passed 
over, but the tyrant had a warning, and he put on winning manners 
and courted popularity. 

The deadly airs of the swamp, in the binning heat of summer, Plague in 
were doing their work. The army of Himilco was ravaged by pesti- Cartha- 
lence; soon the soldiers fell so fast that they could not be buried, famp! 
The hour had now come for the men of the city to complete the 
destruction which their fens had begun. It was just such a case as 
called forth the energy and craft of the ruler of Syracuse and showed 
him at his best. He devised his attack with great skill. Eighty gal- Dionvslui, 
leys, under Leplines and the Spartan captain, were to attack the 3 

Carthaginian fleet, which was anchored off the shore of Dascon. He ca r tha_ 
himself led the land forces, inarching by a roundabout road on a giniana. 
moonless night, and suddenly appeared at dawn on the west side of 
the Punic camp. He ordered his horsemen and a thousand mercen¬ 
aries to attack the camp here; hut the horsemen had secret com¬ 
mands to abandon the hired soldiers once they were in the thick of 
the fight, and ride rapidly round to the east of the camp, where the 
true attack was to be made. The attack on the west was only a 
feint, to distract the attention of the enemy from the other side; 
and for this purpose Dionysius sacrificed the lives of the hirelings 
whom he did not trust. The real attack on the east was made on the 
forts of Dascon and Polichna. Dascon was assailed by the horsemen 
along with a special force of triremes which had been sent across the 
bay; Dionysius himself went round to lead the attack on Polichna. Defeat of 
The plan was carried out with perfect success. The thousand hire- Cortha- 
lings were cut to pieces, the forts were captured, and the victory oh gimana ’ 
the land was crowned by the destruction of the Carthaginian fleet. 

The Syracusan galleys bore down upon the enemy, before they had 
time fully to man their vessels, much less to row well out to sea, and 
the hpoi^ of the triremes er>shed into defenceless timber. There was 
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slaughter, but hardly a fight; and then the land troops, fresh from 
their victory, rushed down to the beach and set fire to the transports 
and all vessels which had not left tire shore. A wild scene followed, 
A high wind propagated the flames; the cables were burnt asunder; 
and the bay of Gascon was filled with drifting fireships, while amid 
the waters despairing swimmers were making for the shore. 

Fate had indeed delivered the barbarians into the hands of the 
Greeks; and the Greeks were determined to wreak their vengeance 
to the uttermost and extirpate the destroyers of Messana. Diony¬ 
sius had approved himself the successor of Gelon; the double vic¬ 
tory of Dascon was worthy to be set beside the victory of Himera. 
But Dionysius was not capable of absolute sincerity in the part he 
played as the champion of Hellas; he could not act to the end as a 
Syracusan patriot with singleness of heart. This was the fatality of 
his position as a tyrant, conscious that his autocracy rested on un¬ 
stable foundations. He fought against Carthage, but it was always 
with the resolve that the power of the Carthaginians should not be 
annihilated in Sicily. The Punic peril was a security for his tyranny, 
by making him necessary to Syracuse. The Syracusans must kkk 
to him as their protector against the ever-present barbarian foe. This 
was another secret of tyranny discovered by Dionysius. The Punic 
subtlety of Himilco, enlightened by passages in the tyrant’s past 
career, formed no doubt a shrewd idea of this side of his policy; the 
Carthaginian saw that his hope of' safety lay in bargaining with 
Dionysius. Secret messages passed; and Dionysius agreed to allow 
Himilco along with all those who were Carthaginian citizens to sail 
away at night. In payment for this collusion he received three hun¬ 
dred talents. Dionysius recalled his reluctant army from their as¬ 
saults on the camp, and left it in peace for three days. On lire fourth 
night Himilco set sail with forty triremes, leaving his allies and his 
mercenaries to their fate. It was an act of desertion which was likely 
to repel mercenary soldiers from the Carthaginian service in the 
future; and this was doubtless foreseen by the crafty tyrant. But 
the squadron of fugitive triremes did not escape untouched. The 
noise of the oars as they sailed out of the Harbour was delected by 
the Corinthian allies, and they gave the alarm to Dionysius. But 
Dionysius was purposely slow in his preparations to pursue, and the 
impatient Corinthians sailed out without his orders and sank some 
of the hindmost of the Punic vessels. Having connived at the escape 
of Himilco, the tyrant was energetic in dealing with the remnant of 
Himilco’s host. The Sicol allies had escaped to their own homes, and 
only the mercenaries were left. These were slain or made slaves, 
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with the exception of a band of strong and valiant Iberians who 
were taken into the service of the tyrant. 

Thus ended the first struggle of Dionysius with Carthage, and it 
ended in a complete triumph for the Greek cause. The dominion of 
the African city was now circumscribed within its old western cor¬ 
ner; and the greater part of the rest of Sicily was subject, directly or 
indirectly, to the rule of the lord of Syracuse. Both from Greek and 
from barbarian Sicily, a famous city had been blotted out; but 
Motya had been revived in Lilybaeum, and Messana was soon to 
rise again upon her ruins. 

Sect. 6. Second Pxjnic War, and Sicel Conquests or Dionysius 

The equivocal policy of Dionysius in his hostilities to Carthage 
was manifested clearly enough in the course which he pursued after 
his great victory. It was the most favourable moment that had yet 
come in the struggle of centuries, for driving the barbarians out and 
making Sicily a Greek island from the eastern to the western shore. 

Carthage could not readily gather together such another armament 
as that which had been destroyed. No patriot leader who was de¬ 
voted to the Greek cause heart and soul, with singleness of aim, 
would have failed to follow up the great success by an invasion of 
western Sicily. But the preservation of his own precarious despot¬ 
ism was the guiding principle of Dionysius; and he saw in the bar¬ 
barian comer of the island a palladium of his power. 

The next Punic Wav broke out five years later, and part of the Sicel con- 
meantime had been occupied by Dionysius in extending his power quests of 
over the Sicels. He annexed to his dominion Morgantina, Cepha- (between 
loedion, and Henna itself; he made treaties with the tyrants of 396 and 
Agyrion and Centuripa, and with other places. But among ah the 393 B -c.) 
Sicel towns, that which it was most important for him to win was 
the new foundation of the Carthaginian on the heights of Taurus. Unswc- 
He laid siege to Tauromenium in the depth of winter. Operations of uessfid ^ 
war in the winter season are one of the features of the reign of Tauro-° n 
Dionysius, which separate it from the habits of older Greece and menium. 
link it to the age of the Macedonian monarchy. The tyrant himself 
led his men on a wild and moonless night up the steep ascent to the 
town. One of the citadels was taken, and the assailants entered the 
place. But the Syracusan band was outnumbered and surrounded, 
six hundred were killed, and the rest were driven down the cliffs. 

Of these Dionysius was one; he reached the bottom barely alive, 
after that'precipitous descent. 1 ’ 
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In the course of the extension of his power on the northern coast, 
Dionysius had advanced to the limits of the Phoenician corner, and 
had won possession, through domestic treachery, of Solus, the most 
easterly of the three Phoenician cities. Of the circumstances we 
know nothing, but the conquest would seem to have been rather a 
piece of luck than part of any deliberate plan of aggression on the 
part of the Greek tyrant. No treaty appears to have been concluded 
between Carthage and Syracuse after the defeat of Himilco, so that 
the capture of Solus was not a violation of peace, but only an occa¬ 
sion for the reawakening of hostilities which had been permitted to 
sleep by tacit consent. At all events, it must have had something to 
do with the renewal of the war,—a renewal for which our records 
assign no causes. 

At the opening of the second war we find a Carthaginian general 
commanding the Phoenician forces of the island, but without any 
troops, so far as wc know, from Africa. The general was Mago, who 
in the previous war had been commander of the fleet. His army was 
doubtless considerably inferior to the forces which Dionysius could 
muster; certain it is that on this occasion Dionysius did not hesitate 
to give him battle and did not fail to defeat him. Carthage saw that 
she must make a more vigorous effort, and she gave Mago a large 
army—80,000 men, it is said,—to retrieve his ill success. To meet 
the invader, Dionysius entered into a close league with the strongest 
Sicel power in the land, his fellow-tyrant Agyris of Agyrium. This 
is the special feature of the second Punic War: the cause of Europe 
is upheld by a federation of the two European powers of the island, 
Sicel and Greek. The Carthaginian army advanced into Sicel terri¬ 
tory, seeking to win the Sicel towns. But Agyris and his men waged 
a most effectual manner of warfare, cutting off all the foraging 
parties of the enemy and thus starving them by degrees. This they 
■were able to do from their knowledge of their native hills. But it 
seems that the Syracusans were dissatisfied with this slow method, 
which was thoroughly to the taste of Dionysius. What happened is 
not clear; but we learn that the Syracusans marched away from the 
camp, and that Dionysius replaced them by arming the slaves. 
Then the Greeks and the Sicels must have won some unrecorded 
success, or the Carthaginian host must have been already terribly 
deplenished by the want of food; for we next find Mago suing for 
peace. 

This peace, although it is said to have been based on the treaty 
which Dionysius had made twelve years before, was in truth alto¬ 
gether different; for the parts of the two powers were reversed. All 
the Greek communities of Sicily were now placed under the direct 
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or indirect power of Syracuse. The Carthaginian power was confined 
to the western corner. Nothing is said of Solus; it must have been 
now handed over to Carthage, if Mago had not already recovered 
it by arms. But the most striking provision of the treaty is that 
which placed “the Sicels” under the rule of Dionysius. Nothing is 
said of Agyrium, and we are almost driven to wonder whether there 
was here any treachery to Agyris, of whom we hear nothing further. 
But there was a special clause touching Tauromenium; and acting 
on this clause Dionysius immediately took possession of the town, 
expelled the Sicels, and established in the fortress one of those mer¬ 
cenary settlements which were characteristic of his age. Such was 
the end of the two Punic wars, which were in truth rather but a 
single war broken bjji'an interval of quiescence. 

Sec i . 7. The Empire op Dionysius 

Having made himself master of all Greek Sicily, the lord of Syra¬ 
cuse began to extend the compass of his ambition beyond the 
bounds of the island. He began to plan the conquest of Greek Italy. 
Hitherto the Sicilian cities, though they had constant dealings with 
the colonies of the Italian mainland, had never sought there, or 
anywhere out of their own island, a field for conquest or aggression. 
The restriction of Siccliot ambition to Sicilian territory was the 
other side of the doctrine preached by Hermocrates that the Sice- 
liots should not allow Greeks from beyond the sea to interfere in the 
affairs of Sicily. We are reminded of the policy which has been fol¬ 
lowed on a greater scale by the "United States on the American con¬ 
tinent. Here, as in other things, Dionysius was an innovator; he set 
the example of enterprises of conquest beyond the sea. Into the 
enterprise of I talian conquest he was naturally led on by his deal¬ 
ings with the fellow-cities of the strait, Messana and Rhegium. 

For Messana was a city once more; it had been rebuilt by Dio¬ 
nysius himself. He settled in it colonists from Locri and Medma in 
Italy, and 600 Messenians from old Greece, who had been wander¬ 
ing about homeless since Sparta had driven them from Naupactus. 
But this favour to the Messenians displeased the Spartans, and as 
Dionysius clave to the friendship of Sparta he yielded to their pro¬ 
tests. He removed the exiles from Messana, but he made for them 
a secure though less illustrious home. He founded the city of Tyn- 
daris on a high hill to the west of Mylae, and fortified it strongly; 
the walls and towers, which still remain, are a good specimen of the 
fortifications of Dionysius. 

The restoration of Messana and the foundation of Tyndaris were 
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no pleasant sight to the Ionian city across the strait; these new 
cities seemed to Rhegium a Syracusan menace. The men of Rhe- 
giurn sought to make a countcr-movc by founding a city themselves 
between Tyndaris and Mcssana. They gathered together the exiles 
from Catane and Naxos and settled them on the peninsula of My- 
lae; but the settlement lasted only for a moment; almost immedi¬ 
ately the town of Mylac was captured by its neighbours of Mcssana, 
and the exiles were driven out lo resume their wanderings. 

Apart from his political hostility to Rhegium, Dionysius is said 
to have borne it a private grudge. He had asked the men of Rhe¬ 
gium to give him one of their maidens to wife, and they had an¬ 
swered that they would give him none but the hangman’s daughter. 
Locri, Rhegium’s neighbour, then granted him the request which 
Rhegium refused; Locri was his faithful ally; and now. when the 
conclusion of peace with Carthage left him free to pursue his Italian 
designs, it was Locri that he made his base of operations. The first 
object was lo capture Rhegium; its position on the strait dictated 
this, apart from all motives of revenge or hatred. Accordingly start¬ 
ing from Locri with army and fleet, he laid siege to Rhegium by 
land and sea. But the confederate cities of the Italian coast came 
to the assistance of a member of their league; the Italiot armament 
worsted the fleet of Dionysius in or near the strait, and Dionysius 
escaped with difficulty to the opposite coast. 

Rhegium was thus relieved, and Dionysius now directed his hos¬ 
tilities against the Italiot federation. He made an alliance with the 
Lucanians, to the intent that they and he should carry on war in 
common against the Ilaliot cities, they by land and he by sea. In 
accordance with this treaty, the Lucanians invaded the land of 
Thurii. The men of Thurii retorted by invading Lucania in consid¬ 
erable force; but they sustained a crushing defeat at the hands of 
the barbarians. Most of the Thurians were slain, but some escaped 
to the shore and swam out to ships which they descried coasting 
along. By a curious chance, the ships were the fleet of Syracuse, and 
Leptines, the tyrant’s brother, was once more the commander. He 
received the fugitives, and did more; he landed and ransomed them 
from the Lucanians. He did even more than this; he arranged an 
armistice between the Lucanians and the Italiots. In acting thus, 
be clearly went beyond his powers; he had been sent to co-operate 
with the Lucanians against the Italiots, and he had no right to con¬ 
clude an armistice in such circumstances, without consulting his 
brother. It is not surprising that Dionysius deposed him from the 

comnv'i’4 
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In the following year Dionysius cook the field himself. He opened 
the campaign by laying siege to Caulonia, the northern n eig hbour 
of Locri. The Ilaliots, under the active lead of Croton, collected an 
army of 15,000 foot and 2000 horse, and entrusted the command to 
Heloris, a brave exile of Syracuse, who burned with hatred against 
the tyrant who had banished him. The federal army marched forth 
from Croton to relieve Caulonia, and when Dionysius learned of its 
approach, he decided to go forth to meet it; for his own forces, 
20,000 foot and 3000 horse, were considerably superior. Luck fa¬ 
voured him. Near the river Elleporus which flows into the sea be¬ 
tween Caulonia and Croton, the tyrant heard that the enemy were 
encamped within a distance of five miles, and he drew up his men in 
battle array. Heloris, less well-informed, rode forward in front of his 
main army, with a company of 500 men, and suddenly found him¬ 
self in the presence of the Syracusan host. He did not quail or flee. 
Sending back a message to hasten the rest of his army, he and his 
little band stood firm against the onset of the invaders. Heloris fell 
himself, and the main army, coming up company by company, in 
haste and disorder, was easily routed by Dionysius. Ten thousand 
fugitives escaped to a high hill, but it was a poor hill of refuge, for 
there was no spring of water and they could not. hold out. The next 
morning they besought Dionysius, who kept watch around the hill 
throughout the night, to set them free for a ransom. Dionysius re¬ 
fused; he would accept only unreserved surrender. But he was cruel 
only to grant them a greater mercy than they could themselves 
have dared to ask. When they came down the hill, Dionysius him¬ 
self told their number with a wand as they filed past him, and each 
man deemed that his doom would be bondage if not death. But 
Dionysius let them all depart, without even exacting a ransom. 
This act of mercy, which was notable as compared not only with 
other acts of the tyrant, but with the ordinary practice of the age, 
produced a great sensation. There is no reason for imputing it to a 
magnanimous impulse; it was a deliberate act of policy. Dionysius 
did not wish to be generous, but he wished to be regarded as gener¬ 
ous and win over the Italiot cities. For this purpose he made up his 
mind to sacrifice 10,000 ransoms. His wisdom was soon approved.. 
The communities to which the captives belonged gratefully voted 
him golden crowns, and made separate treaties with him. In this 
way he accomplished bis purpose; with Rhegium, Caulonia, and 
Hipponion he still remained at war, but these states were now iso¬ 
lated and the league was broken up. Rhegium bought off his hos¬ 
tilities for the time by surrendering its fleet. Caulonia was captured' 
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and abolished, and its territory given to Locri; Hipponicn. was like¬ 
wise taken and destroyed; but the peoples of both these cities were 
transplanted to Syracuse and became Syracusan citizens. 

But Dionysius had not yet finished with Rhegium. He created a 
pretext for renewing hostilities and he laid siege to the city. The 
men of Rhegium had now no friends to help them, but, under their 
general Phyton, whom the tyrant vainly endeavoured to bribe, they 
held out for ten months, and were reduced to surrender in the end 
by starvation. Dionysius accepted ransoms for those who could find 
the money; the rest of the inhabitants were sold. Phyton was se¬ 
lected for special vengeance. He was scourged through the army, 
and then drowned with all his kin. Thus Dionysius gained what 
hitherto had been one of his most pressing desires—possession of 
the city which had so long hated and defied him. He was now mas¬ 
ter of both sides of the strait, and held the fortress which was the 
bulwark of Greek Italy. Eight years later he captured Croton, and 
his power in Italy reached its greatest height. 

But in the meanwhile the unresting lord of Syracuse had turned 
his eyes to a region of enterprise further afield. The needs of his 
treasury, if nothing else, bent his attention to commerce. We touch 
here upon that side of ancient enterprise which has been persistently 
and provokingly withdrawn from our vision, because the writers of 
antiquity never thought of lingering on the ordinary business trans¬ 
actions which were happening every day before their eyes. Many 
things that are now dark would be cleared up if we had more know¬ 
ledge of the operations of Greek trade. Dionysius saw an opening 
for Sicilian commerce along the eastern and western coasts of the 
Hadriatic sea, in whose waters the ships of Corcyra, Athens, and 
Taras hitherto had chiefly plied. He set about making the Hadriatic 
a Syracusan lake, by means of settlements and alliances. He found¬ 
ed settlements in Apulia, which he probably hoped ultimately to 
incorporate in his dominion. He settled a colony and fixed a naval 
station in the island of Issa, whose importance as a strategic post 
has been more than once illustrated in subsequent history. He took 
part with the Parians in colonising Pharos, on an island not far from 
Issa. A Syracusan colony was planted at Ancon, and, even if the 
colonists were, as they are said to have been, exiles and foes of 
Dionysius, we may be sure that the merchant ships of Syracuse 
were welcome at the wharfs of Ancon. The northern goal of these 
merchant ships was near the mouth of the Po, at a spot where there 
was already a mart for diffusing Greek merchandise in Cis-Alpine 
Gaul, and beyond tire Alps into northern Europe. This was the 
Venetian Hadria, city of marshes and canals, which was now col- 
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onised by Dionysius, to be in some sort—as has been aptly observed 
—a forerunner of Venice itself. It was in one of these outlying posts 
of the Hellenic world that the historian, to whom we owe our best 
knowledge of the Sicilian history of this time, probably wrote his 
works. Philistus had held posts of high trust under Dionysius, and 
had even been the commandant of the Syracusan citadel; but in 
later years he incurred his master’s displeasure or suspicion, and 
chose as his place of banishment some city on the Iiadriatic, pos¬ 
sibly Hadria. In connexion with these Hadriatic designs, touching 
which we have only the most fragmentary records, Dionysius form¬ 
ed an alliance with Alcetas of Molossia, whose unstable position in 
his own kingdom made him willing to be a dependent on the strong 
ruler of Syracuse. Thus Dionysius made his influence predominant 
at the gates of the Hadriatic. 

The Syracusan empire—we may survey it, when it reached its 
widest extent—consisted, like most other empires, partly of im¬ 
mediate dominion and partly of dependent communities. The im¬ 
mediate dominion was both insular and continental; it included the 
greater portion of Sicily and the southern peninsula of Italy, per¬ 
haps as far north as the river Crathis. But this dominion was not 
homogeneous, in the relations of its various parts to the govern¬ 
ment at Syracuse. There was first of all the old territory of the 
Syracusan republic. There were secondly, a number of military set¬ 
tlements; an institution of Dionysius which has been compared to 
the military colonies of Rome. Such, for example, was Croton on 
the mainland; such in Sicily were Henna and Messana; such was 
Issa in the Hadriatic. Outside these direct subjects was the third 
class of the allied cities, which, though absolutely subject to the 
power of Dionysius, had still the management of their less impor¬ 
tant affairs in their own hands. To this class belonged the old Greek 
cities of Sicily—like Gela and Camarina; new colonies, like Tyn- 
daris; some Sicel states like Agyxium and Herbita. 

Beyond the sphere of direct dominion stretched the sphere of 
dependencies—the allies, whose bond of dependence was rather im¬ 
plied than formally expressed. Here belonged the cities of the Italiot 
league, Thurii and the rest, north of the Crathis river; here belonged 
some of the Iapygian communities in the heel of Italy; and here tire 
kingdom of Molossia beyond the Ionian sea, and some Illyrian 
places on the Hadriatic coast. The Crathis may be regarded as the 
line between the two, the outer and the inner, divisions of the em¬ 
pire of Dionysius. But it is remarkable that at one time he planned 
a wall and ditch, which should run across the isthmus from Scylle- 
tioa to the nearest point on the other sea—a distance of about 
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twenty miles—and thus sever, as it were, the toe of Italy from the 
mainland and make it a sort of second Sicily. 

The acquisition and maintenance of this empire, the building of 
ships and ship-sheds, the payment of mercenary soldiers, the vast 
fortifications of Syracuse, both of the island and of the hill—all this, 
along with the ordinary expenses of government and the state of a 
despot’s ccurt, demanded an enormous outlay. To meet this outlay 
Dionysius was forced to resort to extraordinary expedients. In the 
first place, he oppressed the Syracusans by a burdensome taxation. 
He imposed special taxes for war, special taxes for building ships; 
and lie introduced an onerous tax on cattle. It is said that the citi¬ 
zens paid yearly into the treasury at the rate of twenty per cent of 
their capital. In the second place, lie had recourse to various expe¬ 
dients affecting the coinage. Thus he issued debased four-drachm 
pieces of tin instead of silver; and in one case of financial need he 
paid a debt by placing on each coin an official mark which rendered 
it worth the double of its true value. But such expedients were not 
enough. Dionysius was an unscrupulous rifler of temples. Thus, 
when he took Croton, he carried off the treasures of a temple of 
Hera. In an earlier year he sailed like a pirate to Etruria, swooped 
down on a rich temple at the port of Agylla, and bore off booty 
which amounted to the value of 1500 talents. The plunder of a 
sanctuary on distant barbarian shores might seem a small thing,' 
but no awe of divine displeasure restrained Dionysius from planning 
a raid upon the holiest place of Hellenic worship. He formed tht 
design of robbing the treasury of Delphi itself, with Illyrian anl 
Molossian help; but the plan miscarried. It is little wonder that the 
tyrant had an evil repute in the mother-country. 

Sect. 8. Death ojt Dionysius, Estimate of ins Woke 

, It was only for a moment that tire dominion of the Syracusan 
despot reached its extreme limits. He had hardly won the city and 
lands of Croton, when his borders fell back in tic west of his own 
island. A new war with Carthage had broken out, and this time if 
Dionysius was not the first to draw the sword, he at least provoked 
hostilities. He entered into alliances with some of the cities depend¬ 
ent on Carthage—possibly Scgesta or Eryx. Of the campaigns we 
know almost nothing, except their result. First we find Carthage 
helping the Italiots with whom the tyrant was at war. Next we find 
a Carthaginian force in Sicily commanded by Mago. In a battle 
fought at Cabala—a place unknown—the Syracusans won a great 
victory and Mago was killed. While negotiations for peace were 
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proceeding, another battle was fought at Cronion near Panormus, 
and fate reversed her award. Dionysius was defeated with terrible 
loss, and compelled to make a disadvantageous peace. The boun¬ 
dary of Greek against Punic Sicily was withdrawn from the river 
Mazarus to the river Halycus. This meant that the deliverer of 
Selinus and Thermae gave back those cities to the mercies of the 
barbarian. At the mouth of the Halycus, the old Greek foundation 
of Heraclca Minoa now became, under the corresponding Punic 
name Ras Melkart, one of the chief strongholds of Punic power. 

Just ten years later, ten years in which the history of Sicily is a 
blank, Dionysius essayed to retrieve the losses which the disastrous 
battle of Cronion had brought upon him. He made war once more 
upon Carthage, and for the second time lie invaded Punic Sicily. 
He delivered Greek Selinus; he won Campanian Enlella; and cap¬ 
tured Elymian Eryx along with its haven Drepanon. He then at¬ 
tempted, we may almost say, to repeat the great exploit of his first 
war. There was no more a Motya to capture, but he laid siege to 
Lilybaeum, which had taken Motya’s place. But he was compelled 
to abandon the attempt; the fortress was too strong; and his ill- 
success was soon crowned by the loss of a large part of his fleet, 
which was carried out of the harbour of Drepanon by an enterpris¬ 
ing Carthaginian admiral. 

It was the last undertaking of the great “ruler of Sicily.” He did 
not live to conclude the peace which probably confirmed the Haly¬ 
cus as the boundary between Greek and barbarian. His death was 
connected with a side of his character which has not yet come be¬ 
fore us. The tyrant of Syracuse has a place, though it is a small 
place, in literary history. He was a dramatic poet, and he frequently 
competed with his tragedies in the Athenian theatre. He won third, 
he won even second, prizes; but his dearest ambition was to be 
awarded a first place. That desire was at length fulfilled; his failure 
at Lilybaeum and the loss of his ships at Drepanon were compen¬ 
sated by the tidings that the first prize had been assigned to his 
Ransom of Hector at the Lenacan festival, tie celebrated his joy by 
an unwonted carouse; his intemperance was followed by a fever; 
and a soporific draught was administered to him which induced the 
sleep of death. 

Dionysius did not stand wholly aloof from the politics of elder 
Greece. His alliance with Sparta, and the help which he received 
from her at the siege of Syracuse, involved him in obligations to her 
which he fulfilled on more than one occasion; and in the regions of 
Corcyra his empire came into direct contact with the spheres of 
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some of the states of the mother-country. But these political rela¬ 
tions are an unimportant part of his reign. His reign, as a whole, 
lies apart from the contemporary politics of elder Greece. Yet, from 
some points of view, it possesses more significance in Grecian, and 
in European, history than the contemporary history of Sparta and 
Athens. 

In the first place, Dionysius stands out as one oi the most promi¬ 
nent champions of Europe in the long struggle between the Asiatic 
and the European for the possession of Sicily. He did what no 
champion had done before; he carried the war into the enemy's pre¬ 
cinct. He well-nigh achieved what it was reserved for an I talian 
commonwealth to achieve actually, the reclaiming of the whole 
island for Europe, the complete expulsion of the Semitic intruder. 
In the second place, he stands out as the man who raised his own 
city not only to dominion over all Greek Sicily but to a transmarine 
dominion, which made her the most powerful city in the Greek 
world, the most potent state in Europe. The purely Sicilian policy 
is flung aside, and Syracuse becomes a continental power, laying 
one hand on that peninsula to which her own island geographically 
belongs, and stretching out the other to the lands beyond the Ha- 
driatic. And, thirdly, this empire, though it is thinly disguised like 
the later empire of Rome under constitutional forms, is really a 
monarchical realm, which is a foreshadowing of the Macedonian 
monarchies and an anticipation of a new period in European his¬ 
tory. Again in the art of war Dionysius inaugurated methods which 
did not come into general use till more than half a century later; 
some of his military operations seem to transport us to the age of 
Alexander the Great and his successors. In another way too Diony¬ 
sius anticipated the age of those monarchs; statues were set up 
representing him in the guise of Dionysus, the god by whose name 
he was called. Here indeed he did not stand alone among his con¬ 
temporaries; the Spartan Lysander also had been invested with 
attributes of divinity. 

But in one respect Dionysius was far from being a forerunner of 
the Macedonian monarchs: he was not an active or deliberate dif¬ 
fuser of Hellenic civilisation. On the contrary he appears rather as 
an undoer of Hellenic civilisation. He destroys Hellenic towns, and 
he replaces Hellenic by Italian communities; he cultivates the 
friendship of Gauls and Lucanians, to use them against Greeks, not 
to make them Greeks. This side of the policy of Dionysius, the 
establishment of Italian settlements in Sicily, points in a different 
direction; it points—unintentionally, indeed, so far as he was con- 
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corned—to the expansion of Italy, it points to the Italian conquest 
of Sicily which was to be accomplished more than a century after 
his death. 

Dionysius then has the significance of a pioneer. But there is 
something else to be said. Original and successful as he was, great 
things as he did, we cannot help feeling that he ought to have done 
greater things still. A master of political wisdom, an originator of 
daring ideas, a man of endless energy, remarkably temperate in the 
habits of his life, he was hampered throughout by Iris unconstitu¬ 
tional position. The nature of tyranny imposed limitations on his 
work. He had always to consider first the security of his own un- 
chartcred rule; he could never forget the fact that he was a hated 
master. He could therefore never devote himself to the accomplish¬ 
ment of any object or the solution of any problem with the undi¬ 
vided zeal which may animate a constitutional prince who need 
never turn aside to examine the sure foundations of his power. We 
saw how the tyrant’s warfare against Carthage was affected by 
these personal calculations. The Syracusan tyranny accomplished 
indeed far more than could have been accomplished by the Syra¬ 
cusan democracy; Dionysius as a tyrant wrought what he could, 
never have wrought as a mere statesman governing by legitimate 
influence the counsels of a free assembly. But he illustrates~and all 
the more strikingly, as the pioneer of the great monarchies of the 
future—the truth to which attention has been called before, that 
the tyrannies and democracies of Greek cities were in their nature 
not adapted to creato and maintain large empires. 

Sect. 9. Dionysius the Younger 

The empire of Dionysius, which he had made fast, to use his own 
expression, “by chains of adamant”—a strong army, a strong navy, 
and strong walls—descended to his son, Dionysius, a youth of feeble 
character, not without amiable qualities, but of the nature that is 
easily swayed to good or evil and is always dependent on advisers. 
At first he was under the influence of Dion, who had been the most 
trusted minister of the elder Dionysius in the latter part of his reign, 
holding die office of admiral, and allied by a double marriage with 
the tyrant’s family. The tyraul had espoused Dion’s sister Aris- 
tomache; and Dion married one of the daughters of this marriage, 
Arete, his own niece. The other daughter was given to Dionysius, 
her half-brother. Another man, possessing the pride, wealth, and 
ability of Dion, might have sought to fling aside Dionysius, and if 
he did not seize the tyranny himself, at all events to secure it for the 
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sons of his sister, the brothers of his wife, Hipparinus and Nysaeus. 
But Dion was not like other men; his aspirations were loftier and 
less selfish. His object was not to secure tyranny for any man, but 
to get rid of tyranny altogether. But this was not to be done by a 
revolution; the democracy which would have risen on the r uins of 
the despotism would have been in Dion’s eyes as evil a thing for 
Syracuse as the despotism itself. For Dion had imbibed, and 
thoroughly believed in, the political teaching of his friend, Plato the 
philosopher. His darling project was to establish at Syracuse a con¬ 
stitution which would so far as possible conform to the theoretical 
views of Plato, and which would probably have taken the shape of a 
limited kingship, with some resemblance to the constitution of 
Sparta. And this could never have been brought about by a pure 
vote of the Syracusan people; the ideal constitution must be im¬ 
posed upon them for their own good. The sole chance lay in per¬ 
suading a tyrant to impose limitations on his own absolute power 
and introduce the required constitution. “Give me,” says Plato 
himself, “a city governed by a tyranny, and let the tyrant be young, 
with good brains, brave, and generous, and let fortune bring in his 
way a good lawgiver"—then a state has a chance of being well gov¬ 
erned. Dion saw in young Dionysius a nature which might be 
moulded as he wished,—a nature, perhaps, which he missed in his 
own nephews, Hipparinus and Nysaeus. He devoted himself loyally 
to Dionysius, who looked up to his virtue and experience, and he 
set himself to interest the young ruler in philosophy and make him 
take a serious view of his duties. But his chief hope lay in bringing 
the tyrant under the attraction of the same powerful personality 
which had exercised a decisive and abiding influence over himself. 
Plato must come to Syracuse and make the tyrant a philosopher. 
The treatment which Plato had experienced on the occasion of a 
previous visit to Sicily, at the hands of the elder Dionysius, was not 
indeed such as to encourage him to return. But he yielded, reluc¬ 
tantly, to the pressing invitation of the young ruler and the urgent 
solicitations of Dion, who represented that now at last the moment 
had come to call an ideal state into actual existence. 

It was the vision of a “dreamer dreaming greatly”; and that a 
statesman of Dion’s practical experience and knowledge of human 
nature should have allowed himself to be guided by such a dream 
may seem strange to us; to us to whom the history of hundreds of 
societies throughout a period of more than two thousand years has 
brought disillusion. It has indeed seemed so curious that some have 
concluded that Dion was throughout plotting to dethrone Diony¬ 
sius, that the philosophical scheme was part of the plot, and Plato 
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an unconscious tool of the conspiracy. But the good faith of Dion 
seems assured. We must remember that a state founded on philo¬ 
sophical principles was a new idea, which was not at all likely to 
seem foredoomed to failure to any one who was enamoured of 
philosophy; for such a state had never been tried, and consequently 
there was no example of a previous failure. On the contrary, there 
was the example of Sparta as a success. The political speculators of 
those days always turned with special predilection to Sparta, as a 
well-balanced state, and it was believed that her constitution and 
discipline had been called into being and established for all time by 
the will and fiat of a single extraordinarily wise lawgiver. Why then 
should not Dionysius and Dion, under the direction of Plato, do for 
Syracuse what Lycurgus had done for Lacedaemon? And Dion 
doubtless thought that his own experience would enable him to 
adjust the demands of speculation to the rude realities of existence. 

No welcome could have been more honourable and flattering than 
that which Plato received. He engaged the respect and admiration 
of Dionysius, and the young tyrant was easily brought to regard 
tyranny as a vile thing and to cherish the plan of building up a new 
constitution. The experiment would probably have been tried, if 
Plato, in dealing with his pupil, had acted otherwise than he did. 
The nature of Dionysius was one of those natures which are suscep¬ 
tible of impressions and capable of enthusiasm, but incapable of 
persevering application. If Plato had contented himself with incul¬ 
cating the general principles which he has expounded with such 
charm in his Republic, Dionysius would in all likelihood have at¬ 
tempted to create at Syracuse a dim adumbration of the ideal state. 
It is hardly likely that it would have been long maintained: still, it 
would at least have been essayed. But Plato insisted on imparting 
to his pupil a systematic course of philosophical training, and began 
with the science of geometry. The tyrant took up the study with 
eagerness; his court was absorbed in geometry; but he presently 
wearied of it. And then influences which were opposed to the scheme 
of Dion and Plato began to tell. 

One of the first acts of the new reign had been to recall from exile 
the historian Philistus. He was entirely adverse to the proposed re¬ 
forms, and wished that the tyranny should continue on its old lines. 
He and his friends insinuated that the true object of Dion was to 
secure the tyranny for one of his own nephews, as soon as Dionysius 
had laid it down. They did everything to turn Dionysius against 
Dion, and at last an indiscreet letter of Dion gave them the means 
of success. Syracuse and Carthage were negotiating peace, and Dion 
wrote to the Carthaginian Judges not to act without first consulting 
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him. The letter was intercepted, and though its motive was doubt¬ 
less perfectly honest, it was interpreted as treason. Dion was ban¬ 
ished from Sicily, but was allowed to retain his property; and the 
party of Philistus won the upper hand. Plato remained for a while 
in the island; Dionysius was jealous of the esteem which he felt for 
Dion, and desired above all things to win the same esteem for him¬ 
self. But the philosopher’s visit had been a failure; he yearned to 
get back to Athens, and at length Dionysius let him go. 

So ended the notable scheme of founding an ideal state, the real¬ 
isation of which would have involved the disbandment of the mer- 
■cenary troops and thereby the collapse of the Syracusan empire. It 
is easy to ridicule Plato for want of tact in his treatment of the 
young tyrant; it is easy to flout him as a pedant for not distinguish¬ 
ing between an Academy and a Court. But Plato was perfectly 
right. The only motive which had brought him to Sicily was to pre¬ 
pare the way for founding a state fashioned more or less according 
to his own ideal. Now the first condition of the life of such a state 
was that a king should be a philosopher. Therefore, as Dionysius— 
not Plato—was to be king in the new state, it was indispensable 
that Dionysius should become a philosopher. Plato had not the 
smallest interest in imparting to the tyrant a superficial smattering 
of philosophy, enough to beguile him into framing a Platonic state. 
For that state would have been still-born, since it lacked the first 
condition of life, a true philosopher at its head. If Dionysius had not 
the stuff of a true, but only of a sham, philosopher, it was useless to 
make the experiment. Plato adopted the only reasonable course; 
he was true to his own ideal. 

Sect. io. Dion 

Strange as it may appear, after such experiences, Plato seems to 
have returned once more to Sicily, at the urgent invitation of Dio¬ 
nysius. He can have had no more expectations of making a phi¬ 
losopher out of the tyrant, and his chief motive must have been to 
bring about the recall of Dion and reconcile him to Dionysius, who 
appears to have lured the philosopher by the hope that this might 
be accomplished. Plato was received and entertained with as great 
honour as before, but his visit was fruitless. Probably the tyrant 
ascertained that Dion was in the meantime using his wealth to 
make silent preparations for winning his way back to Syracuse and 
overthrowing the tyranny. Dionysius therefore took the precaution 
of confiscating Dion’s property; and then Plato returned to Athens 
sc S oon no he could. Dion "loo hetoo 1 ' himself to Old Greece and 
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made Athens his headquarters. Presently the tyrant committed a 
needless act of tyranny; he compelled Dion’s wife Arete to marry 
another man. At length Dion deemed that the time for action had 
come. With a very small force, packed into not more than five mer¬ 
chant ships, he set sail from Zacynlhus, to encounter the mighty 
armaments of Dionysius. His coming was expected, and the ad¬ 
miral Philistus had a fleet in Italian waters to waylay him. But 
Dion sailed straight across the open soa to Pachynus. His plan was 
to land in Western Sicily, collect what reinforcements lie could, and 
march on Syracuse. It was a bold enterprise, but Dion knew that 
(he character of the tyrant was feeble, and that the Syracusans 
pined to be delivered from his tyranny. Driven by a storm to the 
Libyan coast, the ships of the deliverer finally reached Heraclea 
Minoa, now a Carthaginian port, in southwestern Sicily. Here they 
learned that Dionysius had departed for Italy with eighty ships, 
and they lost no time in marching to Syracuse, picking up rein¬ 
forcements, both Greek and Sicel, on their way. The Campanian 
mercenaries who were guarding Epipolae were lured away by a 
trick; and, making a night march from Acrae, Dion and his party 
entered Syracuse amid general rejoicings. The Assembly placed the 
government in the hands of twenty generals, Dion among them. 
The fortress of Epipolae was secured; no part of Syracuse remained 
in possession of Dionysius except the Island, and against this Dion 
built a wall of defence from the Greater to the Lesser Harbour. 
Seven days later Dionysius returned. 

While Syracuse was rocking with the first enthusiasm at her de¬ 
liverance, the deliverer was the popular hero. But Dion was not a 
man who could hold the affections of the people, for he repelled men 
by his exceeding haughtiness. And it was seen too that he was de¬ 
termined masterfully to direct the Syracusans how they were to use 
their freedom. Dionysius, shut up in the Island, resorted to artifices 
to raise suspicion against him in the minds of the citizens. And a 
rival appeared on the scene who possessed more popular manners 
than Dion. This was a certain Hcraclides, whom the tyrant had 
banished, and who now returned with an armament of ships and 
soldiers. The Assembly elected him admiral. Dion undid this act on 
the ground that his own consent was necessary; and then came for¬ 
ward himself to propose Heraclides. This behaviour alienated the 
sympathies of the citizens; they did not want another autocrat. 
Soon afterwards Hcraclides won an important sea-fight, defeating 
Philistus, who had returned from Italy with his squadron. The old 
historian himself was taken and put to death with cruelty. Diony¬ 
sius thus lost his best support, and presently he escaped from the 
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Island, taking his triremes with him, but leaving a garrison of mer¬ 
cenaries and his young son Apollocrates in command. 

Soon after this the influence of Dion waned so much tha t the 
Syracusans deposed him from the post of general, and appointed 
twenty-five new generals, among them Heraclides. They also re¬ 
fused to grant any pay to the Peloponnesian deliverers who had 
come with Dion. The Peloponnesians would have gladly turned 
against the Syracusans if Dion had given the signal; but Dion,, 
though self-willed, was too genuine a patriot to attack his own city, 
and he retired to Leontini with 3000 devoted men. 

The Syracusans then went on with the siege of the island fortress* 
and so hard pressed was the garrison that it determined to surren¬ 
der. Heralds had been already sent to announce the decision to the 
Syracusans, when in the early morning reinforcements arrived— 
soldiers and provisions, brought by a Campanian of Naples, by¬ 
name Nypsius, who, eluding the notice of the enemy's ships, sailed 
into the Great Harbour. The situation was changed, and negotia¬ 
tions were immediately broken off. At first fortune favoured the 
Syracusans. Heraclides put out to sea, and won a second sea-fight, 
sinking or capturing whatever warships had been left behind by- 
Dionysius or were brought by Nypsius. At this success the city 
went wild with joy and spent the night in carousing. Before the 
dawn of day, when soldiers and generals were alike sunk in a drunk¬ 
en sleep, Nypsius and his troops issued from the gates of the island, 
and surmounting the cross wall of Dion by scaling-ladders, slew the 
guards and took possession of Lower Achradina and the Agora. AH 
this part of the city was sacked; full leave was given to the mer¬ 
cenaries to do as they listed; they carried off women and children 
and all the property they could lay hands on. Next day all the citi¬ 
zens who had taken refuge in Epipolae and the Upper Achradina, 
looking helplessly at what had been done, and seeing that the bar¬ 
barians were beginning their horrible work again, voted to call Dion 
to the rescue. Messengers riding as swiftly as they could reached 
Leontini towards evening. Dion led them to the theatre, and there 
before the gathered folk the envoys told their tale and implored 
Dion and the Peloponnesians to forget the ingratitude of Syracuse- 
and come to her help. Dion made a moving speech; he would in any 
case go, and, if he could not save his city, he would bury himself in. 
her ruins; but the Peloponnesians might well refuse to stir for a, 
people which had entreated them so ill, A shout went up that Syra¬ 
cuse must be rescued; and for the second time Dion led the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians to her deliverance. They set out at once, and a night 
march brought them to Megara, five or six miles from Syracuse, at 
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the dawn of day. There dreadful tidings reached them. Nypsius, 
knowing that the rescue was on its way and deeming that no time 
was to be lost, had let loose his barbarians again into the city at 
midnight. They no longer thought of plunder, but only of slaying 
and burning. At this news the army of rescue hurried on to save 
what might still be saved. Entering by the Hcxapylon on the north, 
Dion cleared his way before him through Achradina, and reached 
the cross-wall which he had himself built as a defence against the 
Island. It was now broken down, but behind its ruins Nypsius had 
posted a body of his mercenaries, and this was the scene of the 
decisive struggle. Dion’s men carried the wall, and the foe was 
driven back into the fortress of Ortygia. 

The opponents of Dion, who had not fled, were humbled. Hera- 
clides besought his pardon, and Dion was blamed for not putting 
him to death. It was at all events foolish magnanimity which con¬ 
sented to the arrangement that Dion should be general with full 
power on land, and Hcraclidcs by sea. The old dissensions soon 
broke out, and presently we find a Spartan named Gacsylus recon¬ 
ciling the rivals and constraining Heraclides to swear solemnly to do 
nothing against Dion. 

Nypsius seems to have disappeared from the scene, and it was 
not long before the son of Dionysius, weary of the long siege, made 
up his mind to surrender the Island to Dion. During all these dread¬ 
ful events Dion’s sister Aristomache and his wife Arete had been 
kept in the Island. Dion now took back his wife. 

The time at last came for Dion to show wlmt his political aims 
really were. He professed to have come to give Syracuse freedom; 
but the freedom which he would have given her was not such as she 
herself desired. The Syracusan citizens wanted the restoration of 
their democracy; but to Dion democracy seemed as bad a form of 
government as tyranny. If, taught by experience, he no longer 
dreamed of a Platonic state, he desired to establish an aristocracy, 
with some democratic limitations, and with a king, or kings, as in 
Sparta. With this purpose in view he sent to Corinth for helpers 
and advisers; and he expressed his leanings to the Corinthian oli¬ 
garchy by an issue of coins, with a flying horse, modelled on the 
Pegasi of Corinth. But though Dion hoped to establish a state in 
which the few should govern the many, he made a grave mistake in 
not immediately placing himself above the suspicion of being a sel¬ 
fish power-seeker—a possible tyrant. The Syracusans longed to see 
the fortress of the tyrant demolished, and if Dion had complied 
with their wish he might have secured for himself abiding influence. 
But though he did not live in the fortress he allowed it to remain, 
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and its existence seemed a standing invitation to tyr ann y. Dion had Dion 
no intention of allowing the Syracusans to manage their own affairs, a 

and the enjoyment of power conupted him. His authority was only 
limited by the joint command of Heraclides, and at last he was 
bi ought to consent that his rival should be secretly assassin ated. 

After this he was to all purposes tyrant, though he might repu dia te 
tyranny with his lips. 

Among those who had come with him from elder Greece to lib- Plot of 
erate Syracuse was a pupil of Plato named Callippus; and this man Calhppus; 
plotted to overthrow Dion, who trusted him implicitly. Aristo- 
mache and Arete suspected him and taxed him with treachery, nor 
were they assured until he had taken the most solemn oath that a his oath 
mortal could take. He went to the precinct of the great goddesses 
Demeter and Persephone; the priest wrapped him in the purple robe 
of the queen of the underworld and gave him a lighted torch, in this 
guise he swore that he plotted no evil design against Dion. But so 
little regard had Callippus for religion that he chose the festival of Murder 
the Maiden by whom he had sworn for the execution of his plot. He of Dion > 
employed some men of Zacynthus to murder Dion, and then seized jjjJ® C- ' 
the power himself. 

The tyranny of Callippus lasted for about a year. Then, while he Tyranny 
was engaged in an attack on Catane, the two sons of the elder ° f Cal - 
Dionysius by his second wife, Hipparinus and Nysaeus, came to 3S4-3B.C.J 
Syracuse and won possession of Ortygia. These brothers were a of ffip- 
worthless pair, drunken and dissolute. Hipparinus held the island pannus, 
for about two years; then he was murdered in a fit of drunkenness, of 3 ’ 1 D c ’’ 
and was succeeded by Nysaeus, who ruled Ortygia five years longer. Nysaeus, 
It is not ceitain how far these tyrants were able to assert their au- 
Ihority over Syracuse outside the precincts of the Island. 

During all these changes Dionysius was living at Locri, the native Second 
city of his mother, and ruling it with a tyrant’s rod. His cruelty and 
the outrages which he committed on the fieebom maidens of the nysius, 
city provoked universal hatred. At length he saw the chance of re- 346 » c. 
covering Syracuse. Leaving his wife and daughteis at Locri with a 
small garrison, he sailed to Ortygia and drove out Nysaeus. As soon 
as he had gone the Locrians arose and easily overcame his mercen¬ 
aries. The enormities of which the tyrant had been guilty may best Fate of hfa 
be measured by the brutal thirst of vengeance which now consumed 
the citizens of Locri. No supplications, no intervention, no offers of aug r ’ 
ransom could turn them away from wreaking their pent-up hatred 
on the wife and daughters of Dionysius. The women were submitted 
to the most horrible tortures and insults before they were strangled; 
the sea was sown with their ashes. 
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At this moment tyrannies flourished in Sicily. Besides Syracuse, 
the cities of Messana, Lcontini, and Catane, and many Sicel towns 
were under the yoke of tyrants. Syracuse was at least half free; 
Dionysius held only the Island. But the Syracusans, for lack of an¬ 
other leader, looked for help and guidance, in their struggle against 
their own tyrant, to the man who had made himself lord of Leontini. 
This was a certain Hiketas, a man ill to deal with, who was a fol¬ 
lower of Dion, but after Dion’s death caused his wife and sister to 
be drowned while they were sailing to the Peloponnesus. This 
Hiketas was aiming at becoming himself lord of Syracuse, and he 
hoped to accomplish his purpose with the help of Carthage. But he 
veiled his designs, and he supported an appeal which the Sicilian 
Greeks now addressed to Corinth. It was an appeal for help both 
against the plague of tyranny which was rampant in Sicily and 
against the Carthaginians, who were preparing a great armament 
to descend upon the troubled island. The Syracusans selected Hike¬ 
tas as their general. 

Corinth, ever a solicitous mother to her colonies, was ready to 
respond to the appeal; and the only difficulty was to find a suitable 
commander. Some one in the assembly, by a sudden inspiration, 
arose and named Timoleon, the son of Timodemus. Belonging to a 
noble family, and notable by his personal qualities, Timoleon was 
living under a strange cloud, through a deed which some highly 
praised and others severely blamed. He had saved his brother’s life 
in battle at the risk of his own; but, when that brother afterwards 
plotted to make himself tyrant, Timoleon and some friends put him 
to death. His mother and many others abhorred him as guilty of a 
brother’s blood; while others admired him as the slayer of a tyrant. 
In the light of his later deeds, we know that Timoleon was actuated 
by the highest motives of duty when he consented to his brother’s 
death. Ever since that terrible day he had lived in retirement, but 
when his name was mentioned in the Assembly all approved, and 
Teleclides, a man of influence, expressed the general thought by say¬ 
ing, “We shall decide that he slew a tyrant, if he is successful; that 
he slew his brother, if ho fails.” The enterprise was to be Timoleon’s 
ordeal. 

With ten ships of war, a few fellow-citizens, and about 1000 mer¬ 
cenaries, Timoleon crossed the Ionian sea, guided, it was said, by 
the track of a flaming torch, the emblem of the Sicilian goddesses 
Dexneter and Persephone, At Ehegium, now free from the rule of 
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tyrants, he met with a warm welcome. But he found a Carthag inian 
fleet awaiting him there, and likewise ambassadors from Hiketas, 
who demanded that the ships and soldiers should be sent back to 
Corinth, since the Carthaginians would not permit them to cruise in 
Sicilian waters. As for Timoleon himself, Hiketas would be pleased 
to have his help and counsel. Timoleon had no thought of heeding 
such a message. It was not to set up the rule of Hiketas at Syracuse 
that he had come, or to submit to the dictation of the foes of H ellas. 
But the difficulty was to leave the roadstead of Rhegium in face of 
the Punic fleet. Here Timoleon showed caution and craft. He pre¬ 
tended to agree to the proposals, but he asked that the whole matter 
and the intentions of Hiketas should be clearly stated in the pres¬ 
ence of the Rhegine people. With the connivance of the Rhegines, 
time was wasted, and the Carthaginians and the ambassadors of 
Hiketas were detained in the Assembly, until the Corinthian ships 
had put out to sea, Timoleon himself slipping away just in time to 
embark in the last of them. He made straight for Tauromenium. 

It will be remembered that Tauromenium, planted by Himilco to 
be a Sicel city, had been taken by Dionysius to be an abode for his 
mercenaries. Amid the troubles after the tyrant’s death it had 
gained its independence, and a citizen named Andromachus had 
become the foremost man in its public affairs. Andromachus in¬ 
duced his fellow-citizens to offer a home to the homeless Naxians 
whose parents Dionysius had so cruelly dispossessed. The Naxians 
came back to the hill which looked down on the place of their old 
city; Naxos revived in Tauromenium. And the Naxians were the 
first Sicilians to welcome the deliverer of Sicily to her shores. Timo- 
leon’s first success was at Hadranum, the Sicel town where the great 
Sicilian fire-god Hadranus had his chief abode. The men of Hadra¬ 
num were at discord among themselves; some would summon Hike¬ 
tas, others invited Timoleon; and both Hiketas and Timoleon came. 
It was a race between them to get to Hadranum first. Timoleon, the 
later to arrive, surprised the enemy as they were resting outside the 
town, and defeated them, although in numbers they were five to 
one. The gates of the city were then thrown open and Hadranum. 
became the headquarters of Timoleon’s army. Soon afterwards- 
Hiketas suborned two men to assassinate the Corinthian leader, but 
the plot was frustrated at the last moment; and henceforth the be¬ 
lief gained ground that Timoleon was hedged about by some divine 
protection. The fire-god of Hadranum too had shown by miraculous 
signs that he approved of the stranger’s enterprise. Other cities now 
allied themselves with Timoleon; and presently Dionysius sent a 
message to him, proposing to surrender the Island, and asking only 
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to be allowed to retire in safety to Corinth, with his private prop¬ 
erty. The offer was at once accepted; the fortress, and the mercen¬ 
aries who guarded it, and all the war gear were transferred to Timo- 
leon. Dionysius lived the rest of his life at Corinth in harmless ob¬ 
scurity. Many anecdotes were told of the trivial doings of the fallen 
lord of Sicily and his smart sayings. When some one contrasted his 
fortune with that of his father, he remarked, “My father came into 
power when democracy was hated, but I when tyranny was envied.” 

Having won Ortygia sooner and more easily than could have been 
hoped, it remained for Timoleon to liberate the rest of Syracuse, 
which was in the hands of Hikctas. But Hikctas had powerful allies. 
A hundred and fifty Carthaginian ships, under the command of 
Mago, sailed into the Great Harbour, and a Carthaginian force was 
admitted into Syracuse. The Corinthian commander in the Island— 
Timoleon himself still abode at Hadranum—was hard pressed; but 
presently Mago and Hikctas went off to besiege Catane, and Neon 
making a successful sally occupied Acliraclina. At the same time 
reinforcements from Corinth, which had been for some time delayed 
in Italy by the Carthaginian fleet, arrived in Sicily. It was now time 
for Timoleon himself to appear at Syracuse. He pitched his camp 
on the south side, on the banks of the Anapus. Then another piece 
of luck befell him. The Greek mercenaries, both liis own and those 
of Hiketas, used to amuse their idle hours by fishing for cels at the 
mouth of the river; and as they had no cause of quarrel, though they 
were ready to kill each other for pay, they used to converse ami¬ 
cably on such occasions. One of Timolcon’s soldiers observed that 
the Greeks ought to combine against the barbarians, and the words 
coming to the ears of Mago caused him to conceive suspicions of 
Hiketas; he suddenly sailed off with all his fleet; but when he 
readied Carthage he slew himself and his countrymen crucified his 
coqisc. This story, however, can hardly be the whole explanation of 
Mago’s strange behaviour. 

Thus freed from his most formidable foe, Timoleon soon drove 
Hikctas from Epipolae, and Syracuse was at length completely free. 
The Syracusans had found a deliverer who did not, like Dion, seek 
to be their master; and the fortress of Dionysius was pulled down. 
This act of demolition seemed the seal and assurance of their deliv¬ 
erance. But the city was dispeopled and desolate, grass grew in the 
market-place; and the first task of the deliverer was to repopulate 
it with new citizens. The Corinthians made proclamations at the 
festivals of elder Greece, inviting emigrants to resettle Syracuse; 
men whom the tyrants had banished flocked back; and 60,000 men 
in all gathered both from west and east, with women and children, 
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and restored the strength of the city. The laws of Diodes were is¬ 
sued anew, and the democratic constitution was revived and in 
some respects remodelled. The most important innovation was the 
investing of the amphipolos or priest of Olympian Zeus with the 
chief magistracy. The priest was annually elected and gave his 
name to the year; but, as he was chosen by lot out of three dans , 
his promotion to be the first magistrate of the republic was a limita¬ 
tion of the democracy. Such was the renovation of Syracuse; and 
her new freedom was expressed, on some coins which were now 
issued, by the symbol of an unbridled steed. 

Timoleon then went on to do for other towns in Sicily what he 
had done for Syracuse. Many tyrants submitted; even Hiketas, 
who had withdrawn to Leontini. There was also work to be done 
against the Carthaginians, who were intent upon recovering lost 
ground and were preparing for another great effort to drive the 
Greeks out of Sicily. Five years after Timoleon had landed in the 
island, a large armament sailed from Carthage and put in at Lily- 
baeum. It consisted of 200 galleys and 1000 transports; there were 
10,000 horses—some for war chariots; and the total number of the 
infantry was said to be 70,000. The flower of the host was the 
“Sacred Band” of 2500 Carthaginian citizens, men of birth and 
wealth. Hamilcar and Hasdrubal, the commanders, decided to 
march right across Sicily against Syracuse. But Timoleon did not 
await them there; he would try to encounter them west of the 
Halycus, in Punic not in Grecian territory. Collecting such an army 
as he could—it amounted to no more than 10,000—he set out. On 
the march he was deserted by 1000 mercenaries who clamoured for 
arrears of pay and murmured at being led against such overwhelm¬ 
ing odds; and with difficulty could he persuade the rest to go on. 
The Carthaginians were encamped on the west bank of the Crimi- 
sus, a branch of the river Hypsas, not that which washes Acragas, 
but that which flows through the territory of Selinus. The city of 
Entella, now held by Campanians, was situated on the Crimisus, 
and it may be that the Punic army had halted with the hope of 
taking it. 

The field of the battle which was now fought between the Greeks 
and Phoenicians on the banks of the Crimisus is unknown. In the 
morning the Greeks ascended a hill which divided them from the 
river, and on their way they met mules laden with wild celery, a 
herb which was used to wreathe sepulchral slabs. The soldiers were 
depressed by an incident which seemed ominous of evil; but of the 
same herb were wrought the crowns of victors in the Isthmian 
games, and Timoleon hastened to interpret the chance as an augury 
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of victory. He wreathed his head with the celery, and the whole 
host followed his example. Then two eagles appeared in the sky, one 
bearing a serpent—another fortunate omen. The Greeks halted on 
the hilltop, striving to pierce the mist which enveloped the ground 
below them; and when it melted away they saw the enemy crossing 
the stream. The war-chariot.s crossed first, and behind came the 
Sacred Band. Timolcon saw that his chance lay in attacking before 
the whole army had crossed. He sent down his cavalry to lead the 
attack and himself followed with the foot. The war-chariots pre¬ 
vented the horses from approaching the Sacred Band; so Tiraoleon 
ordered the cavalry to move aside and assail Lhe ilauk of the foe, 
leaving the way clear for the infantry. It is not recorded how the 
infantry swept away the war-chariots, but they succeeded in reach¬ 
ing the Sacred Band. The Carthaginians, firm and immovable, with¬ 
stood the onset of the spears; and the Greeks, finding that all their 
thrusting could not drive back or pierce the shield wall, flung down 
their spears and drew their swords. In the sword fight it was no 
longer a matter of weight and courage; skill and lithesome move¬ 
ments told; and the Greeks, superior in these qualities, utterly 
smote the Sacred Band. Meanwhile the rest of the Punic army had 
crossed the river, and although the flower of it was destroyed, there 
were still enormous numbers to deal with. But fortune followed 
Timoleon. Clouds had gathered and were hanging over the hills, 
and suddenly there bui-st forth a tempest of lightning and wind- 
driven rain and hail. The Greeks had their backs to the wind; the 
rain and hail drove into the faces of the enemy, who in the noise 
could not hear the commands of their officers. When the ground 
became muddy, the lighter armour of Lhe Greeks gave them a great 
advantage over their foes, who floundered about, weighed down by 
their heavy mail. At length the Carthaginians could no longer stand 
their ground, and when they turned to fly they found death in the 
Ciimisus. Rapidly swollen by the rain, the river was now rushing 
along in a furious torrent, which swept men and horses to destruc¬ 
tion. It is said that 15,000 prisoners were secured; that 10,000 men 
had been killed in the fight, not counting those who perished in the 
river; rich spoils of gold, and silver were taken in the camp. The 
choicest of the arms were sent to the Isthmus to be dedicated in the 
temple of Poseidon. 

The battle had fallen out clean contrary to what was like to have 
been. Timoleon had gained a victory which may be set beside 
Gelon’s victory at Hxinera. But he did not follow it up; he made no 
attempt to cut short the Phoenician dominion in Sicily. Perhaps his 
inaction was due less to unwillingness than to embarrassments 
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which threatened Syracuse. The tyrant of Calane, who had gone 
over to Timoleon, declared against him. Hiketas seems to have 
seized again the tyranny at Leontini; and Timoleon found himself 
engaged in a war with these two tyrants, Mamercus and Hiketas, 
who were aided by Carthaginian mercenaries. At last both the 
tyrants were captured. The Syracusans put them both to death, 
and slew the wife and daughter of Hiketas, in retaliation for the 
murder of the wife and sister of Dion. The Messanians also put to 
death their oppressor, Hippon, with torture, and the schoolboys 
were taken to the theatre to witness a tyrant’s death. Other cities 
under the yoke of tyranny were likewise liberated, and some dis¬ 
peopled towns, like Acragas and Gela, were colonised. After twenty 
years of troubles Sicily was to have a respite now. Carthage made 
peace, the Halycus being again fixed as the frontier, and sire under¬ 
took to do nothing to uphold tyrants in Greek cities. 

Timoleon had now delivered Sicily both from domestic despots 
and from foreign foes, and having achieved his task he laid down 
the powers which had been granted to him for its performance. 
Among the great men in Greek history he holds a unique place; for 
the work which he accomplished was inspired neither by selfish am¬ 
bition nor by patriotism. He sought no power for himself; he la¬ 
boured in a strange land for cities which might adopt him but were 
not bis own. Patriotism, indeed, in the widest sense, might stimu¬ 
late his ardour, when he fought for Hellas against the Phoenician. 
But of Greek leaders who achieved as much as he, there is none 
whose conduct was, like Timoleon’s, wholly guided by simple devo¬ 
tion to duty. The Syracusans gave him a property near Syracuse, 
and there he dwelt till his death, two years after his crowning vic¬ 
tory. Occasionally he visited the city when the folk wished to ask 
for his counsel, but he had become blind and these visits were rare. 
He was lamented by all Greek Sicily, and at Syracuse his memory 
was preserved by a group of public buildings called after him. 

The land had rest for twenty years after Timoleon’s death; the 
direct results of his work did not amount to more than that. A 
tyrant arose then of a worse type than the elder Dionysius, and his 
hand was heavy upon Sicily. But the career of Agathocles lies out¬ 
side the limits of this history. 

Sect. 12. Events in Great Greece 

In these days, troubles and dangers beset the Greeks of Italy no 
less than their brethren of Sicily. On the mainland, as in the island, 
ihe Hellenic name seemed like to have been blotted out,—there by 
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the Phoenicians and the Italian mercenaries, here by the native 
races. The power of the elder Dionysius had kept at bay the Luca- 
nians, the Mcssapians, the Iapygians, and other neighbours who 
pressed on Great Greece; but when his son was attacked by Dion, 
the Syracusan empire dissolved of itself, and the barbarians of Italy, 
having no great power to fear, began anew to descend from the 
mountains on the Greek settlements of the coast. A number of 
tribes in the toe of the peninsula banded themselves together in a 
league with their federal capital at Consentia; and this Brettian 
league, as it was called, aimed at subduing all the Greek cities of the 
promontory. Tcrina, Hipponion, New Sybaris on the Traeis, and 
oilier places were captured. Men were not blind to the danger which 
meuaced Western Hellas, of being sunk under a tide of barbarism; 
one of the objects of Plato and Dion had been to drive all the bar¬ 
barian mercenaries out of Greek Sicily. But in Italy the peril was 
greatest, and there was sore need of help from without. The appeal 
of Syracuse to her mother Corinth and the coming of Timoleon put 
it into the mind of Taras, hard beslcail by the neighbouring peo¬ 
ples, to ask succour of her mother Sparta. The appeal came at a 
favourable moment. Sparta was not in a position to undertake any 
political scheme at home, and king Archidamus eagerly embraced 
the chance of going forth to fight for Hellas against the barbarians 
of the West, even as his father Agesilaus, sixty years ago, had fought 
against the barbarians of the East. He got together a band of mer¬ 
cenaries, chiefly from the Phocian survivors of the Sacred War, 4 
and sailed to Italy. For four or five years seemingly he strove against 
the barbarians, but without winning any decisive success, and was 
finally killed at Mandonia in a battle with the Lucanians. The in¬ 
effectual expedition of Archidamus was a striking contrast to the 
brilliant achievements of Timoloen. But Taras was not ungrateful 
for his efforts. She had commemorated her appeal to Sparta by 
minting beautiful gold pieces, on which the infant Taras was shown 
supplicating Poseidon of Cape Taenarus. The tragic issue of that 
appeal suggested a motive for another series of coins, and called 
forth one of those pathetic allusions which Greek art could achieve 
with matchless grace. Taras is represented riding on his dolphin and 
sadly contemplating a helmet; it is the helmet of the Spartan king 
who had fallen in his service. 

Taras was soon forced to seek a new champion. She invited Alex¬ 
ander of Molossia, the unde of Alexander the Groat, and this king 
saw and seized the chance of founding an empire in the West—of 
doing there on a small scale what his nephew was accomplishing on 
‘ See below, p, 636 , 
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a mighty scale in Asia. He was an able man and success attended 
his arms. On the east coast of Italy he subdued the Messapians, and 
pushed as far north as Sipontum, which he captured. In the west he 
smote the Brettian league, seizing Consentia and liberating Terina. 
His power was so great in the south that Rome made a treaty with 
him; and it is possible that his designs reached to Sicily. The wel¬ 
come given to this ally and deliverer was also reflected in the money 
of Taras; coins were struck with the seated eagle of Do dona and the 
thunderbolt of Zeus beside it. But Taras presently felt her own free¬ 
dom menaced by the conqueror, and she renounced her alliance. 
War ensued, Thurii upholding Alexander. The barbarians profited 
by these struggles to rise against their conqueror, and a battle was 
fought at Pandosia. During the engagement, a Lucanian exile in the 
Tarentine army stabbed the king in the back, and the design of an 
Epirote empire bestriding the Hadriatic perished with him. This 
befell not long after the overthrow of the Persian monarchy on the 
field of Gaugamela. But Alexander’s work had not been futile; 
henceforward Taras was able to keep the upper hand over her Ital¬ 
ian neighbours. 



Pig. 96. —Gold coin ot Taras (reverse). Taras on dolphin; contemplating hel¬ 
met [legend: TAPA2; below KAA], Pig. 97 .—Gold coin of Taras (reverse). 
Infant Taras supplicating Poseidon on throne [legend: TAPANTINflN]. 
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After the bailie of Mantinca, when Thebes retired from her ag¬ 
gressive policy, Athens stood forth the most important state in Old 
Greece. She would have been free to devote all her energies to re¬ 
establishing her power on the coasts of the northern Aegean and by 
the gates of the Pontic waters, and would doubtless have success¬ 
fully achieved this main object of her policy, if two outlying powers 
had not suddenly stepped upon the scene to thwart her and cut 
short her empire. These powers, Caria and "Maccdon, lay in oppo¬ 
site quarters of the Greek world. Both were monarchies, both were 
semi-Iiellenic. Macedon was a land-power; Caria was both a land- 
power and a sea-power, but it was as a sea-power that she was for¬ 
midable to Athens. Of the two, it was Caria which seemed to Greece 
the country with a future and to Athens the dangerous rival. Of 
Macedonia little account was taken by the civilised world, and 
Athens expected that she could always manage it. No prophet in 
his happiest hour of clairvoyance could have predicted that within 
thirty years Caria would have sunk back into insignificance, leaving 
nothing to posterity save the sepulchre of her prince, while Macc¬ 
don would bear the arts and wisdom of Hellas to the ends of the 
earth. 

Sect, i, Athens regains tiie Chersonese and Euboea 

The death of Epaminondas delivered Athens from her most dan¬ 
gerous and active enemy; but the intrigues which he had spun 
against her in the north bore results after his death. Alexander of 
Pherae, who had become the ally pf the Thebans, seized the island 
of Peparcthus with his pirate ships and defeated an Athenian arma¬ 
ment under Leosthenes. He then repeated the daring enterprise of 
the Spartan Teleutias, sailing rapidly into the Piraeus, plundering 
the shops, and disappearing as rapidly with ample spoil. The Athe¬ 
nians replied by making a close defensive and offensive alliance 
with the federal state of the Thessalians. The stone of the treaty is 
preserved. The allies of both parties are included. The Thessalians 
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bind themselves not to conclude the war against Alexander without 
the Athenians, and the Athenians in like wise "without the presi¬ 
dent (archon) and league of the Thessalians”; and the tr eas urers of 
Athens are directed to pull down the strife on which the former alli¬ 
ance with Alexander had been inscribed. 

But the Athenians vented their indignation within their own 
walls. Since the capture of Oropus there had been signs of smoulder¬ 
ing discontent at the conduct of affairs. Callistratus had been in- Condem- 
dicted and acquitted in the matter of Oropus; but his credit had nation, 
been roughly shaken, and Alexander’s insult to the city at her very ofCalH * 
doors excited the popular wrath to such a pitch that the statesman stratus, 
as well as the defeated admiral was condemned to death, and es¬ 
caped only by a timely flight. Thus the ablest Athenian statesman 
of the fourth century passed from the stage, and no sympathy fol¬ 
lowed him. Some years later he ventured to return from his Mace¬ 
donian exile, hoping that the wrath of his countrymen would have 
passed away. Then- wrath had passed, but it had not been replaced 
by regret. On reaching Athens he sought the refuge of suppliants 
at the altar of the Twelve Gods; but no voice was raised to save 
him, and the executioner carried out the doom of the people. The 
Athenians were always austere masters of their statesmen, and it 
sometimes appears to us—though in truth we seldom have sufficient 
knowledge of the circumstances to justify a confident judgment— 
that they unreasonably expected an ingathering where no seed had 
been sown. 

The public indignation which had been aroused by the daring The 
stroke of the tyrant of Pherae was enhanced by the bad tidings Thracian 
which came from Thrace. King Cotys, the reviver of the Odrysian sgaese. 
power, had succeeded in laying hold of Sestos and almost the whole 
peninsula which guards the entrance to the Propontis, in spite of 
the Athenian fleet. Soon afterwards the old king was murdered and Death of 
his realm was divided among his three sons. This change was ad- 
vantageous to Athens, as she could play off one Thracian prince 360^59, 
against another. The territory on the Propontis fell to Cersobleptes, Cer _ 
who was supported by the Euboean Charidemus, a mercenary cap- B obleptes 
tain who had frequently been employed in the service of Athens, Ms 
and had married, like Iphicrates, a daughter of the Thracian king. 
Cersobleptes engaged to hand over to Athens the entire Chersonese, Cotys. 
except Cardia, "the enemy of Athens,” which was to remain inde¬ 
pendent, But there was no fleet on the spot to enforce the immediate 
fulfilment of the promise; and, when an admiral was presently sent 
out, he was defeated by Charidemus. At length a capable man was 
sent, Chares, a daring, dissolute, and experienced son of Ares, who 
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speedily captured Scslos and punished the inhabitants for their un¬ 
faithfulness by an unmerciful slaughter. Cersoblcptes was forced to 
change his attitude, and the peninsula was recovered. The Athe¬ 
nians, adopting the same policy which they had followed in Samos, 
sent outscttlers to the Chersonese. In the same year Euboea was 
won back to the Athenian league, and there even seemed a fair pros¬ 
pect of accomplishing what of all things would have rejoiced them 
most, the recovery of long-lost Amphipolis. But their new scheme 
against Amphipolis may be said to open, in a certain way, a new 
chapter in the history of Greece. 

Sect. 2. Philip II. of Macedonia 

The man for whom Macedonia had waited long came at last. We 
have met once and again in the course of our history kings of that 
ambiguous country—Hellenic, and yet not Hellenic: Alexander 
playing a double part at Plataea; Pcrdiccas playing, with consum¬ 
mate skill, a double part in the war of Sparta and Athens. But now 
the hour of Macedonia has come, and wc must look more closely 
at the cradle of the power which was destined to change the face 
not only of the Greek but of the oriental world. 

In their fortress of Aegac the Macedonian kings had ruled for 
ages with absolute sway over the lands on the northern and north¬ 
western coasts of the Thermaic Gulf, which formed Macedonia in 
the strictest sense. The Macedonian people and their kings were of 
Greek stock, as their traditions and the scanty remains of their 
language combine to testify. They were a military people, and they 
extended their power westward and northward over the peoples of 
the hills, so that Macedonia in a wider sense reached to the borders 
of the Illyrians in the west and of the Paeonians in the north. These 
hill tribes, the Orestians, Lyncestians, and others, belonged to the 
Illyrian race, and they were ever seeking to cast off the bond of sub¬ 
jection which attached them to the kings of Aegae. In Illyria and 
Paconia they had allies who were generally ready to support them 
in rebellion; and the dangers which Macedonia had constantly to 
encounter and always to dread from half-subjugated vassals and 
warlike enemies had effectually hindered her hitherto from playing 
any conspicuous part in the Greek world. 

Thus the Macedonian kingdom consisted of two heterogeneous 
parts, and the Macedonian kings had two different characters. Over 
the Greek Macedonians of the coast the king ruled immediately; 
they were his own people, his own "Companions.” Over the Ulyric 
folks of the hills he was only overlord; they were each subject to its 
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own chieftain, and the chieftains were his unruly vassals. It is clear 
that Macedonia could never become a great power until these vassal 
peoples had been completely tamed and brought under the direct 
rule of the kings, and until the Illyrian and Paeonian neighbours 
had been taught a severe lesson. These were the tasks which awaited 
the man who should make Macedonia. The kings had made some 
efforts to introduce Greek civilisation into their land. Archelaus, 
who succeeded Perdiccas, had been a builder and a roadmaker, and 
following the example of Greek tyrants, he had succeeded in making 
his court at Pella centre for famous artists and poets. Euripides, the 
tragic poet, Timotheus, the most eminent leader of a new school of 
music, Zeuxis the painter, and many another, may have found 
pleasure and relief in a change from the highly civilised cities of the 
south to a new and fresher atmosphere, where there were no poli¬ 
ticians. It is sometimes said that Macedonia was still in the Homeric 
stage of development. There is truth in this; but the position of the 
monarch was different from that of the Homeric king. No law bound 
the Macedonian monarch; his will was binding on his subjects; and 
against him they had only one solitary right. In the case of a capital 
charge, the king could not put a Macedonian to death without the 
authority of a general Assembly. This was the charter of Mace¬ 
donian liberty. Fighting and hunting were the chief occupations of 
this vigorous people. A Macedonian who had not killed his man 
wore a cord round his waist; and until he had slain a wild boar he 
could not sit at table with the men. Like the Thracians, they drank 
deep; Bacchic mysteries had been introduced; it was in Macedonian 
air, on the banks of Lake Ludias, that Euripides drew inspiration 
for his Bacchae. 

We have seen how Perdiccas slew his guardian and stepfather 
Ptolemy and reigned alone. Six years later the Illyrians swooped 
down upon Macedonia, and the king was slain in battle. It was a 
critical moment for the kingdom; the land was surrounded by en¬ 
emies, for the Paeonians at the same time menaced it in the north, 
and from the east a Thracian army was advancing to set a pretender 
•on the throne. The rightful heir, Amyntas, the son of the slain king 
was a child. But there was one man in the land who was equal to 
the situation—this child’s uncle, Philip; and he took the govern¬ 
ment and the guardianship of the boy into his own hands. We have 
already met Philip as one of the hostages who were carried off to 
Thebes. He had lived there for a few years, and drunk in the mili¬ 
tary and political wisdom of Epaminondas and Pelopidas. We know 
not why he was allowed to return to his home soon after the death, 
'of Ptolemy ; perhaps it was thought that his affections had been 
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firmly won by Thebes and that he would be more useful to her in 
Macedonia. 

Philip was twenty-four years old when he was called upon to 
rescue his country and the dynasty of his own house. The danger 
consisted in the number of liis enemies,—foreign invaders, and do¬ 
mestic pretenders, and pretenders supported by foreign powers. 
Philip dis- Philip’s first step was to buy off the Paeonians by a large sum of 
the^ws* money, his next to get rid of the pretenders. One of these, Argaeus, 
Lenders" was assisted by Athens with a strong fleet. Philip defeated him, and 
359 b.c.; did all in his power to come to terms with Athens. He released with¬ 
out ransom the Athenians whom he had made prisoners in the 
battle; and he renounced all claim to the possession of Amphipolis, 
which his brother king Perdiccas had occupied with a garrison. 
Gold easily induced the Thracians to desert the pretender whom 
they had come forth to support. 



Fro. 98.—Coin of Archelaus I. (obverse). Horseman with two spears. Etc. 
99.—Coin of Perdiccas III. (obverse). Head of Heracles. Fro. 100.—Coin of 
Philip II. Obverse: head of laureate Zeus. Reverse: horse and jockey; thun¬ 
derbolt below [legend: <I> 1 AIIUI 0 T]. 
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But the Paeonians were quieted only for the moment, and the 
Illyrians were still in the land, besetting Macedonian towns. It was 
necessary to deal with these enemies once for all, and to assert de¬ 
cisively the military power of Macedon. Philip had new ideas on 
the art of war, and he spent the winter in remodelling and training 
his army. When the springtide came round he had 10,000 foot- 
soldiers and 600 horsemen, thoroughly disciplined and of great 
physical strength. With this force he marched against the Paeonians. 
and quelled them in a single battle. He then turned against the- 
Illyrians, who refused to evacuate the towns they held in the Lyn- 
cestian territory. A great battle was fought, in which Philip tested 
his new military ideas; the Illyrians left 7000 on the field; and the 
vassals of the highlands, who had supported the invaders, were re¬ 
duced to abject submission. 

When he had thus established his power over his dependencies, 
and cleared the land of foes, Philip lost little time in pushing east-. 
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■ward, on the side of Thrace. The motive for this rapid advance was 
the imperative necessity of obtaining gold. Without gold Philip 
could not develop his country or carry out his military schemes; 
the Macedonians were not a commercial folk; and therefore his 
prospects depended on possessing land which produced the precious 
ore. In Mount Pangaeus on his eastern frontier there were rich 
sources of gold; and, incited by him, a number of people from the 
opposite island of Thasos, where the art of mining was well under¬ 
stood, had crossed over to Crenides on that mountain and formed a 
settlement. But in order to control the new mines it was indispen¬ 
sable to become master of the great fortress on the Strymon, the 
much-coveted Amphipolis. The interests of Philip thus came into 
direct collision with the interests of Athens. Here Philip revealed 
his skill in diplomacy. When he released the Athenian prisoners, he 
professed to resign all claim to Amphipolis; and on this basis nego¬ 
tiated a peace with Athens. When the treaty was concluded, a secret 
article was agreed upon, by which Philip undertook to conquer 
Amphipolis for Athens, and Athens undertook to surrender to him 
the free town of Pydna. It is probable that this secret engage¬ 
ment was not made until Philip had actually attacked Amphipolis, 
and the Amphipolitans—preferring Athens to Macedon—had sent 
a request for Athenian succour. The moment was inconvenient, as 
the forces of Athens could not be spared from the Chersonese; and 
the Athenians, failing to grasp the situation, trusted the promises 
of Philip. Of course Philip deceived them, and they deserve no 
sympathy; for their own part of the agreement was a shameful act 
of treachery to Pydna, their ally. Their orators might cry out 
against the perfidy of the Macedonian; but the truth is that they 
thought to make Philip a tool of their own designs and he showed 
them that in diplomacy he was not their dupe but their master. 

When Philip had taken Amphipolis, he converted the Thasian 
settlement of Crenides into a great fortress, which he called after 
his own name, Philippi. He had thus two strong stations to secure 
Mount Pangaeus; and the yield of the gold mines, which were soon 
actively worked, amounted to at least 1000 talents a year. No 
Greek state was so rich. The old capital, Aegae or Edessa, was now 
definitely abandoned, and the seat of government was established 
at Pella, the favourite residence of Archelaus. This coming down 
from Aegae to Pella is significant of the opening of a new epoch in 
Macedonian history. 

Not long afterwards Philip captured Pydna. If the seizure of 
Amphipolis was an injury to Athens, the capture of Pydna was an 
insult. He then took Potidaea. but; instead of keeping it;for. himself, 
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handed it over to the Olynthians, to whom he also ceded Anthemus. 
The Olynthians, alarmed by his operations on the Strymon, had 
made proposals to Athens for common action against Macedon. 
The Athenians, trusting Philip, had rejected the overtures. But 
when they found that they had been duped, they would have been 
ready and glad to co-operate with Olynthus; and it was to prevent 
such a combination that Philip dexterously propitiated the Olyn¬ 
thians—intending to devour them on some future day. With the 
exception of Methonc, the Athenians had no foothold now on the 
coasts of the Thermal c Gulf. 

They formed alliances 1 with the Thracians of the west, who were 
indignant at the Macedonian occupation of Crenides, and with the 
Paconian and Illyrian kings, who were smarting under their recent 
discomfitures. But Philip prevented the common action of the allies. 
He forced the Paconians to become his vassals; his ablest general— 
his only general, he used to say himself—Parmenion inflicted an¬ 
other overwhelming defeat on the Illyrians; and the Thracians, 
again bought off, renounced their rights to Mount Pangaeus. 

But the successes cost Philip little. Having established his mining 
town, he assumed the royal title, setting his nephew aside, and de¬ 
voted himself during the next few years to the consolidation of his 
kingdom, and the Creation of a national army. It was in these years 
that he made Macedonia. His task, as lias been already indicated, 
was to unite the hill tribes, along with his own Macedonians of the 
coast, into one nation. The means by which he accomplished this 
was military organisation. He made the highlanders into profes¬ 
sional soldiers and kept them always under arms. Caught by the 
infection of the military spirit, seduced by the motives of emulation 
and ambition, they were to forget that they were Orestians or Lyn- 
cestians, and blend into a single homogeneous Macedonian people. 
To complete this consummation would be a work of years, buL 
Philip conceived the project clearly and set about it at once. “A 
professional army with a national spirit—that was the new idea.” 
Both infantry and cavalry were indeed organised in territorial regi¬ 
ments; perhaps Philip could not have ventured at first on any other 
system. But common pride and common desire of promotion, com¬ 
mon hope of victory, tended to obliterate these distinctions, and 
they were done away with under Philip’s son. The heavy cavalry 
were called “Companions” of the king and “Royal” soldiers, and 
they were more honourable than the infantry. Among the infantry 

*A treaty of alliance in summer 356, between Athens, the Thracian king: 
Cetriporis and his brothers (theso were the nephews of Ccrsobleplcs and ruled 
in western Thrace), Lyppoios the Faeonian, and Grabos the Illyrian, is extent 
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there was one body of “Royal" guards, the silver-shielded Ilypas- 
pistae. 

The famous Macedonian phalanx, which Philip drilled, was 
merely a modified form of the usual battle-line of Greek spearmen. 
The men in the phalanx stood freer, in a more open array, and used 
a longer spear; so that the whole line, though still cumbrous enough, 
was more easily wielded, and the effect was produced not merely 
by the sheer pressure of a heavy mass of men but by the skilf ul 
manipulation of weapons. Nor was the phalanx intended to decide 
a battle, like the deep columns of Epaminondas; its function was 
to keep the front of the foe in play, while the cavalry, in wedge-like 
squadrons, rode into the flanks. It was by these tactics that Philip 
had won his victory over the Illyrians. 

But Greece paid little heed to the things which Philip was doing. 
The Athenians might indeed encourage his Illyrian and Paeonian 
enemies, and urge the Thracians to drive him from Mount Pan- 
gaeus, but though he had outwitted them, they could not yet see 
that he was an enemy of a different stamp from a Cotys or a 
Cersobleptes; having managed Macedonia for a hundred years, 
they had little fear that as soon as they had the time to spare they 
would easily manage it again. When Philip married Olympias, the 
daughter of an Epirot prince, the event could cause no sensation; 
the birth of a son a year later stirred no man’s heart in Greece; for 
who, in his wildest dreams, could have foreseen in the Macedonian 
infant the greatest conqueror who had yet been born into the 
world? If it had been revealed to men in that autumn that a power 
had started up which was to guide history into new paths, they 
would have turned their eyes not to Pella but to Halicarnassus. 

Sect. 3, Mausoltjs or Cabia 

Caria, like Macedonia, was peopled by a double race, the native 
Carians and the Greek settlers on the coast. But the native Carians 
were further removed than the Illyrians from the Greeks: the 
Illyrians spoke a tongue of the same Indo-Germanic stock as the 
Greeks; the Carians belonged to an older race which held the region 
of the Aegean before Greeks and Illyrians came. Yet the Carians 
were in closer touch with Greece than the Greeks of Macedonia. 
The Greeks of Caria were always abreast of Greek civilisation, and 
they had assimila ted and tutored the natives of the land. Tralles 
and Mylasa were to all appearance Greek towns; Greek was the 
dominant language of the country. A province of the Persian em¬ 
pire, Caria had yet a certain independent bond of union among her 
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cilics in an Amphictionic League which met in the temple of Zeus 
aL Lagina. It was a religious union, though it might be used for 
purposes of common political action. But political unity was given 
to Caria not by federation but by monarchy. A citizen of Mylasa 
named Hecatomnus succeeded in establishing his rule over the 
whole land, soon after the death of Tissaphernes, and the Great 
King esteemed it his most prudent policy to acknowledge the 
“dynast of Caria” as his official satrap. Both Hecatomnus and his 
son Mausolus," who succeeded to his power, never failed to pay 
their tribute to the treasury of Susa or to display the becoming 
submission to the Persian king; only once—as wc have seen—when 
all the western satvaps rebelled, did Mausolus fall short in his loy¬ 
alty. The Carian Dynasts- they never assumed the royal title— 
thus secured for themselves a free hand. With the constitutions of 
the Carian cities their sovereignty did not interfere. Thus even in. 
their own city, Mylasa, the popular Assembly still passes decrees, 
and these decrees are ratified not by Mausolus but by the “Three 
Tribes”—perhaps a sort of aristocratic council. In fact I-Iecatomnus 
and Mausolus held in relation to the Carian states an analogous 
position to that which Pisistratus and his sons held in the Athenian 
state; they were the actual rulers but officially they did not exist. 
The differences were that the Carian dynast held the official posi¬ 
tion of Persian satrap, and was “tyrant” of a number of states 
which were independent of each other. 

These native satraps brought the Greek towns of the coast, Hali¬ 
carnassus, Iasus, Cnidus, perhaps Miletus itself, gradually under 
their power; and Mausolus annexed the neighbouring land of Lycia, 
Thus at the time of Philip’s accession to the throne of Macedonia, 
a rich and ambitious monarchy had arisen on the south-eastern, 
shores of the Aegean. To develop his power, it was desirable for 
Mausolus to win the lordship of the islands adjacent to his coasts, 
and it was clearly necessary to form a strong navy. The change of 
the satrap’s residence from inland Mylasa to Halicarnassus on the 
sea is thus politically significant; Caria was to become a sea-power. 
Mausolus built himself a slrong castle on the little island of Zephy- 
rion in front of the city, and constructed two harbours, one for ships 
of war, the other for ships of trade. 

The great islands of Rhodes, Cos, and Chios, which Mausolus 
especially coveted, belonged to the Athenian alliance. But recently 
there was much discontent at the Athenian supremacy, and there 
were good grounds for this feeling. The reversion to the policy of 

1 The true form is, Maussdllos, but for literary purposes Mausolus is conse¬ 
crated by Mausoleum. 
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cleruchies in neighbouring Samos, as well as in distant Po tidaea , 
excited apprehensions for the future; and the exactions of the rapa¬ 
cious and irresponsible mercenaries whom Athens reg ular ly em¬ 
ployed, but did not regularly pay, caused many complaints. There 
were moreover strong oligarchical parties in these states which 
would be glad to sever connexion with Athens. The scheme of the 
Carian prince was first to induce these islands to detach themselves 
from Athens and then to bring them under his own sway. He famied 
the flame of discontent, and the three islands jointly revolted from 
the Athenian alliance and were supported by Byzantium. 

Athens immediately sent naval forces to Chios under Chabrias 
and Chares, two of the generals of the year, and the town was at¬ 
tacked by land and sea. But in trying to enter the harbour, Cha¬ 
brias, who led the way, was assailed on all sides and fell fighting. 
Thus the Athenians lost the most gallant of their soldiers—a com¬ 
mander of whom it was said that he never spared him self and 
always spared his men. The attack on Chios was abandoned, and 
the Chians, much elated, and co mm anding a fleet of ioo ships, pro¬ 
ceeded to aggressive warfare against the outsettlers of Athens, and 
blockaded Samos. With only sixty ships Chares could do nothing; 
and as many more were hastily sent under the command of Timo- 
theus and Iphicrates. Under three such generals much might be 
expected from such a fleet; but more would probably have been 
accomplished under any one of them alone. They relieved Samos 
and made an unsuccessful diversion to the Propontis, hoping to take 
Byzantium. Then they sailed to Chios, and concerted a plan of 
attack in the straight between the island and the mainland. But the 
day proved stormy, aud the two veteran admirals, Iphicrates and 
Timotheus, deemed that it would be rash to fight. Chares, however, 
against their judgment, attacked the enemy, and being unsup¬ 
ported was repulsed with loss. 

The ineffectual operations of two such tried and famous generals 
were a cruel disappointment to the Athenians, who had given them 
an adequate fleet. Chares, furious at the behaviour of his colleagues, 
formally accused them of deliberate treachery, and was supported 
by the orator Aristophon. The charge was that they had received 
bribes from the Chians and the Rhodians. Counter-charges were 
brought against Chares by Timotheus and Iphicrates, but the sym¬ 
pathies of Athens were altogether given to the commander who 
erred on. the side of boldness. Iphicrates, however, had less political 
influence and therefore fewer enemies than Timotheus, and he knew 
how to conciliate the people; he was accordingly acquitted. Tinao- 
theus, always haughty and unpopular, probably assumed! a posture 
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as haughty and unbending as ever, Aristophon probably pressed 
him hard, and he was fined 100 talents. Rich as he was, he was un¬ 
able to pay this enormous sum, and he withdrew to Chalcis where 
he died soon afterwards. Thus within twelve months the Athenians 
lost the two men, Chabrias and Timotheus, who had built up their 
second empire. They afterwards recognised that the measure which 
they had dealt out to Timotheus was hard, and they permitted his 
son—who had himself been tried and acquitted on the same charge 
—to settle the fine by a payment of ten talents. 

Chares now went forth as sole commander to sustain the war 
against the rccreanL allies; but ho went, unfurnished with money to 
jray his troops. He found tho means of supplying this deficiency in 
the disturbed slate of Asia Minor. The satrap of Hcllespontine 
Phrygia, Artabazus, had rebelled, but was not strong enough to 
hold his own against the king’s troops. Chares came to his rescue, 
gained a brilliant victory over the satraps who were arrayed against 
him, and received from the grateful Artabazus money which en¬ 
abled him to pay and maintain the army. The victory and the 
money pleased the Athenians, but Artaxerxes was deeply incensed. 
The news presently reached Athens that the Great King was equip¬ 
ping a vast armament in Syria and Cilicia to avenge the audacity of 
Chares. How much truth there was in this report it is impossible to 
say; but it evoked an outburst of patriotism and supplied the Athe¬ 
nian orators with material for invectives and declamations. Men 
began to talk in earnest of realising the dream of Isocrates, of con¬ 
voking a pan-Hellenic congress and arming Hellas against the bar¬ 
barian. Demosthenes, who was now beginning to rise into public 
notice, delivered in these days a speech which was more to the 
point than many of his later more famous orations. He showed that 
the alarm was premature; and that the notion of sending round ap¬ 
peals to the cities of Greece was foolish; “your envoys will do noth¬ 
ing more than rhapsodise in their round of visits.” The truth was 
that Athens could in no case think of embarking at this juncture in 
a big war; she had not the means. Isocrates himself raised his voice 
for peace in a remarkable pamphlet, distinguished by the nobility 
of tone and the width of view which always mark his writings. It 
was a scathing condemnation of Imperialism. Passing from the 
momentary state of affairs, he looked out into the future and boldly 
declared that the only salvation for Athens lay in giving up her 
naval empire. “It is that,” he said, “which brought us to this pass; 
it is that which caused the fall of our democracy.” He showed the 
calamities which the empires of Athens and Sparta had drawn upon 
themselves and Greece. But it is to be observed that, when a mo- 
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xnent had come at which his favourite plan of a common attack on 
Persia seemed at length feasible, he was wise enough not to advise 
it. He looks to Thrace, not to Persia, to find lands for endowing 
those needy Greeks who were roving about for subsistence. 

In the end prudent counsels prevailed; Chares was recalled; ne¬ 
gotiations were opened with the revolted allies, and a peace was 
made . 3 Athens recognised the independence of the three islan ds, 
Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, and of the city of Byzantium. It was not 
long before Lesbos also severed itself from the Athenian alliance, 
which thus lost all its important members in the eastern Aegean: 
and in the west Corcyra fell away about the same time. 

All happened as Mausolus foresaw. He helped the oligarchies to 
overthrow the popular governments, and then gave them the pro¬ 
tection of Carian garrisons. But the prince did not live to develop 
his empire. Soon after the success of his policy against Athens, he 
died, leaving his power to his widow Artemisia. The opportunity 
was seized by the democrats of Rhodes to regain their freedom, and 
they appealed to Athens. After what had passed they had little 
right to expect a hearing; and under the influence of the wise and 
pacific statesmen who now controlled the Assembly, their appeal 
was refused—in spite of the hot and somewhat sentimental plead¬ 
ings of Demosthenes, who upheld the extraordinary doctrine that 
Athens was bound, whenever she was called upon, to intervene to 
support democracy against oligarchy. Artemisia soon recovered her 
grip on Rhodes. 

Caria remained for another twenty years under dynasts of the 
house of Hecatomnus, until it submitted to Alexander the Great. 
The expansion of the Carian power, which seemed probable under 
the active administration of Mausolus, was never fulfilled. Though 
we know nothing of his personal character, the outward appearance 
of Mausolus is familiar to us, the islanders of the north, who possess 
m our capital his genuine portrait, and the headless figure of his 
queen. The colossal statue, made, at latest, soon after his death, 
represents a man of a noble cast of face, of a type presumably 
Carian, certainly not Greek, and with the hair curiously brushed 
back from the brow. This statue stood, along with that of Artemisia, 
within the sepulchral tomb which he probably began and which she 
certainly completed. Such a royal tomb seems to take us back to 
the days of prehistoric Greece; it strikes one almost like a glorified 
resurrection of one of the old chamber sepulchres of the Leleges 

* The war which this peace brought to an end is generally called, by a mis¬ 
leading translation of i avfi/Mx 11 *^ rSKtftot, the Social War. This Latinism 
might well disappear from histories. 
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which are strewed about the Halicamassian peninsula. It rose above 
the harbour at Halicarnassus, conspicuous from the sea, crowned 
with a chariot on its apex. The building was adorned with friezes, 
wrought by four of the most illustrious sculptors of the day, of 
whom Scopas himself was one. The precious fragments of these 
works of art are the legacy which the Carian realm has bequeathed 
to mankind—these and a new word which the tomb of Mausolus 
added to the vocabularies of Europe. 

Sect. 4. Pirocis and tiie Sacred War 

In the meantime, another of the states of northern Greece seemed 
likely to win the position of supremacy which Thessaly had seemed 
on the eve of winning, and which Boeotia had actually held for a 
few years. Pliocis now came forward in her turn and enjoyed a brief 
moment of expansion and conquest—a flashlight which vanished 
almost as soon as it appeared. In succession to the national leaders, 
Jason of Phcrae and Epamiuondas of Thebes, wc now meet Ono- 
marchus of Elatea. 

Into this career of aggrandisement Phocis was thrust by the ag¬ 
gression of her neighbours rather than lured by the lust of conquest. 
The Phodans had never been zealous adherents of the Boeotian 
alliance, which they were forced to join after the battle of Leuetra, 
and they cut themselves loose from it after the death of Epaminon- 
das. But though Thebes could no longer maintain her wider supre¬ 
macy in Greece, an independent Phocis was a source of constant 
danger to her in her narrower supremacy in Boeotia, as the western 
cities of the land could always find in Phocis a stay and support for 
their own independence. It was therefore deemed necessary by the 
politicians of Thebes to strike a blow at their western neighbours. 
One of the instruments of which Epaminoudas had made use to pro¬ 
mote his city’s influence in the north was the old Amphictbnic 
League, which for a hundred years had never appeared on the scene 
of history. At an assembly of this body, soon after Leuetra, the 
Thebans accused the Spartans of having seized the Cadmea in time 
of peace. The Spartans were sentenced to pay a fine of 500 talents; 
the fine could not indeed bo exacted, but they wove doubtless ex¬ 
cluded from tire temple of Delphi. The 'Thebans resolved to wield 
against Phocis the same engine which they had wielded against 
Sparta. The nature of the pretext is uncertain, but it was not diffi¬ 
cult to find a misdemeanour which would seem grave enough to Lhc 
Thessalians and Locrians, inveterate enemies of Phocis, to justify a 
sentence of condemnation. A number of rich and prominent Pho- 
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clans were condemned to pay large fines for sacrilege, and when 
these sums were not paid within the prescribed time, the Amplia¬ 
tions decreed that the lands of the defaulters should be taken from 
them and consecrated to the Delphian god, and a tablet with the 
inscribed decree was set up aL Delphi. 

The men who were implicated in the alleged sacrilege determined 
to resist, and they appealed to their fellow-countrymen, in what¬ 
ever form of federal assembly the Phocian cities used to discuss 
their common interests, to protect themselves and their property 
against the threatened danger. The man who took the lead in organ¬ 
ising the‘resistance was Philomclus, a wealthy citizen of Ledor. He 
discerned clearly that mercenaries would be required to defend 
Phocis againsL her enemies—Boeotians, Locrians, and Thessalians 
—and made the bold and practical proposal that Delphi should be 
seized, since the treasures of Delphi would supply at need the 
sinews of war. It is hardly likely that he openly avowed the true rea¬ 
son of the importance of seizing Delphi; it was enough to assert the 
old rights of the Phocians over rocky Pytho—rights for which he 
could appeal to the highest authority, the sacred text of Homer 1 — 
and to point out that the Dclphians were implicated in the injust 
decrees of the Amphictions. The proposals of Philomelus were 
adopted, and he was appointed general of the Phocian forces, with 
full powers. His first step was to visit Sparta, not only as the enemy 
of Thebes, but as being in the same case as Phocis, lying under an 
Amphictionic sentence which had recently been renewed and con¬ 
firmed. King Axchidamus welcomed the proposals of the Phocian 
plenipotentiary, but Sparta stood in a rather awkward position. 
Hitherto she had always supported the Dclphians in maintaining 
their independence against Phocian claims, as, for instance, when 
in the days of Pericles she restored them to their shrine after the 
Phocians with Athenian aid had dispossessed them. It would conse¬ 
quently have been a flagrant inconsistency in Spartan policy to 
turn against the Dclphians now; so that Archidamus did not openly 
avow his sympathy with the Phocian cause, but privately he sup¬ 
ported it by placing fifteen talents in the hands of Philomclus. With 
this sum and fifteen talents from hia own purse, Philomelus was able 
to hire some mercenaries, and with their help to seize Delphi. The 
Locrians of neighbouring Amphissa, whom the Dclphians had sum¬ 
moned to their aid, arrived too late and were repulsed. Philomelus 
did no hurt to the people of Delphi, excepting only the clan of the 
Tbracidae, bitter antt-Phocians, whom he put to death. 

*Tn the Homeric Catalogue, Pytho is said to be possessed by two Phocian 
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The first object of Philomelus was to enlist Hellenic opinion in his 
favour. He had the secret sympathy of Sparta, and he might count 
on the friendship of Athens, who had always been an ally of Phocis 
and was now an enemy of Thebes. lie sent envoys to Sparta, to 
Athens, to Thebes itself, to explain the Phocian position. These 
envoys were instructed to say that in seizing Delphi (lie Pliocians 
were simply resuming their rights over the temple, which belonged 
to them and had been usurped by others, and to declare that they 
would act merely as administrators of the Panhellenic Sanctuary, 
and were ready to allow all the treasures to be weighed and num¬ 
bered, and to be responsible to Greece for their safety. In conse¬ 
quence of these embassies Sparta came forward from her reserve 
and openly allied herself with Phocis, while Athens and some smaller 
states promised their support. The Thebans and their Amphictionic 
friends resolved to make war. 

In the meantime, Philomelus had fortified the Delphic sanctuary 
by a wall, and had collected an army of 5000 men, with which he 
could easily hold the position. It was his wish that the oracular re¬ 
sponses from the mystic tripod should continue to be given as usual 
to those who came to consult Apollo, and he was anxious above all 
to receive some voice of approval or encouragement from the god. 
But the Delphian priestess was stubborn to the Phocian intruder, 
and refused to prophesy. He tried to seat her by force upon the 
tripod, and in her alarm she bade him do as he would. Pic eagerly 
seized these words as an oracular sanction of his acts. It soon be¬ 
came necessary to raise more money for paying the mercenaries, 
and for this purpose Philomelus, refraining as long as he could from 
touching the treasures of the shrine, levied a contribution from the 
rich Delphians. At first he had to deal only with the Locrians, whom 
he finally defeated in a hot battle near the Pliaedriad cliffs which 
rise sheer above Delphi. The loss of the Locrians was heavy; some 
of them, driven to the edge, hurled themselves down the cliffs. 

This victory forced the Thebans to prepare actively to intervene. 
The Amphictionic assembly met at Thermopylae, and it was de¬ 
cided that an Amphictionic army should enforce the decree of the 
league against the Phocians, and rescue Delphi from their power. 
Philomelus, with the forces which he had, might hotel his own 
against the Locrians, but not against the host which would now be 
arrayed against him. There were only two means of saving Phocis. 
One was the active support of Athens or Sparta, or both; the other 
was the organisation of a large army of mercenaries. As neither 
Athens nor Sparta showed willingness to give any immediate assist¬ 
ance, nothing remained but the other alternative. And that alter- 
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native, as Philomelus must have foreseen from the beginning, would 
not be possible without the control of far larger sums of money than 
could either be contribulcd by the Fhocian cities or extorted from 
the Delphian proprietors. No resource remained but to make use of 
the treasures of the temple. At first Philomelus was scrupulous. He 
only borrowed from the god enough to meet the demand of the mo¬ 
ment; but, as habitude blunted the first feelings of scrupulousness, 
and as needs grew more pressing, the Phocians dealt as freely with 
the sacred vessels and the precious dedications as if they were their 
own. By offering large pay Philomelus assembled an army of io,ooo 
men, who cared little whence the money came. An indecisive war Battle ol 
with Lhe Thebans and Locrians was waged for some time, till at Neon, 
length the Phocians underwent a severe defeat near Neon on the death ot 
north side of Mount Parnassus. The general fought desperately, Philo- 
and, covered with wounds, he was driven to the verge of a precipice raclu9 
where lie had to choose between capture and self-destruction. He 
hurled himself from the cliff and perished. 

The Thebans imagined that the death of Philomelus meant the Onomar- 
doom of the Phocian cause, and they retired after the battle. But aJjccceds 
it was not so. In Onomarchus of Elatea, who had been associated PMlo- 
with him ill the command of the army, ho had a successor as able as melus. 
himself. The retreat of the enemy gave Onomarchus time to re¬ 
organise the troops and collect reinforcements; and he not only 
coined the gold and silver ornaments of the temple, but beat the 
bronze and iron donatives into arms for the soldiers. He then en¬ 
tered upon a short career of signal successes. Westward, he forced 
Locrian Amphissa to submit; to northward he reduced Doris, and 
crossing the passes of Mount Octa he made himself master of Ther¬ 
mopylae, and captured the Locrian Thronion near the eastern gate 
of the pass. Eastward, he look possession of Orchomonus and re¬ 
stored those of the inhabitants who had escaped the sword of the 
Thebans ten years before. 

The Thebans meanwhile were hampered by want of money, and, 
having neither mines like Philip nor a ricli temple like Phocis, they 
decided to replenish their treasury by sending out a body of troops 
on foreign service. We have already seen Sparta and Athens raising 
money by the same means, and the Theban soldiers who now went 
forth under Pammcnes lured themselves out to the same Persian 
satrap Artabazus, for whom the Athenian Chares had won a victory 
over the army of the king. Pammcnes was equally successful, but 
it does not seem that his expedition profited the Boeotian treasury; 
for ho presently became suspectod by Artabazus, who threw him 
into prison. 
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Among the most important uses to which Onomarchus applied 
the gold of Delphi was the purchase of the alliance of the tyrants of 
Pherae. By this policy Thessaly was divided; and the Thessalian 
league, beset by the hostility of l’herac, was unable to co-opcrate 
with the Thebans against Phocis. But the Thessalians, being hard 
pressed, turned for help to their northern neighbour, Philip of 
Maccdon, and his intervention south of Mount Olympus marks a 
new stage in the course of the Sacred War. 

Philip had lately deprived Athena of her last ally on Hie Thermaic 
Gulf by the capture of Methone, the Athenian expedition of relief 
coming too late to save it. lie readily acceded to the request of the 
Thessalians to act as their general; it was a convenient occasion to 
begin the push southward, and lay the foundation of Macedonian 
supremacy in Greece, plans which were now coming within the 
range of practical effort. Against the forces which Philip led to the 
support of the Thessalian league, it was hopeless for Lycophron of 
Pherae to stand alone; the tyrant was lost unless he were succoured 
by the arm of those who had already furnished him with gold. Nor 
did the Phocians leave him unsupported. The strength of Onomar¬ 
chus was now so great that he could spare a force of 7000 men for a 
campaign in the north. But his brother Phayllus, to whom he en¬ 
trusted the command, was beaten out of Thessaly by Philip. Then 
Onomarchus went forth himself, at the head of the whole Phocian 
host (about 20,000), to resctie his ally. Par superior in numbers, he 
defeated the Macedonian army in two battles with serious loss; 
Philip was compelled to withdraw into Macedonia; and Onomar¬ 
chus delivered Thessaly into the hands of Lycophron. 

At this moment, the power of the Phocians was at its height. 
Their supremacy readied from the shores of the Corinthian Gulf to 
the slopes of Olympus. They were masters of the pass of Ther¬ 
mopylae, and they had two important posts in western Boeolia, for, 
in addition to Orchomenus, they won Coronea immediately after 
the Thessalian expedition. If all these things had befallen at some 
other epoch, the Phocian power might have endured for a time, and 
the name of their able leader might have been more familiar to pos¬ 
terity. But Onomarchus had fallen on evil days. He and Ms petty 
people were swept away hi the onward course of a greater nation 
and a greater chief. 

Philip of Macedon speedily retrieved the humiliation which he 
had suffered at the hands of bis Phocian foes. In the following year 
he descended again into Thessaly, and Onomarchus went forth 
again to succour his ally or dependent. In the preceding campaign 
Philip had captured the port of Pagasae, and placed in it a Mace- 
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donian garrison. It was important not only for Pherae, but for 
Athens, that this post should not remain in his hands, and Chares 
was sent with an Athenian fleet to assist the Phocians in recovering 
it. The decisive battle was fought at a place unknown, near the 
Pagosacau Gulf. The numbers of the infantry were nearly equal, 
but Philip’s cavalry and his tactics were far superior. More than a 
third of the Phociau army was slain or made prisoners, and Ono- 
marchus was killed. Pherae was then captured and Lycophron 
driven from the land; and Philip, having thus become master of 
Thessaly, prepared to march southward for the purpose of deliver¬ 
ing the shrine of Apollo from the possession of the Phocians, whom 
he professed to regard as sacrilegious usurpers. 

Phucin was now in great need, and her allies—Sparta, Acliaea, 
and Athens—at length determined to give her active help. The 
Macedonian must not be permitted to pass Thermopylae. The EuhuUi. 
statesman Eubulus, whose influence was now predominant at 
Athens, and was chiefly directed to the maintenance of peace, acted UK la ' 

promptly on this occasion, and sent a large force under Nausicles to 
defend the pass. Philip at once recognised that it would be ex¬ 
tremely hazardous to attempt to force the position, and he retired. 

He was a prince who knew when to wait and when to strike. Thus 
Phocis was rescued for the time; she was indebted both to Sparta 
and Acliaea who had sent her aid, but most of all to Athens. 

In supporting Phocis, the Spartans had objects of their own in 
view. They had not abandoned thca’r hopes of winning back Mes- 
senia and destroying Megalopolis. It was therefore their policy to 
sustain Phocis, in order that Phocis might keep Thebes so fully 
occupied that they would have a free hand in the Peloponnesus 
without fear of Theban interference. The successes of Onomarchus McboIo- 
in his first Thessalian campaign encouraged Sparta to prepare for 
action, and Megalopolis, made aware of the danger, applied to 
Athens for help. It was a request which no practical statesman ondof 
could have entertained, and it had no chance of being granted under 353 B - c - 
the regime of as wise a head as Eubulus. Orators like Demosthenes, Demo- ( 
who constituted themselves the opponents of Eubulus, might in- ^chfor 
voke the old principle that it was the policy of Athens to keep the Mega- 
Sparta weak. But this was an obsolete maxim, for there was now no lopolitans. 
serious prospect of Sparta becoming formidably strong. It was net 
concern of Athens to meddle in the Peloponnesus now. Her true 
policy was to keep on friendly terms with Sparta, and, in conjunc¬ 
tion with her, to support the Phodan state against Thebes, Thes- Pelo- 
saly, and Macedon. This was the policy which Eubulus followed. ponnesuu. 
The war broke out in the Peloponnesus soon after the check, of 35a 
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Philip at Thermopylae. While Athens held aloof, Achaca and Elis' 
Phlius andMantinea, suppurlcd Sparta, and the Phocians sent 3000 
men to her help. But all these forces were outnumbered by the 
Messenians, Arcadians, and Argives, to whom the Thebans bad 
sent a considerable aid. A series of engagements were fought; they 
were almost all indecisive; but. they rescued Messenia and the Ar¬ 
cadian capital, and frustrated the plans of Lacedaemon, 

The death of Onomarchus devolved the leadership of the Phocian 
league upon his brother Phayllus. At first the Phocians barely 
maintained their posts in western Bocotia; but presently—after the 
reLurn of the auxiliaries whom they had sent to the Peloponnesus— 
they conquered Epicncmidian Locris and laid siege to Naryx, which 
they ultimately captured. Thus Phayllus maintained the power of 
Phocis for about two years; then he was carried off by disease, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, Phalaecus, son of Onomarchus. Un¬ 
der Phalaccus tire war dragged on for a few more years, without any 
notable achievement, the Thebans winning battles of no importance 
and ravaging Phocis, the Phocians retaining their grip on western 
Boeotia. 

The rise of Phocis to its momentary position as one of the leading 
powers in Greece depended on two conditions—the possession of 
Delphi and the possibility of hiring mercenaries. It is therefore clear 
that Phocis could not easily have come to the front before the fourth 
century, when mercenary service bad come widely into vogue. But 
these two essential features of the Phocian power, the occupation of 
Delphi and the employment of mercenary troops, gave it a bad 
name. Historians echo the invectives of the enemies of Phocis, and 
give the impression that during the .Sacred War the sanctuary of 
Apollo was in the hand9 of sacrilegious and unscrupulous barba¬ 
rians. Tales were told how the dedicatory offerings were bestowed 
upon the loose favourites of the generals—how Philomelus gave a 
golden wreath to a dancing girl, or Phayllus a silver beaker to a 
flute-player. It matters little whether such scandals are 1 rue or false; 
if true, they would only show that the generals were not above petty 
peculations. But the Phocians were not alien desecrators of the 
shrine of Apollo. They could establish as good a claim to Delphi as 
many claims founded on remote events in the past; and they cer¬ 
tainly desired to maintain the Fanhellenic dignity and sanctity of 
the shrine and the oracle as high as ever under their own adminis¬ 
tration. But they regarded Delphi not only as a Pauhellenic sane* 
tuary, but as a national sanctuary of Phocis; somewhat in the same 
way as Athens employed the treasures of her temples for national 
purposes of defence in the Peloponnesian war, so Phocis felt iusti- 
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tied in employing the treasures of Apollo for the national interest of 
Phocis. Throughout all, the Phocian statesmen could have main¬ 
tained that they were only borrowing from the god loans which 
would be gradually paid back afLer the restoration of peace. 

Recently there has come to light, among the original documents 
inscribed on the stones of Delphi, a sLriking disproof of the old view 
which conceived the Phocians of Onomarchus and Thayllus as a 
band of robbers holding their orgies in a holy place. The temple of 
the god which had been built by the Alcmnconids was destroyed by 
an earLhquakc nearly twenty years before the Phocian usurpation. 
The work of rebuilding had been begun, perhaps soon after, but had 
advanced slowly, and when Philomclus seized Delphi the comple¬ 
tion of the temple was still far off. The work was carried out under 
a commission of “Temple-builders,” in which all the Amphictionic 
states were represented; and this body administered a fund set 
apart for the building. During the Phocian usurpation the council 
of Temple-builders still held their meetings; the work still went on; 
the skilful artisans in Corinth and elsewhere wrought the stone 
material and transferred it to Delphi, as if nothing had befallen; 
the payments were made, as usual, from lire fund; and the accounts 
were kept—we have some of them still. Those Amphictionic states 
which were at war with Phocis, like Thebes and Thessaly, were 
naturally not represented at tire meetings of the board of the 
Temple-builders, but Delphian members were always present; and 
after Locris had been conquered by Phayllus we find Locrians also 
attending the meetings.® Thus the completion of the temple of 
Apollo was not suspended while the Phocians held the sanctuary; 
and the Dorian and Ionian stales continued to take their part in 
the Panhcllcnic work of supervising the structure, as if nothing had 
happened to altor the centre of the Greek world. 

Sect. $. Tim Advance oj? Macedonia 

The Macedonian monarch was now master not only of the Ther- 
maic Gulf and the mouth of the Strymon, but of the basin of 
Pagasac, and he was beginning to create a fleet. His marauding ves¬ 
sels, let loose in the northern Aegean, captured the cornships of 
Athens, descended on her possessions and dependencies—Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Euboea—and once even insulted the coast of Attica 

'Thus In n.c. 351-50 the members present are a Dolphian, a Sicyonian, a 
Corinthian, and two Argivcs; In b.c. 349-48, a Delphian, an Athenian, two 
Locrians, a Mcgarian, on Epldaurian, a Lacedaemonian, a Corinthian, two 
Phoeino 
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itself. The most important interests of Athens centved round the 
Hellespont and Propontis; and it was obviously her policy to form 
a close combination with the Thracian king Cersoblcplcs, with a 
view lo offering common resistance to the advance of the new north¬ 
ern power on the Thracian side. Tt was an effort in this direction 
when Aristocratcs proposed a resolution in honour of Charidemus, 
Lhe adventurer who had become the brother-in-law and the chief 
minister of the Thracian king. The resolution was impeached its 
illegal, and the accuser was supplied with a speech by the young 
politician Demosthenes. The legal objections were probably cogent, 
but the opponents of the prof)osal might wisely have confined them¬ 
selves to this aspect of the question. They went on to impugn the 
expediency of the measure; and the speech of Demosthenes against 
Aristocrates was calculated, so far as a single speech could have a 
political effect, to alienate a power which it was distinctly the inter¬ 
est of Athens to conciliate. 

But it mattered little. No sooner had Philip returned from Thes¬ 
saly than he moved against Thrace. Supported by a rival Thracian 
prince and by the cities of Byzantium and Perinthus, he advanced 
to the Fropontis, besieged Heraeon-Teichos the capital of Cerso- 
bleptcs, and forced that potentate to submit to the ovcrlordship of 
Macedon. The movements of Philip had been so rapid that Athens 
had no time to come to the rescue of Thrace. When the news arrived 
there was a panic, and an armament was voted to save Lire Cher¬ 
sonese. But a new message came that Philip had fallen ill; then he 
was reported dead; and the sending of the armament was post¬ 
poned. Philip’s illness was a fact; it compelled him to desist from 
further operations, and the Chcrsonesus was saved. 

Eight years had not elapsed since Philip had mounted the throne 
of Maccdon; and he had shifted the balance of power in Greece, and 
altered the whole prospect of tire Greek world, for those who had 
eyes to see. He had created an army, and a thoroughly adequate 
revenue; he had made lumsclf lord of almost tire whole sea-board of 
the northern Aegean from the defile of Thermopylae to the shores 
of the Propontis. The only lands which were still excepted from bis 
direct or indirect sway were the Chcrsonesus and the territory of the 
Chalcidian league. lie was ambitious to secure a recognised hege¬ 
mony in Greece; to hold such a position as had been held by Athens, 
by Sparta, and by Thebes in the days of their greatness; to form, in 
fact, a confederation of allies, which should hold some such depend¬ 
ent relation towards him as the confederates of Delos had held 
towards Athens. Rumours were already floating about that his,ulti¬ 
mate design was to lead a Panhellenic expedition against the Per- 
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sian king—the same design which was ascribed to Jason of Pherae. 

Though Lhe Greek states regarded Philip as in a certain sense an His Hel- 
outsidcr, both because Macedonia had hitherto lain aloof from their fcnism. 
politics and because absolute monarchy was repugnant to their 
political ideas, it. must never be forgotten that Philip desired to 
identify Macedonia with Greece, and to bring his own country up 
to the level of the kindred peoples which had so Car outstripped it. in 
civilisation. Throughout his whole career he regarded Athens with 
respect; he would have given much for her friendship, and he 
showed that he deemed it one of his misfortunes that she compelled 
him to be her foe. He was himself imbued with Greek culture; and 
If the robust Macedonian enjoyed Lhe society of the somewhat rude 
boon companions of his own land with whom he could drink deep, 
he knew how to make himself agreeable to Attic philosophers or 
men of letters whom he always delighted to honour. He chose an 
accomplished man of letters, Aristotle of Stagira, who had been 
educated at Athens, to be the instructor of his son Alexander. This 
fact alone sets Philip in the true light, as a conscious and deliberate 
promoter of Greek civilisation. 

Greece saw with alarm the increase of the Macedonian power, 
though men were yet far from apprehending what it really meant. 

No shite had been directly hit except Athens—though the day of Position 

Chalcidicc was at hand; and it was now too late for Athens to rc- ot Atllcna 

trieve her lost position, either alone or with any combination she 

could form, against a state which possessed an ample revenue and a 

well-drilled national army, under the sovereign command of the 

greatest general and diplomatist of the day. The only event which 

could now have availed to stay the course of Macedon would have 

been the death of Philip. But the Athenians did not apprehend this; 

they still dreamed of recovering Amphipolis. Their best policy 

would have been peace and alliance with Macedonia. There can be 

little question that Philip would have gladly secured them the 

Chersonese and their comships; for the possession of the Chersonese 

had not the same vital importance for Mm as Amphipolis, or as the 

towns around the Thermaic Gulf. 

In these years, Athens was under the guidance of a cautious Eubulus, 
statesman, Eubulus, who was a marvellously able minister of fi- jjj ^ rge 
nance. He was appointed chancellor of the Theoric Fund for four Theoric 
years, ami this office, while it was specially concerned with the ad- Pend, 
ministration of the surplus of revenue which was devoted to theoric 
purposes, involved a general control over the finances of the state, probably, 
He pursued a peace policy; yet it was he who struck the one effec- 3S°-34<5 
live blow that Athens ever struck at Philip, when she hindered him s,c * 
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from passing Thermopylae. But Eubulus wisely refused to allow 
Athens to be misled into embarking in unnecessary wars in the 
Peloponnesus or Asia Minor; and frankly accepted the peace which 
had concluded the war of Athens with her allies. 'Flic mass of the 
Athenians were well contented to follow the counsel of a dexterous 
financier, who, while he met fully all the expenses of administration, 
distributed large dividends of festival-money. The news of Philip’s 
campaign in Thrace may have temporarily weakened his influence; 
it was felt that there had been slackness in watching Athenian inter¬ 
ests in the Hcllesponlino regions; and his opponents had a fair 
opportunity to inveigh against an inactive policy. 

The most prominent among these opponents was Demosthenes, 
who had recently made a reputation as a speaker in the Assembly. 
The father of Demosthenes was an Athenian manufacturer, who 
died when his son was still a child; his mother had Scythian blood in 
her veins. His guardians dealt fraudulently with the considerable 
fortune which his father had left him; and when he came of age I10 
resolved to recover it. For this purpose he sal at the feet of the 
orator Isacus, and was trained in law and rhetoric. Though he re¬ 
ceived but a small portion of his patrimony, the oratory of Demos¬ 
thenes owed to this training with a practical purpose many qual¬ 
ities which it would never have acquired under the academic in¬ 
struction of Isocrates. He used himself to tell how he struggled to 
overcome his natural defects of speech and manner, how he prac¬ 
tised gesticulation before a mirror and declaimed verses with peb¬ 
bles in his mouth. In the end he became as brilliant an orator as the 
Pnyx had ever cheered; perhaps his only fault was a too theatrical 
manner. His earlier political speeches arc not monuments of wis¬ 
dom. He came forward as an opponent of the policy of Eubulus, 
and so we have already met him supporting the appeals of Rhodes 
and Megalopolis. The advance of Thilip to the Propontis gave him 
a more promising occasion to urge the Athenians to act, since their 
own interests were directly involved. And the effort of Demosthenes 
was more than adequate. The harangue, which is known us the First 
Philippic, one of his most brilliant and effective speeches, calls upon 
the Athenians to brace themselves vigorously to oppose Philip “our 
enemy.” He draws a lively picture of the indifference of his country¬ 
men, and contrasts it with the energy of Philip "who is not the man 
to rest content with that he has subdued, but is always adding to 
his conquests, and casts his snare around us while we sit at home 
postponing.” Again: “Is Philip dead? Nay, but he is ill. What docs 
it matter to you? For, if this Philip die, you will soon raise up a 
second Philip by your apathy.” Demosthenes proposed a scheme 
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for increasing the military forces of the city; and the most essen tial 
part of the scheme was that a force should be sent to Thrace of 
which a quarter should consist of citizens, and the officers should be 
citizens. At present the numerous officers whom they elected were 
kept for services at home: “You choose your captains, not to fight 
but to be displayed like dolls in the market-place.” 

Demosthenes was applauded, but nothing was done. His ideal 
was the Athens of Pericles; but he lived in the Athens of Eubulus. 

In the fourth century the Athenians were quite capable of holding 
their own among their old friends and enemies, the Spartans and 
Thebans and the islanders of the Aegean; with paid soldiers and 
generals like Iphicratcs and Chares they could maintain their posi¬ 
tion as a first-rate power. But against a large, vigorous laird-power 
with a formidable army their chances were hopeless; for, since the 
fall of their empire, the whole spirit of the people had tended to 
peace and not to war; they were no longer animated by the idea of 
empire; and the memories of the past, which Demosthenes might 
invoke, were powerless to stir them to action. The orations of 
Demosthenes, however carefully studied, however imbued with pas¬ 
sion, could not change the character of his countrymen; their spirit 
did not respond to his, and, not being under the imperious dominion 
of an idea, they saw no reason for great undertakings. Nor was the 
condition of Athens as ill as the opponent of Eubulus painted it. 

Under the administration of Eubulus the fleet was increased, the 
building of a new arsenal was begun, new ship-sheds were made, 
and the military establishment of Athens was in various ways im¬ 
proved. She was still the great sea-power of the Aegean, and strong 
enough to protect her commercial interests. 

The next stage in the development of Macedonia was the incor¬ 
poration of Chalcidicc, and as soon as Philip recovered from his ill¬ 
ness he turned his attention to this quarter. If the Olynthians had 
treated Philip honourably, they would probably have been left a 
self-governing community, with their territory intact, dependent on 
Macedonia. But they treated both Athens and Philip badly. They p eaco 0 £ 
first made a close alliance with Philip to rob Athens; and then, the Chal* 
when they had received from Philip Anthemus and Polidaea, they 
turned round and made peace with Athens, a power with which with 
Philip was at war, and recognised the right of Athens to Amphi- Athens, 
polls. At the time Philip was otherwise engaged; but three years 333 B,c ' 
later he sent a requisition to Olynthus, demanding the surrender of Philip 
his half-brother, a pretender to the Macedonian throne, to whom 
they had given shelter. The demand was refused and Philip marched ctdlca, 
against Clmlcidice. One after another the cities of the Olynthian 349 B ' c - 
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confederacy opened their gates to him; or if they refused, like 
Stagira, they were captured. 

In her jeopardy Olynthus sought an alliance with Athens, and on 
this occasion both the leaders of the Athenian Assembly and the 
advocates of a war policy found themselves in harmony. It was 
during the debates on the question of alliance that. Demosthenes 
pronounced his Olynthiac orations, which were animated by the 
same spirit as his Philippic, and were in fact Philippics. At this 
juncture the Athenians seem to have been awakened to the. neces¬ 
sity of action sufficiently to embolden Demosthenes to throw out 
the unpopular suggestion that the Thcoric Fund should be devoted 
to military purposes; and he repeats his old plea for citizen-soldiers. 
An alliance was concluded and mercenaries were dispatched to the 
Chalcidian peninsula under Chares and Charidcmus (who had left 
tlic service of Cersoblcptcs). More troops would certainly have fol¬ 
lowed, and Philip might have been placed in some embarrassment, 
especially as Cersoblept.es had rebelled. But he diverted the concern 
of Athens in another direction, and so divided her forces. He had 
long been engaged in intrigues in Euboea, and now Eretria revolted 
and drove out Plutarch, the tyrant who held the city for Athens. 
Neighbouring Clialcis, and Orcos in the north, followed the ex¬ 
ample; Euboea was in a state of revolt. It. is just possible that, if 
Athens had left Euboea alone, and concentrated all her military 
power in Chalcidicc, she might have saved Olynthus for the time. 
The division of her forces was certainly fatal; and Demosthenes de¬ 
serves great credit for opposing any interference in Euboea. But the 
Athenians would have been strong-minded indeed if they had done 
nothing to regain the neighbouring island, while they dispatched all 
their troops to succour an ally. The expedition to Euboea, which 
was now entrusted to the general Phocion, might beLter never have 
been sent; but beforehand there seemed no reason why it should not 
Bucceed. Phocion’s only exploit was to extricate himself from ft dan¬ 
gerous position at Taraynae, by winning a battle, but lie returned 
to Athens without having recovered any of the rebellious cities. The 
enemy had taken a number of prisoners, for whose ransom Athens 
had to pay fifty talents; and it was decided that there was nothing 
for it but to acknowledge the independence of Euboea, with the 
exception of Carystus, which remained loyal. 

Meanwhile Philip was pressing Olynthus hard, and urgent ap¬ 
peals were sent to Athens. This time Demosthenes had his way, and 
2000 citizen-soldiers sailed for the north. But it was too late. Olyn- 
thus was captured before they reached it; and Philip showed no 
mercy to the city which had played him false. The place was do- 
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stroyed and the inhabitants scattered in various parts of Mace¬ 
donia, some set to work as slaves in the royal domains. The other 
cities of the confederacy were practically incorporated in Mace¬ 
donia; but they still continued to exist as cities and manage their 
local affairs. There was no question of their extermination. 

Demosthenes had opposed the expedition to Euboea, and thereby 
hangs a story. He had a bitter foe in a rich man, named Meidias, 
who was a supporter of Eubulus. Their personal hostility was re¬ 
awakened in the debates over the Euhoean question, and Meidias 
seized the occasion of the great Dionysiac feast to put a public 
affront on his enemy. Demosthenes had undertaken the duty of 
supplying a chorus for his tribe, and on the day of tire performance, 
when he appeared in the sacred robe of a chorcgus, Meidias struck 
him in the face. The outrage involved contempt of a religious fes¬ 
tival, and Demosthenes instituted proceedings against his insultcr. 
The speech which he composed for the occasion contains fine scath¬ 
ing invective. The description of Meidias vulgarly displaying his 
wealth may be quoted to illustrate contemporary manners. “Where,” 
Demosthenes asks, “are his splendid outlays? For myself, I cannot 
see unless it. be in this—that he has built a mansion at Eleusis large 
enough to darken all the neighbourhood—that he keeps a pair of 
white horses from Sicyon, with which he conducts his wife to the 
mysteries or anywhere else he fancies—that he sweeps through the 
market-place with three or four lackeys all to himself, and talks 
about, his bowls and drinking-horns and saucers, loud enough to be 
heard by the passers-by.” 0 But Demosthenes consented to compro¬ 
mise the matter for a small sum before it was brought to an issue, 
and there can be little question that his consent was given from 
political motives. On the capture of Olynthus the different parties 
drew together and agreed to co-operate; and this new political com¬ 
bination rendered it necessary for Demosthenes, however reluctant, 
to patch up the feud with Meidias. 


Sect. 6. Tun Peace op Phxlocrates 

Her recent military efforts lmd exhausted the revenue of Athens; 
there was not enough money in the treasury to pay the judges their 
daily wage. Peace was clearly a necessity, and this must have been 
fully recognised by Eubulus. But there was great indignation at the 
fall of Olynthus, and the feeling that a disaster had been sustained 
was augmented by the facL that there were a considerable number 

* Translation by Professor Butcher, , 
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of Athenians among the captives. Accordingly the pressure of popu¬ 
lar opinion, which was for the moment strongly aroused against 
Philip, induced Eubulus to countenance the dispatch of envoys to 
the cities of the Peloponnesus, for the purpose of organising a na¬ 
tional resistance in Hellas against the man who had destroyed 
OlynLhus. It is probable that this measure was advocated by l )cmos- 
thenes; in later years, a national resistance to Philip was his fa¬ 
vourite idea. It was an effort foredoomed to failure, as Eubulus 
knew perfectly well; yet it served his purpose, for it protected him 
against suspicions of being secretly friendly to Philip. On this occa¬ 
sion the orator Aeschines, famous as the antagonist, of I >emoslhenes, 
first came prominently forward, lie had begun life as an usher in a 
school kept by his father, he had then been a tragic actor, and finally 
a public clerk. He was now sent to rouse the ({recks of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus against Macedonia, and he used such strong language in dis¬ 
paragement of Philip, especially at Megalopolis, that no one could 
accuse him of “philippmng.” The mere fact that envoys were sent 
to Megalopolis—whose application for help had so recently been 
rejected by Athens—is enough to cast suspicion on the whole round 
of embassies as a farce, got up to satisfy public opinion at home. 
Demosthenes, like other politicians, saw the necessity of peace and 
worked towards it. 

Philip desired two things, to conclude peace with Athens and to 
become a member of the Amphict ionic Council. Towards this sec¬ 
ond end a path was prepared by the Thebans, who along with the 
Thessalians addressed an appeal to Philip that be would undertake 
the championship of the Aniphictionic League and crush the Pho- 
cians. In Phocis itself there had recently been domestic strife; 
Phalaecus had been deposed from the generalship, but he had a 
party of his own and he held Thermopylae with the strong places 
in its neighbourhood. When it was noised abroad that Philip was 
about to march southward in answer to the Theban prayer, the 
Phocians invited Athens and Sparta to help them once again to 
hold the gates of Greece. Both Athens and Sparta again responded 
to the call; but the call hud come from the political opponents of 
Phalaecus, and he refused to admit cither Syrian or Athenian into 
the pass. Phalaecus seems to have previously assisted the enemies 
of Athens in Euboea; and statesmen at Athens might now feci some 
uneasiness, whether he would not turn traitor and surrender the 
pass to Philip. It was another reason for acquiescing in the necessity 
of making peace. 

The first overtures came from Athens. Ten Athenian envoys, and 
one representative of the Synedriou of Athenian allies, were sent to 
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Pella to negotiate terms of peace with the Macedonian king. Among 
the envoys were Pliilocratcs, who had proposed the embassy, 

Aeschines, and Demosthenes. The terms to which Philip agreed 
were that Athens and Macedon should each retain the territories of 
which they were actually in possession at the time the peace was 
concluded; the peace would be concluded when both sides had 
sworn to it. Both the allies of Macedonia and those of Athens were 
to be included, with two exceptions: Philip refused to treat with 
Halus in Thessaly—a place which he had recently attacked—or (Halon- 
with the Phocians, whom he was determined to crush. nesus.) 

By these terms, which were perfectly explicit, Athens would sur¬ 
render her old claim to Amphipolis, and on the oLlier hand Philip 
would recognise Athens as mistress of the Chersonese. The two 
exceptions which Philip made were inevitable. Ilalus indeed was a 
trifle which no one heeded; but it was an essential part of the Mace¬ 
donian policy to proceed against Phocis. To the envoys, whom the 
king charmed by his courteous hospitality at Pella, he privately 
intimated that he was far from being ill-disposed to the Phocians; 
and perhaps a few of them hoped that there was something in the 
assurance. But in truth the Athenian statesmen troubled them¬ 
selves little about Phocis; some of them, like the Theban proxenos 
Demosthenes, were more disposed to lean towards Thebes. It would 
be necessary to keep up the appearance of protecting an ally,— 
though relations witlv that ally had recently grown somewhat 
strained; but neither JBubulus nor Demosthenes would for a mo¬ 
ment have dreamed of forgoing the peace for the sake of suppox-t- 
ing Phocis against her enemies. 

There wore a few Thracian forts, belonging to Cersobleptes, p ea ce 
which Philip was anxious to capture before the peace was made; accepted 
and, when the envoys left Pella, he set out for Thrace, having given t" at awoni 
them an undertaking to respect the Chersonese, The envoys re- Athens, 
turned home bearing with them a friendly letter from Philip to the 
Athenian people, and they were followed in a few clays by three 
Macedonian delegates, appointed to receive the oaths from the 
Athenians and their allies. How important Lhis negotiation was for 
Philip is proved by the fact that two of these deputies were the two 
greatest of his subjects, Parmcnio and Antipater. On the motion of 
Philocrates, the Peace was accepted by Athens on the terms which 
Philip offered, though there were dissentient voices against the ex¬ 
clusion of Phocis and Halus; but the murmurs of the opposition 
were silenced by the plain speaking of Eubulus, who showed that if 
the terms were rejected the war must be continued. And some of the 
ambassadors disseminated the unofficial utterances of Philip, that 
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he would not. ruin the Phocians and that he would help Athens to 
win back Euboea and Oropus. The upshot was that I’hocis was not 
mentioned in the treaty; she was tacitly, not expressly, excluded. 7 

The Peace was now concluded on one side, and it remained for 
the envoys of Athens to administer the oath to Philip and his allies. 
It was to the interest of Athens that this act should be accomplished 
as speedily as possible, for Philip was entitled to make new con¬ 
quests until lie swore to the Peace, and he was actually engaged in 
making new conquests in Thrace. The same ambassadors who had 
visited Macedonia to arrange the terms of a treaty now set forth a 
second time to administer the oaths. 

Meanwhile Philip had taken the Thracian fortresses which he 
had gone to take, and had reduced Cersohleptcs to he a vassal of 
Macedonia. When he returned to Pella, he found not only the em¬ 
bassy from Athens, but envoys from many other (ireeks states also, 
awaiting his arrival with various hopes and fears. He was beginning 
to be recognised as Lhc arbiter of northern llellas. 

So far as the formal conclusion of the Peace went, there was no 
difficulty. Hut the Athenian ambassadors had received general 
powers to negotiate further with Philip, with a view to some com¬ 
mon decision on the settlement of the Phocian question and north¬ 
ern Greece. The treaty was a treaty of “peace and alliance,” and, if 
Philip could have had his way, the alliance would have become a 
bond of close friendship and co-operation. And it was in this direc¬ 
tion that Eubulus and his party were inclined cautiously to move. 
Athens might have now taken her position as joint arbitrator with 
Philip in the settlement of the Amphictionic states. Both Philip and 
Athens had a common interest in reducing lhc power of Thebes; 
and, if it was the interest of Athens that I'hocis should not be ut¬ 
terly destroyed, Philip had no special enmily against Phocis, whose 
strength was now exhausted; the Phocian “sacrilege” was a con¬ 
venient pretext to interfere and step into the place of Phocis in the 
Delphian Amphictiony. A common programme was discussed, and 
might easily have been concerted between Philip and the ambas¬ 
sadors. To treat the Phocians with clemency and to force Thebes to 
acknowledge the independence of the Boeotian cities would have 
been the basis of common action; the restoration of Plataea was 
mentioned; and while Philip promised to secure the restitution to 
Athens of Euboea and Oropus, Athens would have supported the 
admission of Macedonia into the Amphictionic Council. Aeschines 

* The express exclusion was not necessary, since Prods did not belong to the 
Athenian symmaehy or confederacy in the strict sense, and had no voice in the 
Synedrion of the Athenf n * flies, 
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was the chief mouthpiece of the counsels of Eubulus. But the proj¬ 
ect of an active alliance was opposed strenuously by Demosthenes, 
and as Demosthenes had great and daily increasing influence with 
the Athenian Assembly, it would have been unsafe for Philip to 
conclude any definite agreement with the majority of the embassy. 

The policy of Demosthenes was to abandon the Fhocians to their 
fate and to draw closer to Thebes; so that, when his city had recov¬ 
ered from her financial exhaustion, Thebes and Athens together 
might form a joint resistance to the aggrandisement of Macedonia. 

In consequence of this irreconcilable division, which broke out in 

most unseemly quarrels among the ambassadors, nothing more was 

done than the administration of the oath. The envoys accompanied 

the king into Thessaly, and at Pherae the oath was administered to 

the Thessalians, his allies. A peace was then arranged with Halon- Embassy 

nesus, and the envoys returned to Athens, leaving Philip to proceed, returns to 

on his own way. June” 8 ’ 

It now remained to be seen whether Eubulus would carry the 340 u.c. 
Assembly with him in favour of a rational policy of co-operation 
with Macedon, or would be defeated by the brilliant oratory of his 
younger rival. Philip’s course of action would depend on the deci¬ 
sion of the Assembly. 

It was a calamity for Athens that at this critical moment there 
was no strong man at the helm of the slate. The Assembly was 
swayed between the opposite counsels of Demosthenes, whose ora¬ 
tory was irresistible, and of Eubulus, whose influence had been 
paramount for the past eight years. When the ambassadors re¬ 
turned, Demosthenes lost no time in denouncing his colleagues, as 
having treacherously intrigued with Philip against the interest of 
the city. His denunciation was successful for a moment, and the 
usual vote of thanks to the embassy was withheld. But the success 
was only for a moment; Aeschines and his colleagues defended their 
policy triumphantly before the Assembly; and it was clear that the 
programme which they lmd discussed with Philip would have been 
satisfactory to the people. The Assembly decreed that the treaty of 
peace and alliance should be extended to the posterity of Philip. It 
further decreed that Athens should formally call upon the Phodans 
to surrender Ddphi to the Amphictions, and should threaten them 
with armed intervention if they declined. Demosthenes appears to 
have made no opposition to this measure against the Phodans; and 
it seemed that the policy of co-operation with Philip was about to 
be realised. 

Philip in the meantime advanced southward. The pass of Ther¬ 
mopylae was held by Phalaecus, who had been, reinforced by some 
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Lacedaemonian troops; but riutlaecus had opened secret negotia¬ 
tions with Pella some months before; and the hostile vote of the 
Athenians decided him to capitulate on condition of departing un¬ 
hindered where he would. 

Before he reached Thermopylae, Philip had addressed two friend¬ 
ly letters to Athens, inviting her to send an army to arrange the 
affairs of Phocis and Boeotia. Indisposed as the Athenian citizens 
were to leave Athens on military service, they lent ready cars to (he 
absurd terrors which Demosthenes conjured up, suggesting that 
Philip would detain their army as hostages. Accordingly lliey con¬ 
tented themselves with sending an embassy (on which Demosthenes 
declined to serve) to convey to Philip an announcement of the de¬ 
cree which they had passed against the Phocians. Thus swayed be¬ 
tween Eubulus and Demosthenes, the Athenians had done too 
much or too little. They had abandoned the Phocians, and at the 
same time they resigned the voice which they should, and could, 
have had in the political settlement of northern Greece. 

As it was clear that Philip could not trust Athens, owing to the 
attitude of Demosthenes, he was constrained to act in conjunction 
with her enemy, Thebes. The cities of western Boeotia, which had 
been held by the Phocians, were restored to the Boeotian confed¬ 
eracy. The doom of the Phocians was decided by the Amphiclionic 
Council which was now convoked. If some of the members had had 
tlicir way, all the men of military age would have been cast down a 
precipice; but Philip would not have permitted this, and the sen¬ 
tence was as mild as could have been expected. The Phocians were 
deprived of tlicir place in the Amphiclionic body; and all their cities 
(wiLh the exception of Abac) were broken up into villages, so that 
they might not again be a danger to Delphi. They were obliged to 
undertake to pay back, by instalments of sixty talents a year, the 
value of the treasures which they had taken from the sanctuary. 
The Lacedaemonians were also punished for the support which they 
had given to Phocis, by being disqualified to return cither of the 
members who represented the Dorian vote. The place which Phocis 
vacated in the Council was transferred to Macedonia, in recognition 
of Philip’s services in expelling the desecrators of the temple. 

The Athenian declaration against Phocis exempted Athens from 
the penalty which was inflicted on Sparta at this Amphictionic 
meeting. But this was small comfort, and when the Athenians real¬ 
ised that they had gained nothing and that Thebes had gained all 
she wanted, they felt with indignation that the statesmanship of 
their city had been unskilful. The futility of their policy had been 
mainly due to Demosthenes, who had done all in his power to 
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thwart. Eubulus; and he now seized the occasion to discredit that 
statesman and his party. He encouraged his fellow-countrymen in 
the unreasonable tear that Philip would invade Attica, and the 
panic was so great that they brought their families and movable 
property from the country into the city. The fear was soon dispelled 
by a letter from Philip himself; but Demosthenes had succeeded in 
creating a profound distrust of Philip, and there was soon an oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing this feeling. 

An occasion offered itself to Philip almost immediately to display 
publicly to the assembled Greek world the position of leadership 
which he had thus won. It so happened that the celebration of the Pythian 
Pythian games fell in the year of the Peace. It will be remembered ®“? ies » 
how the despot of Pherae, when he had made himself ruler of Thes- Philip* 3 ' 
saly, was about to come down to Delphi and assume the presidency president, 
of the Pythian feast, when he was cut down by assassins. The ambi¬ 
tions and plans of Pherae had passed to Pella, and Greece, which 
had dreaded the claims of the Thessalian tyrant, had now to bend 
the knee before the Macedonian king. Athens sulked; she sent no 
deputy to the Ampliictionic meeting which elected Philip president 
for the festival, no delegates to the festival itself. This marked omis¬ 
sion was a protest against the admission of Macedonia to the Am- 
phiclionic League, and Philip understood it as such. But he did not 
wish to quarrel with Athens; he hoped ultimately to gain her good¬ 
will; and instead of marching into Attica, whither his Thessalian 
and 'Theban friends would have only too gladly followed him, he 
contented himself with sending an embassy to notify to the Athe¬ 
nian people the vote which made him a member of the Amphictiony 
and to invite them to concur. The invitation was in fact an ulti¬ 
matum. Eubulus and his party had lost their influence in the out- Inconsist- 
1 mint of anti-Macedonian feeling which Demosthenes had succeeded “^' of 
in stirring up. But the current had gone too far, and Demosthenes cna ‘ 
had some difficulty in allaying the spirits which he had conjured up. ^emo- > 
The Assembly was ready, on the slightest encouragement, to refuse speechoa 
its concurrence to the Ampliictionic decree, and Demosthenes was the Peace, 
forced to save the city from the results of his own agitation by show¬ 
ing that it would ho foolish and absurd “to go to war now for the 
shadow at Delphi.” Rarely had Athens been placed in such an un¬ 
dignified posture—a plight for which she had to thank the brilliant 
orator whom a malignant fate had sent to guide her on a futile path. 

From this time forward Demosthenes was the most influential of 
her counsellors. 

Neither Demosthenes, the eloquent speaker, nor Eubulus, the 
able financier, saw far into the future, The only man of the day pen* 
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The haps who grasped the situation in its ecumenical aspect, who dcs- 

Hfg* cried, as it were from without, the place of Macedonia in Greece 

and*Core- and the place of Greece in the world, was the nonagenarian Iso- 

sight of crates. He had never ventured to raise his voice in the din of party 

Isocra es. j- )0 [icics; he had kept his garments unspotted from the defilement of 

public life; and when lie condescended to give political advice to 
Greece, it was easy for the second-rate statesman as well as the 
party hack to laugh at a mere man of study stepping into a field 
where lie had no practical experience. But Isocrates discerned the 
drift of events, where the orators who madly declaimed in the Pnyx 
were at fault; and the view which he took of the situation after the 
conclusion of the Peace of Philocrates simply anticipated the de¬ 
crees of history. He explained his view in an open letter to king 
Philip. He had, long since, seen the endless futility of perpetuating 
that international system of Greece which existed within the mem¬ 
ory of men: a number of small sovereign states, which ought by 
virtue of all they hod in common to form a single nation, divided 
and constantly at feud. The time had come, he thought, to unite 
Greece, now that there had arisen a man who had the brains, the 
power, and the gold to become the central pivot of the union. 
Sovereign and independent the city states would of course remain; 
but they might be drawn together into one fold by a common hope 
and allegiance) to a common leader. And under such a leader as 
Philip there was a great programme for Greece; and not a mere 
programme of ambition, undertaken for the sake of something to 
do, but an enterprise which was urgently needed to meet a pressing 
social danger. We have already seen how Greece was flooded for 
many years past with a superfluous population who went about as 
armed rovers, attached to no city, hiring themselves out to any 
state that needed fighting men, a constant menace to society. A 
new country to colonise was the only remedy for this overflow of 
Greece, as Isocrates recognised. And the now country must be wou 
from the barbarian. The time had come for Hellas to take tho offen¬ 
sive against Persia, and the task appointed for Philip was to load 
forth the hosts of Hellas on this splendid enterprise. H ho did not 
destroy the wholo empire of the Great King, he might at least annex 
Asia Minor “from Cilicia to Sinope” to the Hellenic world and ap¬ 
propriate it to the needs of the Hellenic folk. 

Ten years later the fulfilment of this task which Isocrates laid 
upon Philip was begun, not indeed by Philip himself, but by his 
successor. We shall see In due time how the fulfilment suipassed the 
utmost hopes of the Athenian speculator. But it is fair to note how 
justly Isocrates had discerned die signs of the times and the tend- 
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ency of history. He saw that the inveterate quarrel between Europe 
and Asia, which had existed since the “Trojan war,” was the great 
abiding fact; he foresaw that it must soon come to an issue; and 
throughout the later part of his long life he was always watching 
for the inevitable day. The expedition of Cyrus and the campaign 
of Agesilaus were foreshadowings of that day; and it had seemed 
for a moment that Jason of I’herae was chosen to be the successor 
of Agamemnon and Cimon. Now the day had come at last; the 
choice of destiny had fallen upon the man of Macedonia. And 
Isocrates knew that this expansion of Greece would meet Greece’s 
chief practical need. It is instructive to contrast his sane and prac¬ 
tical view of the situation of Greece with the chimerical conservat¬ 
ism of some of his contemporaries. This conservatism, to which the 
orator Demosthenes gave a most noble expression, was founded on 
the delusion that the Athens of his clay could be converted by his 
own eloquence and influence into the form and feature of the Peri- 
clean city. That was a delusion which took no account of the change 
which events had wrought in the Athenian character; it was a noble 
delusion which could have misled no great statesman or hard- 
headed thinker. It did not mislead Isocrates; he appreciated the 
trend of history, and saw the expansion of Greece, to which tho 
world was moving. 

Sect. 7 , Interval op Peace and Preparations por War 
(34<5-i n.C.) 

Having gained for Macedonia the coveted place in the religious 
league of Greece, Philip spent the next year or two in improving his 
small navy, in settling the administration of Thessaly, and in ac¬ 
quiring influence in the Peloponnesus. It may fairly be said that 
Thessaly was now joined to Macedonia by a personal union. The 
Thessalian cities elected the Macedonian king as their archon —the 
old name of tagus with its Pheraean associations was avoided,—and 
he set. four governors over the four groat divisions of the country. 
South of the Corinthian Isthmus, Philip adopted the old policy of 
Thebes, offering friendship to those states which needed a friend to 
stand by them against Sparta. His negotiations gained him the 
adhesion of Mcssenia and Megalopolis, Elis and Argos. In Megalo¬ 
polis they set up a bronze statue of Philip, while Argos had a special 
tie with Macedon, since she claimed to be the original home of the 
Macedonian kings. 

Nor did Philip yet despair of achieving his chief aim, the concilia¬ 
tion of A*hen e . No one knew how to bribe better than he, and we 
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may be sure that lie gave gold without stint to his Athenian sup¬ 
porters. The Athenians naturally preferred peace to war; and the 
political party which was favourable to friendly relations with 
P hili p was still strong and might at any moment regain its power. 
The influence of the veteran Kubulus, who seems to have with¬ 
drawn somewhat from public affairs, was on that side; there were 
Aeschines and Philocrates who had been active in the negotiation of 
the Peace; and there was the incorruptible soldier Phocion, who was 
a remarkable figure at Athens, although he had no pretensions to 
eminence cither as a soldier or as a statesman. He was marked 
among his contemporaries as an honest man, superior to all tempta¬ 
tions of money; and, as the Athenians always prized this super¬ 
human integrity which few of them attempted to practise, they 
elected him forty-five times as strategos, though in military capac¬ 
ity he was no more than a respectable sergeant. But his strong com¬ 
mon sense, which was impervious to oratory, and his exceptional 
probity made him an useful member of his party. 

There was one man in Athena who was firmly resolved that the 
peace should be no abiding peace, but a mere interval preparatory 
to war. Demosthenes, supported by Hypcroides, Lyeurgus, and 
others, spent the time in inflaming the wrath of his countrymen 
against Philip and in seeking to ruin his political antagonists. These 
years are therefore marked by a great struggle between the parties 
of war and peace; the influence of Demosthenes being most often 
in the ascendency and ultimately emerging victorious. 

After Philip’s installation in tlie Amphiclionic Council, Demo¬ 
sthenes lost no lime in striking a blow at his opponents. He brought 
an impeachment against Aeschines for receiving bribes from the 
Macedonian king and betraying the interests of Athens in the ne¬ 
gotiations which preceded the Peace. Men’s minds were irritated by 
the triumph of Thebes, and Demosthenes might have succeeded in 
inducing them to make Aeschines a scapegoat., if he had not com¬ 
mitted a fatal mistake. He associated with himself in the prosecu¬ 
tion a certain Timarchus, whoso early life had been devoted to vices 
which disqualified him from the rights of a citizen; and thus 
Aeschines easily parried the stroke by bringing an action against 
Tinmrchus and submitting his private lifo to an annihilating ex- 
posua-e. The case of Demosthenes was thereby discredited, and he 
was obliged to lot it drop for the time. 

A year or so later wc find Demosthenes going forth on a mission 
to the cities of the Peloponnesus, to counteract by his oratory the 
influence of Philip. But his oratory roused no echoes, and Philip had 
good reason to complain of invectives which could hardly bo justi- 
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lied from the lips of the representative of a power which was at 
peace and in alliance with Macedonia. An embassy came from P ella 
to remonstrate with the Athenians on their obstinate misconstruc¬ 
tion of Macedonian motives, and Demosthenes seized the occasion The 
to deliver one of his uncompromising anti-Macedonian harangues. Second 
The basis of his reasoning in this Philippic, and in the political Philippic, 
speeches which followed it during the next few years, is the propo¬ 
sition that Philip desired and purposed to destroy Athens. It was a 
proposition of which he had no valid proof; and it was actually un¬ 
true, as the sequel showed. 

We are not told what answer Athens sent to Pella, but it would 
seem that she complained of the terms of the recent Peace as unfair, 
and specially mentioned her right to Halus. This island off the coast min* 
of Thessaly, a place of no value whatever, had belonged to the Athe¬ 
nian Confederacy, but it had been seized by pirates, and the pirates 
had been expelled by Thilip’s soldiers. Philip sent an embassy with 
a courteous message, requesting Athens to propose emendations in 
the terms of the Peace, and offering to give her Halounesus. But 
the place was of so little consequence to Athens or any one, that it 
served as an excellent pretext for diplomatic wrangling, and Demo¬ 
sthenes could persuade the people to refuse Halonnesus as it was 
offered, and demand that it should not be “given” but “given 
back.” Besides the “restoration” of this worthless island, Athens 
made the proposal that the basis of the Peace should be altered, and 
that each party should retain, not the territories which were actu¬ 
ally in its possession when the treaty was concluded, but the terri¬ 
tories which lawfully belonged to it. This proposal was preposter¬ 
ous; no peace can be made on a basis that leaves open all the de¬ 
bated questions which it is the object of the treaty to settle. Athens 
also complained of the Thracian fortresses which Philip captured 
and retained after the negotiation had begun. On this question 
Philip was legally in the right, but he oifered to submit the matter 
to arbitration. Athens refused the offer on the plea that suitable 
arbiters could not be found. She thus showed that she was not in 
earnest; her objection was as frivolous as her proposal. Demosthenes 
was responsible for the attitude of the city, and his intention was to 
keep up the friction with Macedonia and prevent any conciliation. 

The ascendency which Demosthenes and his fellows had now won impeacb* 
cmboldcned them to make a grand attack upon their political op- and 
ponents, and thereby deal Philip a sensible blow. Hypereides pg^. 
brought an accusation of treachery against Philocrates, whose name crates, 
was especially associated with the Peace, and so formidable did the 343 ** 
prospect of the trial seem, in the present state of popular opinion, 
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that Philocrates flee], ancl he was condemned to death for contempt 
of court. Encouraged by this success, Demosthenes again took up 
his indictment against Aeschines, but Aeschines stood his ground; 
and one of the most famous political trials of antiquity was wit¬ 
nessed by Lhe Athenian public. We can still hear the Iwo rivals 
scurrilously reviling each other and vying to deceive the judges; for 
they published their speeches after the trial, to instruct and perplex 
posterity. It is in these documents, burning with the passions ol 
political hatred, that the modern historian, picking his doubtful 
way through lies and distortions of fact, has to discover the course 
of the negotiations which led to the Peace of Philocrates. 

The speech of Demosthenes, in particular, is a triumph in the art 
of sophistry. No politician ever knew better than he how short is the 
memory of ordinary men for the political events which they have 
themselves watched and even helped to shape by their votes and 
opinions; and none over traded more audaciously on this weakness 
of human nature. Hardly four brief years bad passed since the 
Peace was made, and Demosthenes, confident that his audience will 
remember nothing accurately, ventures lightly to falsify facts which 
had so lately been notorious in the streets of Athens. Disclaiming 
all responsibility for a peace which he had himself worked hard l<> 
bring about but now seeks to discredit, he discovers that the Pho- 
cians were basely abandoned and imputes their fate to Aeschines. 
Against Aeschines there was in fact no case; the charge of receiving 
bribes from Philip was not supported by any actual evidence. The 
reply of Aeschines, which as an oratorical achievement is not in¬ 
ferior to that of his accuser, rings less falsely. Eulmlus and Phocion, 
men of the highest character, supported Aeschines, buL the public 
feeling was so hostile to Philip at this juncture, that the defendant 
barely escaped. 

That Aeschines and many others of his party received money 
from Philip we may well believe—though the reiterations of Demo¬ 
sthenes are no evidence. But to receive money from Philip was one 
thing and to betray the interests of Athens was another. It must he 
proved that a politician had sacrificed tire manifest good of his 
country, or deserted his own political convictions, for a sackful of 
silver or gold, before ho could be considered unconditionally a 
traitor. Public opinion in Greece thought no worse of a man for 
accepting a few talents from foreigners who were pleased with his 
policy; although those few public men- Demosthenes was not 
among them—who made it a rule never to accept an obol In con¬ 
nexion with any political transaction were respected as beings of 
superhuman virtue. Philip, who unlocked many a city by golden 
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keys, was doubtless generous to the party whose programme was 
identical with his own interests; and it may be that Aeschines and 
others, who were not in affluent circumstances, would have been 
unable to devote themselves to public affairs if the king had not 
lined their wallets with gold. 

Meanwhile Philip was seeking influence and intriguing in the Alliances 
countries which lay on either side of Attica,—in Megara on the o£ Athens 
west, and Euboea on the north-cast. An attempt at a revolution in M^ ara 
Megara was defeated, and the city allied itself with its neighbour and 
anti old enemy Athens. But in Euboea the movements supported by Chalcis, 
Macedonia were more successful. Both in Erctria and hi Oreus pfitio- ° 
oligarchies were established, really dependent on Philip. But in Macc- 
Chaleis, which from it s st rategie position was of greater importance, ., 

the democracy held its ground, and sought an equal alliance with in 
Athens, to which Athens gladly consented. Kuboea. 

Events in another quarter of Greece now caused a number of 
lessor Greek states to rally round Athens, and so bring within the 
field of near possibilities a league such as it was the dream of Demo¬ 
sthenes to form against Macedonia. By his marriage with an Epirot Philip in 
princess, it naturally devolved upon Philip to intervene in the 
st ruggles for the Epirot throne which followed her father's death. 

Ho espoused the cause of her brother Alexander against her uncle 
Arybbas, marched into the country, and established Alexander in 
the sovereignty. Epirus would now become dependent on Mace¬ 
donia, and Philip saw in it a road to the Corinthian Gulf and a 
means of reaching Greece on the western side. His first step was to 
annex the region of Cassopia (between the rivers Acheron and 
Ovopus) to the Epirote league of which his brother-in-law was head; 
and his eyes were then cast upon Arabmcia, which stood as a barrier 
to the southward expansion of Epirus. But the place which he de¬ 
sired above all was doubtless Naupactus, the key to the Corinthian 
Gulf, now in the hands of the Achacans. For compassing his schemes 
in this quarter his natural allies were the Actolians. They too cov¬ 
eted Naupactus and would, have held it for him; and they were the 
enemies of the Ambraciots and Acornanians, whom he hoped to 
render dependent on Epirus. The evident designs of Philip alarmed 
all these peoples, and not only Ambvacia, Acarnania, and Achaea, 
but Corcyra also, sought the alliance of Athens. 

Philip, however, judged that the time had not come for further 
advances on this side, and some recent movements of Cersobleptes 
decided him to turn now to one of the greatest tasks which were 
imposed upon the expander of Macedonia—the subjugation of 
Thrace. Since the Persians had been ,beaten out of Europe, Thrace 
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had been subject to native princes, some of whom—Teres, Sitalces, 
Cotys—we have seen ruling the whole land from the Strymon’s to 
the Danube’s mouth. IL was now to pass again under the rule of a 
foreigner, but iLs new lords were Kuropeans who would lead Thra¬ 
cian soldiers to avenge upon Asia the oriental yoke which had been 
laid upon their ancestors. Of the Thracian expedition of Philip we 
know as little as of the Thracian expedition of Darius. Unlike 
Darius, he did not cross the rivers of the north or penetrate into 
any part of Scythia, but his campaign lasted ten months, and he 
spent a winter in the field in that wintry land, suffering from sick¬ 
ness as well as from the cold. In war Philip never spared himself 
cither hardship or danger. Demosthenes in later years described his 
reckless energy, ruthless to himself, in a famous passage: "To gain 
empire and power he had an eye knocked out, his collar-bone 
broken, his arm and his leg maimed; he abandoned to fortune any 
part of his body she cared to take, so that honour and glory might 
be the portion of the rest.” 

The Thracian king was dethroned, and iris kingdom became a 
tributary province of Macedon. There is still in the land a city 
which bears Philip’s name, and is the most conspicuous memorial of 
that great and obscure campaign. Philippopolis on the Hcbrus was 
the chief of the cities which the conqueror built to maintain Mace¬ 
donian influence in Thrace. 

This conquest was not an infringement of the Peace, for Cer- 
soblcptes had not been admitted to the treaty as an ally of Athens. 
But it affected nearly and seriously the position of Athens at the 
gates of the Black Sea. The Macedonian frontier was now advanced 
to the immediate neighbourhood of the Chersonese, and Alliens had 
no longer Thracian princes to wield against Philip. The prospect did 
not escape Demosthenes, and he resolved to force on a war,— 
though both his own country and Philip were averse to hostilities. 
Accordingly he induced Athens to send a few ships and mercenaries 
under a swashbuckler named Diopeithes, to protect her interests in 
the Chersonese. There had been some disputes with Cardin touch¬ 
ing the lands of the Athenian outscttlcrs, and Diopeithes lost no 
time in attacking Cardia. Now Cardia had been expressly recog¬ 
nised as an ally of Philip in the Peace, and thus the action of 
Diopeithes was a violation of the Peace. The admiral followed up 
this aggression by invading some of Philip’s Thracian possessions, 
and Philip then remonstrated at Athens. Their admiral was so 
manifestly in the wrong that the Athenians were prepared to dis¬ 
own his conduct, but Demosthenes saved his tool and persuaded the 
people to sustain Diopeithes. He followed up his speech on the 
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Chersonese question, which scored this success, by a loud call to 
war—the harangue known as the Third Philippic. The orator’s 
thesis is that Philip, inveteratcly hostile to Athens and .-li ming at 
her destruction, is talking peace but acting war; and, when all the 
king’s acts have been construed in this light, the perfectly sound 
conclusion is drawn that Athens should act at once. The prop osals 
of Demosthenes are to make military preparations, to send forces 
to the Chersonese, and to organise an Hellenic league a gains t “the 
Macedonian wretch.” 

Envoys were sent here and there to raise the alarm. Demosthenes Demo- 
himself proceeded to the Propontis and succeeded in detaching stliencsat 
Byzantium and Pcrinthus from the Macedonian alliance. At the «^ n " 
same l ime Athenian troops were sent into Euboea; the governments 341 n.c. 
in Oreus and Erctria were overthrown, and these cities joined an The . 
independent Eubocic league, of which the Synod met at Chalcis. yedera- 
Tho island was thus liberated, from Maccdon without becoming de- tion, 
pendent on Athens. 341 B,c - 

All these acts of hostility were committed without an overt 
breach of the Peace between Athens and Philip. But the secession of 
Pcrinthus and Byzantium was a blow which Philip was not pre¬ 
pared to take with equanimity. When he had settled his Thracian Philip lays 
province, lie began the siege of Perinthus by land and sea. There ® ie e c to 
was an Athenian squadron in the Hellespont which barred the pas- 3 4 ob.c. US ’ 
sago of the Macedonian fleet, but Philip caused a diversion by send¬ 
ing laud troops into the Chersonese, and by this stratagem got his 
ships successfully through. The siege of Perinthus marks, for eastern 
Greece, the beginning of those new developments of the art of be¬ 
sieging, which in Sicily had long since been practised with success. 

But all the engines and rams, the towers and the mines of Philip 
failed to lake Pcrinthus on its steep peninsular cliff. His blockade 
on the seaside was inefficient, and the besieged were furnished with 
stores and men from Byzantium. The Athenians wore still holding 
aloof. They had addressed a remonstrance to Philip for violating the 
Chersonese and capturing some of their cruisers. Philip replied by 
a letter in which he rehearsed numerous acts of Athenian hostility 
to himself. But the decisive moment came when the king suddenly then to 
raised the siege of Perinthus and marched against Byzantium, hop- 
ing to capture it by the unexpectedness of his attack. Athens could 
no longer hold aloof when the key of the Bosphorus was in peril. 

The marble tablet on which the Peace was inscribed was pulled 
down; it was openly war at last A squadron under Chares was sent 
to help Byzantium, and Bhocion presently followed with a second 
fleet. Other help hod come from Rhodes and Chios, and Philip was 
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compelled to withdraw into Thrace, baffled in both his undertak¬ 
ings. It was the first triumph of Demosthenes over the arch-foe, and 
he received a public vote of thanks from the Athenian people. 

Hut one wonders that the naval power of Athens had not made 
itself more immediately and elfoctively felt. The Macedonian licet 
was insignificant; it could inflict, damage on merchant-vessels or 
raid a coast, hut it had no hold on Ihc sea. The Athenian navy was 
300 strong and controlled the northern Aegean; and yet it seems 
that in these critical years there was no permanent squadron of any 
strength stationed in the. Hellespont. Naval affairs had been by no 
means neglected. Eubulus had seen to the building of new ship- 
sheds and had begun the construction of a magnificent arsenal, close 
to the harbour of Zen, for the storage of the sails and rigging and 
tackle of the ships of war. But these luxuries were vain, if the ships 
themselves were not efficient, and the group-system on which the 
ships were furnished worked badly. Demosthenes had long ago de¬ 
sired to reform this system, which had been in force for seventeen 
years. The 1200 richest citizens were liable to lire hierarchy-- each 
trireme being charged on a small group, of which each member con¬ 
tributed the same proportion of the expense. If a large number of 
ships were required, the group might consist of five persons; if a 
small, of fifteen. This system bore hardly on the poorer members of 
the partnership, who had to pay the same amount as the richer, and 
some were ruined by the burden. But the great mischief was that 
these poorer members were often unable to pay their quota in time 
and consequently the completion of the triremes was delayed. The 
influence of Demosthenes was now so enormous that he was able, 
in the face of bitter opposition from the wealthy class, <0 introduce 
a new law, by which the cost of furnishing the ships should fall on 
each citizen in proportion to his property. Thus a citizen whose 
property was rated as exceeding thirty talents, would henceforward, 
instead of having to pay one-fifth or perhaps onc-lifteenth of the 
cost of a single trireme, be obliged to furnish three triremes and a 
boat. 

So popular was Demosthenes, by the successes of Euboea and 
Byzantium, that he was ablo to accomplish a still greater feat. 
Years before he had cautiously hinted at the expediency of devoting 
the Festival Fund to military purposes; he now persuaded the 
Athenians to adopt this highly disagreeable measure. The building 
of the arsenal and ship-sheds was interrupted also, in order to save 
the expenses. 

Philip in the meantime had again withdrawn into the wilds of 
Thrace, The Scythians near the mouth of the Danube had rebelled, 
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and he crossed the Balkan range to crush them. In returning to 
Macedon through the land of the Triballi, in the centre of the pen¬ 
insula, he had some sore mountain warfare and was severely- 
wounded in the leg. But Thrace was now safe, and he was free to 
deal with Greece. 


Sect. 8. Battle oj? Cuaeronea 

Philip had no longer the slightest prospect of realising the hope, 
which he had cherished both before and after the Peace of Philo- 
crates, of establishing friendly relations with Athens. The influence 
of the irreconcilable orator was now triumphant; through the per¬ 
sistent agitation of Demosthenes, coldness and quarrelling had 
issued in war; and Macedonia had received a distinct check. There 
was nothing for it now but to accept the war and bring the Mace¬ 
donian cavalry into play. There were two points where Alliens 
could be attacked effectively, at the gates of her own city, and at 
the gates of her granary in the Euxine. But a land-power like Mace¬ 
donia could not operate effectively in the Propontis, unless aided 
by allies which possessed an effective navy; and Philip had experi¬ 
enced the truth of this when he laid siege to Perinthus and Byzan¬ 
tium. And in that quarter he had now to reckon not only with the 
ALhcnian sea-power but with the small navies of the AsiaLic islands, 
.Rhodes, Cos, and Chios, which had recently come to the rescue of 
the menaced cities. For these island states calculated that, if Philip 
won control of the passage between the two continents, he would 
not only tax their trade, but would soon cross over to the conquest 
of Asia Minor, and their fleets would then be appropriated to form 
the nucleus of a Macedonian navy. Now that Athens had been 
awakened from her slumbers, it was abundantly evident that the 
only place where Macedonia could inflict upon her a decisive blow 
was Attica. 

On her side Athens had lightly engaged in a war, for which she 
had not either fully counted the cost or meditated an adequate pro¬ 
gramme. In truth the Athenians had no craving for the war; and 
they were not driven to it by an imperious necessity, or urged by an 
irresistible instinct, or persuaded by a rational conviction of its ex¬ 
pediency. The persistent and crafty agitation of Demosthenes and 
his party had drawn them on step by step; their natural feeling of 
irritation at the rise of a new great power in the north had been 
sedulously fed and fostered by that eloquent orator and his friends, 
till it had grown into an unreasoning hatred of the Macedonian 
king, whose character, aims, and resources were totally misrepre- 
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sentcd. But now that war was declared, what was to be the plan of 
acLion? Athens had not even an able general who could make an 
effective combination. She controlled the sea, and il was something 
that Euboea had shaken off the Macedonian intluence. In Chalcis, 
Athens had a point of vantage against Boeolia, and from Orcus she 
could raid the Thessalian coast and operate in the bay of Pagasae. 
But when Philip advanced southward, and passed Thermopylae, 
which was in his hands, the Athenian superiority at sea was of no 
use, for his communications were independent of the sea. There was 
no means of offering serious opposition if he marched on Attica; 
and the citizens were hardly likely at the bidding of Demosthenes 
to ascend their ships as they had done at the bidding of Tliemisto- 
clcs. If events fell out according to the only probable forecast which 
could be made—on the assumption of Demosthenes that the inva 
sioti of Attica and ruin of Athens were the supreme objects of Philip 
—tire Athenians had to look forward to the devastation of their 
country and the siege of their city. How was this peril to he met? 
They were practically isolated; for they had no strong continental 
power to support them; what could Megtu-ians or Corinthians, 
Ambraciots or Achacans, do for them against the host of Philip and 
his allies? “Ah, if we were only islanders 1 ” many an Athenian must 
havo murmured in these critical years. It was the calamity of 
Athens, as it has been the calamity of Holland, tluit she was solidly 
attached to the continent. Now that the crisis approaches nearer, it 
Is borne in upon us more and more how improvident I he policy of 
Athens had been. If she had accepted Macedonian friendship and 
kept a strong naval force permanently in the Propontis, assuring 
herself of undisputed control of her own element, she would have 
been perfectly safe. The constant presence of a powerful fleet be¬ 
longing to a predominant naval state may be in itself a strategic 
success equivalent to a series of victories. But, though we have 
almost no notices of the movements of the Athenian galleys at this 
time, wo cannot help suspecting that the naval power of Athens was 
inefficiently handled. 

Demosthenes had never had a free hand until the siege of Byzan¬ 
tium; till then, he could do little more than agitate. When at length 
he became in the full sense of the word the director of Athenian 
policy, his energy and skill were amazing. But wc cannot help ask¬ 
ing with what hopes he was prepared to undertake the responsibility 
of bringing an invader into his country and a besieger to the walls 
of his city. The answer is that lie rested his hope on a single chance. 
From the'beginning of his public career Demosthenes had a strong 
leaning to Thebes; it has been already mentioned that he was 
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Theban proxenos at Athens. This was a predilection which it be¬ 
hoved him to be very careful of airing; for the general feeling in his 
city was unfriendly to Thebes. The rhetorical tears which Demo¬ 
sthenes shed over the fate of the Phocians were not inconsistent 
with his attachment to the enemies of Phocis; for he never raised 
his voice for the victims of Theban hatred until their doom was 
accomplished. The aim of his policy was to unite Athens in alliance 
with Thebes. It was a difficult and doubtful game. Could Thebes be 
induced to turn against her Macedonian ally, who had recently 
secured fox her the full supremacy of llocolia, and who, she might 
reasonably reckon, would continue to support her as an useful 
neighbour to Attica? On this chance, and a poor chance it seemed, 
rested the desperate policy of Demosthenes. Tf Thebes joined Philip, 
or even gave him a free passage through Bocotia, the fate of Attica 
was sealed. But if she could be brought to desert him, her well- 
trained troops, joined with those of Athens, might successfully op¬ 
pose his invasion. 

The invasion was not long delayed; and it came about in a curious Meeting: 
way. During the recent Sacred War, the Athenians had burnished 
anew and set up again in the sanctuary of Delphi the donative ct i 0 iiic 
which they had dedicated after the victory of Plataea, being gold Council, 
shields with the inscription, “From the spoils of Persians and The- 
bans, who fought together against the Greeks.” Such a re-dedica¬ 
tion, while Delphi was in the hands of the Phoeians, who had been 
condemned as sacrilegious robbers, might be regarded as an offence 
against religion; at all events, the Thebans and their friends had an 
excellent pretext to revenge themselves on Athens for that most 
offensive inscription, which had perpetuated the shame of Thebes 
for a century and a half. The Thebans themselves did not come for¬ 
ward, but their friends of the Locrian Amphissa arranged to accuse 
the Athenians at the autumn session of the Amphictionic Council 
and propose a fine of fifty talents. At this session Aeschines was one speech of 
of the Athenian deputies and he discovered the movement which Aeschines, 
was afoot against his city. He was an able man and he forestalled J^torts 
the blow by dealing another. The men who had been incited to sacrilege 
charge Athens with sacrilege had been themselves guilty of a sacri- £ocrians 
lege far more enormous. They had cultivated part of the accursed 
field which had once been the land of Crisa. Aeschines arose in the 
assembly and, in an impressive and convincing speech which carried 
nis audience with him, called upon the Amphictions to punish the 
men who had wrought this impious act. On the morrow at break of 
day the Amphictions and the Delphians, armed with pickaxes, 
marched down the MU to lav waste the places which had been un- 
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lawfully cultivated, and, as they did so, were assaulted by the 
Amphissians, whose city is visible from the plain. The Council then 
resolved to hold a special meeting til Thermopylae, in order to con¬ 
sult on measures for the punishment of the Locrians, who, to their 
former crime, had added the offence of violating the persons of the 
Anipliictionic dqml ies. 

By this promptness and eloquence the Athenian orator had se¬ 
cured a great triumph. He had completely turned the tables on the 
enemies, Amphissa and Thebes, who must have been prepared to 
declare an Amphiclionic war against Athens, in case she declined, 
as she certainly would have done, to pay I he fine. They calculated 
of course on the support of Philip of Macedon. But it. was now for 
Athens to take the lead in it sacred war against Amphissa; and it 
was a favourable opportunity for her to make jieace with Philip— 
so that the combination should be Philip and Athens against 
Thebes, instead of Philip and Tliebes against Alliens. IT was not to 
be expected that this advantage which Aeschines had gained would 
be welcome to Demosthenes; for it was the objecl of Demosthenes 
to avoid an embroilment with Thebes. Accordingly he persuaded 
the people to send no deputies to the special Amphictionic meeting 
and take no part in the proceedings against Amphissa. lie up¬ 
braided Aeschines with trying to “bring an Amphiclionic war into 
Attica”; a strange taunt to the man who had prevented the decla¬ 
ration of an Amphictionic war against Alliens. 

Thus, although the attack upon Athens must have been prepared 
at Theban instigation, the incident was converted, through the pol¬ 
icy of Demosthenes, into a means of bringing Athens and Thebes 
closer together. Athens and Tliebes alike abstained from attending 
the special meeting. The Amphictions, in accordance with t he de¬ 
cisions of that meeting, marched against the Amphissians, but were 
not strong enough to impose the penalties which had been decreed. 
Accordingly, at tire next aufumn session, they determined to invite 
Philip to come down once more to be leader in a sacred war. 

Philip did not delay a moment. An Amphictionic war, from which 
botli Athens and Thebes held aloof, was a matter which needed 
prompt attention. When he reached Thermopylae, he probably sent 
on, by the mountain road which passes through Doris to Amphissa. 
a small force to occupy Cytinion, the chief town on that road. Ad¬ 
vancing himself through the defile of Thermopylae into northern 
Phocis, he seized and refortified the dismantled city of Elatoa, The 
purpose of this action Was to protect himself in the rear against 
Boootia, and preserve his communications with Thermopylae, while 
he was operating against Amphissa. But while ho halted at Elatoa, 
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he sent ambassadors to explore the intentions of Thebes. He de¬ 
clared that he intended to invade Attica, and called upon the 
Thebans to join him in the invasion, or, if they would not do this, 
to give his army a free passage through Boeotia. This was a diplo¬ 
matic method of forcing Thebes to declare herself; it does not prove 
that Philip had any serious intention of marching a gains t Attica, 
and his IaLer conduct seems to show that he did not contemplate 
such a step. 

But in Athens, when the news came that the Macedonian army 
was at Elatca, the folk fell into extreme panic and alarm. It would 
seem that Philip’s rapid movements had brought him into central 
Greece far sooner than was expected; and the news of his arrival, 
which must have been transmitted by way of Thebes, was accom¬ 
panied by the rumour that he was about to march on Athens. And 
thus the Athenians in their fright connected the seizure of Elatea 
with the supposed design against themselves, although Elatca had 
no closer connexion than the pass of Thermopylae with an attack on 
Athens. For a night and a day the city was filled with consterna¬ 
tion, and these anxious hours have become famous in history 
through the genius of the orator Demosthenes, who in later years 
recalled to the people the scene and their own emotions by a pic¬ 
turesque description which no orator has surpassed. 

On the advice of Demosthenes, the Athenians dispatched ten en¬ 
voys to Thebes; everything depended on detaching Thebes from the 
Macedonian alliance. And it seemed at least possible that this migh t 
be effected. For, though there were probably few in Thebes who 
were inclined to be friendly to Athens, there was a party of some 
weight which was distinctly hostile to Macedonia. Moreover, there 
was a feeling of soreness against Philip for having seized Nicaea, 
close to Thermopylae, and replaced its Theban garrison by Thes¬ 
salians. The envoys, of whom Demosthenes was one, were in¬ 
structed to make concessions and exact none. 

The ambassadors of Athens and Maccdon met in the Boeotian 
capital, and their messages were heard in turn by the Theban as¬ 
sembly. It would be too much to say that the fate of Greece de¬ 
pended on the deliberations of this assembly, but it is the mere 
truth that the Theban vote not only decided the doom of Thebes 
itself, but determined Lite shape of the great event to which Greece 
had been irresistibly moving. 

In considering the situation which the rise of Maccdon had cre¬ 
ated we have hitherto stood in Pella or in Athens; we must now for 
a moment take our point of view at Thebes. The inveterate rivalry 
and ever-smouldering hate which existed between Thebes and 
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Athens was a strong motive inducing Thebes to embrace an oppor¬ 
tunity for lendcring Athens harmless. But it would require no great 
foresight to see that, by weakening her old rival, Thebes would 
gravely endanger her own position. So long as Philip had a strong 
Athens to reckon with, it behoved him to treat Thebes with respect, 
but, if Athens were reduced to nothingness, Thebes would be abso¬ 
lutely in his power, and probably his first step would be to free the 
cities of Boeotia from her domination. To put il shortly, the inde¬ 
pendent attitude which Thebes had hitherto been able l.o maintain 
towards her friend Macedonia depended on the integrity of Athens. 
Thus the positions of Thebes and Athens were remarkably different. 
While Athena could with impunity stand alone, as Philip’s enemy, 
when Thebes was Philip’s friend, Thebes could not safely be Philip’s 
friend unless Athens were his enemy. The reason of this difference 
was Unit Athens was a sea-power. 

To a Theban statesman then, possessing any foresight, the sub¬ 
jugation of Athens would have been feared as the prelude to the de¬ 
pression of Thebes; and it. would have seemed wiser to join in a 
common resistance to Philip. This sound reasoning was quickened 
by the eloquence of Demosthenes and the offers of Athena. The 
Athenians were ready to pay two-thirds of the expenses of the war; 
they abandoned tlicir claim to Oropus, and they recognised the 
Boeotian dominion of Thebes—a dominion which they had always 
condemned before as an outrage on the rights of free communities. 
But professing now, through the mouth of Demosthenes, to be the 
champion of Hellenic liberty, Athens scrupled little to sacrifice the 
liberties of a few Boeotian cities. By these concessions she secured 
the alliance of Thebes, and Demosthenes won the greatest diplo¬ 
matic success that lie bad yet achieved—the consummation to 
which his policy had been directed for many years. 

The first concern of Philip was to do the work which the Amphi- 
ctions had summoned him to perform; but he is completely lost to 
our sight in this campaign. We only know that the allies followed 
him, into Phocis and gained some advantages in two engagements, 
but that he ultimately captured not only Ampbissa, cutting up a 
force of mercenaries that Athens had sent thither, but also Nau- 
pactns, thus gaining a point of vantage against the Peloponnesus. 
Pie then turned back to carry the war into Boeotia, and when he 
entered the great western gate of that Country close to Chacrotiea, 
he found the army of the allies guarding the way to Thebes, and 
prepared to give him battle. He had 30,000 foot soldiers and aooo 
horse, perhaps slightly outnumbering his foes. 

Tlioir line extended over about three and a half miles, the left 
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wing resting on Chaeronea and the right on the river Ce phis ua. The Battle of 
Theban hoplites, with the Sacred Band in front, under the com- 
mand of Theagenes, did not occupy the left wing, as when Epami- August 
nondas led them to victory at Leuctra and at Mautinea, but were (Meta- 
assigned the right, which was esteemed the post of honour. In the 
centre were ranged the troops of the lesser allies, Achaeans, Corin- m.c. 
thians, Pliocians, and others, whom Demosthenes boasted of hav¬ 
ing rallied to the cause of Hellenic liberty. On the left stood the 
Athenians under three generals, Chares, Lysicles, and Stratocles, of 
whom Chares was a respectable soldier with considerable experience 
and no talent, while the other two were incompetent. Demosthenes 
himself was serving as a hoplite in the ranks. 

Of the battle wc know less perhaps than of any other equally im¬ 
portant engagement in the history of Greece. But we can form a 
general notion of the tactics of Philip. The most formidable part of 
the adverse array was the Theban infantry; and accordingly he 
posted on his own left wing the phalanx, with its more open order 
and long pikes, to try its strength against the most efficient of the 
old-fashioned hoplites of Greece. On the flank of this wing he placed 
his heavy cavalry, to ride down upon the Thebans when the phalanx 
had worn them out. The cavalry was commanded by Alexander, 
now a lad of eighteen, and, many hundred years after, “the oak of 
Alexander” was shown on the bank of the river. The right wing was 
comparatively weak, aud Philip planned that it should gradually 
give way before the attack of the Athenians, and draw them on, so 
as to divide them from their allies. This plan of holding back the 
right wing reminds us of the tactics of Epaminondas; but the use of 
cavalry to decide the combat is the characteristic feature of Philip’s 
battles. 

The Athenians pressed forward, fondly fancying that they were 
pressing to victory, and Stratocles in the flush of success cried, “On 
to Macedonia 1 ” But in tire meantime the Thebans had been broken 
by Alexander’s horsemen: their leader had fallen, and Lhe comrades 
of the Sacred Lochos were making a last hopeless stand. Philip 
coukl now spare some of his Macedonian footmen, and he moved 
them so as to take tire Athenians in flank and rear. Against the 
assault of these trained troops the Athenians were helpless. One 
thousand were slain, two thousand captured, and the rest ran, 
Demosthenes running with the fleetest. But the Sacred Band did 
not flue. They fought till they fell, and it is their heroism which has, 
won for the battle of Chaeronea its glory as a struggle for liberty. 

When the traveller, journeying on the highway , from Phocis to 
Thebes, has passed the town of Chaeronea, he sees at the roadside 
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the tomb where those heroes were laid, and the fragments of the 
lion which was set up to keep a long ward over their bones. 

An epitaph which was composed in honour of the Athenian dead 
suggested the consolation that. God alone is sure of success, men 
must be prepared to fail. It is Lruo, hut in this case the failure can¬ 
not he imputed to the chances of war. When the allies opened the 
campaign Lite outlook was not hopeless; if they had been led by a 
competent general they might have reduced the Macedonian army 
to serious straits amid the valleys of Fluids and the hills of Locris. 
Bui to oppose to a Philip, the best they had was a Chares. The war 
wtts really decided in Locris by the strategical inferiority of the 
Athenian and Theban generals; and the inevitable sequel of the 
blunders there was the catastrophe in Boeotia. The advantage in 
numerical strength with which the allies started had been lost, and 
when they stood face to face with the advancing foe at. Chacronca, 
all the chances were adverse to any issue save defeat, in a battle in 
the open against a general of such pre-eminent ability. Men must be 
prepared to fail when they have no competent leader. 

If the chances of another issue to the battle of Chacronca have 
been exaggerated, the significance of that event has been often mis¬ 
represented. The battle of Chacronca belongs to the same historical 
series as the battles of Acgospotami and Lcuctra. As the hegemony 
or first place among Greek states had passed successively from 
Athens to Sparta, and to Thebes, so now it passed to M acedon. The 
statement that Greek liberty perished on the plain of Chacronca is 
as true or as false as that it perished on the field of Lcuctra or the 
strand of the Goat’s .River. Whenever a Greek state became su¬ 
preme, that supremacy entailed the depression, of some stales and 
the dependency or subjection of others. Athens was reduced to a 
secondary place by Maccdon, and Thebes fared still worse; but we 
must not forget what Sparta, in the day of her triumph, did to 
Athens, or the more evil things which Thclies proposed. There were, 
however, in the case of Macedonia, special circumstances which 
seemed to give her victory a more fatal character than those pre¬ 
vious victories which had initiated new supremacies. 

For Maccdon was regarded in Hellas as an outsider. This was a 
feeling which the southern Greeks entertained even in regard to 
Thessaly when Jason threatened them willi a Thessalian hegemony; 
and Macedonia, politically and historically as well as geographic¬ 
ally, was some steps further away than Thessaly. If Thessaly was 
hardly inside the inner circle of Hellenic politics, Macedonia was 
distinctly outside it. To Athens and Sparta, to Corinth and Argos 
and Thebes, tire old powers, who, as wc might say, had known each 
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other all their lives as foes or friends, and had a common interna¬ 
tional history, the supremacy of Macedonia seemed the intrusion of 
an upstart. And, in the second place, this supremacy was the tri¬ 
umph of an absolute monarchy over free commonwealths, so that 
the submission of the Greek states to Macedon’s king might be 
rhetorically branded as an enslavement to a tyrant in a sense in 
which subjection to a sovereign Athens or a sovereign Sparta could 
not be so described. For these reasons the tidings of Clmcronea sent 
a new kind of thrill through Greece. And the impression that there 
was something unique in Philip’s victory might be said to have been 
confirmed by subsequent history, which showed that the old Greek 
commonwealths had had their day and might never again rise to be 
first-raLe powers. 

Sect. 9. The Synkjuuon os the Greeks. Philip’s Death 

Isocrates just lived to hear the tidings of Chaeronca, and died 
consoled for the fate of his fallen fellow-citizens by the thought that 
the unity of Hellas was now assured. But a Greek unity, such as 
he dreamed of, was by no means assured. The hegemony of Mace¬ 
donia did as little to unite the Greek states or abolish the separatist 
tendency as the hegemony of Athens or of Sparta. But we must see 
how Philip used his victory. 

He treated Thebes just as Sparta had treated it when Phocbidas 
surprised the citadel. He punished by death or confiscation his lead¬ 
ing opponents; he established a Macedonian garrison in the Cad- 
mea, and broke up the Boeotian league, giving all the cities their 
independence, ancl restoring the dismantled towns of Orchomenus 
and Plataea. But if his dealing with Thebes did not go beyond the 
usual dealing of one Greek state with its vanquished rival, his deal¬ 
ing with Athens was unusually lenient. The truth was that Athens 
did not lie defenceless at his feet. He might invade and ravage 
Attica, but when he came to invest Athens and Piraeus, he might 
find himself confronted by a task more arduous than that which had 
thwarted him at Pcrinthus and Byzantium, The sea-power of 
Athens saved her, and not less, perhaps, the respect which Philip 
always felt for her intellectual eminence. Now, at last, by unex¬ 
pected leniency, he might win what he had always striven for, the 
moral and material support of Athens. And in Athens men were 
now ready to listen to the voices which were raised for peace. The 
policy of Demosthenes had failed, and all desired to recover the 
aooo captives ancl avert an invasion of Attica soil. There was little 
disposition to hearken to the advice of Hyperidcs, who proposed to 
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enfranchise and arm x 50,000 slaves. Among (.he captives was an 
orator of consummate talent, named Dcmadcs, who belonged lo the 
peace parly and saw that the supremacy of Macedou was inevit¬ 
able. An anecdote was noised abroad Lhat .Philip, who spent die 
night after the battle in wild revelry, came reding drunk to the 
place where liis prisoners were anti jeered at their misfortune, mak¬ 
ing merry, too, over the flight of the great Demosthenes. But 
Dcmadcs stood forth and ventured to rebuke him: “O king, fortune 
has given you the rfllc of Agamemnon, and you play (lie part of 
Thersit.es!” The words stung and sobered the drunken victor; he 
flung away his garlands and all the gear of his revel, and set the bold 
speaker free. But whether this story be true or not, Dermwlcs was 
politically sympathetic with Philip and was sent by him to nego¬ 
tiate peace at Athens. 

Philip offered to restore all the prisoners without ransom and not 
lo march into Attica. The Athenians on their side were to dissolve 
what remained of their confederacy, and join the new Hellenic union 
which Philip proposed to organise. In regard Lo territory, Oropus 
was to be given to Athens, but the Chcrsoncsus was to be surren¬ 
dered to Macedonia. On these terms peace was concluded, and the 
Athenian people thought that they had come off well. Philip sent 
his son and two of Ills chief officers to Athens, with the bodies of the 
Athenians who had been slain. They were received with great hon¬ 
our, and a statue of the Macedonian king was set up in the market¬ 
place, a token of gratitude which was probably genuine. Demo¬ 
sthenes himself afterwards confessed with a snarl that Philip had 
been kind. 

It was now necessary for Macedonia to win the recognition of her 
supremacy from the Peloponnesian states. Philip marched himself 
into Peloponnesus, and met with no resistance. Sparta alone refused 
to submit, and the conqueror bore down upon her, with the purpose 
of forcing on her a reform of the constitution and the abolition of 
her peculiar kingship, which seemed to him like a relic of the dark 
ages. But something mysterious happened which induced him to 
desist from his purpose, and a poet of Epidaurus, who was at that 
time a boy, told in later years how the god AsldGpios had intervened 
to save the Spartau state— 

What lime king Philip unto Sparta came, 

Bent on abolishing the royal name. 

But Sparta, though her kings were saved, had to suffer at the hands 
of Philip what she had before suffered at the hands of Epaminondas, 
the devastation of Laconia and the diminution of her territory. The 
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frontier districts on three sides were given to her neighbours, Argos, 
Tegca, Megalopolis, and Messenia. Having thus displayed his arms 
and power in the south, the Macedonian king invited all the Greek 
states within Thermopylae to send delegates to a congress at Cor¬ 
inth; and, with the sole exception of Sparta, all the states obeyed. 

It was a Federal congress: the first assembly of an Hellenic Con¬ 
federacy, of which the place of meeting was to be Corinth, and 
Macedonia the head. The aim of the Confederacy was understood 
from the first; but it would seem that it was not till the second 
meeting, a year later, that Philip announced his resolve to make war 
upon Persia, in behalf of Greece and her gods, to liberate the Greek 
citios of Asia, and to punish the barbarians for the acts of sacrilege 
which their forefathers had wrought in the days of Xerxes. It was 
the formal announcement that a new act in the eternal struggle be¬ 
tween Europe and Asia was about to begin, and Europe, having 
found a leader, might now have her revenge for many a deed of 
insolence. The federal gathering voted for the war and elected 
Philip general with supreme powers. It was arranged wlial con¬ 
tingents in men or ships each city should contribute to the Pan- 
hellenic army; the Athenians undertook to send a considerable fleet. 

The league which was thus organised under the hegemony of 
Mucedon had the advantage of placing before its members a definite 
object to be accomplished, and, it might be thought, a common 
interest. But if Thcmistocles found it hard to unile the Greek states 
by a common fear, it was harder slill for Philip to unite them by a 
common hope; uud the idea which Maccdon promulgated produced 
no Panbellenic effort, and awakened but small enthusiasm. Yet the 
Congress of Corinth lias its significance; it is the counterpart of that 
earlier congress which met at the Isthmus, when Greece was trem¬ 
bling at the thought of the barbarian host which was rolling towards 
her from the east. She had so long since ceased to tremble that she 
had almost forgotten to remember before the day of vengeance 
came; but with the revolution of fortune’s wheel, that day came 
duly round, and Greece met once more on the Isthmus to concert 
how her ancient tremors might be amply avenged. The new league 
did not unite the Greeks in the sense in which Isocrates hoped for 
their union. There was a common dependency on Maccdon, but 
there was no zeal for the aims of the northern power, no faith in her 
as the guide and leader of Greece. Each state went its own private 
way; and the interests of the Greek communities remained as iso¬ 
lated and particular as ever. A league of euch members could not be 
held together, the peace which the league stipulated could not be 
maintained, without some military stations in the midst of the 
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country; and Philip established three Macedonian garrisons at im¬ 
portant points: at Ambracia to watch the west, at Corinth to hold 
the Peloponnesus in check, and at Guilds to control north-eastern 
Greece. 

The designs of Philip probably did not extend beyond the con¬ 
quest of western Asia Minor, but it was not. fated that he should 
achieve this himself. In the spring after the congress, his prepara¬ 
tions for war were nearly complete, and he sent forward an advance 
force under Parmcnio and other generals to secure the passage of 
the Hellespont and win a footing in the Troad and Bithynia. The 
rest of the army was soon to follow under his own command. 

But Philip, ns a frank Corinthian friend told him, had filled his 
own house with division and bitterness. A Macedonian king was not 
expected to be faithful to bis wife; but the proud and stormy prin¬ 
cess whom he had wedded was impatient, of his open infidelities. 
Nor was her own virtue deemed above suspicion, and it was even 
whispered that Alexander was not Philip’s son. The crisis came 
when Philip fell in love witli a Macedonian maiden of too high a 
station to become his concubine—Cleopatra, the niece of bis gen¬ 
eral Attalus. Yielding to his passion, he put Olympias away and 
celebrated his second marriage. At the wedding feast, Attalus, bold 
with wine, invited the nobles to pray the gods for a legitimate heir 
to tlic throne. Alexander flung his drinking-cup in the face of the 
man who had iusultcd his mother, and Philip started up, drawing 
his sword to transpierce his son. But he reeled and fell, and Alex¬ 
ander jeered, “Behold the man who would pass from Europe to 
Asia, and trips in passing from couch to couch 1 ” Pella was no longer 
the place for Alexander. He took the divorced queen to Epirus, and 
withdrew himself to the hills of Lynccslis, until Philip invited him 
to return. But the restless intrigues of the injured mother soon cre¬ 
ated new debates, and when a son was born to Cleopatra, it was 
easy to arouse the fears of Alexander that his own succession to the 
throne was imperilled. Philip’s most urgent desire was to avoid a 
breach with the powerful king oE Epirus, the brother of the injured 
woman. To Unis end he offered him his daughter in wedlock, and the 
marriage was to be celebrated with great pomp in Pella, on the eve 
of Philip’s departure for Asia. But it was decreed that ho should not 
depart. Olympias was made of the stuff which does not hesitate at 
crime, and a tool was easily found to avenge the wrongs of the wife 
and assure the succession of the son. A certain I’ausanias, an ob¬ 
scure man of no merit, had been grossly wronged by Attalus, and 
was madly incensed against the king, who refused to do him justice. 
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On the wedding day, as Philip, in solemn procession, entered the 
theatre a little in advance of his guards, Pausanias rushed forward 
with a Celtic dagger and laid him a corpse at the gate. The assassin 
was caught and killed, but the true assassin was Olympias; and it 
was Alexander who reaped the fruits of the crime. Willingly would 
we believe that he knew no tiling of the plot, and that a man of such 
a generous nature never stooped to thoughts of parricide. Beyond 
dark whispers, there is no evidence against him; yet it would be 
rash to say that his innocence is certain. 

To none of the world’s great rulers has history done less justice 
than to Philip. This failure in appreciation has been due to two or 
perhaps to three causes. The overwhelming greatness of a son 
greater than himself has overshadowed him and drawn men’s eyes 
to achievements which could never have been wrought but for 
Philip’s lifetime of toil. In the second place, we depend for our 
knowledge of Philip’s work almost entirely on the Athenian orators, 
and especially on Demosthenes, whose main object was to misrepre¬ 
sent the king. And we may add, thirdly, that we possess no account 
of one of the greatest and most difficult of his exploits, the conquest 
of Thrace. Thus through chance, through the malignant eloquence 
of his opponent, who luis held the cars of posterity, and through the 
very results of his own deeds, the maker and expander of Mace¬ 
donia, the conqueror of Thrace and Greece, has hardly held his due 
place in the history of the world. The importance of his work cannot 
be fully understood until the consequences which it devolved upon 
his son to carry out. have been studied. The work of Alexander is the 
most authentic testimony to the work of Philip. 

But there was one notable man of the day whose imagination 
grasped the ecumenical importance of the king of Macodon. A pupil 
of Isocrates, Theopompus of Chios—who played some part in the 
politics of his own island--was inspired by the deeds of Philip to 
write a history of his own time, with Philip as its central figure. In 
that elaborate work, the loss of which is irreparable, Theopompus 
exposed candidly and impartially the king’s weaknesses and mis¬ 
deeds; but he declared life judgment that Europe had never pro¬ 
duced so great a man as the son of Amyntas. 

It is part of the injustice to Philip that the history of Greece dur¬ 
ing his reign 1ms so often been treated as little more than a biog¬ 
raphy of Demosthenes. Only his political opponents would deny 
that Demosthenes was the most eloquent of orators and the most 
patriotic of citizens. But that oratory in which he oxcelled was one 
of the curses of Greek politics. The art of persuasive speech is in- 
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dispensable in a free commonwealth, and, when it is wielded by a 
statesman or a general—a Pericles, a Cleon, or a Xenophon,--is a 
noble as well as useful instrument. Jiul once it ceases to be a merely 
a uxiliar y art, it becomes dangerous and hurtful. This is what had 
happened at Athens. Rhetoric had been carried to such perfection 
that the best years of a man’s youth were absorbed in Icarniug it, 
and when he entered upon public life he was a finished speaker, but 
a poor politician. Briefly, orators took the place of statesmen, and 
Demosthenes was the most eminent of the class- They could all 
formulate striking phrases of profound political wisdom; but their 
school-taught lore did not carry them far against the craft of the 
Macedonian statesman. The men of mighty words were as children 
in the hands of the man of mighty deeds. The Athenians took pleas¬ 
ure in hearing and criticising the elaborate speeches of their orators; 
and the eloquence of Demosthenes, though it was thoroughly ap¬ 
preciated, imposed far less on such, connoisseurs than it has imposed 
upon posterity. The common sense of a plain man could easily ex¬ 
pose his sophistries; he said himself that the blunt Phocion was the 
“chopper” of his periods. 

Demosthenes used his brilliant gift of speech in tliu service of his 
country; he used it unscrupulously according to his light—-the light 
of a purblind patriotism. lie could take a lofty lone; he professed to 
regard Philip as a barbarian threatening Hellas and her gods. There 
is no need to show that, judged from the point of view of the history 
of the world, his policy was retrograde and retarding. Wo cannot 
fairly criticise him either for not having seen, even as fully as 
Isocrates, that the day for the expansion of Greece had come, and 
that no existing Greek commonwealth was competent to conduct 
that expansion; or if he did vaguely see it, for having looked the 
other way. All he saw, or at least all he cared, was that the increase 
of Macedonia meant the curtailment of Athens; and his political life 
was one long agitation against Macedonia’s resistless advance. But 
it was nothing more than a busy and often brilliant agitation, car¬ 
ried on from day to day and from month to month, without any 
comprehensive plan. A fervent patriot does not make a great states¬ 
man. Demosthenes could devise reforms in special departments of 
the administration; he could admonish his fellow-citizens to be up 
and doing; but he did not grapple seriously with any of the new 
problems of the day; he did not originate one fertile political idea. 
A statesman of genius might conceivably have infused fresh life into 
Athens by effecting some radical change in liar constitution and 
finding for her a new part to play. The fact that ho such statesman 
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arose is perhaps merely another side of the fact that her part as a 
chief actor was over. It has often been said that the Demosthenic 
Athenians were irreclaimable. They certainly could not have been 
reclaimed by Demosthenes; for Demosthenes, when all is said, was 
a typical Demosthenic Athenian. 
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Sect. i. Alexander’s First Descent on Greece 
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On his accession to the throne of Maceclon, Alexander found himself 
menaced by enemies on all sides. The members of the Confederacy 
of Corinth, the tributary peoples of the province of Thrace, the in- 
veteiately hostile Illyrians, all saw in the death of Philip an oppor¬ 
tunity, not to be missed, for undoing his work; and in Asia, Atlalus, 
the father of Cleopatra, espoused the claim of Cleopatra’s infant 
son. Thus Alexander stood within a belt of dangers like that by 
which his father, at the same crisis in his life, had been encom¬ 
passed; and the difference of the means which sire and son adopted 
to deal with the jeopardy showed the difference in temperament be¬ 
tween the two men. If Alexander had followed the slow and sure 
methods of his father, he would have bought off the barbarians of 
the north, effected a reconciliation with Atlalus, and deferred the 
Greek question till he had thoroughly established his power in 
Macedonia; then, by degrees, lie could have recovered in a few 
years the dominion which Philip had won, and undertaken the ex¬ 
pedition against Persia which Philip had planned. But such cant ions 
calculations did not suit the bolder genius of Philip's son. He refused 
to yield to any of bis foes; he encountered the perils one after an¬ 
other, and overcame them all. 

First of all, he turned to Greece, where the situation looked seri¬ 
ous enough. Athens had hailed the news of Philip’s death with un¬ 
disguised joy, and at the instance of Demosthenes had passed a de¬ 
cree in honour of his murderer’s memory. Trumpets were sounding 
for war; messengers were (lying to Altalus mid to Persia; and ({recce 
was incited to throw off the Macedonian yoke. Amlmicia expelled 
her garrison, and Thebes attempted to expel hers. 

But the insurrection of Thessaly was of far greater importance 
than the hostile agitations in the southern states. The Thessalian 
cavalry was an invaluable adjunct to the Macedonian army, and It 
was of more material consequence to a Macedonian king to bo the 
archon of the Thessalian Federation than to be acknowledged as 
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general of the Confederacy of Corinth. Yet it was hardly altogether 
the need of quickly securing Thessaly that urged Alexander to deal 
wiLh Greece before he dealt with any other portion of his empire. 
He wished above all things to save Greece from herself. His timely 
appearance, before the agitation could develop into a fully declared 
rebellion, might prevent the cities from committing any irreparable 
action, which would necessitate a condign punishment, or even 
harsh measures. He would march south, not to chastise or judge 
the Greeks, but to conciliate them and obtain recognition as suc¬ 
cessor to his father’s place in the amphictiony of Delphi and in the 
league of Corinth. 

He advanced to the defile of Tcmpe, but found it strongly held 
by the Thessalians. Instead of attempting to carry a position which 
was perhaps impregnable, he led his army farther south along the 
coast, and cutting steps up the steep side of Ossa he made a new 
path for himself over the mountain and descended into the plain of 
the Fcncus behind his enemy. Not a drop of blood was shed. A 
Thessalian assembly elected Alexander to the archonship, and he 
guaranteed to the communities of the land the same rights and 
privileges which they had enjoyed under his father. The conciliation 
of Thessaly led, without a blow, to the adhesion of its southern 
neighbours, Malis arid Dolopia. At Thermopylae the young king 
was recognised by the amphictiony, and as he marched southward 
not a hand was raised against him; ho had swooped down so quickly 
that nothing was ready to resist. The Athenians sent a repentant 
embassy, which the king received kindly without any reference to 
the public jubilations over his father’s murder; and the Congress of 
the Confederacy met at Corinth to elect Alexander general in his 
father’s place. 

Alexander was chosen supreme general of the Greeks for the in¬ 
vasion of Asia; and it was as head of Hellas, descendant and suc¬ 
cessor of Achilles, rather than as Macedonian king, that he desired 
to go forth against Persia. But his election by the Greek Confeder¬ 
acy at Corinth had more of historical fitness than political signifi¬ 
cance. The contingents which the Greek states furnished as mem¬ 
bers of the league were small, and the idea of the expedition failed 
to arouse any national feeling. Yet the welcome, though half¬ 
hearted and hypocritical, which was given to Alexander at Corinth, 
and the vote, however perfunctory, which elected him leader of the 
Greeks, were the fitting prelude to tho expansion of Hellas and the 
diffusion of Hellenic civilisation, which destiny had chosen him to 
accomplish. He was thus formally recognised as what he in fullest 
verity was> the representative of Greece. Of all those who thronged 
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at Corinth round the royal youth, to observe him with curious gaze 
or flatter him with pleasant words, some may have foreseen that he 
would be a conqueror of many lands, but none can have suspected 
how his conquests would transform the world; for few realised that 
the world was waiting to be transformed. Outside the gales of Cor¬ 
inth, according to a famous story, the king found the eccentric 
philosopher Diogenes, sitting in the barrel, which served him as a 
home, and asked him to name a boon. “Stand out of the sun,” was 
the brief reply of the philosopher. “Were 1 not Alexander,” said the 
king to his retinue, "I should like to be Diogenes.” 'The incident 
may never have happened, but the anecdote happily brings face to 
face the enthusiast who carried individual liberty to the utmost 
verge of independence and the enthusiast who dreamed of making 
his empire conterminous with the globe. For the individualism 
which Diogenes caricatured was sister to the spirit of cosmopolitan¬ 
ism which Alexander’s empire was to promote. 1 

Meanwhile some domestic dangers had been cleared violently out 
of his path. His stepmother, her father, and her child had all been 
done away wilh. Att alus had been murdered in Asia, in accordance 
with tlie lung’s commands. But Alexander was not responsible for 
the death of Cleopatra aud her infant. This was the work of Olym¬ 
pias, who, thirsty for reveuge, caused the child to be slaughtered in 
its mother’s lap, and forced Cleopatra to hang herself by lu:r own 
belt. 
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There were symptoms of disquietude in Thrace; there were signs 
of a storm brewing in the Illyrian quarter; and il would have been 
impossible for the young king to invade Asia, with Thrace ready to 
revolt in his rein*, and Macedonia exposed to attack from the west. 
It was indispensable to teach the Thracians a lesson, and especially 
the Triballi, who had never been chastised for the check which they 
had inflicted on Philip. The Triballi lived beyond the Ilaemus, and 
when Alexander, having crossed Mount Rhodope, reached the foot 
of one of the western passes of Mount Ilaemus, he found the steep 
defile defended by mountaineers. They had hauled up a multitude 
of their war-chariots to the top of the pass, in order to roll them 
upon the Macedonians and then, rushing down themselves, to fall 
upon the disordered array. There was no other way of crossing the 
mountain, and the mountain must be crossed. Alexander showed 
here again the same temper and the same resource which he bad. 

*Cp. above, p, 560. 
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bliown at Tcmpe; when lie had made up his mind that an object 
must be attained, he never hesitated to employ the boldest or most 
novel means. lie ordered the infantry to advance up the path, open¬ 
ing (he ranks when possible to let the chariots roll through, but 
when that was impossible, he directed them to fall on their knees 
and, holding their shields locked together, to form a roof on which 
the chariots could fall and roll harmlessly away. The device was 
successful. The volleys of the cars rattled over the locked shields, 
and notwithstanding the shock not a man was killed. When the 
barbarians had exhausted these ponderous missiles, the pass was 
easily taken, and the Macedonians descended into the country of 
the Triballi. At the news of Alexander’s approach the Triballi had 
scut their wives and children to an island named Peuce, in the 
Danube; and then, waiting until he advanced into their land, stole 
behind him to seize the mountain passes in his rear. Learning of this 
movement, Alexander marched rapidly back, forced the enemy to 
fight and dispersed them with great loss. He then proceeded on his On the 
way to the bank of the Danube. He had foreseen that it might be Danube^ 
necessary to operate on that river, perhaps to make a demonstra- ay ' 
tion in the country of the Getae on the northern bank; and lie had 
prepared for this emergency by adopting the same plan as Darius in 
his famous Thracian expedition. He instructed his ally Byzantium 
to dispatch ships to sail up the river. The garrison in the island of 
Pcuce were supported by a host of Scythian friends on the left bank 
of the stream, and Alexander saw that with his few Byzantine gal¬ 
leys it would be hopeless to attack the island until he had secured 
Ihe Scythian shore. The problem was to throw his troops across the 
river without the enemy’s knowledge, and this must be done in the 
darkness of one night. The ships were too few in number; but all the 
fishing-lmts in the neighbourhood were collected, and tent-skins 
filled with hay were tied firmly together and strung across the 
stream. Landing on the other bank, led by the king himself, a large 
band of horse and foot advanced under the cover of the long corn at 
dawn of day, and the barbarian host arose to see the Macedonian 
phalanx unfolded before them. Startled as much by the terrible 
promptitude of their foe as by the formidable array which faced 
them, they withdrew into their poorly fortified town, and when 
Alexander followed them at the head of his cavalry, they fled with 
all their horses could carry into the wilds of the north. Empire be¬ 
yond the Danube was not sought by Alexander, and he did not pur¬ 
sue. He marked the term of his northern conquest by sacrificing 
solemnly on the banks to Zeus Soter, Heracles, and the river-god 
himself. 
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This exploit led to the surrender of the Triballi in the island, and 
all the neighbouring tribes south of the river hastened to assure the 
king of their submission. There came also from unknown homes far 
up the river, or perhaps in the Dalmatian mountains, an embassy of 
Celts, hugc-limhcd, self-coniident men, who bail heard of Alex¬ 
ander’s deeds and were fain lo be his friends. Curious lo know what 
impression the Macedonian name had made upon that distant folk, 
Alexander asked them wliat they feared most. "We fear nothing,” 
they said, “if it lie not lest the sky fall.” “Bruggavisl” said Alex¬ 
ander afterwards. But before two generations had passed away 
these men of mighty limbs and mighty words were destined t.o roll 
down in a torrent upon Greece and Asia, and to wrest for their own 
habitation a part of Alexander’s conquests. 

Alexander’s work was done in Thrace, but its he marched home¬ 
wards he learned that the Illyrians were already in the gate of 
Macedonia, and that not a moment must be losL if the country was 
to be saved from an invasion. Philip had secured the Macedonian 
frontier on the Illyrian side by a number of fortresses, near the 
sources of the Haliacmon and Apsus; and Pelion, which was the 
strongest of these strongholds, the key-fortress of the mountain 
gate, had now fallen into the hands of Clitus, the Illyrian chief. To 
reach Pelion as quickly as possible, before the arrival of the Taulan- 
tincs, a folk in alliance with Clitus, was the object of Alexander. His 
inarch was threatened by the Autariats, another hostile folk, whom 
Clitus had engaged to waylay him; but this danger was prevented 
by the friendly king of the Agrianes, who invaded the Autariat ter¬ 
ritory and fully occupied the fighting-men. Marching rapidly up the 
valley of the Erigonus, Alexander encamped near Pelion. The 
heights around were covered with Illyrians, and Clitus, as was the 
custom of his people before a battle, sacrificed three boys, three 
maidens, and three black rams. But. before they came to the actual 
attack, the hearts of the Illyrians failed them, and deserting all their 
points of vantage and leaving their sacrifice incomplete, they retired 
into the fastness. Alexander intended to blockade the place next 
day by a circumvallation, but the Taulanlines arrived in a large 
force, and ho saw that his men were too few to deal at once with the 
foes within and the foes without the walls, nor were Ills provisions 
suflicien t for a protracted siege. It was absolutely necessary to with¬ 
draw from his present position; but it was a task of extreme peril to 
retreat in these defiles, with hostile Pelion in the rear and Taulan- 
line troops occupying the slopes and heights. This task, however, 
was carried out successfully, through Urc amazingly swift and skilful 
manoeuvring of the highly drilled Macedonian soldiers; the enemy 
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■were driven from their flanking positions, and the river was crossed 
wilh much trouble yet without the loss of a man. At the other side 
of the river, Alexander’s communications were safe; he could obtain 
provisions and reinforcements as he chose, and might wait, at his 
ease, for an opportunity to strike. The moment soon came. The 
enemy, seeing in Alexander’s retreat a confession of fear, neglected 
all precautions and formed a camp without rampart or outpost be¬ 
fore the gates of the fortress. Taking a portion of his army and bid¬ 
ding the rest follow, Alexander set out at night and surprised the 
slumbering camp of the barbarians. A carnage followed and a wild 
flight,, and the Macedonians pursued to the Taulanlinc mountains. 
At the first alarm, Clitus rushed into the gates of Pclion and set the 
town on fire, before he joined the flight. 

This discomfit of the Illyrians wits a no less striking proof of 
Alexander’s capacity than his exploits in Thrace. These months of 
incessant toil had earned him a rest, but there was to be no rest yet 
for the young monarch. Even as the tidings of the Illyrian danger 
had reached him before the left Thrace, so now, while he was still at 
Pel ion, Lhc news came that Thebes had rebelled. He must now speed 
to Greece as swiftly as seven days agone he had sped to the Illyrian 
hills. No need was more pressing than to crush this revolt before it 
spread. 


Steer. 3 . At-kxander’k Second Descent on Greece 

The agitation against Maccdon had not ceased during the past 
year in the cities of Greece, and it was now fomented by the gold 
and the encouragement of Persia. Five years before, at the outbreak 
of the war, Athens had sent ambassadors to Susa begging for sub¬ 
sidies from Artaxerxes, but the Great King would not break with 
Philip then, and sent them away with “a very haughty and barbar¬ 
ous letter” of refusal. The Phrygian satrap, however, perhaps on his 
own responsibility, sent useful help to Pcrinthus in its peril, and 
Persia gradually awoke to the fact that Macedonia was a dangerous 
neighbour. The now king, Darius, saw the necessity of embarrass¬ 
ing Alexander in Europe, so as to keep him as long as possible from 
crossing into Asia, where the Macedonian forces under Parmenio 
were holding their own. For this purpose he stirred up thoughts of 
war in Greece and sent subsidies to the Greek states. To many cities 
these overtures were welcome, but especially to Thebes, under the 
shadow of the Macedonian garrison. Three hundred talents were 
offered to Athens and publicly declined; but Demosthenes privately 
accepted them, to be expended in the interests of the Great King. 
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Tt is not probable that any city entered into a formal conlract with 
Persia, but the basis of the negotiations was the King’s Peace, of 
fifty years ago, the Greeks admitting the rights of the Persian em¬ 
pire over their brethren in Asia, who on their part wore awaiting 
with various feelings the approach of the Macedonian deliverer. 

As the patriots had often prayed for the death of Philip, so now 
they longed for the death of his youthful son, an event which might 
have hurled back Maccdon into nothingness for ever. Rumours 
soon*spread that llio wish was fulfilled. Alexander was reported to 
have been slain in Thrace; Demosthenes produced a man who had 
seen him fall; and the Theban fugitives in Athens hastened to re¬ 
turn to their native city and incite it; to shake off the Macedonian 
yoke. Two captains of the garrison were caught outside t he Ciulmea 
and murdered, and the Thebans then proceeded to blockade the 
citadel by a double rampart on the south side, where there was no 
city wall outside the wall of the citadel. Greece responded to the 
Theban leading, which Demosthenes, Lycurgtis, and the other 
Athenian patriots had prompted and encouraged. There* were move¬ 
ments against Macedon in Klis and Aetolia; the Area/bans marched 
forth to the Isthmus; and the Athenians sent arms to Thebes, 
though they sent no men. The hopes of the patriots ran high; the 
fall of the Cadmea seemed inevitable. 

Suddenly a report was whispered in Thebes that a Macedonian 
army was encamped a few miles away at Oncliestus. As Alexander 
was dead, it could only be Antipatcr-—so the Theban leaders as¬ 
sured the alarmed people. But messengers soon came, affirming that 
it was certainly Alexander. Nay, then, said the leaders, since King 
Alexander is dead, it can only be Alexander of Lyucestis. 

But it was indeed the king Alexander. In less than two weeks he 
had marched from Pclioti to Oncheslus, and on the next tlay he 
stood before the walls of 'Thebes. He halted first ou the northeastern 
side of the city, near the sanctuary of the Theban hero, lolaus; he 
would give the citizens time to make their submission. But they 
were in no mind to submit, and some of their light-armed troops, 
rushing out of the gates, attacked the outskirts of the Macedonian 
camp. On the morrow Alexander moved his whole army to the south 
side of toe city, and encamped close to the Cadmea, without making 
any attack on the walls, still hoping that the city would surrender. 
But the fate of Thebes was precipitated by one of his captains, by 
name Perdiccas, who was in charge of the troops which guarded the 
camp on the side of the Cadmea. Stationed within a few yards of 
the Theban earthworks, Perdiccas, without waiting for orders, 
dashed through the outer rampart and fell upon the Theban guards. 
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He was supported by a fcllow-oflicer; and Alexander, when he ob¬ 
served what had happened, sent archers and light troops to their 
(The aid. The Thebans who manned the rampart were driven along the 

Hollow gully, which, running along the east side of the Cadmea, passes the 

ay '' temple of Heracles outside the walls. When they reached this temple 

they rallied and turned on their assailants and routed them back 
along the “hollow road.” But, as they pursued, their own ranks 
were broken, and Alexander, watching for the moment, brought his 
phalanx into action and drove them within the lClcclrau gate. They 
had no time to shut the gate before sonic Macedonians pushed in 
along with the fugitives; and there were no men on the walls to 
shoot the enemy down, for the men who should have defended the 
walls had been sent to the blockade of the citadel. Some of the 
Macedonians, who thus entered, made their way to the Cadmea, 
and joining with the garrison they sallied out close to the Ampheion, 
(Tomb of where the main part of the Theban forces was drawn up. Others, 
Ainphlon having mounted the bastions, helped their friends without Lo climb 
Zeltius.) tbc walls, and the troops thus admitted rushed to the market-place. 

But the gate was now in the possession of the Macedonians; the city 
was full of them; and the king himself was everywhere. Tire Theban, 
cavalry was broken up, and fled through the streets and the open 
gates into the plain; the foot soldiers saved themselves as they 
could; and then a merciless butchery began. It was not the Mace¬ 
donians who were zealous in the work of slaughter, but the old 
enemies of Thebes, the Phodans, the Plataeans and other Boeotian 
peoples, who now wreaked upon the proud city of the seven gates 
vengeance for the wrongs aud insults of many generations. Six 
The dc- thousand lives were taken before Alexander stayed the slaughter, 
''fiw" Ou the next clay ho summoned the Confederates of Corinth to de- 
° ,u “ :B ‘ ckle the fate of the rebellious cily. The judges meted out to Thebes 
the same measure which Thebes would have once nieled out to 
Athens. The sentence was that the city should he levelled with the 
dust and her land divided among the Confederates; that the rem¬ 
nant of the inhabitants, with the women and children, should be 
sold into bondage, except the priests and priestesses of the gods, 
and those burghers who had bonds of guest-right with the Mace¬ 
donians; and that the Cudmean citadel should he occupied by a 
garrison. The severe doom, showing how deeply the masterful city 
was abhorred, was carried out; and among the ruined habitations, 
on which the Macedonian warders looked down from the fortress 
walls, only one solitary house stood, making the desolation seem 
more desolate, the house of Pindar, which Alexander expressly 
spared. 
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The Boeotian cities were at length delivered from the yoke of 
their imperious mistress; Plataea and Orchomenus re-arose from 
their ruins. The fall of Thebes promptly checked all other move¬ 
ments in Greece; the Arcadian forces withdrew from the Isthmus; 
Elis and Aelolia hastened to retrieve their hostile attitude. The 
news reached Athens during the festival of the Mysteries. The sol¬ 
emnity was interrupted, and in a hurried meeting of the Assembly 
it was resolved, on the proposal of Demadcs, to send an embassy to 
welcome Alexander on his safe return front his northern campaign, 
and to congratulate him on the just chastisement which he had in¬ 
flicted upon Thebes. The same people passed this decree who, a few 
days before, on the proposal of Demosthenes, had resolved to send 
troops to the aid of that luckless city. Alexander demanded—and it 
was a fair demand—that Demosthenes and Lycurgus and the other 
agitators who kept the hostility to Macedonia alive, and were 
largely responsible for the disaster of Thebes, should be delivered to 
him; for so long as they were at large there was no security that 
Athens would not entangle herself in further follies. When the de¬ 
mand was laid before the Assembly, Demosthenes epigrammatically 
expressed his own view of the situation by advising the people not 
to hand over their sheep-dogs to the wolf. Phocion said in down¬ 
right words that Alexander must be conciliated at any cost; let the 
men whose surrender he demanded show their patriotism by sacri¬ 
ficing themselves. But It was finally decided that Demadcs, who had 
ingratiated himself with the Macedonian king, should accompany 
another embassy and beg that the offenders might be left to Lhe 
justice of the Athenian people. Alexander, still anxious to show 
every consideration to Athens, withdrew his demand, insisting only 
on the banishment of the adventurer Charidemus, of Thracian 
notoriety. 


With the fall of Thebes Alexander’s campaigns in Europe came 
to an end. The rest of his life was spent in Asia. The European 
campaigns, though they filled little more than a year, and though 
they seem of small account by the side of his triumphs in the east, 
were brilliant and important enough to have won historical fame for 
any general. In his two descents into Greece, first to conciliate and 
afterwards to punish, in his expedition to the Danube, and in his 
Illyrian campaign, he had given tokens of the rare strategic capac¬ 
ity, the originality of conception, the boldness of resolution, the 
rapidity of action, and those other qualities 'which served Alexan¬ 
der’s venius and soon found a more spacious sphere for their mani- 
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festation when they bore him toward the unknown limits of the 
eastern world. 

Sect. 4. Preparations tor Alexander's Persian Expedition. 

Condition or Persia 

Having spent Lhc winter in making his military preparations and 
setting in order the affairs of his kingdom for a long ahscncc, Alex¬ 
ander set forth in spring for the conquest of Asia. Of his plans and 
arrangements we know almost nothing, hut we may say with confi¬ 
dence that his scheme of conquest was well considered, and that he 
did not go forth as an adventurer to take whatever came in his way. 
His original scheme of conquest was afterwards merged in a second 
and larger scheme, of which he had no conception when he went 
forth from Macedonia, for he had not the requisite geographical 
knowledge of central Asia. Ikit in the first instance his purpose was 
to conquer the Persian kingdom, to dethrone the Great King and 
take his place, to do unto Persia what Persia under Xerxes had 
essayed to do unto Macedonia and the rest of Hellas. To carry out 
this design the first thing needful was to secure Thrace in the rear, 
and that had been already done, tn the conquest itself there were 
three stages. The first step was the conquest of Asia Minor; the sec¬ 
ond was the conquest of Syria and Egypt; and these two conquests, 
preliminary to the advance on Babylon and Susa, would mean not 
merely acquisitions of territory, but strategic bases for further con¬ 
quest. The weak point in Alexander’s enterprise was the lack of a 
fleet capable of coping with the Persian navy, which was 400 strong. 
Here the Confederacy of Corinth should have come to his help; 
Athens alone could have f urnished over 200 galleys. And Alexander 
doubtless counted on obtaining the support of Athens and the other 
Greek cities ultimately. But he desired aid rendered with goodwill, 
and he made no effort to extort ships or men. The loosely organised 
league of Corinth had undertaken to supply lixed contingents, but 
the fulfilment of these promises was not strictly exacted. 

To secure Macedonia against her neighbours and subjects during 
his absence, Alexander was obliged to leave a large portion, perhaps 
as much as one half, of the national army behind him. The govern¬ 
ment was entrusted to his father’s minister, Antipater. It is said 
that the king made dispositions before his departure as one who 
expected never to return. He divided ail his royal domains and 
forests and revenues among his friends; and, when Pcrdiccas asked 
what wub left for himself, he replied, Hope. Then Perdiccas, reject¬ 
ing his own portion, exclaimed “We who go forth to fight with you 
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need share only in your hope.” The anecdote at least illustrates the 
enthusiasm with which Alexander infected his friends and officers 
on the threshold of a venture, of which the conception was almo st 
as wonderful as its success. 

The Persian empire was weak and loosely knit, and it was gov¬ 
erned now by a feeble monarch. Two generations had passed since 
Greece beheld its weakness memorably demonstrated by the adven¬ 
tures of Xenophon's Ten Thousand; and since then we have seen it, 
on the western side, rent and riven by revolts. Artaxerxes Ochus 
displayed more strength than life predecessors. He re-established his 
power in Asia Minor, he quelled rebellions in Phoenicia and Cyprus, 
and even conquered Egypt, which had long set at nought the Per¬ 
sian efforts to regain it. The king, Nektanobos, was driven back 
from Pelusium to Memphis, and from Memphis he fled to Ethiopia. 
The Persian king had no thought of holding the land of the Nile by 
kindness; as soon as he had Memphis in his power he displayed the 
intolerance of the fire-worshipper. He drowned the holy bull, Apis, 
and inaugurated the ass as the sacred animal of Egypt. This stupid 
outrage made the Persian rule more detested than ever. Ochus was 
assassinated, the victim of a palace conspiracy; and after two or 
three years of confusion the throne passed to a distant member of 
the Achacmenid house, Darius Codomannus, destined to be the last 
successor of his great namesake. He was a mild and virtuous prince, 
beloved by hfe followers, but too weak, both in brains and will, for 
the task to which fate had doomed him. 

It cannot be gainsaid that, if Darius had been able and experi¬ 
enced in war and capable of loading men, he had some enormous 
advantages. In the first place, he had the advantage in the sheer 
weight of human bodies. Had the myriads which he could muster 
been divided into troops of thirty men, and a soldier of Alexander’s 
army allotted as a cupbearer to each troop, many a company would 
have gone unserved. In the second place, while the coffers of Pella 
are said to have been emptied before Alexander set foot in Asia, the 
Great King commanded untold wealth. The treasury of Susa was 
full, and in the palace of Persepolis were hoarded inexhaustible 
stores of gold. In the third place, he had a navy which controlled the 
seaboard of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, and ought, if it had been 
handled ably, to have placed insuperable obstacles in the way o£ an 
invader who had no adequate sea-power. And fourthly, although 
there was no cohesion in lie vast empire or unity of centralisation, 
there was, for that very reason, little or no national discontent in 
the provinces, Egypt was an exceptional case, the revolts which 
occurred from time to time were not national movements, but the 
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disaffcctions of ambitious satraps. If the Persian monarch was not 
loved, at least lie was not hated; and the warlike barbarians of the 
east, from far Hyreania or the banks of the Oxus, were always ready 
to follow him anti glad to fight in his cause. It was quite feasible, 
so far as the stale of feeling in the provinces was concerned, to 
organise an effective defence of Lhe empire. Hut all these advan¬ 
tages were as naught, for lack of a roaster mind and a controlling 
will. Multitudes were useless without a leader, and money could not. 
create brains. Moreover Persia was behind the age in the art of 
warfare. She had not kept pace with the military developments in 
Greece during the last fifty years, and, though she could pay Greek 
mercenaries, and though these formed in fact a valuable part of her 
army, they could have no effect on the general character of the 
tactics of an oriental host. The Persian commanders had no not ion 
of studying the tactics of their enemy and seeking new methods of 
encountering them. They had no idea of shaping strategic plans of 
their own; they simply waited on the movements of the enemy. 
They LrusLcd, as they had always trusted, with perfect simplicity, 
in numbers, individual bravery, and scythc-armcd chariots. The 
only lesson which the day of Cunaxa had taught them was to hire 
mercenary Greeks. 

The strength of the army which Alexander led forth against 
Persia is said to have been 30,000 foot and 5000 horse, thus pre¬ 
serving the large proportion of cavalry to infantry, which was one of 
the chief novelties of Philip’s military establishment,. We have seen 
how Hiilip organised the national army of Macedonia, in the chief 
divisions of the phalanx, the light infantry or hypaspisls, and the 
heavy cavalry. Alexander led to Asia six regiments of the phalanx, 
and in the great engagements which decided the fate of Persia these 
formed the centre of his array. They were supported by Greek 
lioplitcs, both mercenary and confederate; the mercenary were com¬ 
manded by Menander, Lhe confederate by Anligouus. The hypasp- 
ists, led by Nicanor, son of Pnrmonio, had their station on the right 
wing, and the first regiment of these was the royal guard, culled t he 
agBina. Philotas, another son of Parmenio, was commander of the 
heavy cavalry, in eight squadrons; one of which, the "royal squad¬ 
ron,” under Clitus, corresponded to the agema of the light armed 
foot. This Macedonian cavalry was always placed on the right,while 
on the left rode the splendid Thessalian cavalry under Callas, with 
a corps of other Greek horse attached. Both tire right and the left 
wings were strengthened by light troops, horse and foot, accoutred 
according to their national habit, from Thrace, Paeonia, and other 
countries of the Illyrian peninsula. 
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Sect. 5. Conquest of Asia Minor 

The forces which had been operating in Asia under Parmenio 
while Alexander was detained in Europe had been endeavouring to 
establish a footing in Aeolis and Mysia, and secure a base on the 
Propontis for further advance. The Great King had empowered 
Memnon of Rhodes, an able mercenary captain, who in recent years 
had come to the front, to oppose the van of the Macedonian inva¬ 
sion. The most pressing need of the Persians was to recapture 
Cyzicus, which was in the hands of Parmenio. In this Memnon 
failed; but he occupied Lampsacus, he forced the Macedonians to 
raise the siege of Pitanc and beat them back to the coast of the 
Hellespont. But he could not or did not press his advantage, and 
the shores where Alexander’s host would land were safe in Mace¬ 
donian possession. 

The fleet transported the army from Scstus to Abydus, while 
Alexander himself proceeded to Elaeus, where he offered a sacrifice 
on the tomb of Prolesilaus, the first of the mythical Greeks who 
landed on the shore of Asia in the Trojan war, and the first who fell. 
Praying that he might be luckier than Prolesilaus, Alexander sailed 
across to the “Harbour of the Aclmeans,” and in the mid-strait 
made libations to Poseidon and the Nereids from a golden dish. The 
first: to leap upon the Mysian strand, he crossed the plain of Troy 
and went up to the hill of I lion, where he performed a sacrifice in the 
temple of Athena, in the poor town which stood cn the ruins of six 
prehistoric cities. It is said that he dedicated his own panoply in the 
shrine, and took down from the wall some ancient armour, pre¬ 
served there as relics of the war of Priam and Agamemnon. He 
sacrificed to Priam to avert his anger from one of the race of Neo- 
ptolcmus; he crowned the tomb of Achilles his ancestor; and bis 
bosom-friend I-Icphaestion cast a garland upon the grave of Patro- 
dus, the beloved of Achilles. He commanded that Ilion should rise 
again from its ruins, as a favoured city enjoying the rights of self- 
government and immunity from taxation. These solemnities on the 
hill of Troy are significant as revealing the spirit which the young 
king carried into his enterprise. They show how he was imbued with 
Greek scriptures and Greek traditions; how his descent from 
Achilles was part of his life, part of his inspiration; how he regarded 
himself as chosen to bo the hero of another episode in the drama, 
whereof the first act had been illustrated by the deeds of that glori¬ 
ous .'i.nc<'«tor. 
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Meanwhile ihc satraps of the Great King had formed an army of 
about 40,000 men to defend Asia Minor. If he had entrusted the 
command to ihc Rhodian Mcmnon, il is possible that some effective 
defence might have been made; but he committed the characteristic 
blunder of a Persian monarch, and consigned the army to the joint 
command of a number of generals, including Mcmnon and several 
of (lie western satraps. The Persian commanders were jealous of the 
Greek, and against his advice they decided to risk, a battle at once. 
Accordingly they advanced from Zclca, where they had mustered, 
to the plain of Adraslea, through which the river Granicus flows 
into the Propontis, and posted themselves on Lhe sleep left bank of 
the stream, so as to hinder the enemy from crossing. Alexander and 
his army advanced eastward from Abydus, and received the sub¬ 
mission of Lampsacus, and then of Priapus, a town near the mouth 
of the Granicus. It was impossible foe him to avoid the combat, 
which the Persians desired; he could not march southward, leaving 
them in his rear. But lie courted the combat even more than they; 
for the worst thing that could have befallen him (as Mcmnon knew 
well) was that the hostile army should persistently retire before 
him, eating up the provisions of the country as it retreated. 

With his heavy infantry in two columns and his horse on the 
wings, Alexander marched across the Adrastean plain. The Persians 
had made the curious disposition of placing their cavalry along the 
river bank and the Greek hoplitcs on the slopes behind. As cavalry 
in attack has a great advantage over cavalry in defence, Alexander 
saw that Hie victory could best be won by throwing his own squad¬ 
rons against the hostile line. I’armenio advised him to wait till the 
following morning and cross the river at daybreak before the foe 
•were drawn up in array, "I should be ashamed,” said the king, 
“having crossed the Hellespont, to be detained by a miserable 
stream like the Granicus”; an answer such as Alexander loved to 
give, veiling under the appearance of negligent daring a self-confi¬ 
dence which was perfectly justified by his strategic insight. 

Drawing up his army in the usual way (which has been described 
above), with the six regiments of the phalanx in the centre, entrust¬ 
ing the left wing to Parmenio and commanding the right himself, 
Alexander first sent across the river bis light cavalry to keep the 
extreme left of the enemy engaged, and then led his heavy Mace¬ 
donian cavalry against the Persian centre. Alexander himself was 
in the thickest of the fight, dealing wounds and receiving blows. 
After a sharp mellay on (lie steep banks, the Persian cavalry was 
broken and put to flight. The phalanx then advanced across the 
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river against the Greek hoplites in the background, while the vic¬ 
torious cavalry cut them up on the flanks. 

This victory, in winning which Alexander drank to the full the 
mad excitement of battle, cost few lives to the Macedonians and 
cleared out of Ihcir way the only army which was to oppose their 
progress in Asia Minor. But it was very far from laying Asia Minor 
at the conqueror’s feet. There were strong places, which must be 
taken one by one—strong places on the coast, which could be sup¬ 
ported by the powerful Persian fleet. Of all things, the help of the 
Athenian navy would have best bestead Alexander now, and he did 
not yet despair. After the skirmish of the Granicus, when he divided 
the spoil, he sent 300 Persian panoplies to Athens, as an offering to 
Athena on the Acropolis, with this dedication: “Alexander, son of 
Philip, and the Greeks (except the Lacedaemonians), from the bar¬ 
barians of Asia.” But Athens had no zeal for the cause of the Greeks 
and Alexander against the barbarians. 

The victor entrusted the satrapy of Hellespontine Phrygia to 
Callas, making no change in the method of the Persian administra¬ 
tion ; and marched southward to occupy the satrapy of Lydia and Submit 
the rock of Sardis, girt with its threefold wall. It was a little more 
than 200 years since Cyrus had overthrown the Lydian kingdom y 
and Sardis had become the chief burg of Persian power in the west. 

The citadel was strong and capable of a stout defence, but it now 
passed with its treasures unresistingly into the hands of the Greek 
conqueror. For this prompt submission the Lydians received their 
freedom and the ancestral constitution, which had been suspended 
during the long period of Persian domination. Alexander resolved to 
build a temple to the Olympian Zeus on the citadel. It was said that 
a thunder shower falling on the site of the royal palace showed him 
the fitting place for the sanctuary; the spot where a more famous 
thunder shower had quenched the pyre of the last Lydian king. 

Parmenio’s brother, Asunder, was appointed satrap of Lydia, and 
Alexander turned to deal with the Ionian cities. Here, as was to be 
expected, everything depended on the strength of the political 
parties. The democrats welcomed the Greek deliverer; but the 
oligarchs supported the Persian cause, and wherever they were in 
power, admitted Persian garrisons. In Ephesus the oligarchy had 
got the upper hand, but on the approach of Alexander’s army the 
garrison left the city and the people began to massacre the oligarchs. 
Alexander pacified these troubles and established a democratic con¬ 
stitution. He abode some time in the city, and during this sojourn 
the painter Apelles executed a famous picture of the king, wielding 
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lightning in his hand, which was set, up in the temple of Artemis, 

The next stage in the advance: of Alexander was Miletus, and here 
for the first time he encountered resistance. The Persian garrison 
was commanded by a Greek, who had at first meditated surrender, 
but learning (hat the Persian fleet was at hand in full force, decided 
to brave a siege. In an earlier episode of the struggle between Eu¬ 
rope and Asia, wo witnessed memorable operations in the Latmian 
gulf and the Milesian harbours, which the retreat of the sea has 
blotted from the map. The isle of Lade, then associated with the 
triumph of Asia, was now to play a part in the triumph of Europe. 
The Macedonian fleet, of 160 galleys, sailed into the bay and oc¬ 
cupied the harbour of Lade, before the great fleet of the enemy 
arrived. When the Persian vessels came anti saw that they had been 
forestalled, they anchored off the promontory of Mycalc. The city 
of Miletus consisted of two parts, an outer city which Alexander 
easily occupied as soon as he came up, and an inner city strongly 
fortified with wall and fosse. Alexander threw up a rampart round 
the inner city, and placed troops in the island of Lade. Miletus was 
easily stormed by the Macedonian siege engines, ami the tleet block¬ 
ing the harbour hindered the Persian squadron from bringing help. 

Parmenio had urged the king to risk a battle on the water, though 
Ihe enemy’s ships were nearly three to one, but Alexander rejected 
the aclvicc. lie had judged the whole situation, and he had made 
up his mind that the Persian sea-power would have to be conquered 
on land. If Athens had sent him naval reinforcements it might have 
been otherwise, but he now despaired of active help from Greece, 
find he decided that it was an useless drain on his treasury to main¬ 
tain i(5o galleys, too few to cope with the 400 of the enemy. Accord¬ 
ingly he disbanded the fleet, after the fall of Miletus, and proceeded 
to blockade tire sea by seizing all the strong places on the shores of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. The execution of this design occupied 
him for the next two years, but it brought with it the conquest of 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 

The manifest objection to the dissolution of the naval force was 
that, in case a decisive defeat at the hands of the Great King should 
compel him to retreat, he would have no fleet to transport; his army 
from Asia to Europe, and the fleet of the enemy, by occupying the 
straits at either end of the Propontis, could entirely cut him oil. But 
Alexander trusted his own strategy; he knew that ho would not be 
compelled to retreat. 

_ As for Asia Minor, the next and the hardest task was the reduc¬ 
tion of Carla and the capture of Halicarnassus. The remnant of the 
host which fled from the Granicus, and the Rhodian Memnon him- 
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self, had rallied here and rested their last hopes in the strong city of 
Mausolus, with its three mighty citadels. The Great King had now 
entrusted to Mcmnon the general command of the fleet and the 
coasts, and Memnon had dug a deep fosse round Halicarnassus, 
furnished the place with food for a long siege, and placed garrisons 
in the smaller neighbouring towns. Halicarnassus was to be the 
centre of a supreme resistance. 

There had once been a chance that Alexander himself might have 
been, by a personal right, lord of Halicarnassus. The prince Pixo- 
darus, one of the brothers of Mausolus, had wished to form an alli¬ 
ance of marriage with the house of Maccdon, and Alexander had 
thought of offering himself as a bridegroom for his daughter. But 
Philip would not hear of such a match, and Pixodarus had given the 
maiden to a Persian noble, who had succeeded to the dynasty after 
his father-in-law’s death. There was indeed another claimant to the 
dynasty, Ada, wife and sister of Idrieus. She had succeeded her 
husband as ruler, and had been driven out by her brother Pixodarus. 
She now sought the protection of Alexander, and when he captured 
Halicarnassus, lie assigned to her the satrapy of Caria. It was des¬ 
tined that women should represent Caria in the two great collisions 
of Greece with Persia, in the days of Alexander as in the days of 
Xerxes; the submission of Ada atoned for the bravery of Artemisia. 

Having made a futile attack on Myndus, Alexander filled up the 
moat with which Memnon had encompassed Halicarnassus, and 
brought his towers and engines against the walls. A breach was 
made on the north-east side near to the gate of the road to Mylasa, 
but Alexander, who hoped to induce the town to surrender, forbore 
to order an attack. His hands were almost forced by two soldiers of 
the phalanx, who, one day drinking together in their tent and brag¬ 
ging of their prowess, flushed with wine and the zeal of rivalry, put 
on their armour, and marching up to the wall, challenged the enemy 
to come out. The men on the wall seeing them alone rushed out in 
numbers, and the twain were hard pressed till their comrades came 
to the rescue, and there was a sharp fight under the walls. But even 
now, Alexander would not order an attack on the breach, and the 
besieged built a new crescent wall connecting the two points be¬ 
tween which the wall had been broken down, and maintained them¬ 
selves behind it for a time. At length they made a great excursion 
against the camp of the besiegers at two different places. On both 
sides they were driven back in confusion, and in their haste to shut 
the gates they left many of their fellows to perish. At this moment 
an assault would doubtless have carried the Macedonians within 
the walls, but Alexander gave the signal to retire, still intent on sav- 
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ing the cily. Memnon saw that the prospect of holding out longer 
was hopeless, and he determined to withdraw the garrison to the 
citadel of Salmacis and the royal fortress on the island in the har¬ 
bour. lie fired the city at night before he withdrew, and the place 
was in Jlames when the Macedonians entered. Alexander destroyed 
what the fire spared, and left a body of mercenary soldiers under 
Ptolemy to blockade Salmacis and support the princess of Curia. 

The cold season was approaching and Alexander divided his army 
into two bodies, 011c of which lie sent under Parmenio to winter in 
Lydia, while he advanced himself with the other into Lycia. He 
gave leave to a few young officers who had been recently wedded to 
return to tlicir Macedonian homes, charging than with the duty of 
bringing reinforcements to the army in spring, and appointing 
Gordion in Phrygia as the mustering-placc of the whole host. 

Alexander met with no resistance from the cities of the Lycian 
League, and he left, the constitution of the confederacy intact, l-'rom 
the rich frontier town of Phaselis he advanced along the coast of 
Pampliylia, receiving the submission of Pcrge and Aspendus and 
other maritime cities; and then he turned inland from Purge, and 
fought his way through the Pisidian hills, taking with some trouble 
Sagalassus, the chief fastness of the Pisidian mountaineers. He 
descended to Celacnae, the strong and lofty citadel of the Phrygian 
satrapy, and leaving a garrison there, he marched on to Gordion on 
the Sangarius, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Phrygia. 

While he was winning the Lycian and Phrygian satrapies, he lost, 
foe the moment, some points in the Aegean. Mcmium, appointee! 
commander of the Persian fleet, had taken Chios, reduced the 
greater part of Lesbos, and laid siege to Mylilene. He died during 
the siege, but Mytilcne soon surrendered, and then Tonedos was 
compelled to recognise the “Peace which the king sent down.” The 
great danger for Alexander was that these successes might encour¬ 
age the Greeks to revolt, and ten Persian ships sailed as far west as 
Siphnos for the purpose of exciting a movement in Hollas. Hut eight 
of those vessels were captured by some Macedonian triremes which 
ran over from Chalcis, and the project of a Greek rising was not 
carried out. 

At Gordion, the appointed mustering-place, Alexander’s army re¬ 
united, and new troops arrived from Macedonia to replace those 
who had been left to garrison the subjugated countries and cities. 
On the citadel of Gordion stood the remains of the royal palaces of 
Gordius and Midas, and Alexander went up the hill to see tbe 
chariot of Gordius and the famous knot which fastened the yoke. 
Cord of the bark of a cornel-tree was lied in a knot which artfully 
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concealed the ends, and there was an oracle that he who should loose 
it would rule over Asia. Alexander vainly attempted to untie it, and 
then drawing his sword cut the knot and so fulfilled tire oracle. 

From Gordion Alexander marched by Ancyra into Cappado cia . Advance 
Having received the submission of I’aphlagonia and asserted rather t0 Ci,icij 
than confirmed his authority over the Cappadocian satrapy, he 
marched southward to Tyana and the Cilician gates. It was well 
that Alexander should show himself for a moment in the centre of 
Asia Minor, but the reduction of these wild regions and of the south¬ 
ern coast of Pontus was a task which might safely be postponed. 

The Cilician gates might have easily been defended by the garrison 
which the satrap Arsamcs had posted in the pass. Alexander, with 
the bypaspists and other light troops, leaving the rest of his army 
in camp, marched up at night to surprise the station. As soon as the 
guards heard the footfalls of the approaches they fled; and then 
Alexander at llio head of his cavalry moved so rapidly on Tarsus 
that Arsamcs, amazed at his sudden appearance, fled without strik¬ 
ing a blow. 

Ilcrc a misadventure happened which well-nigh changed the At Tarsus, 
course of history. After a long ride under a burning sun, the king 
bathed in the cool waters of the Cydnus, which flows through 
Tarsus. He caught a chill which resulted in violent fever and sleep¬ 
less nights, and his physicians despaired of his life. But Philip of 
Acamania, who was eminent for his medical skill, recommended a 
certain purgative. As he was preparing the draught in the king’s 
tent, a letter was placed in Alexander’s hands. It was from Par- 
memo, and was a warning against Philip, alleging that Darius had 
bribed him to poison hla master, Alexander taking the cup, gave 
Philip the letter to read, and, while Philip read, Alexander swal¬ 
lowed the medicine. His generous confidence was justified, and 
under the care of Philip he soon recovered from his sickness. 

Sect. 6. Battw? of Issus 

Tlio Great King had already crossed the Euphrates at the head of 
a vast host. He had let lhe invader subjugate Asia Minor, but he 
now came in person to bar his further progress. Alexander did not 
hurry to the encounter, and his delay, as we shall see, turned to his 
profit in an xmexpected manner. Sending forward Parmenio with 
part of the army to secure the passes from Cilida into Syria, Alex¬ 
ander himself turned to subdue western Cilicia, He first visited Reduction 
Anchialus, noted for the statue of the Assyrian king Sardanapalua, An- ' 
and the famous inscription; “Sardanapalus founded Anchialus and chialuB. . 
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Tarsus on the same day. But thou, O stranger, eat, drink, aud sport; 
all else is worthless.” Having seen this comment on his own ambi¬ 
tious dreams, Alexander went on to Soli, the city of “solecisms,” 
an ultimate Greek, outpost, where men bad almost forgotten Greek 
institutions and Greek speech. From here lie made an excursion 
against the Cilician hill-folks, and reduced the whole district in 
seven days. lie then returned eastward, and advanced to Issus 
under MounL Amanus. 

Darius was on the other side of the mountains, in the plain of 
Sochoi, on ground which was highly favourable lor deploying his 
host. There were two roads from Issus into Syria. One led directly 
over difficult mountain-passes, while the other wound along the 
coast, to Myriandros and then crossed Mount Amanus. The second 
road, along which we formerly accompanied Cyrus and Xenophon, 
was now chosen by Alexander. Leaving his sick at Issus, he marched 
forward to Myriandros, but was detained there by a violent storm 
of rain, for it was already the beginning of winter. The Great King, 
informed by Arsamcs of the rapid approach of Alexander, expected 
every day to see him descending from the mountains. And when he 
came not, owing to the delays in Cilicia, it was thought that he held 
back through fear, and did not venture to desert the coast. Accord¬ 
ingly Darius and his nobles decided to seek Alexander. The Persian 
army crossed Ihe northern passes of Amanus and reached Issus, 
where they tortured and put to death the sick who had been left 
behind. Alexander cannot be blamed for this disaster, for he could 
not foresee that his enemies would commit such an incredible mili¬ 
tary error as to abandon the open position in which their numerical 
superiority would tell for a confined place where the movements of 
a multitude would be cramped. To Alexander the tidings that Da¬ 
rius was at Issus was too good to be true, and he sent a boat to 
reconnoitre. When he was assured that the enemy had thus played 
into his hands, he marched back from Myriandros through tlie sea- 
gaLcs into the little plain of Issus. 

The plain of Issus is cut in two by the stream of the Pinarus, 
which was to play the same part in Lhe coming battle as the Grani- 
cus had played in tlie plain of Adrastea. Here, as in that first skirm¬ 
ish, it fell to Alexander to atlack the Persians* who had themselves 
no plan of attack; and here as there the Persians were defended by 
the natural ontrcnchmout of a steep-banked river. The Macedonian 
columns defiled into the plain at dawn, and when Darius learned 
that they were approaching ho threw across the river 50,000 cavalry 
and light troops to cover the re 3 t of the army while it arrayed itself 
for battle. As his host was numbered by tons of thousands and the 
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plain was only three miles broad, it is clear that most of his troops 
were forced to remain behind as reserves. The whole front was com¬ 
posed of hoplites—30,000 Greek mercenaries, and regiments of ori¬ 
entals called Kardakes; the left wing touched tire lower slopes of the 
mountains and curved round, following the line of the hill, so as to 
face the flank of the enemy’s right wing. When the array was 
formed, the cavalry was recalled to the north of the river, and 
posted on the right wing, near the sea, where the ground was best 
adapted for cavalry movements. 

Alexander advanced, his army drawn up on the usual plan, the Arrange- 
phalanx in the centre, the hypaspists on the right. At first he placed ^ nt of 
the Thessalian as well as the Macedonian cavalry on the right wing, ander’s 
in order to strengthen his own cavalry attack, but when lie saw that troops, 
all the Persian cavalry was concentrated on the sea side, he was 
obliged to transfer the Thessalians to their usual position on his own 
left. I11 order to meet the danger which threatened the flank and 
rear of his right wing from the Persian forces on the slope of the 
mountain, he placed a column of light troops on the extreme right, 
to form a second front. As in the engagement on the Granicus, the 
attack was to be made by the heavy cavalry on the left centre of 
the euemy’s line. But it was a far more serious and formidable ven¬ 
ture. Those who had read the story of the battle of Cunaxa might 
despise an Asiatic multitude, but Darius had 30,000 Greek mer¬ 
cenaries who knew how to stand and to fight. And if Alexander was 
defeated, his retreat was cut off. 

The Persian left did not sustain Alexander’s onset at the head of Battle, 
his cavalry. The phalanx followed more slowly, and in crossing the 
stream and climbing the steep bank the lino became dislocated, 
especially at one spot, and the Greek hoplites pressed them hard on 
the river-brink. If tho phalanx had been driven back, Alexander’s 
victorious right wing would have been exposed on the flank and the 
battle lost; but the phalangites stood their ground obstinately, until 
the hypaspists were free to come to their help by taking their adver¬ 
saries in the flauk. Meanwhile Alexander’s attack had boon directed 
upon tho spot where the Great King himself stood in his war- 
chariot, surrounded by a guard of Persian nobles. There was a furi¬ 
ous, mcllay, in which Alexander was wounded in his leg. Then 
Darius turned his chariot and fled, and this was the signal for an 
universal flight on the left. On the sea side the Persian cavalry 
crossed the river and carried all before them; but in the midst of 
their success the cry that the king was fleeing made them waver, 
and they were soon riding wildly back, pursued by the Thessalians. 

The whole Persian host was now rushing northward towards the 
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v'liftlit of passes of Amanus, and thousands fell beneath the swords of their 

Darius. pursuers. Darius did not tarry; he forgot even his mother and his 

wife who were in the camp at Issus; and when he reached the moun¬ 
tain he left his chariot, his shield, and his royal cloak behind him, 
and mounting a swift mare rode for dear life. 

Having pursued the Great King till nightfall and found his relics 
by the wayside, Alexander returned to the Persian camp. He supped 
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in the tent of Darius, and there fell upon his ear's a noise and the 
wailing of women from a tent hard by. He asked who tire women 
were, and why they were lodged so near, and learned that it was the 
mother and wife and children of the fugitive king. They had been 
told that Alexander had returned with the shield and cloak of 
Darius, and, supposing that their lord was dead, bad broken out 
into lamentation. Alexander sent one of his companions to comfort 
them with the assurance that Darius lived, , and that they would 
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receive, while they were in Alexander’s power, all the respect ancl 
consideration due to royal ladies; for Alexander had no personal 
enmity against Darius, No act of Alexander, perhaps, aston ish ed 
his contemporaries more than this geuerous treatment of the family 
of liis royal rival. His ideal hero Achilles would not have resisted the 
charm of the captive queen Slatira, the most beautiful of women. 
But the charms of love had no temptation for Alexander; and his 
behaviour to the captives was prompted not only by his natively 
humane and generous feelings, but by the instinct and policy of a 
royal invader to display respect for royalty as such. 

Thus was tire Persian host, which had come to “trample down” 
Alexander and liis little army, annihilated on the plain of Issus. A 
city, which still retains the name of Alexander, was built in com¬ 
memoration of the battle, at the northern end of the sea-gates. The 
road was now open into Syria; this was the immediate military re¬ 
sult of the battle of Issus. Just as the small fight on the Granicus 
had cleared the way for the acquisition of Asia Minor, so the fight 
on the Pinaros cleared the way for the conquest of Syria and Egypt. 
The rest of the work would consist in tedious sieges. But the victory 
of Issus had, beyond its immediate results, immense importance 
through the prestige which it conferred on the victor. He had de¬ 
feated an army ten times as great as his own, led by the Great King 
in person, whom he had driven back over the mountains in igno¬ 
minious flight; he had captured the mother of the Great King, and 
his wife and his children. Darius himself unbent his haughty Per¬ 
sian pride, when he lmd reached safety beyond the Euphrates, so 
far as to make the first overtures to the conqueror. He wrote a let¬ 
ter, in which he complained that Alexander was an unprovoked 
aggressor, begged that he would send back the royal captives, and 
professed willingness to conclude a treaty of friendship and alliance. 
It was much for a Persian king to bring himself to write this, but 
such a condescending appeal required a stern reply. We are fortu¬ 
nate enough to possess the text of Alexander’s answer, which seems 
to have been published as a sort of manifesto to Europe as well as 
Asia. It was to this effect:— 

"Your ancestors invaded Macedonia and the rest of Greece, and 
without provocation inflicted wrongs upon us, I was appointed 
leader of the Greeks, and crossed over into Asia for the purpose of 
avenging those wrongs; for ye were the first aggressors. In the next 
place, ye assisted the people of Pcrinthus, who were offenders 
against my father, and Ochus sent a force into Thrace, 'which was 
part of our empire. Further, the conspirators who slew jny father 
were suborned by you, as ye yourselves boasted in your letters: 
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Thou with the help of Bagoas didst murder Arses [son of Ochusl 
and seize the throne unjustly and contrary to the law of the Per¬ 
sians, and then thou didst write improper letters regarding me to 
the Greeks^ to incite them to war against me, and didst send to the 
Lacedaemonians and others of the Greeks, for the same purpose, 
sums of money (whereof none of the other cities partook, but only 
the Lacedaemonians); and thine emissaries corrupted my friends 
and tried to dissolve the peace which I had brought about in Greece. 
Wherefore I marched forth against thee, who wert thus the aggres¬ 
sor in Lhc quarrel. T have overcome in battle, first thy generals and 
satraps, and now thyself and thine host, and possess thy land, 
through the grace of the gods. Those who fought on thy side and 
were not slain, but took refuge with me, are under my protection, 
and are glad to be with me, and will fight with me henceforward. I 
am lord of all Asia, and therefore do thou come to me. If thou art 
afraid of being evilly entreated, send some of thy friends to receive 
sufficient guarantees. Thou hast only to come to me to ask and re¬ 
ceive thy mother and wife and children, and whatever else thou 
mayest desire. And for the future, whenever thou sendest, send to 
me as to the Great King of Asia, and do not write as to an equal, 
but tell me whatever thy need be, as to one who is lord of all that, is 
thine. Otherwise I will deal with tlicc as an offender. But if thou 
disputest the kingdom, then wait and fight for it again, and do not 
flee; for I will march against thee wherever thou mayest be.” 

The treasures which Darius had brought with him into Syria had 
been sent for safety to Damascus when he crossed the passes of 
Mount Amnnus. Accordingly Alexander sent Parmonio to take pos¬ 
session of them. Parmonio found at Damascus some Greek envoys 
who had arrived at the camp of Darius a short time before the 
battle—one Spartan, one Athenian, and two Thebans. Alexander 
detained the Spartan as a prisoner, kept the Athenian as a friend, 
and let the Thebans go free. His clemency to the Thebans was due 
to a certain compunction which he always felt for the hard measure 
dealt out to tlieir city; while a personal motive ffi'etated his favour 
to the Athenian, Iphicrates, son of the great general of the same 
name, whose memory was highly esteemed in Macedonia. The inci¬ 
dent showed that Greece, which had openly chosen Alexander for 
her leader, was secretly intriguing with Persia. When it was known 
that Darius was crossing die Euphrates, men were hoping and pray¬ 
ing at Athens that the Macedonians would be trodden down by the 
Persian host. A hundred fast-sailing Persian ships appeared at 
Siphnos, and Agis the Spartan king visited the commanders, asking 
for money and galleys to carry out a project of rebellion against 
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Macedonia. At Athens, Ilypercides agitated for open war, but 
Demosthenes prudently counselled his fellow-citizens to wait until 
the expected catastrophe of Alexander had become an accomplished 
fact. Then the news came that the leader of the Greeks had won a 
brilliant victory, and Greece had to cloak her disappointment. The 
Persian squadron hurried back to save what could be saved on the 
Asiatic coast, and only thirty talents and ten vessels could be 
spared to Agis, who used them to secure the island of Crete. 

Sect. 7 . Conquest or Syria 

It might seem that the course plainly marked out for the victor 
of Issus was to pursue and overwhelm Darius before he should have 
time to collect another army; and this is what Darius himself would 



Fig. xo,p—Coin o£ Phaestus In Crete (obvarso). Resting Heracles; bow and 
quiver on tree; vase behind [legend: 4>ATSTX(w)')]. Fir.. 104 .—Coin of 
Cydonitv (obverse). Ivy-crowned head of Dionysus. Fio. 105 .—Coin of 
Cnossus (obverse). Hcud of Arglvc Hera. 


have done if he had been Alexander, But it would have been a 
strategical error to plunge into the heart of the Persian empire, 
leaving Syria and Egypt unsubdued behind him and a Persian fleet 
controlling the coast. The victory of Issus did not seduce Alexander 
into swerving from liis inevitable course; the strategic value of that 
victory was simply that it opened the gates to Syria and Egypt. As 
the subjugation of Asia Minor was the strategic condition of sub¬ 
jugating Syria and Egypt, so the conquest of Syria and Egypt was 
the strategic condition of conquering Mesopotamia and Iron. It 
was the more imperative to follow this logical order of conquest, 
since Phoenicia supplied the main part of the hostile navy, and 
nothing but the reduction of the Phoenician towns would effectually 
break down the sca-power of Persia. No one could swoop more 
swiftly than Alexander when it was the hour to swoop; but never 
did he display his superior command of the art of war more signally 
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than when he let the royal prey escape him and quietly carried out 
the plan of conquest which he had predestined. 

The Persian kings had allowed the Phoenician traders to go on 
their own way, and meddled little with their prosperous cities, so 
long as the Phoenician navy was at the disposal of Persia. If these 
strong and wealthy semi-insular cities of the coast, cut ofF as they 
were from the inner country by the high range of Lebanon, had 
formed a solid federal union, they might have easily succeeded in 
winning complete independence in the days of Persian decadence. 
But though Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus were bound together by a fed¬ 
eral bond, their commercial interests clashed and their jealousies 
hindered a hearty national effort. This had been illustrated by a 
recent experience. When Sidon revolted from Persia, in the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus, her two sister cities promised at a federal meet¬ 
ing to stand by her. But both Tyre and Aradus selfishly calculated 



Fig. 10 O.—Silver coin of Sidon (? 374-62 n.c.). Obverse: galley in front of 
city wall; below two Mans. Reverse; king and charioteer in chariot; below 
goat (incuse). Fro. 107 ,—Silver coin of Sidon (330 n.c.). Obverse; king in 
chariot; servant with sceptre and flask behind [Phoenician legend: *AB 
(? Abdnlonymus)]. Reverse: galley; waves. 

that if Sidon were crushed and punished, her trade would come to 
themselves, and they left her to maintain the struggle alone. She 
succumbed to the power of Ochus, her town was burnt down, and 
she lost her rights as a ciiy. 

The divisions, which prevented the Phoenicians from becoming 
a nation, were profitable to Alexander. If their muted fleet, which 
was now acting ineffectually in Aegean waters, had acted energet¬ 
ically in defence of their own coast against the Macedonian, their 
cities would have been impregnable even to Alexander. But those 
cities could not trust each other. Byblus, which had in some meas¬ 
ure taken the place of Sidon, and Aradus sent their submission to 
the conqueror of Issus; while dismantled Sidon, which still con¬ 
tributed some ships to the fleet, hoped to be reinstated in her old 
position by the favour of Persia’s foe. Her hope was not diaap- 
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pointed. Alexander restored to Sidon her constitution and her 
territory. 

It cannot have been long after this that a kingling of Sidon was The sarco- 
laid in a resting-place worthy of the great conqueror himself. His phaeus 

sculp Lured sarcophagus, recently dug up in a burying-ground of the callJcu/ 
Sidonian kings, is one of the most beautiful achievements of Greek Alex- 
art. But we may well associate this monument with Alexander, ancler )' 
rather than with the obscure Phoenician for whose ashes it was 
made. For in two of the vivid scenes which are represented in col¬ 
oured relief upon its sides, Alexander appears on horseback. One of 
these is a passage from the battle of Issus. There is a mellay in the 
centre; the king charges on this side; a general, perhaps Parmenio, 
on that. The other scene is a lion-hunt, and here, if Alexander were 
not marked out by the royal fillet, we might almost recognise him 
by his eager straining face. 

Alexander advanced southward towards Tyre. Ambassadors from Tyre de- 
tliis city met him on the road, professing the readiness of the fies Alex- 
Tyrians to do his will. Alexander expressed his intention of visiting ^ 3 e ^' c 
the city, in order to sacrifice in the famous temple of Heracles. But Dec. ’’ 
a Macedonian visit was far from the wish of the men of Tyre. 

Persia was not yet subdued, and their policy was to await the event, 
and avoid compromising themselves by a premature adhesion to 
Macedonia. They felt secure on their island rock, which was pro¬ 
tected by eighty ships, apart from the squadron which was absent 
in the Aegean. Accordingly they invited Alexander to sacrifice in 
Old Tyre on the mainland, but refused to “receive either Persian or 
Macedonian into the city.” 

To subdue Tyre was an absolute necessity, as Alexander ex* 
plained to a council of his generals and captains which he called 
together. It was not safe to advance to Egypt, or to pursue Darius, 
while the Persians were lords of the sea; and the only way of wrest¬ 
ing their sca-power from them was to capture Tyre, the most im¬ 
portant naval station on the coast; once Tyre fell, the Phoenician 
fleet, which was the most numerous and strongest part of the Per¬ 
sian navy, would come over to Macedon, for the rowers would not 
row or the men fight when they had no habitations to row or fight 
for. The reduction of Cyprus and Egypt would then follow without 
trouble. Alexander grasped and never let go the fact that Tyre was 
the key to tire whole situation. 

It was easy to say that Tyre must be captured; but it was not Siege of 
easy to say how, without a powerful navy, its capture could be 
achieved. This was perhaps the hardest military task that Alex- 33 , B .c. 
ander’a genius ever encountered. The city, girt by walls of great 
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height and magnificently strong masonry, stood on an island sev¬ 
ered from Lhe continent by a sound of more than half a mile in 
width. On the side which faced the mainland were the two harbours: 
the northern or Sidonian harbour with a narrow mouth, and the 
southern or Egyptian. It might seem utterly hopeless for an enemy, 
vastly inferior aL sea, to attempt a siege of the island Rock. And in 



truth there was only one way lor a land-power to set about the task. 
Those thousand yards of water must be bridged over and the isle 
annexed to the mainland. Without hesitation Alexander began the 
building of the causeway. The first part of the work was easy, for 
the water was shallow; but when the mole approached the island, 
the.strait deepened, the workmen came within range of the walls, 
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and the difficulties of the task began. Triremes issued from the 
havens on either side to shoot missiles at the men who were at work. 
To protect them Alexander erected two towers on the causeway, 
and mounted engines on the towers to reply to the missiles from the 
galleys. He attached to these wooden towers curtains of leather to 
screen both towers and workmen, from the projectiles which were 
hurled from the city walls. But the men of Tyre were ingenious. 
They constructed a fire-ship filled with dry wood and inflammables, 
and choosing a day on which a favourable wind blew, they towed it 
close to the dam and set it on fire. The device succeeded; the burn¬ 
ing vessel soon wrapt the towers and all the engines in flames, and 
the triremes which had towed it up discharged showers of darts at 
the Macedonians who attempted to extinguish the fire. The Tyrians 
too rowed across from their island in boats and tore up the stakes at 
the unfinished part of the mole. 

Undismayed by this disaster, which seemed to show the hopeless¬ 
ness of the enterprise, Alexander only went to work more vigor¬ 
ously. It was necessary to lake Tyre, and he was determined that 
Tyre should be taken. He widened the causeway throughout its 
whole length, so that it could accommodate more towers and en¬ 
gines, before lie attempted to complete it. He saw that it would be 
needful to support his operations from the causeway by operations 
from shipboard; and he went to Sidon to bring up a few galleys 
which were stationed there. But at this moment the aspect of affairs 
was suddenly changed by the accession to Alexander of naval forces 
which enabled him to cope with Tyre at an advantage on her own 
clement. The squadrons of Aradus and Byblus which were acting in 
the Aegean, learning that their cities had submitted to Alexander, 
left the fleet and sailed to Sidon, which the Macedonians had chosen 
as their naval station. These Phoenician ships were about eighty; 
and at the same time there came nine galleys from Rhodes and ten 
from Lycia and Cilicia. The adhesion of the kings of Cyprus pres¬ 
ently followed, and reinforced the fleet at Sidon by 120 ships. With 
a fleet of about 250 triremes at his command, Alexander was now 
far stronger at sea thanthe merchants of Tyre, and though the siege 
of the mighty stronghold was still a formidable task, it was no 
longer superhuman. 

While the fleet was being made ready in the roads of Sidon, and 
the engineers were fabricating new siege-engines to batter down the 
walls of Tyre, Alexander made an expedition, at the head of his light 
troops, to punish tho native brigands who infested the hills of 
Antilibanon, and made the traffic between the coast and the hinter¬ 
land unsafe. Perhaps it was now that he received an embassy from, 
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the Great King, offering an immense ransom for the captives of (he 
royal house, and the surrender of all (he lands west, of the Kuph- 
rates; proposing also that Alexander should marry the daughter of 
Darius and become his ally. The message was discussed in a council, 
and I’armcnio said that if he were Alexander he would accept the 
terms. “And . 1 ,” said the king, “would accept them if I were Par- 
memo." Alexander was resolved to carry out his plan of conquest to 
the end; he would agree to no compromise. He bade the ambassa¬ 
dors say that he would receive neither money nor provinces in lieu 
of the whole empire of Darius, for that, all the land and possessions 
of Darius were his; he would marry the daughter of Darius if he 
chose, whether Darius willed it or not; and if Darius wished for any 
boon he must come himself and ask it. 

From Sidon Alexander bore down upon 'ryre with his whole fleet, 
hoping to entice the Tyrians into an engagement. He commanded 
the right wing, while the left was committed to the charge of 
Craterus, and Pnytagoms the king of Cypriote Salamis. When the 
fleet hove in sight, the men of Tyro were astonished and dismayed. 
Before, they would gladly have given battle, but. they saw that they 
had no chance against so many, and they drew up their triremes in 
close array to block the mouths of their harbours. Alexander set the 
Cyprian vessels on the north side of the mole to blockade Lhc Sidon- 
ian harbour*, and the Phoenician on the south side to blockade the 
Egyptian harbour. It was opposite this harbour, on the mainland, 
that his own pavilion was placed. 

The mole bad now been carried up to the island, and engineers, 
the best that Phoenicia and CyprUB could furnish, had prepared the 
engines of war. All was ready for a grand attack, on the eastern wall. 
Same of the engines were placed on the mole, others on transport 
ships or superannuated galleys. But little impression was made on 
the wall, which on tin’s side was 150 feet high and enormously thick; 
and the besieged replied to the attack with volleys of liery missiles 
from powerful engines, which were mounted on their lofty battle¬ 
ments. Moreover, the machine-bearing vessels could not come close 
enough to the walls for effective action; huge stones lying under the 
water hindered their approach. Alexander decided that these must 
at all cost be removed; and galleys with windlasses were anchored 
at the spot in order to drag the boulders away. It was a slow task, 
and was thwarted by the Tyrians. Covered vessels shot out of the 
havens and cut the anchor-ropes of the galleys, so that they drifted 
away. Alexander tried to meet this by placing boats similarly 
decked dose to the anchors; but even this failed, since Tyrian 
divers swam under water and cut the cehles. The only resource was 
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to attach the anchors with chains instead of ropes, and by this 
means the stones were hauled away and the ships could approach 
the wall. 

The Tyrians now resorted to a last device. They spread the sails 
of all the ships which were riding at the entrance of the northern 
harbour, and behind this curtain of canvas, which screened them 
from the observation of the enemy, they manned seven tiircmes, 
three five-oared and three four-oared boats, with tire coolest and 
bravest of Uieir seamen, and waiting for the hour of noon, when the 
sailors of the besieging vessels used generally to disembark and 
Alexander himself used to retire to his tent, they rowed noiselessly 
towards the Cyprian squadron, which was taken completely by 
surprise, sank some of the vessels at once, and drove the rest on the 
strand, ft happened that on this day Alexander remained for a 
shorter time than usual in Ms pavilion; and when he returned to his 
station with the Phoenician ships on the south side of the mole, dis¬ 
covering what had happened, he stationed tire main part of these 
6 liips close to the Egyptian harbour to prevent the enemy from 
making any movement on this side, and talcing with him some five- 
oared boats and five swift-sailing galleys ho sailed round the island. 

The men in the city saw Alexander and all that he did, and sig¬ 
nalled to Ihcir own crews who were engaged in battering the strand¬ 
ed Cyprian vessels; but the signals were not seen or heard until 
Alexander was close upon them. When they saw him coming, they 
desisted from their work and made all speed for the haven, but the 
greater number of their boats were disabled by Alexander’s vessels 
before they reached the harbour mouth. Henceforward the ships of 
Tyre lay useless in the harbours, unable to do anything for the de¬ 
fence of the island. 

It was now a struggle between the engineers of Tyre and the 
engineers of Alexander. The wall opposite to the mole defied all 
machines of battery aud methods of assault, and the northern part 
of the same eastern wall, though the big stones had been cleared 
away from the water below it, proved equally impracticable. Ac¬ 
cordingly the efforts of the besiegers were united upon the south 
side near the Egyptian harbour. Here at length a bit of the wall was 
torn down, and there was fighting in the breach, but the Tyrians 
easily repelled the attack. It was an encouragement for Alexander, 
it showed him the weak spot, and two days later he prepared a 
graud and supreme assaulL. 

The vessels with the siege engines were set to work at the south- 
era wall, while two triremes wailed hard by, one filled with hypasp- August ’ 
isls under Admetus, the other with a phalanx regiment, ready an 33* 
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soon as the wall yielded to hurl their crews into the breach. Ships 
were stationed in front of the two havens, to force their way in at a 
favourable moment, and the rest of the ilcct, manned with light 
troops and furnished with engines, were disposed at various points 
round the island, to embarrass and bewilder the besieged and hinder 
them from concentrating at the main point of attack. A wide breach 
was made, the two triremes were rowed up to the spot, the bridges 
were lowered, and the hypaapisls, Admetus at their head, first 
mounted the wall. Admetus was pierced with a lance, but Alexander 
took his place, and drove back the Tyrians from the breach. Tower 
after tower was captured; soon all the southern wall was in the 
hands of the Macedonians, and Alexander was able to make his way 
along the battlements to the royal palace, which was the best base 
for attacking die city. But the city had been already entered from 
other points. The chains of both the Sklonian and the Egyptian 
harbours had been burst by the Cyprian and Phoenician squadrons; 
the Tyrian ships had been disabled; and the troops had pressed into 
the town. The inhabitants made their last stand in a place called 
the Agenorion. Eight thousand are said to have been slain, and the 
rest of the people, about 30,000, were sold into slavery, with the 
exception of the king, Azcmilco, and a few men of high position, who 
were set at liberty. 

The siege had been long ancl wearisome, but the time and the 
labour were not too dear a price. The fall of Tyre gave Alexander 
Syria and Egypt, and the naval supremacy in the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. He performed the sacrifice to Heracles in the temple to 
which the Tyrians had refused him access, and celebrated the solem¬ 
nity with a torch procession and games. The communities of Syria 
and Palestine, that had not submitted, like Damascus, after the 
victory of Issus, submitted now after the capture of Tyre, and he 
encountered no resistance in his southern march to Egypt, until he 
came to the great frontier stronghold, Gaza, the city of the Phil¬ 
istines. 

Girt with a stout wall Gaza stood on a high rising-ground, and 
more than two miles of sand lay between the city and the seashore, 
so that a fleet was no help to a besieger. The place had been com¬ 
mitted by Darius to the care of Batis, a trusty eunuch, atul had been 
well furnished with provisions for a long siege. Batis refused to sur¬ 
render, trusting in the strength of the fortifications, and at the first 
sight the engineers of Alexander declared that the wall could never 
be stormed on account, of the height of the hill on which it stood. 
But Alexander was now accustomed to overcome tire insuperable, 
and the conqueror who sacked Tyre was not ready to turn away 
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from the walls of Gaza. He could not leave such an important post 
on the line from Damascus to Egypt in the hands of the enemy. He 
ordered ramparls to be thrown up round the city, in order that the 
siege engines mounted on this elevation might be on a level with 
the wall. The best chance seemed to be on the south side, and here 
the work was pushed on rapidly. When the engines were placed in 
position, Alexander offered a sacrifice, and a bird of prey flying over 
the altar dropped a stone on the king’s garlanded head. The sooth¬ 
sayer interpreted the meaning of the sign: “0 king, you will take 
the city, but you must take good heed for your own safety on this 
day.” Alexander was cautious for a while, but when the besieged 



Fro. ioij. —Silver coin of Tyre (331 n.c.). Obverse: Mclknrt with bow on sea¬ 
horse; waves; dolphin. Reverse: owl with crook and flail (Egyptian emblems 
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Coin of Cyrone (obverse). Head of Zeus Ammon; olivo spray. 

sallied forth from the gates and attacked the Macedonians who were 
working the engines on the rampart, and pressed them hard, he 
rushed to their aid, and was wounded in the shoulder by a dart from 
a catapult. Thus part of the sign had come true; the other part was 
in time fulfilled. The engines which had been used in the siege of 
Tyre arrived by sea; the rampart was widened and raised to a 
greater height; and underground mines were dug beneath the walls. 
The walls yielded in many places to the mines and the engines, but 
it was not till the fourth attack that ihe Macedonians succeeded in 
scaling the breaches and entering the city. The slaughter was great¬ 
er than in Tyre; the women and children were sold into bondage; 
and the place became a Macedonian fortress. 


Sect. 8. Conquest op Egypt 

Egypt was now absolutely cut off from Persia; the gate to that 
sequestered land was open, and Alexander had only to march in. 
The Egyptians had not the vigour to offer any national resistance to 
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the Greek invader; and Mazaees the Persian satrap, seeing Phoe¬ 
nicia and Syria in Alexander’s power, (lie Macedonian navy in the 
roadstead of Pelusium, and no help at hand, thought only of making 
his submission and winning the conqueror’s grace. Sending his ileeL 
up the Pclusiac branch of the Nile to meet him at Memphis, Alex¬ 
ander journeyed thither by way of Heliopolis. In the capital of the 
Pharaohs, where he was probably proclaimed king, he sacrificed to 
Apis and the other native gods, ant I thereby won the goodwill of the 
people, who contrasted his piety with the bigotry of the Persian 
monarch Ochus, who had killed the sacred bull. Put, while the new 
king showed that he would treat the native religion and customs 
with respect, ho also made it clear that Greek civilisation was now 
to pour int o the exclusive regions of the Nile. He hold athletic games 
and a poetical contest at Memphis; and the most famous artists 
from Greece came to take part in it. 

From Memphis ho sailed down the river to Canopus, and took a 
step which, if he had never performed another exploit, in his life, 
would have made his name memorable for ever. lie chose the 
ground, cast of Rhacotis, between Lake Mareot is and the sea, as the 
site of a new city, over against the island of Pharos, famous in 
Homeric song, and soon to become more famous still as the place of 
the first lighthouse, one of the seven wonders of the world. The king 
is said to have himself traced out the ground plan of Alexandria — 
the market-place and the circuit of the walls, the sanctuary of Isis 
and the temples of the Hellenic gods. lie joined the mainland with 
the island by a causeway seven stades (nearly a mile) in length, and 
thus formed two harbours. The subsequent history of Alexandria, 
which has held its position as a port for more than 2000 years, 
proves that its founder had a true eye in choosing (he site of the 
most famous of his new cities. Tlwfgreatness of the place as a mart 
of the world far surpassed any purposes or hopes that Alexander 
could have formed; but his object in founding it can hardly be 
doubted. Alexandria was not intended to supersede Memphis as the 
capital of Egypt; it was intended to take the place of 'Pyre as the 
commercial centre of Western Asia aud the Eastern Mediterranean. 
And there was a good reason for diverting the lines of traffic from 
the Phoenician to the Egyptian coast. For it was naturally the 
policy of Alexander to transfer the trade of tire world, so far as 
might be, into the hands of Greeks* but any new emporium rising 
on the ruins of Tyre or Sidon would have soon become predomi¬ 
nantly Phoenician, owing to the Phoenician genius for trade; where¬ 
as on the Egyptian coast Greek traders would encounter no such 
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rivalry. Tl was thus with a view to the commercial interests of his 
own race that Alexander founded the port of Egypt. 

In the official style of the Egyptian monarchy the Pharaohs were 
sons of Ammon, and as the successor of the Pharaohs Alexander 
assumed the same title. It was therefore necessary in order to regu¬ 
late his position that an official assurance should be given by Am¬ 
mon himself that Alexander was his son. To obtain such a declara¬ 
tion and satisfy fully the formalities required by the priests, Alex¬ 
ander undertook a journey to the oracular sanctuary of Ammon in 
the oasis of Siwab. And this motive is alone sufficient to explain the 
expedition. But it may well be that in Alexander’s mind there was 
a vague notion that there was something divine about his own 
origin, something mystical in his mother’s conception, and that, 
like Achilles, he was somewhat more than an ordinary man. Pro¬ 
ceeding along the coast to Paraetonion, he was there met by envoys 
who conveyed the submission of Cyrene. By this acquisition the 
western frontier of the Macedonian empire extended to the border 
of the Carthaginian sphere of rule. Alexander then struck across the 
desert to visit that Egyptian temple which was most famous in the 
Greek world, the temple as it was always called of Zeus Ammon. 
There were no tracks to guide the travellers, for the south wind had 
ploughed up the sand and obliterated the road-marks; and stories 
were told in the camp of miraculous guidance vouchsafed to the 
favourite of the god. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, who was destined here¬ 
after to rule over Egypt and Libya, recorded in his Memoirs that 
two snakes moved in front of the troops and showed the way; while 
Aristobulus, another companion of the king, spoke of the guidance 
of two crows. A certain mystery enveloped this expedition. It is said 
that Alexander told no than what he asked the god or what the god 
replied, save only that the answer pleased him. But it is certain that 
the priests had made such dispositions that Ammon spoke and 
recognised him as his son. The very route by which Alexander re¬ 
turned to Memphis is uncertain, for the same two companions dif¬ 
fer; Ptolemy stating that he fared direct across the desert, and 
Aristobulus that he returned by Paraetonion. 

At Memphis he organised the government of Egypt, entrusting it 
to two native monarclis, and appointing separate Greek governors 
for the adjoining districts of Arabia and for Libya. But the control 
of the finances was placed in the hands of a special minister, Cleo- 
mcnos of Naucratis. Several military commanders were also ap¬ 
pointed, and it would seem that Alexander instituted this divided 
command as a safeguard against the danger of a rebellion. For, 
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geographically situated ns Egypt was, an ambitious commander 
might have a fair prospect of holding the country against his lord; 
and its recent history as a Persian province had illustrated the diffi¬ 
culty of dealing with it. If Lhis be so, Alexander inaugurated a policy 
which was followed, in later days and in another form, by his .Ro¬ 
man successors. 

Suer. 9. Battlk of Cauoamkla, and Conqukst of lUnv.r,oNrA 

The new lord of Egypt and Syria returned with the spring ta 
Tyre, The whole coastland was now in bis possession, and lie con¬ 
trolled the sea; the time had come to advance into the heart of the 
Persian empire. Having spent some months in the Phoenician city, 
busied with various matters of policy and administration, as well as 
Alexander with plans for his next campaign, he set forth at the head of 40,000 
rrossusthu infantry and 7000 horse, and reached Thapsacus on Euphrates at 
iuul >llniUn l ho beginning of August. The building of two bridges had been 
marelict already begun, but the Persian Mazactis, who was stationed with 
mihe troops on the further shore, had hindered their completion. When 

igriB. Alexander arrived, he withdrew; the bridges were finished, and the 

army passed over. The objective of Alexander was Babylon. At that 
lime of year it would have been mad to follow the direct route down 
the Euphrates which was traversed by Cyrus and the Ten Thou¬ 
sand. Alexander chose the other road, across the north of Mesopo¬ 
tamia and down the Tigris 011 its eastern hank. Throughout the 
Asiatic campaigns of Alexander we are struck by the perfect organ¬ 
isation of his transports and supplies; hut we are struck even more 
by the certainty of his movements through strange lands, as if he 
had a map of the country before him. His intelligence department 
must have been excellent, and though our records give us no intima¬ 
tions on the subject, it has been supposed with much plausibility 
that here the invader received help from the Jews, who ever since 
the Captivity were scattered about Media and Babylonia. It is cer¬ 
tain that Alexander had shown special favour to the race of Israel 
at the foundation of Egyptian Alexandria; he had invited a Jewish 
colony to settle there, enjoying the rights of citizens, and yet living 
in a separate quarter and keeping their own national customs. 

From some Persian scouts who wore captured it was ascertained 
that Darius, with a yet larger multitude than that which had sue- 
, cumbed at Issus, was on the other side of the river, determined to 
Uw mooii COft test the passage. Alexander crossed the Tigris, not at Nineveh, 

Sept. 30,' the usual place of crossing, but higher up at Bezabde. On the same 

33 * »-c. night the moon went into eclipse, and men anxiously sought in tire 
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phenomenon a portent of the issue of the coming struggle for the 
lordship of Asia. 

Marching southward for some days, Alexander learned that Da¬ 
rius was encamped in a plain near Gaugamela on tire river Bumo- 
dus. The numbers of the army were''reported at 1,000,000 foot and 
40,000 horse. Having given his men four days’ rest, Alexander 
moved on by night and halted on a hill looking down on the plain 
where the enemy lay prepared for battle. A council of war was held, 
and the question was discussed whether the attack should be made 
immediately; but Parmenio counselled a day’s delay, for the pur¬ 
pose of reconnoitring fully the enemy’s position and discovering 
whether perchance covered pits had been dug or stakes laid in the 
ground. Panncnio’s counsel was followed, and the troops pitched 
their camp in the order in which they were to fight. Alexander rode 
over the plain and found that the Persians had cleared it of all 
bushes and obstacles which might impede the movements of then- 
cavalry or the effect of their scythed chariots. 

The following night was spent by the Persians under arms, for 
their camp was unfortified and they feared a night attack. And a 
night attack was recommended by Parmenio, but Alexander pre¬ 
ferred to trust the issue to his own generalship and the superior 
discipline of his troops, and not to brave the hazards of a struggle in 
the dark. He said to Parmenio, “I do not steal victory,” and under 
the gallantry of this reply he concealed, in his usual manner, the 
prudence and policy of his resolve. A victory over the Persian host, 
won in the open field in the light of day, would have a far greater 
effect in establishing his prestige in Asia than an advantage stolen 
by night. 

The Great King, according to wont, was in the centre of the Per¬ 
sian array, surrounded by his kinsfolk and his Persian bodyguard. 
On either side of them were Greek mercenaries, Indian auxiliaries 
with a few elephants, and Carians whose ancestors had been settled 
in Upper Asia. The centre was strengthened and deepened by a 
second line, composed of the Babylonian troops, and the men from 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, and the Uxians who dwelt east of 
Susa, and the Sitacenes. On the left wing, the Cadusians from the 
shores of the Caspian and the men of Susa were nearest the centre; 
next came a mixed host of Persian horse and foot; and at the ex¬ 
treme left were the troops from the far east, from Arachosia and 
Baclria. This wing was covered by 1000 Eactrian cavalry, xoo- 
scythc-axmccl chariots, and the Scythian cavalry from the desert 
districts of Lake Aral. On the right were the contingents of the 
Caucasian folks; the Hyrcanians and Tapurians from the south- 
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eastern shores of the Caspian; the Parthians, who wore destined in 
the future to found a new oriental monarchy; the Sacac from the 
slopes of the Himlu-Kush; the Medes, and the dwellers in Mesopo¬ 
tamia and northern Syria. 

Against this host, of which the cavalry alone is said lo have been 
as numerous as all the infantry of the enemy, Alexander descended 
the hill in (he morning. On his left wing—commanded as usual by 
Parnicnio—were the cavalry of the Thessalian and confederate 
Creeks; in the centre the six regiments of the phalanx; and on the 
right, the hypaspisls, and the eight squadrons of the Companions, 
the royal squadron of Clitus being at. the extreme right. Covering 
the right wing were some light troops, spear-throwers and archers. 
The line was far outflanked on both sides by the enemy, and the 
danger which Alexander had most to fear, as at the battle of Issus, 
was that of being attacked in rear or Hanked; only that, whereas in 
the plain of Issus his right, alone was threatened, here both wings 
were in peril. He sought to meet these contingencies by fanning 
behind each wing a second line, which by facing round a quarter or 
half circle could meet an attack on flank or rear. Behind the left 
wing were placed Thracian foot and horse, some Greek confederate 
cavalry, and Greek mercenary cavalry; behind the right, the old 
Greek mercenaries under Oleander, the Macedonian archers, some 
of the Agrlanian spear-throwers, the mounted pikemcn, the light 
Paeonian cavalry; and, at the extreme right, to bear the brunt of a 
flank assault, the new Greek mercenaries under Menidas. 

As he advanced, Alexander and his right wing were opposite to 
the centre of the enemy’s line, and he was outflanked by the whole 
length of the enemy’s left. He therefore bore obliquely to the right, 
and, even when the Scythian horsemen riding forward came into 
contact with his own light troops, he continued to move his squad¬ 
rons of heavy cavalry in the same direction. Darius saw with anx¬ 
iety that this movement would soon bring the Macedonian right 
outside the ground which he had carefully levelled and prepared for 
the action of his scythed chariots, and, as he had set no small part 
of his hopes in the deadly effect of these chariots, he commanded the 
Scythian and Bactrian cavalry to ride round and deliver a ilank- 
chargc, in order to hinder any further advance towards the right. 
The charge was met by the new mercenaries of Menidas; but they 
were too few, they were driven back, until the Paeoniaus and the old 
■mercenaries were bidden to come to their support. Then the bar¬ 
barians gave way, but in a, short while, reinforced by more troops, 
they returned to the charge. The battle raged, and it was well if the 
Macedonians, far outnumbered, could hold their around. 
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Meanwhile Darius had loosed his scythed cars, to whirl destruc¬ 
tion into the ranks of the Companions and the hypaspists. But the 
archers and the Agrian spear-throwers received them with showers 
of spears and arrows; some of these active hillsmen seized the reins 
of the horses and pulled the drivers from their seats, while the 
hypaspists, swiftly and undismayed, opened their ranks, and the 
terrible chariots rattled harmless down the intervals. 

The whole Persian line was now advancing to attack, and Alex¬ 
ander was waiting for the moment to deliver his cavalry charge. He 
had to send his mounted pikemen to the help of (he light cavalry, 
who were being hard pressed on the right by the Scythians and 
Baclrians; and as a countcr-chcck to this reinforcement, squadrons 
of Persian cavalry were dispatched to the assistance of their fellows. 
By the withdrawal of these squadrons a gap was caused in the left 
wing, and into this gap Alexander plunged at the head of his cavalry 
column and split the line in two. Thus the left side of the enemy's 
centre was exposed, and turning obliquely Alexander charged into 
its ranks. Meanwhile the bristling phalanx was moving forward and 
was soon engaged in close combat with another part of the Persian 
centre. The storm of battle burst with wildest fury round the spot 
where the Persian king was trembling, and what befell at Issus be¬ 
fell again at Gaugamcla. The Great King turned his chariot and 
fled. His Persians fled with him, and swept along in their flight the 
troops who had been posted in the rear. 

Thus the Persian centre and the neighbouring part of the left 
wing were cut down or routed by the phalanx, the hypaspists, and 
the Companions. And in the meantime, the severe struggle of the 
light cavalry on the uttermost left had also ended in victory for the 
Macedonians. 

The regiments of the phalanx in their rapid advance had failed to 
keep abreast, and it would seem that when the regiment of Craterus, 
on the extreme left, was already far forward in the thick of the fight, 
the regiment commanded by Simmias, second from the left, was 
considerably in tire rear. Prom his position Simmias saw that the 
Thessalian cavalry on the left wing were pressed hard by their 
adversaries, and he halted his regiment, in order apparently to 
make a movement to assist them. But the Indian and Persian cav¬ 
alry of the hostile centre rushed through the gap in the phalanx and 
rode straight onward to the Macedonian camp, unhindered by the 
rear line of the left wing who did not expect an enemy on that side.' 
The captives in the camp burst out and helped their friends to 
murder the Thracians who had been set to guard it. The Greece 
mercenaries and Thracians of the rear line soon perceived what had 
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happened; they turned round, attacked the plunderers in the rear, 
and overcame them. 

Meanwhile Parmenio was hard bestead. The Mesopotamians and 
Syrians of the extreme Persian right had attacked his cavalry in the 
flank or rear. Parmenio sped a messenger to Alexander entreating 
aid, and Alexander desisted from the pursuit of his Hoeing rival, to 
restore the battle on his left wing. Riding back with his Compan¬ 
ions he encountered a largo body of cavalry, Persians, Parthians, 
and Indians, in full retreat, hut in orderly array. A desperate con¬ 
flict ensued, perhaps the most fearful in the whole battle, the Per¬ 
sians fighting not for victory but for life. Sixty of the Companions 
felt, but Alexander was again victorious and rode on to the help of 
Parmenio. But Parmenio no longer needed his help. Not the least 
achievement of this day of great deeds was the brilliant fighting of 
the Thessalian cavalry, who not only sustained the battle against 
the odds which had wrung from Parmenio the cry for aid, but in the 
end routed their focmcn before Alexander could reach the spot. The 
battle was won, and the fata of the Persian empire was decided. 

Alexander did not tarry on the field. He lost, not a moment in 
resuming the chase which he had abandoned, and, riding eastward 
throughout the night on the tracks of the Persian king, he reached 
Arbela on the morrow. It befelt now as it had befallen after Issus. 
He did not take the king, but found at Arbela his chariot, his shield, 
and his bow. Darius fled into the highlands of Media, and Ario- 
barzanes with a host of the routed army hastened southward to 
Persia. Alexander did not follow either king or satrap, but pursued 
his way to Babylon. 

It might have been expected, and Alexander seems to have ex¬ 
pected, that the men of Babylon, trusting in their mighty walls, 
would have offered to the victor of Gaugamcla the same defiance 
which the men of Tyre offered to the victor of Issus. He was dis¬ 
appointed. When he approached the city, with his army arrayed for 
action, the gates opened and the Babylonians streamed out, led by 
their priests and their chief men. The satrap Mozacus, who had 
fought bravely in the recent battle, surrendered the city and citadel. 
In Babylonia, Alexander followed the same policy which he had 
already followed in Egypt. He appeared aa the protector of the 
national religions which had been depressed and slighted by the fire- 
worshippers. He rebuilt the Babylonian temples which had been 
destroyed, and above all he commanded the restoration of the mar¬ 
vellous temple of Bel, standing on its eight towers, on which the 
rage of XcrxeB had vented itself when he returned from the rout of 
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Salamis. The Persian Mazaeus was retained in his post as satrap of 
Babylonia. 


Sect. to. Conquest oe Susiana and Persis 

Having rested his army in the luxurious and wonderful city of the 
Euphrates, the conqueror advanced south-eastward to Susa, the 
summer residence of the Persian court. Susa had been abeady se¬ 
cured for him by Phiioxenus, whom he had dispatched thither from 
Arbela with some light troops. In the citadel he found enormous 
treasures of gold and silver and purple. Among other precious ifrings 
at Susa was the sculptured group of the tyrant-slayers, I-Iarmodius 
and Aristogiton, which Xerxes had carried off from Athens; and 
Alexander had the pleasure of sending back to its home this his¬ 
torical monument, now more precious than ever through its own 
strange history. 

Though it was mid-winter, Alexander soon left Susa to accom¬ 
plish one of the most arduous adventures that he ever undertook, 
lie had won the treasures of Susa, but there were immense treasures 
still in the palaces of Cyrus and Darius in the heart of the Persian 
highlands, and these were guarded not only by the difficulties of the 
mountainous approaches, but by the army which Ariobarzanes had 
rescued from the overthrow of Gaugamela. Perhaps the reason for 
Alexander’s haste in pressing on to Persis was the fear that Darius 
might, descend with a new force from Media, if time were given him 
before Ariobarzanes was crushed. But; whatever were his reasons, it 
seemed to him of the greatest moment to secure Persis immediately. 
His roacl lay south-eastward, and when he had crossed the river 
Pasitigris, the first obstacle that he encountered was the independ¬ 
ent tribe of the Uxian hillsmen, on whom the Persian kings them¬ 
selves were accustomed to bestow gifts for their goodwill. The bar¬ 
barians held the passes through which the road lay, but a night 
march by a difficult mountain path enabled Alexander to surprise 
them, and the Uxians henceforward were forced to pay yearly gifts 
to tho lord of Asia—a hundred horses, five hundred draught oxen, 
and thirty thousand sheep. 

The Macedonian army was now in the midst of a region which 
was unknown to Greek charts. Alexander’s advance is a march not 
only of conquest but of discovery, and opens a new epoch in the 
history of geographical science by revealing Central Asia to the 
knowledge of Europe. 

Leaving half of his army with Parmenio to proceed more slowly 
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along the main road, Alexander led the other half (including the 
Macedonians, both horse and foot) by a shorter path through the 
hills to the narrow defde which formed the entrance to Persis and 
was called the Persian Gates. Ariobarzancs was posted there with 
40,000 foot anti 700 horse, guarding the rocky pass which he had 
fortified by a wall. An attack, easily repelled, showed Alexander 
that the puss was impregnable; yet it, must be carried, for this was 
the only road to the royal cities of Persia. For a moment Alexander 
was bullied; never perhaps— not even before Tyre -was he encoun¬ 
tered by a problem more desperate to all seeming. TlttL he learned 
from a prisoner of some extremely perilous paths loading round, 
through the forests which covered the mountains, to the back of the 
pass. At this season the snow made these paths more dangerous 
than ever, and they might well seem hopeless to men weighed down 
with heavy armour; but they were the only hope and Alexander did 
not hesitate. Tie left Craterus with part, of the troops in front of the 
pass, with orders to attack as soon as lie heard the Macedonian 
trumpets sounding from above on tlxe other side. With the rest of 
his force, including most of the cavalry, three regiments of the 
phalanx, the hypaspisls, and other light, troops, he set forth at 
night, and. marched quickly eleven miles along the precipitous 
snowy track, intersected frequently by deep gullies. When the point 
was reached at which he was to turn in order to descend on the 
Persian camp, he again divided liis forces, and sent one division for¬ 
ward to bridge the river Araxes and cut off the Persian rclrcat. 
Taking the hypaspists, the royal Rquailron of the Companions, one 
regiment of the phalanx, and some light troops, he raced down upon 
the camp and destroyed or routed three successive sets of outposts 
before the day dawned. Instead of raising the alarm, the sentiucls 
scattered on the mountain, and when the Macedonian trumpets 
pealed on the brink of his entrenchments, Ariobarauies was taken 
completely by surprise. Attacked on both sides, in front by Craterus 
who stormed up the wall of rock, and in the rear by Alexander, the 
Persians were cut to pieces or fell over precipices in their flight. 
Ariobaraanes with a small band escaped into the mountains. 

The royal palaces of Persia, to which Alexander now hurried with 
the utmost speed, stood in the valley of Mervdasht, fertile then hut 
desolate at the presenL day, and close to the city of Istachr, which 
the Persians deemed the oldest city in Lite world. In Istachr itself 
there was a royal house too, but the great palaces stood some miles 
away, close beneath the mountain, upon a lofty platform against a 
background of black rock. The platform was mounted by magnifi¬ 
cent staircases, and it bore, besides massive propylaca, four chief 
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buildings, the small palace of Darius, the larger palace of Xerxes, 
and two great pillared halls. The impressive ruins tell a trained eye 
how to reconstruct the general plan of the royal abode, and there 
can be no question that Achacmcnian architecture had wrought 
here its greatest achievements, greater than the palace of Susa 
which Alexander had seen, grealcr than that of Ecbalana which he 
was soon to see. This cradle of the Persian kingdom, to which, city 
and palace together, the Greeks gave the name of Persepolis, was 
“the tichest of all the cities under the sun.” It is said that 130,000 
talents were found in the treasury; an army of mules and camels 
were required to remove the spoils. This store of gold, so long with¬ 
drawn from use, was now suddenly to be restored to circulation and 
perturb the markets of the world. 

Not far olt, two days’ journey northward up the winding valley of Pa&ar- 
the Murgliab, was Pasargadae, the city of Cyrus. The maker of e ‘ ldas - 
Persia built it close to the field where he had shattered the host of 
the Median king; and die place is still marked by his tomb, and the 
stones of other buildings, on some of which the traveller may read 
the words “ t am Cyrus the king, the Achaemenian.” In Pasargadae 
loo Alexander found a store of treasure. 

For four mouths he made the Persian palaces his headquarters, JYui.- 
during which time he received the submission of Caramania or Kir- A P ril > 
man, and made some excursions to punish the robbers who infested 33011 c ' 
the neighbouring mountains. But the most famous incident con- Burning 
ncctecl with the sojourn at Persepolis is tho conflagration of the of the , 
palace of Xerxes, Tho story is that one night when Alexander and ^■ ^ h ° 
his companions had drunk deep at a royal festival, Thais, an Attic 
courtesan, who was of the company, mindful of her country and all 
the wrongs which Xerxes had wrought, flung out among the tipsy 
carousers the idea of burning down the house of the malignant foe 
who had burned the temples of Greece. The mad words of the 
womau inspired a wild frenzy, and whirled the revellers forth, 
armed with torches, to accomplish the barbarous deed. Alexander 
hurled the first brand, and the cedar wood-work of the palace was 
soon in flames. But before the fire had done its work the king’s head 
was cool, and ho commanded the fire to be quenched. Jt is folly to 
attempt to road into this act a deliberate policy; it was the wild 
freak of a moment, repented the next, 


Sect. xi. Death op Darios 

In the meantime king Darius remained in Ecbatana, surrounded 1 
by the adherents who were faithful to him, chiefly the satraps of 
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Ihose lands which were still unconqueml- -Media itself and llyr- 
cania, Areia and Bactria, Arachosia and Drangiana. It is probable 
that after the Gaugamela battle Alexander hoped to receive some 
proposal from his defeated foe, more submissive and acceptable 
than that which had been sent after Tssus. He would have been 
ready perhaps Lo leave to Darius the eastern part of his dominions, 
•with the royal title, though as a dependent vassal, and to content: 
himself for a while with the empire which he had won, including 
Susa and Pcreepolis. It may have been with the. hope of receiving 
overtures that he tarried so long in Fersis. But Darius gave no sign. 
Media was defensible; he had a large army from the northern 
satrapies; and he had Bactria as a retreat, if ret mil he must. 

The spring was advanced when Alexander left. Persia fur Kcba- 
tana. The direct road did not lie by Susa, but much farther east 
through the land of Paraetacene. Ife made all speed, when the news 
reached him by the way, that Darius was at Ecbalana with a large 
army, prepared to fight. But when after a succession of forced 
marches he drew nigh to the city, he found that Darius had flown 
eastward, following the women and heavy baggage which had been 
sent on to the Caspian Gates, and talcing the treasures with him. It 
is said that the reason of this,retreat was the default of some Cadu- 
sian and Scythian troops which bad failed to arrive in time. When 
he reached the Median capital, Alexander was detained by the need 
of arranging certain matters before he pursued his rival into the 
northern wilds. He paid off the Thessalian troops and the other 
Greek confederates, giving them a handsome donative and a con¬ 
duct to the Aegean; but any who chose to enrol themselves anew in 
his service and share in his further course of conquest might stay, 
and not a few stayed. Parmenio wits entrusted with the care of see¬ 
ing that the treasures of Persia were transported and safely depos¬ 
ited in the strong keep of Kcbatana, where they were to remain in 
charge of the treasurer Harpalus aud a large body of Macedonian 
troops. Parmenio was then to proceed northward to Cadusia, and 
along the shores of the Caspian Sea, where lie was Lo meet the Icing. 

With the main part of the army Alexander hurried on, merciless 
to men and steeds, bent on the capture of Darius. His way lay by 
Ragac, and when he reached that place, a litlto to the south of the 
modern capital of Persia, he found that the fugitive was already 
well beyond the Caspian Gates, which lie a long day’s journey to the 
cast. Despairing of overtaking him, Alexander rested some days at 
Ragae before ho advanced towards Parthia Giro ugh the Caspian 
pass. But meanwhile doom was stealing upon Darius by another 
way. His followers were beginning lo suspect that ill-luck dogged 
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him, and when he proposed to stay and risk another battle instead 
of continuing his retreat to Bactria, none were willing except the 
remnant of Greek mercenaries, who were still faithful to the rmm 
who had hired them, and perhaps dreaded punishment as recusants 
to the Greek cause. Bcssus, the satrap of Baclria, was a kinsman of 
the king, and it was felt by many that he might bo able to raise up 
again the Achaemenian house, which Darius had been unable to 
sustain. A plot was formed; Darius was seized and bound in the 
middle of the night, sot in a litt er, and hurried on as a prisoner along 
the road to Bactria. This event disbanded his army. The Greek mer¬ 
cenaries went off northwards into the Caspian mountains, and 
many of the Persians turned back to find panlon and grace with 
Alexander. They found him encamped on the Parthian side of the The 
Caspian Gates, and told him the new turn of events. When he pursuit o£ 
learned that his old rival was a prisoner and that Bessus was non' Darius, 
his antagonist, Alexander resolved on a swift and hot pursuit. Leav¬ 
ing the main body of the army to come slowly after, he set forth at 
once with lus cavalry and some light foot, and sped the whole night 
through, not resting till next day at noon, and then another evening 
and night at the same breathless speed. Sunrise saw him at Thara. 

It was the place where the Great King had been put in chains, and 
it was ascertained from his interpreter, who had remained behind 
ill, that Bessus and his fellows intended to surrender Darius if the 
pursuit were pressed. There was the greater need for haste. The 
pursuers rode on throughout another night; men and horses were 
dropping with fatigue. At noon they came to a village where the 
pursued had halted the day before, and Alexander learned that they 
intended to force a march in the night. He asked the people if there 
was no short way, and was told that there was a short way, but it 
was waterless. Alexander instantly dismounted five hundred of his 
horsemen and gave their steeds to the officers and the strongest men 
of the infantry who wore with him. With these he started in the 
evening, and having ridden about forty-five miles came up with the 
enemy at break of day. The barbarians were straggling, many of 
them unarmed; a few who made a stand were swept away, but most 
of them fled when they saw that it was Alexander. Bessus and his 
fellow-conspirators bade their prisoner—no longer, seemingly, in 
chains—mount a horse; and when Darius refused, they stabbed him 
and rode their ways, wounding the litter-mules too and killing the 
drivers. The beasts, sore and thirsty, strayed about half a mile from 
the road down a side valley, where they were found at a spring by a 
Macedonian who had come to slake his thirst. The Great King wa,B 
near his last gasp. If he could have spoken Greek, or if the stranger 
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had understood Persian, lie might have found words to send a mes¬ 
sage of thanks to his conqueror for the generous treatment of his 
wife and mother who were then assuredly in his thoughts; after¬ 
wards men had no scruple in placing appropriate words in the 
mouth of the dying monarch, it is enough to believe (bat ho had the 
solace of a cup of water in his supreme moments and thanked the 
Macedonian soldier by a sign. Alexander viewed the body, and is 
related to have thrown his own cloak over it in pity, it was part of 
his fair luck that lie found Darius dead; for if he had taken him 
alive, he would not have put him to deal h, and such a captive would 
have been a perpetual embarrassment. lie sent the corpse with all 
honour to the queen-mother, and the last of the Admcmenian kings 
was buried with his forefathers at Porsepolis. 

Sect. 12 . Spirit of Alexander's Policy as Loud oe Asia 

Before we follow Alexander on his marches of conquest and dis¬ 
covery into the regions which were then in European eyes the Far 
East, wc may pause to observe his attitude as ruler and king; for the 
months which passed bcLween the battle of (laugamelu and the pur¬ 
suit of Darius were a critical period, which witnessed a remarkable 
change in his conception of his duty and in liis political aims. 

From the very beginning he had shown to the conquered prov¬ 
inces a tolerance, which was not only prompted by generosity but 
based on political wisdom. He hod not attempted to apply an arti¬ 
ficial scheme to all countries, but had permitted each country to 
retain its national institutions. One general principle, indeed, he did 
adopt—the division of power; and this was a notable improvement 
on tihe Persian method. Under the Persian kingdom the satrap was 
usually sole governor, controlling not only the civil administration, 
but the treasury and the troops. Alexander in most cases committed 
only the internal administration to the governor, and appointed 
beside him, and independent of his authority, a financial ollicer and 
a military commander. This division of authority was a security 
against rebellion. We have already seen, in Egypt and Babylonia, 
how in matters of religion Alexander was, like all the Greeks, broad¬ 
minded and tolerant. 

But the Macedonian king, the commander-in-chief of the <3redc 
confederates, had set forth as a champion of Greeks against mere 
barbarians, as a leader of Europeans against ciTeruinatc Asiatics, as 
the representative of a higher folk against beings lower in the hu¬ 
man scale. All the Greeks and Macedonians who followed him re¬ 
garded the east as a world to be plundered and rifled by their higher 
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intelligence and courage, and considered the orientals as inferiors 
meant by nature to be their own slaves. “Slaves by nature” they 
seemed to the political wisdom of Aristotle himself, Alexander’s 
teacher; and the victories of Issus and Gaugamela were calculated 
to confirm the Europeans in their sense of unmeasured superiority. 
Hut, as Alexander advanced, his view expanded, and he rose to a 
loftier conception, of his own position and his relation to Asia. He 
began to transcend the familiar distinction of Greek and barbarian, 
and to see that., for all the truth it contained, it was not the last 
word that could I>e said. He formed the notion of an empire, both 
European and Asiatic, in which the Asiatics should not be domi¬ 
nated by the European invaders, but Europeans and Asiatics aliin* 
should be ruled on an equality by a monarch, indifferent to the dis¬ 
tinction of Greek and barbarian, and looked upon as their own king 
by Persians as well as by Macedonians. The idea begins to show 
itself after the battle of Gaugamela. The Persian lords and satraps 
who submit are received with favour and confidence; Alexander 
learns to know and appreciate the fine qualities of the Iranian noble¬ 
men. Some of the eastern provinces are entrusted to Persian satraps, 
for example Babylonia to Mazaeus, and the court of Alexander 
ceases to be purely European. With oriental courtiers, the forms of 
an oriental court, are also gradually introduced; the Asiatics pros¬ 
trate themselves before the lord of Asia; and presently Alexander 
adopts the dress of a Persian king at court ceremonies, in order to 
appear less a foreigner in llsc eyes of his eastern subjects. The idea 
which prompted this policy was new and bold, and it harmonised 
with the great work of Alexander,—the breaking down of the bar¬ 
riers between west and oast; but it was accompanied by a certain, 
imperious self-exultation, which wo do not find in the earlier part of 
Alexander’s career, and it involved him in troubles with his own 
folk. The Macedonians strongly disapproved of their king’s new 
paLhs; they disliked the rival influence of the Asiatic nobles, and 
their prejudices were shocked at seeing Alexander occasionally as¬ 
sume oriental robes. The Macedonian royalty was indeed inade¬ 
quate for Alexander’s imperial position; but it is unfortunate that 
he had no other model than the royalty of Persia, hedged round by- 
forms which were so distasteful to the free spirit of Greece. The life 
of Alexander was spent in solving difficult problems, political and 
military; and none was harder than this, to create a kingship which 
should conciliate the prejudices of the east without offending the 
prejudices of tiro west. 
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THE CONQUEST OJ? THE l'AR EAST 

Sect. x. Hyrcania, Areia, Bactria, Sogdiana 

The murderers of Darius lied, Bessus to Bactria, Nabarzancs to 
Hyrcania; and the direction of their Jlight determined the course of 
Alexander’s advance. He could not pursue Bessus while there was 
an enemy behind him in the Caspian region, and therefore his first 
movement was (o cross the Elburz chain of mountains which sep¬ 
arate the south Caspian shores from Partlna, and subdue the lands 
of the Tapuri and Mardi. ITic Persian officers who had rclrealed 
into these regions submitted, and were received with favour; the life 
of Nabarzanes was spared. The Greek mercenaries who had found 
refuge in the Tapurian mountains capitulated. All who had entered 
the Persian service, before the Synedrion of Corinth had pledged 
Greece to the cause of Macedon, were released; the rest were com¬ 
pelled to serve in the Macedonian army for the same pay which they 
had received from Darius. The importance of the well-wooded 
southern coast of the Caspian was understood by Alexander, and lie 
sent orders to Parmcnio to go forth from Ecbatana and take posses¬ 
sion of the Cadusian territory on the south-western side of die sea. 
He himself could not tarry. Having rested a fortnight at Zadracarta 
and held athletic games, he marched eastward to Susie., a town in 
the north of Areia, anti was met there by Salibarzanes, governor of 
Areia, who made his submission and was confirmed in his satrapy. 
Here the news arrived that Bessus had assumed the style of Great 
.King with the name of Artaxcrxcs, and was wearing his turban 
“erect.” Alexander started at once on the road to Bactria. His way 
would have lain by Mcrv; in tiic wilds of Central Asia the beaten 
ways of traffic remain the same for thousands of years. But he had 
not gone far when he was overtaken by the news that Salibarzanes 
had revolted behind him. There was nothing to be done but to re¬ 
turn and secure the province of Areia; for this province did not 
stand alone; it would certainly be upheld in its hostility by the 
neighbouring countries of Arachosia and Drangiana, which formed 
the satrapy of Barsacntcs, one of the murderers of Darius. Hurrying 
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back in forced marches with a part of his army, Alexander app ear ed 
before Artocoana, the capital of Areia, in two days; Satibarzanes 
galloped away to seek Bessus in Bactria, and his troops who fled to 
die mountains were pursued and overcome. There was no fur ther 
resistance, and the conqueror marched southwards to Drangiana. 
His road can hardly he doubtful—the road which leads by Herat 
into Scistan. And it is probable that Herat is the site of the city 
which Alexander founded to be the capital and stronghold of the 
new province, Alexandria of the Aroians. The submission of Dran¬ 
giana was made without a blow; the satrap, who had fled to the 
Indians, was given up by them and put to death. 

At Proplithasia, the capital of the Drangian land, there befell a 
tragedy, whereof we know Loo little to judge the rights and wrongs 
of the case. It came to Alexander’s ears that Philotas, the son of 
Parmcnio, was conspiring against his life. The king called an as¬ 
sembly of the Macedonians and slated the charges against the gen¬ 
eral. Philotas admitted that he had known of a plot to murder 
Alexander and said nothing about it; but this was only one of the 
charges against him. The Macedonians, although many of them 
were ill-content with the developments of their king’s policy in the 
east, found Philotas guilty, and lie was pierced by their javelins. 
The son dead, it seemed dangerous to let the father live, whether 
he was involved or not in the treasonable designs of Philotas. A 
messenger was despatched with all speed to Media, bearing com¬ 
mands to some of the captains of Parmenio’s army to put the old 
general to death. If the guilt of Philotas was assured—and we have 
no reason to doubt it—-we can hardly, so far as Philotas is con¬ 
cerned, blame Alexander for his rigorous measures, which it must 
have been painful for him to adopt. A crime which might have been 
pardoned in Macedonia could not be dealt gently with in a camp in 
distant lands, where not only success but safety depended on loyalty 
and discipline. But the death of Parmenio was an arbitrary act of 
precaution against merely suspected disloyalty; there seem to have 
been no proofs against him, and there was certainly no trial. 

In the meantime Alexander had changed his plans. Instead of 
retracing his steps and following the route to Bactria, which he had 
originally intended to take, he resolved to fetch a circle, and march¬ 
ing through Afghanistan, subduing it as ho went, he would cross the 
Hindu-Kush mountains and descend on the plain of the Oxus from 
the east. First he advanced southwards to secure Seistan and the 
north-western regions of Baluchistan, then known as Gedrosia. The 
Ariaspae, a peaceful and friendly people whom the Greeks called 
“Benefactors,” dwelt in the south of Seistan. Alexander passed part 
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of the -winter among them, and gratified them by a small increase of 
territory, and made them free, subject to no satrap. The neighbour¬ 
ing Gedrosians volunteered their submission, and a Gedrosian sat¬ 
rapy was constituted with its capital at Pura. When spring came, 
Alexander pushed norlli-castward up the valley of the Hal m and to 
Candahar. And in pronouncing the name of Candahar, we are per¬ 
haps pronouncing the name of the great conqueror; for the chief 
city which he founded in Arachosia was probably on the site of 
Candahar, which seems to be a corruption of its name, Alexandria, 
The way led on over tire mountains, past Ghazni, into the valley of 
the upper waters of the Cabul river, and Alexander came to the foot 
of the high range of the Hindu-Kush. The whole massive complex 
of mountains which diverge from the roof of the world, dividing 
southern from central, eastern from western Asia—-the Pamirs, the 
Hindu-Kush, and die Himalayas—were grouped by the Greeks 
under the general name af Caucasus. But the Hindu-Kush was dis¬ 
tinguished by the special name of Paiopanisus, while the Himalayas 
were called die Imaus. At the foot of the Hindu-Kush he spent the 
winter, and founded another Alexandria to secure this region, some¬ 
where to the norlJi of Cabul; it waB distinguished as Alexandria of 
the Caucasus, While he was in these parts he learned that Sati- 
barzancs was still abroad in Areia, inflaming a rebellion; some forces 
were sent to crush him; a battle was fought and Satibarzaues was 
lcillecl. 

The crossing of the Caucasus, undertaken in the early spring, was 
an achievement which, for the difficulties overcome and the hard¬ 
ships of cold and want endured, seems to have fallen little Bhorl of 
Hannibal’s passage of die Alps. The soldiers had to content diem- 
selves with raw meat and the herb of silphion as a substitute for 
bread. At length they reached Dvapsaca, high up on the uorlhern 
slope—die frontier fortress of Bactria. Having rested his way-worn 
army, Alexander went down by die stronghold of Aornus into the 
plain, and inarched through a poor country to Bactra, the chief city 
of the land, which has preserved its old site but has changed its 
name to Balkh. 

The pretender, Bessu3 Artaxerxes, bad stripped and wasted east¬ 
ern Bactria up to the foot of the mountains, for the purpose of 
checking the progress of the invading army; but he fled across die 
Oxus when Alexander drew near, and his native cavalry deserted 
him. No man withstood the conqueror, and another province was 
added without a blow to the Macedonian empire. Alexander lost no 
time in pursuing the fugitive into Sogdiana. This is the country 
which lies between the streams of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. It was 
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called Sogdiana from llie river Sogd, which flows through the land 
and, passing near (lie cities of fiamarcand and Buchara, loses itself 
in Uic sands of flic desert before it approaches the waters of the 
(R. Sarav- Oxus. Bessus had burned his boats, and when Alexander, after a 
shan.) weary march of two or three days through the hot desert, arrived at 
the banks of the Oxus, he was forced to transport his army by the 
primitive vehicle of skins, which the natives of Central Asia then 
used and still use to-day. Alexander’s soldiers, however, instead of 
inflating the sheep-skins with air, stuffed them with rushes. They 
crossed the river at Kiltf, where it,s banks contract to the width of 
about two-thirds of a mile, and advanced on the road to Maracanda, 
the chief city of the country, easily recognised as Samarcnnd. 

Bess us had no support north of the Oxus. lie had some Sogdian 
allies, at the head of whom were Spitamenes and Dalaphcrncs; hut 
these men had no intention of sacrificing their country to the cause 
of the pretender. Thinking that Alexander’s only object was to cap¬ 
ture Bcssus, and that lie, would then withdraw from Sogdiana and 
fix the Oxus as the northern boundary of his dominion, they sent a 
message to him offering to surrender the usurper. The king sent 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, with 6000 men to secure Hessus, whom they 
found in a walled village, deserted by his Sogdian friends. By Alex¬ 
ander’s orders he was placed, naked and fettered, on the. right side 
of the road by which the army was marching. Alexander halted as 
he passed the captive, and asked him why he had seized and mur¬ 
dered Darius, his king and benefactor. Bessus replied that he had 
acted in concert with other Persian nobles, in the hope of winning 
the conqueror’s favour. He was scourged and sent to Bactra to 
await liis doom. 

River But Alexander did not arrest his march; lie had made up his mind 

(Syr rtC3 to annex Sogdiana. Not the Oxus but the J'axartes was to be the 

Darya). northern limit of his empire. The children of the waste called this 

river the Tanais, It is said that the Greeks were deceived into itn- 
(I)on.) agining that it was the same river as the familiar Tanais wh ich dis¬ 
charges its waters into the Macotic lake, and hence regarded it as 
the boundary between Asia and Europe, and thought that the 
herdsmen of the north, who dwelt beyond it, were "the Scythians of 
Europe.” But they can hardly have fallen into this error, for they 
imagined that the Caspian Sea was a gulf of the ocean, and the two 
errors are inconsistent. Having seized and garrisoned Samarcnnd, 
the army pushed on north-eastward by the. unalterable, read which 
nature has marked out, and occupied seven strongholds which the 
Sogdians had built as defences against invaders from the north. 
The road readies the Jaxartes where that river issues from the ehillv 
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vale of Fergana and deflects its course to flow through the steppes. 
It was a point of the highest importance; for Fergana forms the 
vestibule of the great gate of communication between south-western 
Asia and China—the pass over the Tian-shan mountains, which 
descends on the other side into the land of Kashgar. Here Alexan¬ 
der, with strategic insight, resolved to fix the limit of his empire, 
and on the banks of the river he founded a new city which was 
known as Alexandria the Ultimate. There is no doubt about the 
situation; it is the later Khodjcnd. 

The conqueror, judging from the ease with which he had come 
and conquered Arachosia and Bactria, seems not to have conceived 
that it might be otherwise beyond the Oxus. But the chiefs of 
Sogdiana were not as the Persian grandees; they were ready to dare 
greatly for their freedom against the European invader. As he was 
designing his new city, Alexander received the news that the land 
was up in arms behind him. Spitamencs was the leader of the move¬ 
ment, and was supported by Oxyartes and other leading Sogdians. 
The few Macedonian soldiers left in the seven strongholds had been 
overpowered, and the garrison of Samarcand was besieged in the 
citadel. A message had gone forth into the western wastes, and the 
Massagclae and other Scythian tribes were flocking to drive out the 
intruder. It was a dangerous moment for Alexander. He first turned 
to recover the fortresses, and in two days he had taken and burned 
five of them. Cyrupolis, the largest and strongest, caused more 
trouble; but Alexander, with a few companions, contrived to creep 
under the wall by the bed of a dry stream, and threw open a gate 
to the troops. The resistance of the inhabitants was furious, and the 
king was wounded in the mellay. The fall of Cyrupolis was followed 
by the capitulation or the seventh town, and the remnant of the 
indwellers of all these places were led in chains to take part in 
peopling tire new Alexandria. 

The next task should have been the relief of Samarcand, but 
Alexander found himself confronted by a new danger, and could 
send only a few thousand troops to succour tire besieged garrison. 
The herdsmen of the north were pouring down to the banks of the 
Jaxartcs, ready to cross the stream and harass the Macedonians in 
the rear. It was impossible to move until they had been repelled and 
the passage of the river secured. The walls of Alexandria were 
hastily constructed of unburnt clay and the place made fit for hab¬ 
itation in the short space of twenty days. Meanwhile the northern, 
bank was lined by the noisy and jeering hordes of the barbarians, 
and Alexander determined to cross the river. The offerings were not 
favourable; they betokened, said the seer, personal danger to the 
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king; but Alexander would be mocked no longer. Bringing up his 
missile-engines to (he shore, he dismayed the shepherds, who, when 
stones ancl darts began to fall among them from such a distance and 
unhorsed one of their champions, retreated some distance from the 
bank. The army seized (he moment to cross; the Scythians were 
routed, and Alexander, at the head of his cavalry, pursued them far 
into the steppes. Parched by the intense summer heat, the king was 
tempted to drink of the foul water of the dcserL, and he fell danger¬ 
ously ill. Thus was the presage of the offerings fulfilled. 

Luckily Alexander soon recovered, for ill tidings came from the 
south. When the relieving force approached Maracanda, Kpita- 
mcncH had iled westward to the town of Sogdiaua, which probably 
answers to Buchara. 'flic Macedonians marched after him, hoping 
to drive him utterly out of the land, but they were indiscreet, and 
the whole detachment was cut off. Learning of this disaster, Alex¬ 
ander hurried to Samarcand with cavalry and light troops, covering 
the distance, it is said, in three days,-— a forced march of between 
fifty and sixty miles a day, which scents almost impossible for foot 
soldiers, however lightly equipped, in (lie heat of a Sogdian summer. 
At his coming, Spilamenes, who had returned to the siege of Samar- 
cand, again darted westward, and Alexander followed in pursuit. 
Visiting the spot where the unlucky corps had been cut down on the 
banks of the Sogd, the king buried the dead; then crossing the river, 
he pursued the fugitive chieftain and his Scythian allies to the limits 
of the waste. He swept on to Hogdiana, ravaging the land; then 
marching soulh-wesLward to the Oxus, he crossed into western 
Baclria ancl spent the winter at Zariaspa. The BacLriuu cities of 
Zariaspa and Baclra bore somewhat the same relation to one an¬ 
other as the Sogdian cities of Maracanda and Sogdiana. 

At Zariaspa, Itessus was formally tried for the murder of Darius, 
and was condemned to luive his nose and ears cut off and be taken 
to Kcbatana to die on the cross. The Greeks, like ourselves, regarded 
mutilation as a barbarous punishment, and it is not pleasant to litnl 
Alexander violating this sentiment. But the adoption of oriental 
punishments in dealing with orientals must be judged along with 
the adoption of other oriental customs. Every conqueror of an alien 
race finds himself in a grave embarrassment. Is ho to offend his 
ideals and fall away from his convictions by acquiescing in out¬ 
landish usages antagonistic to his own? Or is he, stiffnecked and 
inflexibly true to the principles of his own civilisation, to remain 
out of touch with his new subjects? Is he to adopt the policy which 
will be most effective in administering the conquered land, or is ho 
to impose a policy which works and is approved in his home- 
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country, but may be useless or fatal elsewhere? Alexander did not Oriental 
adopt the second method. It was the task of his life to spread Greek P 9 lic 7 of 
civilisation in the East. But he saw that this could not be done by an der; 
an outsider—a general of Hellas or basilcus of Macedonia,—he must 
meet the orientals on their own ground; he must become their king 
in their own way. The surest means of planting Hellenism in their 
midst was to begin by taking account sympathetically of their prej¬ 
udices. Alexander therefore assumed the state of Great ICing, sur¬ 
rounded himself with Eastern forms and pomp, exacted self-abase¬ 
ment in his presence from oriental subjects, and adopted tire maxim 
thaL the king's person was divine. He was the successor of Darius, 
and lie regarded Ihc murder of that monarch as a crime touching 
himself, inasmuch as it was a crime against royalty. It was therefore 
an act of deliberate policy that lie punished the king-slayer in East¬ 
ern fashion, as an impressive example to his Eastern subjects. 

The misfortune was that Alexander’s assumption of oriental 
state, and the favour which he showed to the Persians, were highly ]JJ ace _ e 
unpopular with the Macedonians. It was hard always to preserve a doniana, 
double face, one for his Companions, another for his Persian min¬ 
isters. Nor was.it Alexander’s policy to maintain this difference for 
ever. lie hoped ultimately to secure uniformity in the relations of 
Macedonians and Persians to their common king. Meanwhile, in the 
intervals of rest between military operations, discontent smouldered 
among the Macedonians. Though they were attached to their king, 
and proud of the conquests which they had helped him to achieve, 
they felt that he was no longer the same to them as when he had led 
them to victory at the Granicus. His exaltation over obeisant ori¬ 
entals had changed him, and the execution of his trusted general 
Parmenio was felt to be significant of the change. 

These feelings of discontent accidentally found a mouthpiece 3*7 »-c. 
about this time. Rebellious movements in Sogdiana brought Alex- 
atuler over the Oxus again before the winter was over, and he spent Alexander 
some time at Samarcand. One of the most unfortunate consequences Saraai-- 
of the long-protracted sojourn in the regions of the Oxus was the 
increase of drunkenness in the army. The excessively dry atmo¬ 
sphere in summer produces an intolerable and frequent thirst; and 
it was inevitable that the Macedonians should slake it by wine—-tire 
strong wine of the country—if they would not sicken themselves by 
the brackish springs of the desert or the noisome water of the towns. 
Alexander’s potations became deep and habitual from this time 
forth. One night in the fortress of Samarcand the carouse lasted far 
into the night. Greek men of letters, who accompanied the army, 
sang the praises of Alexander, exalting him above the Dioscuri,, 
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whose least he was celebrating on this day. Clitus, his foster- 
brother, flushed with wine, suddenly sprang up to denounce the 
blasphemy, and once he had begun, the current of his feelings swept 
him on into a denunciation and disparagement of Alexander. It was 
to the Macedonians, he said—to men like Parmenio and VhiloUis— 
that Alexander owed his victories; he himself had saved Alexander’s 
life aL the Granicus. These were the two sharpest stings; and they 
stirred Alexander’s Wood to fury. Hu started to his feet and called in 
Macedonian for his hypaspisls; none obeyed his drunken orders; 
Ptolemy and other banqueters forced Clitus out of the hull, while 
others tried to restrain the king. But presently Clitus made his way 
back and shouted from the doorway some insulting verses of Kuri- 
pidcs, signifying that the army does the work and the general reaps 
the glory. The king leapt up, snatched a spear from the hand of a 
guardsman, and rushed upon his foster-brother. Drunk though he 
was, the aim was sure—Clitus sank dead to the ground. An agony 
of remorse followed. For three days the murderer lay in his tent, 
without sleep or food, cursing himself as the assassin of his friends. 
The army sympathised with Ins grief; they tried the dead man and 
resolved Unit he had been justly slain. The tragedy was attributed 
to the anger of Dionysus, because the day was his festival and the 
Dioscuri had been celebrated instead. 

The tragic issue of this miserable drunken brawl is a lurid sjk>1 in 
Alexander’s life, but it was a slight matter compared with an act 
which is said to have marked his invasion of Sogdiana. When we 
saw him first cross the Oxus in pursuit of Bcssus, we did not pause 
to witness Ids treatment of a remarkable town which lay on his way. 
The Brauclddae, who had cliurgc of the temple and oracle of Apollo 
twenty miles from Miletus, are charged with having betrayed the 
treasures of the sanctuary. Their lives were not safe from the anger 
of the Milesians, and Xerxes transported them into Central Asia, 
where no Greek veugcanco could pursue them. They were estab¬ 
lished in Sogdiana, not far from the place where Alexander crossed, 
—a solitary little settlement, which, though severed so long from 
Hellas, preserved its Greek religion and Greek customs, and had not 
forgotten the Greek speech, It is easy to imagine what excitement 
was stirred there by the coming of a Greek army. The folk come 
forth joyously to bid Alexander welcome and offer him their fealty. 
But Alexander remembered only one thing—the ancestors of this 
people had committed a heinous crime against Apollo, and had 
sided with Persia against Greece. That crime had never been for¬ 
gotten by tire men of Miletus, and the king called upon the Mile¬ 
sians in his army to pronounce sentence upon the Brancbidae. The 
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Milesians could not agree, and Alexander himself decided the fate 
of the town. Having surrounded it with a cordon of soldiers, he 
caused all the inhabitants to be massacred and the place to be 
utterly demolished. Few of the children of the children’s children of 
the original transgressors could have been still alive; most of the 
victims would have belonged to the fifth degree of descent. We can¬ 
not imagine a fouler enforcement of the savage principle that the 
crimes of the fathers should be visited to distant generations. Such 
is the shocking story which has blackened Alexander’s fame; fortun¬ 
ately we can safely reject it as untrue; it was not related in the 
memoirs of the two oldest and best authorities, Ptolemy and Aris- 
tobulus. Alexander committed some cimel deeds, but none so appall¬ 
ing as this massacre would have been. 

There were more hostilities in western Bactria and western Sog- 
diana, until at last, overawed by Alexander’s success, the Scythians, 
in order to win his favour, slew Spitamencs. With this chieftain the Reduction 
resistance expired, and it only remained to reduce the rugged south- Porae- 
eastern regions of Sogdiana, which were called Paraetacene. The (Hissar) 
Sogdian Rock, which commands the pass into these regions, was 
occupied by Oxyartcs, and a band of Macedonian soldiers captured 
it by an arduous night-climb, Among the captives was Roxane, the Marriage 
daughter of Oxyartcs; and the love of Alexander, who had been o£ Atex- 
always incliffcrcn t to women, was attracted by the beauty and man- “- t £ r 
ners of the Sogdian maiden. It was characteristic of him that, not- Roxane, 
withstanding the adverse comment which such a condescension 3*7 b- c - 
would excite among the proud Macedonians, he resolved to make 
her his wife, and, on his return to Bactra after subjugating other 
fortresses in Paraetacene, he divided a loaf of bread with his bride 
according to tire fashion of die country, and celebrated the nuptials. 

There was policy in this marriage as well as inclination. It was sym¬ 
bolic of the union of Asia and Europe, of the breaking down of the 
barrier between barbarian and Hellene, and of Alexander’s position 
as an oriental king. 

About this time an attempt seems to have been made to render 
uniform the court ceremonial. The Persian nobles were not well 
pleased that, whereas they were compelled to abase themselves to 
the ground before die divinity of die king, the Macedonians and 
Greeks were excused from the obeisance. Most of the Greeks would Calli- 
have been pliant enough, but diere was one prominent man of let- 
tors who stood out against the usage and drew upon himself dis- y ’ 
pleasure by the utterance of bold truths. This was Callisthenes, a 
nephew of Aristotle. He was composing a history of the campaigns, 
of Alexander, whose exploits he ungrudgingly lauded; he had joined 
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the army, lie used to say, to make him famous, not lo win fame him¬ 
self. It is related that Tfepliacstion and a number of others arranged 
apian for surprising the king’s guests at a banquet into making the 
obeisance. Alexander, raising his golden cup, drank to each guest in 
order,- -first to some of those who were privy to the plan; each arose 
and prostrated himself and was then kissed by the king. Callis- 
tlicncs, when his turn came, drained the cup and went to receive 
the kiss, without doing obeisance; Alexander would not kiss him; 
and he turned away, saying, “1 go the poorer by a kiss!” Incidents 
of this kind created a coolness between the king and his historian. 
One of the duties of Callisthenes and the other philosophers and 
literary men who accompanied Alexander’s progress was to educate 
the pages, the noble Macedonian youths who attended on the king’s 
person; and over some of these Callisthenes had great influence. 
One day aL a boar-hunt, a page named ilennolaus committed the 
indiscretion of forestalling the king in slaying the beast; and for this 
breach of etiquet te he was Hogged and deprived of his horse. Smart¬ 
ing under the dishonour, Ilormoktus plotted with some of his com¬ 
rades to slay Alexander in his sleep. Hut on the appointed night 
Alexander sat up carousing till dawn, and on the next day the plot 
was betrayed. The conspirators were arrested, and put to death by 
the sentence of the whole army. Callisthenes was also luindfastcd 
on the charge of being an accomplice, and was afterwards hanged. 
Ilennolaus was indeed one of his warmest admirers, but it .is not 
clear what the evidence against the historian was. On the one hand, 
Ptolemy and Arialobulus asserted independently that the pages de¬ 
clared under torture that Callisthenes had incited them; on the 
other hand, Alexander is said to have stated in a letter that the 
torture had failed to elicit the name of any accomplice. The deeper 
cause, may he that Alexander suspected Callisthenes as an agent of 
die anti-Macedonian party in (Iroecc. 

Before the end of summer, Alexander bade farewell to Bactvia 
anil set forth to the conquest of India. Three years had passed since 
the death of Darius, three unique years in the annuls of the world. 
In that time the western conqueror, disarranging the cycles of 
Asiatic history, had subdued Afghanistan, anti east his yoke over 
the herdsmen of the north as for as the river Jaxavtes. lie was the 
first, and last western conqueror of Afghanistan; he was the first but 
not the last, iuvader. He was the first European invader and con¬ 
queror of the regions beyond the Oxus, anticipating by more than 
two thousand years the conquests which have been achieved by an 
European power within the memory of the present generation. His 
next enterprise forestalled our own conquest of uorth-westem India. 
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Bul England made her conquests from the south, Russia hers from 
the north; Alexander was the only European conqueror who 
marched straight from the west to the Indus and the Oxus. 

The Macedonian monarch’s work in Bactria and Sogdiana was an 
unavoidable sequel of his succession to the Persian empire. He had 
to set up a barrier against the unsettled races of the waste, who were 
a perpetual menace to the civilisations of the south. He founded a 
number of settlements in these regions, not only for the purpose of 
military garrisons, but also probably with the hope of gradually 
training the herdsmen Lo more scLLled ways of life. If so, it was a 
vain hope. History has shown that there is only one means of forcing 
the shepherd races to become reluctant tillers of the soil. Not until 
they have been encompassed on all sides by civilisation, and driven 
within a narrow geographical area, will they adopt, under the stress 
of necessity, the regular and laborious life of agriculture. The iron 
pressure of Russia’s embrace is gradually narrowing the grounds of 
the nomads in Central Asia; in the days of Alexander they had end¬ 
less space behind them and an indefinite future before them. 

Sect. 2 . Tiie Conquest of India 

In returning to Afghanistan, Alexander seems to have followed 
the main road from Balkh to Cabul, crossing the Hindu- K'.ush by a 
pass more westerly than dial by which he had come. Reaching 
Alexandria in ten days, he went on to another town, which, if he 
had not. refounded, he had at all events renamed, Nicaea, and which 
is possibly to be sought in Cabul itself. Here he stayed till the mid¬ 
dle of November, finding much to do both in organising the prov¬ 
ince and in preparing for further advance. He had left a large de¬ 
tachment of his army in Bactria, but he had enrolled a still larger 
force—30,000—of the Asiatics of those regions,—Bactrians, Sog- 
dians, Dahae, and Sacao. The host with which he was now to de¬ 
scend upon India must have been at least twice as numerous as the 
army with which he had crossed the Hellespont seven years before. 
It had increased as it rolled on, and the augmentations far more 
than counterbalanced the reductions caused by leaving detach¬ 
ments in each new province, and the losses due to warfare or disease. 

During these years Alexander’s camp was his court and capital, 
the political centre of his empire,—a vast city rolling along over 
mountain and river through Central Asia. Men of all trades and 
callings wore there, some indispensable for the needs of the king 
and his army, others drawn by the prospect of making profits out of 
the spoil-ladeu soldiers: craftsmen of every kind, engineers, physi- 
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cians, and seers; cheapmen and money-changers; literary men, 
poets, musicians, athletes, jesters; secretaries, clerks, court attend¬ 
ants; a host of women and slaves. In many of the halting-places 
athletic and musical contests were held, serving both to cheer the 
Greeks by reminding Lhem of their home country and to impress the 
imagination of the barbarians. A Court Diary was regularly kept— 
in imitation of the court journal of Persia—-by Eumcnes of Cardi a, 
who conducted all the political correspondence of Alexander. 

Alexander had no idea of the shape or extent of the Indian penin¬ 
sula, and his notion of the Indian conquest was probably confined to 
the basins of the Cophen and the Indus. He was not the first invader 
speaking an Aryan language who went down through the north¬ 
western hills into the plains of India. Centuries and centuries before, 
Aryan herdsmen had flowed down in successive waves and found an 
abiding home there. From Central Asia, from the regions of the 
Hindu-Kush, bringing with them their old hymns, some of which 
we still possess, they came down into the lands of the Indus, “the 
glorious giver of wealth,” and turned to a settled agricultural life. 
Strangely different was the civilisation which grew up in northern 
India among the men who called upon Dyaus pitar from that of their 
speech-brethren who worshipped Zeus pater on the shores of the 
Aegean. The castes of the Brahmans and the warriors, the inhuman 
asceticism of the Brahman's life, the political influence of these re¬ 
ligious men, must have seemed repulsive and outlandish to the free 
and cheerful temper of the Greeks. The great Darius had partially 
annexed the lands of the Indus, and they constantly supplied troops 
to his successors. Scylax of Caryanda had sailed down the Indus bjr 
his orders and probably published an account of the voyage. The 
stories that were told about the wonders of India excited the curi¬ 
osity of the Greek invaders. It was a land of righteous folks, of 
strange beasts and plants, of surpassing wealth in gold and gems. It 
was supposed to be the ultimate country on the eastern side of the 
world, bounded by Ocean’s stream. 

At this time north-western India was occupied by a number of 
small heterogeneous principalities and village communities. The’ 
northern districts of tire land between the Indus and the HydaBpes 
—the stream which we now call the Jhelum—were ruled by Om- 
phis, a prince whose capital was at Taxila near the Indus. His. 
brother Abisares was the ruler of Hazara and the adjacent parts of 
Cashmir. Beyond the Hydaspes was the powerful kingdom of Porus, 
who hold sway as far as the Acesines or “dark-hued,” which we 
know as the Chenab, the next of the “Five Rivers.” East of the- 
Chenab, in the lands of the Ravee and the BSas, were other small 
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principalities, and also free “kinglcss” peoples, who owned no mas¬ 
ter. These principalities and free communities differed much in 
manners and religion; they had no tendency to unity or combina¬ 
tion; the free tribes feared and hated the princes; the princes strove 
with, one another. And these states wore not all of the same race. 
Most perhaps were Aryan; but some, like lire Malli, belonged to the 
old “Dravidian” stock, whom even in the Punjab the Aryans had 
not entirely dispossessed or subdued. An invader, therefore, had no 
common resistance to fear; he. had to deal with the states one by 
one; and lie could he assured that, many would welcome him out of 
hatred for their neighbours. The prince of Taxila hoped great things 
from the Macedonian conqueror, especially the downfall of his rival 
Torus. He visited Alexander at Nicaca, lairl himself ami his king¬ 
dom at the great emperor’s feet, and promised his aid in subduing 
India. Other chiefs on the hither side of the Indus also made sub¬ 
mission. 

Alexander’s direct road from the high plain of Cnbul into the 
Punjab lay along the right bank of the Copbcn or Cabal river, 
through the great gate of the IChyber Pass. Hut it was impossible to 
advance to the Indus without securing his communications, and for 
this purpose it was needful to subjugate the river-valleys to the left 
of the Cabul, among the huge western spurs of the Himalayc 
mountains. 

It was perhaps not far from Jclalabad that the army came to a 
city which was called Nysa. The name immediately awakened in 
the minds of all the Greeks the memory of their god Dionysus. For 
Mount Nysa was the mythical place where he had been nursed by 
nymphs when he was horn from the thigh of /<cus. The mountain 
was commonly supposed to be in Thrace; but an old hymn placed it 
“near the streams of Nile”; it had no place on the traveller’s chart. 
But here was an actual Nysa; and close to the town wits a hill whose 
name resembled m&ros, the Greek word for "thigh,” uud whose 
slopes wore covered with the god’s own ivy. Therefore Nysa, they 
said, was founded by Dionysus; the god had fared eastward to sub¬ 
due India; and now Alexander was marching on bis tracks. Every¬ 
where on their further march the Greeks and Macedonians were 
alert to discover traces of the progress of the hacchic god. 

For the purposes of this campaign Alexander divided his army. 
Hephacslion, taking three regiments of the phalanx, half the Mace¬ 
donian cavalry, all the mercenary cavalry, advanced by the Kbyber 
Pass, with orders to construct a bridge across the Indus. The king, 
with the rest of the army, including the light troops, plunged into 
the difficult country north of the river; and the winter was spent in 
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warfare with the hardy hill-folks, especially the Asp asians and 
Assacencs, and in capturing their impregnable fortresses, in the dis¬ 
trict of the Kunar, in remote Chitral, and in the Panjkar and Swat 
valleys. It would be interesting to follow the exploits of the Mace¬ 
donian army in these wilds, but we cannot identify the places with 
certainly. Massaga, of the Assacenian people, in the Swat valley, 
was one of the most important strongholds that Alexander cap¬ 
tured; we cannot point it out on the map, but Dyrta, another fort¬ 
ress of the same people, may be fairly sought in Dir. The most 
wonderful exploit of all was the scaling and taking of the rock of 
Aornus, which was probably somewhere near Amb, on the right 
bank of the Indus, about sixty miles above the confluence of that 
river with the Cabui. When by a miracle of boldness and patience 
he captured this fortress, Alexander had to return on his steps as far 
as Dir to suppress a revolt of the Assaccnes. 

After this severe winter campaign the army rested on the hither 
bank of the Indus until spring had begun, and then, with tire solem¬ 
nity of games and sacrifices, crossed the river and marched a three 
days’ journey eastward to Taxila. The rich country of these Aryan 
husbandmen was a striking and pleasant contrast to the barren 
alxjdes of the shepherds of Bactria and Sogdiana. The prince of 
Taxila met Alexander with obsequious pomp, and other lesser 
princes assembled at the city to do him homage. The administration 
of the recent conquests was now arranged. A new satrapy, embrac¬ 
ing the lands west of the Indus, was established and entrusted to ■ 
Philip, son of Machatas; Macedonian garrisons were placed in 
Taxila and some other places cast of the Indus, and Philip was 
charged with the general command of these troops. This shows the 
drift of Alexander’s policy. The Indus was to be the eastern boun¬ 
dary of his direct sway; beyond the Indus, he purposed to create no 
new provinces, but only to form a system of protected states, over 
which the governor of the frontier province would have a general 
supervision. 

Alexander then marched by a southward road to the Hydaspes, 
where he was to meet the only power in the land which could hope 
to resist his progress. Prince Porus had sent a defiance, and having 
gathered an army from thirty to forty thousand strong, was en¬ 
camped on the left bank of the river, to contest the crossing. More¬ 
over, Abisarcs of Cashmir promised him aid, although ho had sent 
marks of homage to Alexander. The boats which had been con¬ 
structed on the Indus for transporting the troops were, by Alex¬ 
ander’s orders, sawn in two or throe piecos according to their size 
and conveyed on carts to the Hydaspes. After a march, which was 
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made slow and toilsome by tbe heavy trojiicul rain, the invaders en« 
cumped on the rifjlit bank of the river, near Julalpur, and saw the 
lines c>f Porus on the opposite shore, protected by a multitude of 
elephants, his most formidable weapon of war. JL was useless to 
think of crossing in the face of this host; for the horses, who could 
not endure the smell and noise of the elephants, would certainly 
have been drowned; and the men would have found it almost im¬ 
possible to land, amid showers of darts, on (lie slimy, treacherous 
edge of the stream. All the fords in the neighbourhood were watched. 
Alexander adopted various measures to deceive and puzzle the 
enemy. Ife collected large stores of corn, as if lie had made up his 
mind to remain for many days where he was; he spread the rumour 
that he intended to wait till the season of rains was over; and lie 
kept his troops in constant motion, sending detachments hither and 
thither. Then one night his trumpets blew, his cavalry rode down to 
the edge of the water, and to the eyes of the enemy it seemed that 
the whole army was about to cross. Porus moved his elephants in¬ 
to the bank and set his host in array. Ilut it proved to he a falsi* 
alarm. The same feint was repeated again and again. Kaeli night the 
Macedonian camp was in motion as if for crossing; each night the 
Indians stood long hours in the wind and rain. Hut when he saw 
that (he noise was never followed by action, Porus became weary of 
these useless nightly watches and disregarded the alarms of a faint¬ 
hearted. foe, Alexander meanwhile was maturing a plan which he 
was able to earry out when he had put Porus off his guard. 

About sixteen miles upwards from the camp, the f fydaspes makes 
a bend, changing its course from south to westward, and opposite 
the juttiug angle a thickly wooded island rose, amid the stream, 
while a douse wood covered the right shore. Here Alexander deter¬ 
mined to cross. He caused the boats to be conveyed thither and re¬ 
made in the shelter of the wood close to a deep ravine; lie had pre¬ 
pared skins stuffed with straw, such as he had used in passing I ho 
Oxus. When tlie time came, lie led a portion of hia troops to the 
wooded promontory, marching at. a considerable distance from the 
river in order to avoid the observation of the enemy. A sufficient 
force was left in the camp under the command of Craturus, with 
orders not to cross, unless Porus either moved his entire army from 
its present position or was defeated and routed. Ollier forces were 
posted at points between the camp and the island, to cross and help 
at the right moment. The king arrived at the appointed spot later 
in the evening, and throughout the wet alormy night he directed the 
preparations for passing the swollen stream. Here, on the right 
.bank, he posted the regiments of heavy infantry which ho had 
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brought, with him,—a precaution, probably, against the possible 
arrival of Abisares. 

The wind and rain, which had effectually concealed all the noise 
from the ears of hostile outposts on the bank, abated before dawn, 
and the passage began. Alexander led the way in a barque of thirty 
oars; and the island was safely passed; but land was hardly reached 
before they were descried by Indian scouts, who galloped off at full 
speed to warn their chieftain. The king, who was the first to leap 
ashore, waited till the cavalry had been disembarked and mar¬ 
shalled, but on advancing he discovered that he had landed not on 
the bank but on an island which was parted from the bank by a 
small channel now swollen with rain. It was some time before a 
passage for wading could be found, and the water was breast-high. 

At last, the whole force was safely landed on the bank, and Alex¬ 
ander ordered his men for the coming battle—the third of the three 
great, battles of his life. It was to be won without any heavy in¬ 
fantry; he had with him only 6000 hypaspists, about 4000 light foot, 

5000 cavalry, including 1000 Scythian archers. Taking all the cav¬ 
alry with him, he rode rapidly forward towards the camp of Poms, 
leaving the infantry to follow. If the whole host of Porus should 
come out to meet him, he would wait for the infantry, but if the 
enemy showed symptoms of retreating, he would dash in among 
them with his superior cavalry. Presently he saw a troop coming; 
it was the son of Porus at t he head of 1000 horsemen and sixty war- 
chariots, too late to impede the landing of the Macedonians. As soon 
as he perceived the small number of the foe, Alexander charged and 
easily drove them back, slaying the prince and four hundred of his 
men. 

But Porus himself was advancing with his main army, having left BaWe of 
a small force to guard the river-bank against Craterus. When he HydaapcEi 
reached sandy ground, suitable for the movements of his cavalry 
and war-chariots, he drew up his line of battle. In front of all he 
arranged two hundred elephants at intervals of 100 feet, and at 
some distance behind them his infantry, who numbered 20,000 if 
not more. On the wings he placed his cavalry—perhaps 4000. Alex¬ 
ander waited for the hypaspists, and drew them up opposite to the 
elephants. It was impossible to attack in front, for neither horse nor 
foot could venture in between these beasts which stood like towers 
of defence, the true strength of the Indian army. The only method 
Yfas to begin by a cavalry attack on the flank; and Seleucus and the 
other captains of the infantry were bidden not to advance until they 
saw that both the horse and the foot of the foe were tumbled, into 
confusion by the flank assault. Alexander determined to concentrate 
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his attack on the loft wing; perhaps because it was on the river-side 
and lie would be within easier reach of his troops on the other bank. 
Accordingly he kept all his cavalry on his right wing. One body was 
entrusted to Coeuus, who bore well t.c> the right, and was ready to 
strike in the rear, ami to ileal with the hody of horse stationed upon 
the enemy's right, wing, in case they should come round to assist 
their comrades on the left. The mounted Scythian archers rode 
straight against the front of the enemy’s cavalry—which was still 
in column formation, not having had time to open out—and har¬ 
assed it with showers of arrows; while Alexander himself, with the 
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rest of the heavy cavalry, led the charge upon the flank. Torus- 
who had committed the fatal mistake of allowing the enemy to take 
the offensive—brought up his remaining squadrons from the right, 
wing as fast ns he could. Then Coeuus, who had ridden round close 
to the river-bank, fell upon them in the rear, Thu Indiana had now 
to form a double front against the double foe. Alexander seized the 
moment to press hard upon the adverse squadrons; they swayed 
backwards and sought shelter behind the elephants. Then those 
elephant riders who were on this side of the army drove the beasts 
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against the Macedonian horses; and at the same lim p the Mace¬ 
donian footmen rushed forward and attacked the animals which 
were now turned sidewards towards them. But the other elep han ts 
of the line were driven into the ranks of the hypaspists, and dealt 
destruction, trampling down and striking furiously. Heartened by The 
the success of the elephants, the Indian cavalry rallied and charged, Indian 
hut beaten back by the Macedonian horse, who were now formed in ralIy ’ 
a serried mass, they again sought shelter behind the elephantine 
wall. But many of the beasts were now furious with wounds and 
beyond control; some had lost their riders; and in the mellay they 
Irampled on friends and foes alike. The Indians suffered most, for 
llicy were surrounded and confined to the space in which the ani¬ 
mals raged; while the Macedonians could attack the animals on 
side or rear, and then retreat into the open when they turned to 
charge. At length, when the elephants grew weary and their charges 
were feebler, Alexander closed in. Ho gave the order for the hypasp¬ 
ists to advance in close array shield to shield, while he, re-forming 
his squadrons, dashed in from the side. The enemy’s cavalry, al¬ 
ready weakened and dislocated, could not withstand the double 
shock and was cut to pieces. The hypaspists rolled on upon the 
enemy’s infantry, who, though they had hitherto taken no serious 
purl in the fight, soon broke and fled. Meanwhile the generals on 
the other side of the river, Craterus and the rest, discovering that 
fortune was declaring for Alexander, crossed the river without re¬ 
sistance and arrived in time to consummate the victory by pursuing 
the fugitives. I’orus, who had shown himself a mediocre general but 
a most valiant soldier, when he saw most of his forces scattered, his 
elephants lying dead or straying riderless, did not flee—as Darius 
had twice fled—but remained fighting, seated on an elephant of 
commanding height, until he was wounded in the right shoulder, 
the only part of his body unprotected by mail. Then he turned 
round and rode away. Alexander, struck with admiration at his 
prowess, sent messengers who overtook him and induced him to 
return. The victor, riding out to meet the old prince, was impressed 
by his stature and beauty, and asked him how he would fain be 
treated. “Treat me like a king,’’ said Porus. “For my own sake,’’ 
said Alexander, “I will do that; ask a boon for thy sake.” “That,” 
replied I’orus, “containeth all.” 

And Alexander treated his captive royally. He not only gave him 
back his kiugdom, henceforward to be a protected state under 
Macedonian suzerainty, but largely increased its borders. This royal 
treatment, however, though it pleasod the generous impulses of 
Alexander, was inspired by deep policy. He could rest the security of 
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his rule beyond the Indus on no better base than the mutual jeal¬ 
ousy of two moderately powerful princes. He liad made the lord of 
Taxila as powerful as was safe; the reinstatement of his rival Porus 
would be the best guarantee for his loyalty. But on either side of 
the Ilydaspes, close to the scene of the battle, two cities were found¬ 
ed, which would serve as garrisons in the subject land. On the right 
hand, the city of Buccphala, named after Alexander’s steed, which 
died here—probably shortly 1 adore the battle—of old age and weari¬ 
ness; on the left, Nicaca, the city of victory. 

Leaving Cratcrus to build the cities, Alexander inarched north¬ 
wards to subdue the Cdausac, a hill-folk on the border of Cashmir, 
and at the same time to intimidate Ahisares. Then keeping near the 
skirts of the hills, he crossed the Acesines, more than a mile and a 
half broad, with great peril and some loss, into the territory of a 
namesake and nephew of Porus. This Porus was at enmity with his 
uncle, who probably claimed overlordship over him; lie had seat 
messages of submission to Alexander before the battle; but, disap¬ 
pointed and frightened at the favour which the conqueror had 
shown his uncle, he fled eastward. Alexander himself hastened in 
pursuit, crossing the Hydraotis, which, unlike the Acesines, was 
easily passed, but he left Hepliacstion to march southward ami sub¬ 
due the land of the younger Porus, as well as the free communities 
between the two rivers,—-all this northern portion of the “doab” or 
interfluvial tract to be added to the realm of the cider Porus, The 
news that the Cathaeans, a free and warlike people, whom Porus 
and Abisares had, some time before, failed to conquer, were deter¬ 
mined to give him battle, diverted Alexander from the pursuit. He 
advanced against their chief Lown Sangala, strongly walled and pro¬ 
tected on one side by a hill and on the other by a lake. It was prob¬ 
ably near Amritsar, to the uorth-west of Lahore, The Cathaeans, 
supported by some neighbouring tribes, had made a stockade with a 
triple line of waggons round the hill. After a severe struggle the 
entrenchment was carried and the defenders retreated into the city. 
They tried to escape through the lake under the cover of night, but 
Alexander discovered the plan and lined the shores with soldiers. 
Then the place was stormed, and slighted; the neighbouring peoples 
submitted; and all this laud was likewise placed under the lordship 
of Porus, Thus of the four river-bounded tracts which compose the 
Punjab, the largest; between Indus and Jfehlum, belonged to Omphis 
of Taxiia, while the three others, between Jeblum and Blias, were 
assigned to Porus. 

Alexander now advanced to the Hyphasis, or BSas, and reached 
it higher up than the point where it joins the Sutlej to form the 
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Catadru or “Hundred Streams.” It was destined to be the land¬ 
mark of his utmost march. He wished to go farther and explore the 
lands of the Ganges, but an unlooked-for obstacle occurred. The 
Macedonians were worn out with years of hard campaignin g, and 
weary of this endless rolling on into the unknown. Their numbers 
had dwindled; the remnant of them were battered and grown old 
before their time. The terrible rains which had beaten incessantly 
upon them since the crossing of the Indus and had made their lab¬ 
ours doubly laborious were the last weight in the scale. Their gear 
was worn out; the hoofs of their horses, as one of the campaigners 
described, were rubbed away by tire long rough journeys; their arms 
were blunted and broken in hard combats; the bodies of the veter¬ 
ans were enveloped in Indian rags, for their Greek clothes were worn 
out. All yearned back to their homeland in the west. They had won 
glory enough; why heap up toil on toil and peril upon peril? On the 
banks of the Hyphasis the crisis came; tire men resolved to go no 
farther, and their resolution was strengthened by the information 
that they would have to cross lire Indian desert, a journey of eleven 
days, before they reached the fertile regions of the Ganges. At a 
meeting of the officers which Alexander summoned, Coenus was the 
spokesman of the geireral feeling. The king, not a little vexed, dis¬ 
missed them, and summoning them on the morrow, declared that he 
purposed to advance himself, but would constrain no man to fol¬ 
low him; let the Macedonians go back to Macedonia and tell how 
they abandoned tbeir king in a hostile land. He retired to his tent, 
and for two days refused to see any of his Companions, hoping that 
llreir hearts would be softened. But though his resentment made 
them unhappy, the Macedonians did not relent or go back from 
their purpose. On the third day, Alexander offered sacrifices pre¬ 
liminary to crossing the river. But the victims—and this was as¬ 
suredly no freak of chance—gave unfavourable signs. Then the king 
yielded, and signified to the obdurate army that he had decided to 
return. When his will was made known, the way-worn veterans 
burst into wild joy; the more part of them shed tears. They crowded 
round the royal tent, blessing the unconquered king, that he had 
permitted himself to be conquered for once, by his Macedonians. 
On the banks of the Hyphasis Alexander erected twelve towering 
altars to the twelve great gods of Olympus, as a thank-offering for 
having strewn hia wonderful path with victories and led him safely 
within reach of the world’s end. 

Within reach of the world’s end, and not to reach it—this was the 
disappointment which befell Alexander at the Hyphasis. To under¬ 
stand fully the measure of this disappointment we must realise his 
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geographical conceptions. OC the southern extension of Asia in the 
great Indian promontory, and Further India with its huge islands, 
he knew nothing; of the vastness of China, of the existence of Siberia 
he had not the least suspicion. JTe supposed that the Ganges dis¬ 
charged its waters into the ocean which bounded the earth on the 
east, as the Atlantic bounded it on (lie west; and he imagined that 
this eastern sea, washing the base of the further slopes of the Hindu- 
Kush and Pamir mountains, and rounding the northern shores of 
Scythia, was continuous with the Caspian. And just as he planned 
to navigate the southern ocean, from the mouth of the Indus to the 
Arabian Gulf, or perhaps even round Libya to the Pillars of Hera¬ 
cles,-- plans of which we shall presently speak,- -so he probably 
dreamed of navigating the eastern ocean from the month of the 
(bulges and winning round to the shores of Scythia and Il'yrcania. 
On annexation or effective conquest beyond the llyphasis the mind 
of Alexander docs not scorn to have been bent. He had only a small 
army with him, for he had dropped large detachments on his way 
from the Jehlum to the Hl : as; and he expected no hostilities from 
the tranquil dwellers of the Ganges. His expedition would have been 
in the fust instance a journey of exploration; circumstances might 
have made it a march of conquest. 

Alexander is often represented as a madman, dazzled 1 >y wild and 
■whirling visions of dominion and glory, impelled by an insatiable 
Just of conquest for conquest’s sake. But in judging bis schemas, 
which in tliemsolves seem wild to us who know the configuration of 
the earth, we must contract our imagination to the compass of his 
false notions and imperfect knowledge. If the form and feature of 
the earth were what he pictured it. to lie, twenty years would have 
sufficed to make his empire conterminous with its limits. He might 
have ruled from flic eastern to the western ocean, from (he ultimate 
bounds of Scythia to the shores of Libya; he might have brought to 
pass in the three continents an universal peace, and dotted the 
habitable globe with his Greek cities. Alexander was ambitious, but 
ambition did not blind him; he was perfectly capable of discerning 
shine from substance. The advance to (he Indus was no mere wan¬ 
ton aggression, but was necessary to establish secure routes for 
Indian trade, which was at the mercy of the wild lull-tribes; and the 
subjugation of the Punjab was a necessity for securing the Indus 
frontier. The solid interests of commerce underlay the ambitions of 
the Macedonian conqueror. It is not without significance that Phoe¬ 
nician merchants accompanied his army. 

Alexander retraced his steps to the Hydaspcs, on his way picking 
up Hephaestion, who had founded a new city on the banks of the 
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Accsiucs. On tlic Ilydaspes, Cralerus had not only built the two 
cities at the scene of the great battle, but had also prepared a large 
fleet of transports, which was to carry part of the army down the 
river to reach the Indus and the ocean. The fleet was placed under 
the command of Ncarchus, and the king's own ship was piloted by 
Onesicritus, who afterwards wrote a book on Alexander’s expedi¬ 
tion. The rest of the army, divided into two parts, marched along 
either bank, under HcphacsLion and Craterus. 

As they advanced they swept the southern portions of tire doabs, 
reducing the tribes which did not submit. The only formidable re¬ 
sistance that they encountered was from the free and warlike tribe 
of the Malli, whose territory stretched on both sides of the Ravee. 

Having routed a large host of these Indians on the southern bank of 
the river, Alexander pursued them to their chief city, which is prob¬ 
ably to be sought at the site of the modern Multan. Since then the 
Ravee has changed its bed; in the days of Alexander it used to flow 
into the Chenab below Multan. Here he met with a grave adven¬ 
ture. The city had been easily taken, and the Indians had retreated 
into tlic citadel. Two ladders were brought to scale the earthen wall, Siege of 
but it was found hard to place them beneath the shower of missiles Multan, 
from above. Impatient at tlic delay, Alexander seized a ladder and 
climbed up under the cover of his shield. Pcucestas, who bore the 
sacred buckler from the temple of Ilion, and Leonnatus followed, 
and Ahrens ascended the other ladder. When the king reached the 
battlement, he hurled down or slew the Indians who were posted at 
that spot. The hypaspists, when they saw their king standing upon 
the wall, a mark for the whole garrison of the fortress, made a rush 
for the ladders, and both ladders broke under the weight of the 
crowd. Only those three—Pcucestas, Leonnatus, and Abreas— 
reached the wall before the ladders broke. His friends implored 
Alexander to leap down; he auswered their cries by leaping down 
among the enemy. He alighted on his feet. With his back to the wall 
he stood alone against the throng of foes, who recognised the Great 
King. With his sword he cut down their leader and some others who 
ventured to rush at him; he felled two more with stones; and the 
rest, not daring to approach, pelted him with missiles. Meanwhile 
his three companions had cleared tlic wall of its defenders and leapt 
down to help their king. Abreas fell slain by a dart. Then Alexander Alaxandei 
himself received a wound in the breast. For a space he stood and wounded, 
fought, but at last sank on his shield fainting through loss of blood. 

Peucestas stood over him with die holy shield of Troy, Leonnatus 
guarded him on the other side, until rescue came. Having no lad¬ 
ders, the Macedonians had driven pegs into the wall, and a few bad 
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Clambered up as best they coulcl and (lung themselves down int 0 the 
fray. Some of these succeeded in opening one of the gales,and then 
the fort was taken. Mo man, woman, or child in the place was 
spared by the infuriated soldiers, who thought that their king was 
dearl. but though the wound was grave, Alexander recovered. Tlv 
rumour of his death reached the camp where the main army was 
waiting at the junction of the Raven with the Chonab, and it pro¬ 
duced deep consternation and despair. Reassuring letters were not 
believed; so Alexander caused himself to he carried to the banks of 
the Rnvcoand conveyed by water down to the camp. When he drew 
near, the canopy which sheltered his bed in 1 he stern of the vessel 
was removed. The soldiers, still doubting, thought il was his corpse 
they saw, until the barque, drew close to the bank and lie. waved his 
hand. Then the host shouted for joy. When lie was carried ashore, 
he was lifted for a moment on horseback, that he might he the 
better seen of all; and then lie walked a few steps for their greater 
reassurance. 

This adventure is ail extreme case of Alexander's besetting weak¬ 
ness, which has been illustrated in many other of his actions. In the 
excitement of bat tle, amid the ring of arms, lie was apt to forget his 
duties as a lender. Though one of the most consummate generals 
that the world has seen, lie took a far keener delight in lighting in 
the thickest of the fray, or heading a charge of cavalry, than in 
manoeuvring tin army or contriving strategical operations. His eyes 
and ears were ever filled 

With the brilliance of bottle, the bloom ami thu beauty, llie splendour of 
spears. 

He coulcl not resist the temptations of danger, and lie had hardly 
conducted a single campaign in which he had not been wounded. 
On the last and most flagrant occasion, when some of his intimate 
friends upbraided him for acting as a soldier instead of acting as a 
general, he was deeply hurt; for his conscience pricked him. To have 
endangered his own safely was a crime against the whole army. 

The Malli made a complete submission, and their example was 
followed by the Oxydraccs, their southern neighbours, who were 
also renowned for their warlike character. These lower parts of the 
Punjab were not added to the dominion of Porus, but were placed 
in direct dependence on the satrapy which had been committed to 
Philip. When Alexander had recovered from his wound, the fleet 
sailed downward past thu junction of the Hypliasis, and the Indian 
tribes submitted, presenting to the conqueror the characteristic, 
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products of India, gems, fine draperies, tame lions and tigers. At 
the place where the united stream of the four lesser rivers joins the 
mighty flow of the Indus, the foundations were laid of a new Alex¬ 
andria, to be the great trade centre between the Punjab and the 
territory of the lower Indus, and to be tire bulwark of the southern 
frontier of the province of Philip. The next stage of the southward 
advance was the capital town of the Sogdi, which lay upon the river. 
Alexander refounded it as a Greek colony, and built wharfs; it was 
known as the Sogdian Alexandria and was destined to be the resi¬ 
dence of a southern satrapy which was to extend to the seacoast. 
This province was committed to Peithon, the son of Agenor. 

The principalities of the rich and populous land of Sind were dis¬ 
tinguished from the states of the north by the great political power 
enjoyed by the Brahmans. Under the influence of this caste, which 
was vehemently opposed to the intrusion of the outlanders, the 
princes either defied Alexander or, if they submitted at first, speedily 
rebelled. The spring was spent in reducing these regions, and it was 
nearly midsummer when the king reached Patala at the vertex of 
the Indus delta. On the tidings of an insurrection in Arachosia, he 
had dispatched Craterus with a considerable portion of the army to 
march through the Bolan Pass into southern Afghanistan and put 
down the revolt. Alexander himself designed to march through 
Baluchistan, and Craterus was ordered to meet him in Kirman, near 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf. Another division of the host was 
to go by sea to the mouth of the Tigris. The king fixed upon Patala 
to be for the Indian empire what the most famous of his Alexandras 
was for Egypt. He charged Hcphaestion with the task of fortifying 
the citadel and building an ample harbour. Then he sailed south¬ 
ward himself to visit the southern ocean. It was the season at which 
the monsoons blow from the south-west, and the Macedonians, ac¬ 
customed to the tideless midland sea, were at first sorely perplexed 
by the ebb and flow of the oceanic tide, at this time especially high 
and violent in the main arm of the river. Several ships were lost, but 
tho sailors soon mastered the secret of the times and tides, and 
Alexander fared out into the open sea. He sacrificed to Poseidon; he 
poured drink-offerings from a golden cup to the Nereids and Dio¬ 
scuri, and to Thetis the mother of his ancestor Achilles, and then 
hurled the cup into the waves. This ceremony inaugurated his plan 
of opening a seaway for commerce between the West and the Far 
East. The enterprise of discovering this seaway was entrusted to 
Ncarchus, an officer who was an intimate companion of his own and 
possessed the confidence of the troops. Alexander started on Ms 
land-march in the early autumn, but Nearchus.and the fleet were 
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to wait till October, in order to be helped forward by the eastern 
monsoons. 


Shot. 3. Ai.kxandku's Kktiikn to Baiivi.on 

No enterprise of Alexander was so useless, and none so fatal, as 
the journey through the desert of (led rosin, Ilia land which is now 
known as the Mekran. Of the inhospitable character of the country 
he must have had general information, but lie had no idea of the 
hardships and terrors of the march which awaited him. His guiding 
motive in choosing this route was to make provisions for the safely 
of the fleet, to dig wells and store food at certain places along the 
coast. He also had in view the subjugation of the (Mine, a hardy 
warlike people who dwelled in the mountains on the eastern limit of 
the wilderness. But if it. had been only a matter of subduing the 
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Oritcs, this could easily have been accomplished by an expedition 
from Patala. The march through the Mekran and (lie voyage of 
Ncarchus were interdependent parts of the. same adventure; and so 
timid were the mariners of those days that the voyage into unknown 
waters seemed far more formidable than the journey through the 
waste. 

With perhaps thirty thousand men, Alexander passed tin 1 moun¬ 
tain wall which protects the ludus delta, and crossing the river 
Arbis, he reduced the Oritae to subjection. He chose their chief vil¬ 
lage Rumbacia for the foundation of a colony, the Orite Alexandria; 
it was important to have stations on his projected ocean-route. 
Then he descended into the waste of (iudrosia. No resistance met 
him here, for there was no folk to resent his intrusion; only a few 
miserable villages in the hills, or more miserable fishing hamlets on 
the coast. The army moved painfully through the desert of rocks 
and saud, waterless and barren; and part of the scanty provisions 
hat tire forao'ers obtained had to be stored on the shore for the com* 
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ing of the fleet. Tt was often almost impossible to step through the 
deep sinking sand; the pitiless heat rendered night marches neces¬ 
sary; ami those marches were frequently of undue length, owing to 
the need of reaching a spring of water. Alexander h ims elf is said to 
have trudged on foot and shared all the hardships of the way. It 
was doubtless the non-combatants and camp-followers who suffered 
most. At length the waste was crossed; and, leaving the coast re¬ 
gions, the remnant of the army marched north to Pura, the resi¬ 
dence of the satrapy of Gcdrosia. It is said that the survivors, 
exhausted and dishevelled, were the smaller part of the army which 
had set forth from India two months before; and the losses of that 
terrible Gedrosian journey exceeded tbe losses of all Alexander ’s 
campaigns. But this is probably a heightened statement of the 
calamities of the march. 

Having rested at Pura, the king proceeded to Kirman, where he 
was joined by Cralcrus, who had suppressed the revolt in Arachosia. 

Presently news arrived that the fleet had reached the Kirman coast, The voy- 
and soon Ncarchus arrived at the camp and relieved Alexander’s ^fearchus 
anxiety, lie too had a tale to tell of hardships and perils. The hostile Oct-Dec!’ 
attitude of the Indians, when Alexander's back was turned, had 3*s b.c. . 
forced him to start a month before the season of the east winds; and 
contrary south winds kept him for twenty-four days in a haven at (? Ka- 
some distance to the west of the delta. Then a storm wrecked three raehl '^ 
of his ships near Cocala. During the rest of their voyage the sea¬ 
farers were sore bestead by want of sweet water and provisions. But 
the king was overjoyed that they had arrived at all. Nearchus was 
dismissed to complete the voyage by sailing up the Persian Gulf 
and the Pasitigris river to Susa; Hephaestion was sent to make his 
way thither along the coast; while Alexander himself marched 
through the hills by Pcrsepolis and Pasargadae. 

It. was high time for Alexander to return. There was hardly a Miscon- 
satrap, Persian or Macedonian, in any land, who had not oppressed duct of 
liis province by violence and rapaci Ly; and some, in the expectation an ^" r > 3 
that the king would never come back from the Far East, had formed governors 
plots for establishing independent principalities. In Kirman, in ^calinKs 
Persia, and at Susa, the most pressing business of the .king was to w ith 8 
re-establish his authority by punishing without favour or mercy the them, 
governors and officers who were found guilty of treasou and oppres¬ 
sion. Many satraps were deposed or put to death; Atropates of 
Media was one of the few who had been faithful to his charge. But 
the military garrison of Media had not behaved so well; and none of 
Alexander’s dooms at this juncture was more effective than the 
•execution of two officers and six hundred soldiers for having plun- 
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dered the temples and sepulchres of that province. Of all evil deeds, 
that perhaps which most vexed the king was the opening and plun¬ 
dering of the sepulchre of Cyrus at Pasargaduc; it was more than a 
common sacrilege, it was an outrage against the majesty of kings. 
He tortured the Magians who were the guardians of the tomb, but 
did not discover the author of the outrage. 

One guilty minister lied at Alexander’s approach. This was the 
treasurer Harpalus, who had once before been untrue to his charge, 
but had been forgiven and entrusted witli the royal treasures of 
Persia. He squandered his master’s money in riotous living at 
Babylon, and as the news of these scandals reached Alexander in 
India, he deemed it prudent to move westward. Taking a large sum 
of money, he went to Cilicia, and hiring a bodyguard of (>ooo mer¬ 
cenaries, he lived in royal state at Tarsus with Glyecra, an Athenian 
courtesan. On Alexander’s return, Tarsus was not safe, and he fled 
to Greece, where we shall meet him presently. 

Having punished with a stem hand the misrule of his satraps, 
Macedonian and Persian alike, Alexander began to carry out 
schemes which he had formed for breaking down the barrier which 
divides the East from the West. He had unbarred and unveiled the 
Orient to the knowledge and commerce of the Mediterranean peo¬ 
ples, but his aim was to do much more than (his; it was no less than 
to fuse Asia and Europe into a homogeneous unity. He devised vari¬ 
ous means for compassing this object. He proposed to transplant 
Greeks and Macedonians into Asia, and Asiatics into Europe, as 
permanent settlers. This plan had indeed been partly realised by 
the foundation of his numerous mixed cities in the Ear East. The 
second means was the promotion of intermarriages between Per¬ 
sians and Macedonians, and this policy was inaugurated in magnifi¬ 
cent fashion at Susa. The king himself espoused Ktatira, the daugh¬ 
ter of Darius; his friend 1-lcphacstion took her sister; and a large 
number of Macedonian officers wcclded the daughters of Persian 
grandees. The nuptials were celebrated on the same day and accord¬ 
ing to the Persian fashion; Alexander is said to have feasted 9000 
guests. Of the general mass of the Macedonians r0,000 are said to 
have followed the example of their officers and taken Asiatic wives; 
all those were liberally rewarded by Alexander. Tic looked forward 
to the offspring of these unions as a potent instrument for the 
further fusing of the races. It is to be noticed that Alexander, al¬ 
ready wedded to the princess of Sogdiana, adopted the polygamous 
custom of Persia; and he even married another royal lady, Pary- 
satis, daughter of Ochus, These marriages were purely dictated by 
policy; they were meant aa an example; for Alexander never came 
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under the influence of women. The bridals of Susa were a lesson in 
political marriages on a vast scale. 

JBut the most effective means for bringing the two races together ( 3 ) equal 
vas the institution of military service on a perfect equality. With military 
this purpose in view, Alexander, not long after the death of Darius, service ' 
had arranged that in all the eastern provinces the native youth 
should be drilled and disciplined in .Macedonian fashion and taught 
to use the Macedonian weapons. In fact, Hellenic military schools 
were established in every province, and at the end of five years an 
army of 30,000 Hcllcnized barbarians was at the Great King’s dis¬ 
pose ion. At his summons this army gathered at Susa, and its arrival 
created a natural, though unreasonable, feeling of discontent among 
the Macedonians, who divined that Alexander aimed at making 
himself independent of their services. His schemes of transforming 
the character of his army were also indicated by the enlistment of 
Persians, Hadrians, Aroians, and other orientals in the Macedonian 
cavalry regiments, and the enrolling of nine distinguished Persians 
in the royal Agema itself. The general dissatisfaction was not al¬ 
layed by the king’s liberality in defraying all the debts of the sol¬ 
diers—-amounting perhaps to two millions. 

Alexander left Susa for Kcbatana in spring. He sailed down the 
river Pasitigria to the Persian Gulf, surveyed part of the coast, and 
sailed up the Tigris, removing the weirs which the Persians had 
constructed to hinder navigation. The army joined him on the way, 
and he halted at Opie. Here he held an assembly of the Maccdon- Macc- 
ians, and formally discharged all those—about 10,000 in number— donkn 
whom old age or wounds had rendered unfit for warfare, promising 
to make them comfortable for life. He fondly thought that his words 
would be welcomed with delight, but he was disappointed. The 
smouldering discontent found a voice now. The cry was raised, 
“Discharge us all”; and some tauntingly added, “Go and conquer 
with your father Ammon.” The king may well have been taken 
aback. The men who on the banks of the Hyphasis had declared 
themselves worn out with war and toil and side, with yearning for 
their homes, were now indignant when he honourably discharged 
their veterans, Alexander leapt down from the platform into the 
shouting throng; he pointed out thirteen of the most forward riot¬ 
ers, and bade his hypaspists seise them and put them to death. The 
rest were cowed. Amid a deep silence the king remounted the plat¬ 
form, and in a bitter speech he discharged the whole army. Then 
he retired into hia palace, and on the third day summoned the Per¬ 
sian and Median nobles and appointed them to posts of honour and 
trust which had hitherto been filled by Macedonians. The names of 
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the Macedonian regiments were transferred to the new barbarian 
army. When they heard this, the Macedonians, who still lingered in 
their quarters, miserable and uncertain whether to go or stay, ap¬ 
peared before the gales of tin; palace. They laid down their arms 
submissively and implored admission to the king’s presence. Alex¬ 
ander came out, and there was a tearful reconciliation, which was 


sealed by sacrifices and feasts. This dramatic incident possesses no 
historical importance, like the action of the troops on the .ITyphasis, 
and if is only significant in so far as if marks the last futile explosion 
of Macedonian sentiment against the liberal policy of the king, the 
final protest of men who knew that they would have to acquiesce in 
a new order of things. 

The veterans started for home under the leadership of Cratorus 


and Polyporchon; they left behind the children whom Asiatic women 
had home to them, the king promising lo bring them up in Mace¬ 
donian fashion. Craterus was to supersede Antipater as regent of 
Macedonia, and Antipul or was to come out. to Asia with a fresh 
supply of troops. This arrangement was desirable, on account of the 
estranged relations which existed between Antipater and the queen- 
raothor, whose letters Lo Alexander were always looming with mu¬ 
tual accusations. 


The summer and early winter were spent at the Median capital. 
Here a sorrow, the greatest that could befall him, befell Alexander. 
Three thousand professional players or “1 Jionysiac. artists,” as they 
were called, had arrived from Greece; arid Kchafaua was festive 
with revels and dramatic exhibitions. In the midst, of the gaiety, 
Ifephaestion Cell ill, languished for seven days, and died. Alexander 
was plunged into despair at losing the friend of his bosom; he fasted 
three days, and the whole empire went into mourning; it is said that 
he crucified the miserable physician whose skill had been found 
wanting. Inconsolable the lonely monarch might well be. He could 
have oilier boon companions, other faithful counsellors and devoted 
servants; but he knew that he would never find another to whom he 
would be simply “my Mend Alexander” and not “my lord the 
king,” The body was sent to Babylon to he lmmed; to,ooo talents 
were set. apart for a funeral of unsurpassed magnificence. 

Alexauder set out for Babylon towards the end of the year, and 
on his way he enjoyed the excitement of hunting down the Cossa- 
eans, a hill-folk of Luristan, who made brigandage their trade. The 
slaughter of these robbers, who were chased to their mountain nests, 
was described as an offering to the spirit of Hcpbueslion, As Alex¬ 
ander advanced to Babylon, ambassadors from far luncls came to 
his camp. The Bruttions, Lucttnians, and Etruscans, the Cartha- 
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Kinians and the Phoenician colonics of Spain, Celts, Scy thian s of the 
Black Sea, Lil >yaus, and Ethiopians had all sent envoys to court the 
friendship of the monarch who seemed already to be lord of half the 
earth. A feeling of dread was beginning to quiver faintly through 
the western world that the conqueror of the East would presently 
turn the path of his progress to the West. Carthage might feel a 
tremor lest lie should come against her as the champion of Hell enic 
Sicily and do unto her what he had done to elder Tyre. But from (No em- 
the city of Italy, which was destined to destroy the power of Car- 
thage and become the partial inheritor of Alexander’s empire, no Rome.) 
ambassador came. 

When Alexander approached within sight of Babylon, he was met Arrival at 
by a deputation of priestly star-gazers who counselled him not to ^? bylon ' 
enter the city, for their god Bel had revealed to them that it would ingoT the 
not be for liis profit. He replied to the Chaldaeans with a verse of Chal- 
liuripides—“The best seer lie who guesseth well,” and entered at amuic 
the head of his army. One of his first cares was to take measures for temple of 
the rebuilding of the temple of Bel, unduly retarded by the wilful Bel - 
neglect of the Clmldaean priests, who were unwilling to appropriate 
their revenues to the purpose. It has been thought that their at¬ 
tempt to divert the king from entering Babylon may have had a 
motive connected with their negligence. 

Sect, 4. Preparations tor an Arabian Expedition. 

Alexander’s Death 

Ever since the successful voyage of Nearchus, the brain of Alex- Alex-^ 
under wus filled with maritime enterprises. He was bent on the Qli 

cxplorat ion of the northern and the southern oceans. I-Ie had already Arabia; 
sent ironu'lides and a company of shipwrights to the Hyrcanian 
mountains, to cut wood in the forests and build a fleet to navigate 
the Caspian Sea and discover its supposed communication with the 
eastern ocean. But his more immediate and serious enterprise was 
the circumnavigation and conquest of Arabia. His eastern empire 
was not complete so long as this peninsula lay outside it. He knew 
of the rich spice-lands of Arabia Felix, but he had no conception of 
the vast extent of the desert which renders a land invasion so diffi¬ 
cult and so unrcmuncrativc. The possession of this country of sand, 
however, was not his main object; it was only an incident in the 
grand range of his plans. His visit to India and the voyage of 
Nearchus had given him new ideas; he had risen to the conception 
of making the southern ocean another great commercial sea like the 
Mediterranean. He proposed to make the seaboard of the Persian 
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Gulf <1 second Phoenicia, and lie sent to the Syrian coast for seamen 
to colonise llie shores of the mainland and (lie. islands. lie hoped to 
establish a regular trade route from the. Indus to (he Tigris and 
Euphrates, and tlience to the canals which connected the Nile with 
the Red Sea. If he had lived to accomplish this he might have re¬ 
newed the project of king NVeho and hewn a water-way through the 
neck of Sue/,. Miglily Babylon would then be in close connexion 
with the new oceanic trade; argosies from Alexandria or I'atala 
could sail into her wharves. Alexander destined Babylon to be the 
capital of liis empire, and doubtless it was a wise choice. But its 
character was now to lie transformed. It was to become a naval sta¬ 
tion and a centre of maritime commerce, Alexander set about the. 
digging of :i great harbour, with room for a thousand keels, and 
designed the building of shipsleads. 

The fleet of Nearchus sailed up the Euphrates and met the king 
at Babylon. But this licet was not sufficient for the approaching 
enterprise. Orders had been sent to Phoenicia for (he building of 
new warships: twelve triremes, three quadrimucs, four quinquero- 
mes, and thirty of the smaller thirty-oared barques. These were 
constructed in pieces, conveyed overland to Thapsacus on Euphra¬ 
tes, and there put together. Other ships, of cypress wood, were also 
built in Babylonia. Tile expedition was to set. forth in the summer, 
ami t.hc king occupied part of the intervening time in a voyage down 
the Euphrates to visit the Pallacopus canal. The snows of winter 
melting in the late spring-title on the north slopes of Hie Armenian 
mountains used to swell the waters of the Eupluat.es and force it Lo 
overflow its banks in the Babylonian plain. About ninety miles be¬ 
low Babylon a canal had been dug to drain the superfluous waters 
into the marshes which stretched for leagues and leagues south- 
westward. In the autumn the canal was closed by a sluice to prevent 
the water leaving its bed. But the sluice was out of working order, 
and Alexander devised a better place, connect ing the canal with the 
river at a different point. He sailed up tiro canal, lost his way for a 
while among the swamps, and selected a site for a new city, whose 
building was immediately begun. We may guess that, the city was 
meant to be the first of a string of fortresses stretching across the 
desert from Babylonia to the Red Sea. 

On lus return to Babylon, he found some new western troops 
which had arrived from Cam and Lydia, and also a body of 30,000 
Persians who had been recruited by Peuccstas. He proceeded to 
carry out a sweeping military reform, at which his mind must have 
been working for some time past. It was nothing less than, a com¬ 
plete transformation of his father’s phalanx,—in fact, of the Hel- 
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Ionic boplitc system. Alexander had done much with the well-drilled 
phalanx; but his experience had taught him that it was far from 
being the ideal infantry. The advantages of its sheer weight and 
solid strength were more than counterbalanced by its want of mo¬ 
bility. Alexander invented a means of increasing the mobility with 
as little as possible diminution of the weight. He inserted the fresh 
body of 20,000 Persians into the Macedonian phalanx in the follow* 
ing way. The old depth of the file, namely sixteen men, was retained, 
but of these only four were Macedonian pikemcn—the men of the 
first, three ranks and the hindmost man of all. The twelve interven¬ 
ing places—the fourth to the fifteenth ranks—were filled by Per¬ 
sians lightly armed with their native bows and javelins. This new 
phalanx required a new kind of tactics, which must have consisted 
ir opening out the ranks, so as to allow the archers and javelin-men 
to deploy into the intervals and discharge their missiles, and then 
closing up again, in order to advance in a serried mass, each file 
bristling with three, no longer with five, spear-points. It was a 
thoroughly original idea, this combination of heavy and light troops 
into a tactical unity; but it would need all the skill of the great 
master to bring it to perfection. The strange thing is to find Alex¬ 
ander introducing this new system, which implied, a complete 
change in the drill, on the very eve of his setting forth on the 
Arabian expedition. We ore tempted to think that he had already 
made experiments—perhaps with that army of 30,000 orientals, 
drilled in Macedonian fashion, who had come to him at Susa. The 
tactical reform had also its political bearings. It was another step 
in the direction of fusing the Macedonian and Persian together, and 
marrying Europe with Asia, 

There was one thing, very near to the king’s heart, still to be 
accomplished before he set out—the funeral of Hephaestion. The 
oracle of Ammon had been consulted touching the honours which 
should be paid to (he dead man, and had ordained that he might be 
honoured as a hero. In accordance therewith, Alexander ordered 
that chapels should be erected to Hephaestion in Egyptian Alex¬ 
andria and other cities. Never were obsequies so magnificent as 
those which were held at Babylon; the funeral pyre, splendidly 
decked with offerings, towered to the height of 200 feet. 

All was in readiness at length for the expedition to the south. On 
a day in early June a royal banquet was given in honour of Nearchus 
and his seamen, shortly about to start on their oceanic voyage. As 
Alexander was retiring to his chamber at a late hour, a friend named 
Medius carried him off to spend the rest of the night in a bout, of 
hard drinking. On the morrow he slept long; in the evening he dined 
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witli Mctlius, and another carousal followed. After a bath and a 
meal in the early hours of the morning, he fell into a feverish sleep. 
On awaking, he insisted upon preparing the daily sacrifices accord¬ 
ing Lo his wont; lull the fever was still on him, he could not walk, 
and was carried to the altar on a couch. He: spent the day in bed, 
actively engaged with Nearehus in discussing (lie expedition, which 
he fixed for four days hence. In the cool of 1 lie evening he was con¬ 
veyed to (ho river and rowed across lo a garden villa at the oilier 
side. For six days he lay here in high fever, but regularly performing 
the sacrifices, and daily perforce deferring the departure of the ex¬ 
pedition for another and yet another day. Then his condition grew 
worse, and he was carried back lo the palace, where lie won a little 
sleep, but the fever did not abate. When his otlieers came to him 
they found him speechless; the disease became more violent, and a 
rumour spread among the. Macedonian soldiers that Alexander was 
dead. They rushed clamouring lo (lie door of the palace, and the 
bodyguards were forced to admit them. One. by one they fill'd past 
the Ill'll of their young king, but he could not speak lo them; he 
could only greet, each by slightly raising his head and signing with 
his eyes. JVuceslas and some others of the Companions passed the 
night in the temple of Sornpis and asked the god whether they 
should convey the sick man into the temple, if imply he might he 
cured Ihero by divine help. A voice warned them not. lo bring him, 
but to let him remain where he lay. TTc died on a June evening, be¬ 
fore the thirty-third year of his age was fully told. Such is the punc¬ 
tilious and authentic account of the last illness of Alexander, as it 
was recorded in the Court. Diary; but. it is not sullicient to enable 
us to discover the precise nature of the fatal disease. 

The untimely deaths of sovereigns at particular junctures have 
often exercised an appreciable inlluencc on the course of events; but 
no such accident has diverted the paths of history so manifestly and 
utterly as the death of Alexander. Twelve years had sufficed him lo 
conquer western Asia, and to leave an impress upon it which cen¬ 
turies would not obliterate. Ami yet his work had only been begun. 
Many plans for the political transformation of his Asiatic empire 
had been initiated,—-plans which reveal his originality of concep¬ 
tion, liis breadth of grasp, his firm hold of facts, his faculty for 
organisation, his wonderful brain-power,--1 nit. all these schemes 
and lines of policy needed still many years of development under 
the master’s shaping and guiding hand. The unity of the realm, 
which was an essential part of Alexander’s conception, disappeared 
upon his death. The empire was broken up among a number of 
hard-headed Macedonians, capable and practical rulers, but with- 
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out the higher qualities of the founder’s genius. They maintained 
the tolerant Hellenism which he had initiated,—his lessons had not 
been lost upon them; and thus his work was not futile; the toils of 
even those twelve marvellous years smoothed the path for Ro ma n 
sway in the East, and prepared the ground for the spread of an 
universal religion. 

Tt is impossible to write the history of Alexander so as to produce 
a true impression of his work, because, in the records which we have, 
the general and soldier fills the whole stage and the statesman is, as 
it were, hustled out. The details of administrative organisation axe 
lost amidst the sounding of trumpets and the dashing of spears. But 
it is the details of administration and political organisation which 
the historical inquirer craves to know, and especially the constitu¬ 
tion of the various new-founded cities in the Far East, those novel 
experiments which set Macedonian, Greek, and oriental inhabitants 
side by side. By their silence on these matters the Companions of 
Alexander, who wrote memoirs about him, unwittingly did him a 
wrong, and hence there has largely prevailed an unjust notion that 
Ire only knew and only cared how to conquer. 

It is hardly ojKsn to question that this brilliant lord of well-trained 
myriads would have advanced to the conquest of the West; nor can 
we affect to doubt that, succeeding where one of his successors (Pyrrhus.; 
failed, he would have annexed Sicily and Great Hellas, conquered 
Carthage, and overrun Ihe Italian peninsula. To apprehend what 
his death meant for Europe we need not travel farther in our specu¬ 
lations. To the Indies he would certainly have returned and carried 
out with fresh troops that project of visiting the valley of the 
Ganges which had been frustrated by his weary army. As it was, he 
had left no lasting impression upon Indian civilisation; and his suc¬ 
cessors soon abandoned their hold upon the Punjab. It is needless 
to add that if Alexander had lived another quarter of a century, he 
would have widened the limits of geographical knowledge. The true 
nature of the Caspian Sea would have been determined; the south¬ 
ern extension of the Indian peninsula would have been discovered; 
and an attempt would have been made to repeat the Phoenician 
circumnavigation of Africa. Nor could Alexander have failed, in his 
advanced position on the Jaxartes, to have learned some facts about 
the vast extension of the Asiatic continent to the east and north, 
and the curiosities of Chinese civilisation. 

His sudden death was no freak of fate or fortune; it was a natural 
consequence of his character and his deeds. Into thirteen years he 
had compressed the energies of many lifetimes. If he had been con¬ 
tent with the duties of a general and a statesman, laborious and 
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wearing though those duties would have been both to body and to 
brain, his singularly strong constitution would probably have lusted 
him for many a long year. Hut the very qualities of his brilliant 
temper which most endeared him to his fellows, a warrior’s valour 
and a love of good fellowship, were ruinous to Ida health. He was 
covered with scars; and lie had probably never recovered from that 
terrible wound which had been the price of his escapade at Multan. 
Sparing of himself neither in battle nor at (ho symposion, he was 
doomed to die young. 


Starr. 5, ( iRkkck unokh MAOKDONrA 

The tide ol: the world’s history swept us away from the shores of 
Greece; and, borne breathlessly along from conquest to conquest in 
the triumphant train of the Macedonian, we could not pause to see 
what was happening in (lie little states which were looking with 
mixed emotions at the spectacle of their own civilisation making its 
way over the earth. Alexander’s victory at tlie gates of Tssus and his 
ensuing supremacy by sea had taught many of the Greeks the lesson 
of caution; the Confederacy of the Isthmus had sent, congratula¬ 
tions and a golden crown to the conqueror; and when, a twelve¬ 
month later, the Spartan king Agis, a resolute man without any 
military ability, renewed the war against Macedonia, lie got no help 
or countenance outside the Peloponnesus, Some hot. spirits at 
Athens proposed to support t he movement, but the people were dis¬ 
creetly restrained not only by Vhocion and Denudes but by Demos¬ 
thenes himself. Agis induced the Arcadians, except Megalopolis, the 
Acliacnns, except I'eHcno, ami the lildnna, to join him 5 and having 
mercenary troops besides, he got together a considerable army. It 
was easy to gain a few successes, before the regent of Macedonia, 
then, occupied with a rising in Thrace, had time to descend on the 
Peloponnesus. The chief object of the allies was to capture Megalo¬ 
polis, and the federal capital of Arcadia was in the strange position 
of being besieged by the Arcadian federates. Anlipulcr, as soon as 
the situation in Thrace set. him free, marched southward to the re¬ 
lief of Megalopolis, and easily crushed the allies in a battle fought 
hard by. Agis fell lighting, and there waB no further resistance; 
Sparta sent up hostages to Alexander, who accorded the conquered 
Greeks easy terms. 

So long as Darius lived, many of the Greeks cherished secret 
hopes that fortune might yet turn against Alexander, and main¬ 
tained clandestine intrigues with Persia. But on the news of Ids 
death such hopes expired, and tranquillity prevailed in Heiiaa. It 
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was not till Alexander’s return from India that anything happened 
to trouble the peace. And in the meantime Greece was experiencing 
a relief which she had needed for two generations. A field had been 
opened to her superfluous children, who were pouring by thousands, 
or rather tens of thousands, into Asia, to find careers, if not perma¬ 
nent homes. 

For Athens the twelve years between the fall of Thebes and the 
death of Alexander wore an interval of singular well-being. The 
conduct of public affairs was in the hands of the two most honour¬ 
able statesmen of the day, Phocion and Lycurgus. Supported by the 
orator Demades, Pliociou was able to dissuade the people from em¬ 
barking in any foolhardy enterprises; and Demosthenes was suffi¬ 
ciently clear-sighted not to embarrass, but, when needful, to sup¬ 
port, the policy of peace. Phocion probably did not grudge him the 
signal triumph which he won over his old rival, Aeschines; for this 
triumph had only a personal, and not a political, significance. Short¬ 
ly before Philip’s death, Ctesiphon had proposed to honour De¬ 
mosthenes, both for liis general services to the state and especially 
for his liberality in contributing from his private purse towards the 
repair of the city-wails, by crowning ln'm publicly in the theatre 
with a crown of gold. The Council had passed a resolution to this 
effect; but Aeschines lodged an accusation against the proposer, 
whose motion technically exposed him to the Graphe Paranomon, 
and consequently tho Council’s resolution was not brought before 
the people. The matter remained in abeyance for about six years, 
neither party venturing to bring it to an issue, Aeschines by follow¬ 
ing up his indictment or Ctesiphon by forcing him to bring it into 
court. The collapse of the attempt of Agis to defy Macedonia prob¬ 
ably encouraged Aeschines to face his rival at last. In a speech of the 
highest ability Aeschines reviewed the public career of Demos¬ 
thenes, to prove that he was a traitor and responsible for all the 
disasters of Athens. The reply of Demosthenes, a masterpiece of 
splendid oratory, captivated the judges; and Aeschines, not winning 
oue-fif i.h part of their votes, left Athens and disappeared from poli¬ 
tics. It is not unfair to say that it was Demosthenes the orator, not 
Demosthenes the statesman, who convinced the Athenian judges. 
Apart from his Speech on the Crown, which has been described as 
the funeral oration on. Greek freedom, Demosthenes fell almost si¬ 
lent during these years; he saw that public action on his part would 
be useless; but perhaps he worked underground. 

In these two speeches in the matter of the crown, the most inter¬ 
esting passage is where Aeschines reflects on the changes which had 
recently come to pass over the face of the earth. We want to know 
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what the Creeks thought of those startling changes, what they felt 
as they saw the fashion of the world passing and the things which 
had seemed of great weight and worth in Hellas becoming of small 
account. Aeschines thus utters their surprise:— 

“All manner of strange events, utterly unforeseen, have befallen 
in our lifetime. Our extraordinary experiences will seem to those 
who come after us like a curious tale, of marvels. The king of the 
Persians, who dug the canal through Athos, who bridged the Helles¬ 
pont, who demanded earth and water from the Creeks, who dared 
ia his letters to declare, ‘I am the lord of all the world from the 
rising to the setting of the sun,’ is at this moment, struggling not for 
domination over other men, hut to save his own life and limb. 
Thebes, even Thebes our neighbour, has been snatched, in the space 
of a single day, out of the midst of Hollas—justly, for her policy was 
false; but assuredly «hc was rather blinded by a heaven-sent in¬ 
fatuation than misled by human perversity. And the poor Lacedae¬ 
monians, who once lifted themselves up to be leaders of the Creeks, 
must now go up to Alexander .as hostages and throw themselves 
upon the mercy of the potentate whom they wronged. Our own city, 
once the asylum of the (Jreek world, whither all men looked Tor help, 
has now ceased to strive for the leadership of t he Greeks, for the 
very ground of her home is in danger.” 

The Macedonian empire had not yet lasted long enough to turn 
the traffic of the Mediterranean into new channels, and Athens still 
enjoyed great commercial prosperity. She sent a colony to some 
unknown place on the I-Iadriatic seaboard, to he a base of protection 
against the .Etruscan rovers, the big menacing eyes of whose pirate 
crafts were a constant terror to traders in those seas. And although 
peace was her professed policy, she did not neglect to make provi¬ 
sion for war, in case a favourable opportunity should come round, 
in the revolution of circumstance, for regaining her sovereignty on 
sea. Money was spent on the navy, which is said to have been in¬ 
creased to well-nigh /too galleys, and on new ship-sheds. The hand¬ 
some “marble storehouse for the hanging shipgoar,” designed by the 
architect Philo, was completed at. tin: harbour of Zea. It was ex¬ 
pressly provided that the cases which lined the walls and pillars of 
this cool triple-aisled arcade should be open, “in order that those 
who pass through may be able to see all the gear that is in the gear- 
store.” 

The man who was mainly responsible for this naval expenditure 
was Lycurgus, It is significant of the spirit of Athens at this time 
that while Phociou and Demades were the most influential men in 
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the Assembly, the finances were in the charge of a statesman who 
had been so signally hostile to Macedonia that Alexander had de¬ 
manded his surrender. In recent years considerable changes had 
been made in the constitution of the financial offices. Eubulus had 
administered as the president of the Theoric Fund. But now we find 
the control of the expenditure in the hands of a Minis ter of the 
Public Revenue, who was elected by the people and held office for 
four years, from one Panathenaic festival to another. Lycurgus was 338-326 
entrusted with this post for twelve years; for the first period in his B - c> 
own name; for the two succeeding periods his activity was cloaked 
under the names of his son and another nominal minister. He 
acted, of course, in conjunction with the Council, but the influence 
of the more permanent and experienced minister upon that annual 
body was inevitably very great. The new system, it is evident, was a 
distinct improvement on the old. It was much better that the ad¬ 
ministration of the revenue should be managed by one competent 
statesman, unhampered by colleagues, and that his tenure of office 
should not be limited to a year. The post practically included the 
functions of a minister of public works, and the ministry of Lycur¬ 
gus was distinguished by building enterprises. He constructed the The 
Panathenaic stadion on the southern bank of the Ilisus. He rebuilt _' 

the Lyccan gymnasium, where in these years the philosopher Aris- na siuni at 
totle used to take his morning and evening “walks,” leaching his thetemph 
“peripatetic” disciples. It lay somewhere to the east of the city, Lyceus; 
under Mount Lycabettus. But the most memorable work of Lycur¬ 
gus was the reconstruction of the theatre of Dionysus. It was he 
who built the rows of marble benches, climbing up the steep side of theatre; 
the Acropolis, as we see them to-day; and his original stage-build¬ 
ings can be distinguished, amidst the ruins, from the mass of later 
additions and improvements. He canonised, as it were, the three canonical 
^reat tragic poets, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, by setting 
ap their statues in the theatre, and by carrying a measure that poe ts. 8 
copies of their works should be officially prepared and preserved by 
the state. 

In connexion with the prosperity of Athens and her large public Working 
outlay, it is important to observe that the silver mines of Laurion, Laurion 
which had been closed when the Spartans occupied Decelea and had silver 
been neglected—for want of capital and enterprise—throughout the n “ ne8, 
whole first half of the fourth century, had been reopened and were 
working vigorously. They seem to have been managed largely on a ^ gno - 
new principle, namely by private companies. The historian Xeno- ycctigaL, 
phon had written a pamphlet on the subject of the mines as a neg- 353 b,c. 
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lecled source of revenue, and it would be interesting to know 
whether the revival of the industry is to be ascribed directly or 
indirectly to the influence of his exhortations. 

No sign of the times, which followed the defeat of Chacronca, is 
more striking than the framing of a new system for drilling the 
young burghers of Athens in the duties of military life. The training 
began when the youth, having completed his eighteenth year, came 
of age and was enrolled in the register of his dome; and it lasted for 
two years. During these two years the young citizen was known as 
an ephobos , and might not appear either as prosecutor or defendant 



Pro. 1x6.—An ephebus taking oath (from a fcyllx in tho British Museum). 

in the law-courts except in a few cases expressly specified. The gen¬ 
eral super-vision over all the Attic upheld was committed to a mar¬ 
shal (kosmS(cs), who was elected by the Athenian Assembly; and 
under him were ten masters of discipline (sophrtinistai), one for each 
tribe. The institution had a religious consecration. The first act in 
the service of the ephebi was solemnly to “go round the temples” 
under the conduct of the masters. Then they served for a year on 
duty in the guard-houses at Munychia and along the coast, receiv¬ 
ing regular military instruction from special drill-masters, who 
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trained them in the exercises of the lioplitcs, and taught them how 
to shoot with how and javelin and to handle artillery. The ephebi 
of each tribe ate together at barrack messes which were managed by 
the masters of discipline. At the end of the first year they appeared 
before an Assembly in the theatre, and when they had ma de a pub¬ 
lic display of their proficiency in the art of warfare, each received 
from tlie city a shield and a spear. The second year was spent in 
patrolling the frontiers of the land and guarding the prisons. The 
garrison and patrol duties had always devolved upon the young men 
of Attica, but they were now organised into a new ancl thorough 
scheme of discipline,—a mild Attic approach to the stern system of 
Sparta. It almost strikes one as a conscious effort to arrest the de¬ 
cline of the citizen army in the face of the encroachments of the 
mercenary system. The ephebi in their characteristic dress, the dark 
mantle and the broad-brimmed hat, are a graceful feature in Athe¬ 
nian life and art from this time forward. 

It is significant that the whole revival, stimulated by the disaste. 
of Cliacronea, was marked by a religious character. Lycurgus, who 
belonged Lo the priestly family of the Eteobutads, was a sincerely 
pious man, and impressed upon his administration the stamp of his 
own devotion. Never for a hundred years had there been seen at 
Athens such a manifestation of zealous public concern for the wor¬ 
ship of the gods. The two chief monuments of the Lycurgean epoch 
—the Tanathenaic staclion and the theatre of Dionysus—were, it 
must always be remembered, religious, not secular, buildings. 

Thus Athens discrecLly attended to her material well-being, and 
courted the favour of the gods, and the only distress which befell her 
was a dearth of com. But on the return of Alexander to Susa, two 
things happened which imperilled the tranquillity of Greece. 

Alexander promised the Greek exiles—there were more than The exilea 
20,000 of them—to procure their return to then- native cities. He 
sent Nicauor to the. great congregation of Hellas at the Olympian 334 b.c. 
festival, to order the states to receive back their banished citizens. 

A general reconciliation of parties was a just and politic measure; 
but it could bo objected that, by the terms of the Confederation of 
Corinth, the Macedonian king had no power to dictate orders to the 
confederates in the management of their domestic affairs. Only two 
slates objected, Athens and Aetolia; and they objected because, if 
the edict were enforced, they would be robbed of ill-gotten gains. 

The Aelolians had possessed themselves of Ocniadae and driven out 
its Acarnanian owners; by Alexander’s edict the rightful inhabitants 
would now return to their own city and the intruders be dislodged. 

The position of Athens in Samos was similar; the Samians would 
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now be restored to their own lands, and the Athenian settlers would 
have to go. Both Athens and Actolia were prepared to resist. 

Another desire was expressed by Alexander at the same time, 
which was readily acquiesced in. lie demanded that (he Greeks 
should recognise his divinity. Sparta is reported to have replied in¬ 
differently, “We allow Alexander to call himself a god, if he likes.” 
There was not a sensible man at Athens who would have thought of 
objecting; even the bitterest patriots would have allowed him to be 
“the son of Zeus or Poseidon, or whomever he chose,” If the Greeks 
of Corinth looked up to Alexander as their chieftain and protector— 
and this was actually their position in regard to him—there was no 
incongruity in the idea of officially acknowledging his divinity. 
Ever since the days in which an Homeric king “was honoured as a 
god by the people,” there was nothing offensive or outlandish to a 
Greek ear in predicating godhood of a revered sovereign or master. 
Divine honours had been paid to Lysandor; and the Greeks, in com¬ 
plying with Alexander’s desire, did not commit themselves more 
than the pupil of the Academy who erected an altar to his master 
Plato. 

Seci. 6 . Thk Kmsodk ok* 1 but paj.uk and tijh Ghkkk Rkvoi.t 

Meanwhile an incident had happened which might induce some 
of the patriots to hope that Alexander’s empire rested on slippery 
foundations. Ilarpalus had arrived off the; coast of Attica with 5000 
talents, a body of mercenaries, and thirty ships, lie had come to 
excite a revolt against his master. A gift of covn had formerly se¬ 
cured him the citizenship of Athens, but: the Athenians prudently 
refused to harbour him, coining in this guise. He sailed away to 
Cape Tacnaron, always a refuge of adventurers, and leaving his men 
and ships there, returned to Athens with a sum of about 700 talents, 
lie was now received, since lie did not, come with an armed array, 
hut after a while messages arrived both from Macedonia and from 
Philoxenus, Alexander’s Financial minister in western Asia, demand¬ 
ing his surrender. It would have been tin act of war to protect the 
runaway treasurer and his stolen moneys; hut the Athenians, on the 
proposal of Demosthenes, adopted a clever device. They arrested 
Harpalus, seizing his treasure, and said that they would surrender 
him to officers expressly sent by Alexander; but declined to give 
him up to Philoxenus or Antipater. It was not long before Ilarpalus 
escaped; he returned to Tacnaron, and was shortly afterwards mur¬ 
dered by one of his fellow-adventurers. 

The stolen monoy was deposited in the Acropolis, under the 
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charge of specially-appointed commissioners, of whom Demosthenes 
was one. It was known by report that the sum was about 700 tal¬ 
ents, but Demosthenes and his fellows had strangely omitted to 
make any official entry or report of the amount. Suddenly it was 
discovered that only 350 talents were actually in the Acropolis. 
Charges immediately circulated against the influential politicians, 
that the other 350 talents had been received in bribes by them be¬ 
fore the money was deposited in the citadel. Men. of opposite sides 
were suspected; Dcmadcs, for example, as well as Demosthenes. 
But, apart from the suspicion of bribery, manifest blame rested 
upon Demosthenes for having grossly neglected his duty. He was 
responsible for the custody of the treasure, for which Athens was 
responsible to Alexander. He was bound to demand an investiga¬ 
tion, and on his motion the people directed the Council of Areo¬ 
pagus to hold an inquiry. Philoxenus furnished the account-book of 
Ilarpnlus, which had come into his hands. By this evidence it was 
proved that 700 talents, had been delivered for safe-keeping in the 
Acropolis; the entries ceased at this point. It was also shown that 
certain Athenians had previously been bribed; but Demosthenes 
was not. among them. Other evidence was necessary to show how the 
missing half of the 700 talents had disappeared. We know not what 
this evidence was, but the court of Areopagus satisfied themselves 
thill, a number of leading statesmen had received considerable sums. 
Demosthenes appeared in their report as the recipient of twenty 
talents. The proofs against him wore irrefutable, for he confessed 
the misdemeanour himself, and sought to excuse it by the paltry 
and transparent, subterfuge that he had taken it to repay himself 
for twenty talents which he had advanced to the Theoric Fimd. But 
why should ho repay himself, without any authorisation, out of 
Alexander’s money, for a debt owed him by the Athenian state? 
There can lie little doubt that Demosthenes took the money not for 
personal grat ifications, but for tlie good of his party. It was all the 
more necessary for his party to dear themselves from implication 
in such corrupt transactions. We therefore find Hypereides coming 
forward as a public prosecutor of Demosthenes. We possess consid¬ 
erable portions of his speech; and we have in its complete form an¬ 
other speech, written for one of the other prosecutors by a miserable 
hack named Dinarchus. The charges against Demosthenes were 
twofold: ho had taken money, and he had culpably omitted to re¬ 
port the amount of the deposit and the neglect of those who were 
set to guard it. For the second offence alone he deserved a severe 
sentence. The judges were not excessively severe, if we consider that 
his behaviour had placed the city in a most embarrassing position 
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towards Alexander. He was condemned to pay a fine of fifty talents. 
Unable to pay it, lie was imprisoned, lint presently effected his es¬ 
cape. It was a venial offence in the eyes of Greece for a statesman to 
take a bribe, provided lie did not take it to injure his country; and 
in the view of public opinion the moral character of Demosthenes 
was little damaged by this tortuous transaction. Me was not on a 
level with men like Nicks and I’hocion, whom millions would not 
have tempted; hut then nobody ever supposed that he was incor¬ 
ruptible. Yet there were two circumstances which aggravated the 
case. The money of which Demosthenes partook was stolon money, 
which Athens was about to sequester for Alexander; and he was 
himself a commissioner responsible for its safely. J.l was far from 
being an ordinary case of corruption. 

If Alexander had lived, the Athenians might have persuaded him 
to let them remain in occupation of Samos; for he was always dis¬ 
posed to be lenient to Athens. When the tidings of his death came, 
men almost refused to credit it; the orator Denudes forcibly said, 
“If he were indeed dead, the whole world would have smelt of his 
corpse.” The patriots had been building on the slender hopes of 
some disaster; and the. greatest disaster of all had befallen. It had 
been recognised as madness to defy the power of Alexander; but it 
did not seem rash to strike for freedom in the unsettled condition 
of things after his death, Athens revolted from Macedonia; she was 
joined by Aetolia and many states in northern Greece, and she se¬ 
cured the services of a band of 8000 discharged mercenaries who 
had just returned from Alexander’s array. One of their captains, the 
Athenian, Leosthencs, occupied Thermopylae, and near that pass 
the united Greeks gained a alight, advantage over Antipater, who 
had marched southward as soon as he could gather his troops to¬ 
gether. The Thessalian cavalry had deserted him, and no state in 
north Greece except Boeotia remained true to Macedonia. The 
regent shut himself in the strong hill-city of Lamia, which stands 
over against the pass of Thermopylae under a spur of Olhrys; and 
here he was besieged during the winter by Leosthencs. These suc¬ 
cesses had gained some adherents to the cause in the Peloponnesus; 
and, if the Greeks had been stronger at sea, that cause might have 
triumphed, at least for a while. But the strange thing was that, not¬ 
withstanding the improvements of recent years in her naval estalv 
lishmcnl, Athens seems to have been able to set afloat no more than 
170 warships against 24a of Maecdon. The brave general Leosthcnes 
was hampered by a Council of War, in which the various allies were 
represented—reminding us of the days of the Persian invasion; yet, 
if a fatal stone had not put an end to his life during the beleaguer- 
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ment, more would piobably have been effected for the cause of the 
allies. In spring the arrival of Leonnatus, governor of H el lespontine 
Phrygia, at the head of an army, laisccl the siege of Tumin. The 
Greeks matched into Thessaly to meet the new army before it 
united with Antipatcr; a battle was fought, in which the Greeks 
had the upper hand, and Leonnatus was wounded to death. Anti- 
paler airived the next day, and, joining foices with the defeated 
army, withdrew into Macedonia, to await Ciaterus, who was ap¬ 
proaching from the cast. When Cratcrus arrived, they entered Battle of 
Thessaly together, and in an engagement at Crannon, in which the Ciannon, 
losses on both sides were light, the Macedonians had a slight ad- Augf' C ' 
van tago. This battle apparently decided the war, but the true cause 
which hindered the Greeks from continuing the struggle was not the 
insignificant defeat at Crannon, but the want of unity among them¬ 
selves, the want of a leader whom they entirely trusted. They were 
forced to make terms singly, each stale on its own behoof. 

Ilypcroidos pronounced a funeral oration, distinguished by that 
Iuci< lit y of which he was a perfect master, over those who had fallen Funeral 
in this hopeless war; and gave his due—at is not for us to say that gccch of 
he gave more than his due—to Leosthenes, who "succeeded in what 1( ^£ 
he undertook, but not in escaping fate." There is a fine passage 
which distorts indeed the historical perspective, but well displays 
the spirit of the patriots. “In the dark underworld—suffer us to 
ask—who are they that will stretch forth aright hand to the captain 
of our dead? May wc not deem that Leosthenes will be greeted with 
welcome anil with wonder by those half-gods who bore arms against 
Troy? Ay, and there, I deem, will be Miltiades and Themislocles, 
and those others who made Hellas free to the glory of their names.” 1 

Athens submitted when Antipatcr advanced into Boeolia and 
prepared to invade Attica. She paid dearly for her attempt to win 
back her power. Antipatcr was not like Alexander. He was an able 
man, warmly devoted to the royal house of Macedon; but he did 
not share in Alexander's sympathies with Greek culluie, he had no 
soft place in bis heart for the memories and traditions of Athens. 

He saw only that, unless strong and stern measures were taken, 

Macedonia would not be safe against a repetition of the rising which 
ho had suppressed. Ho therefore imposed three conditions, which p 0 c 8 ™ 8 ™" 
Phocion and Dcmades were obliged to accept: that the democratic Athens, „ 
constitution should bo modified by a property qualification; that a 
Macedonian garrison should bo lodged in Munychia; and that the 
agitators, Demosthenes, Hypereides, and their friends, should be 
surrendered. 

1 TraaslaUsd by Professor Jobb. 
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Demosthenes had exerted eloquence in gaining support for the 
cause of the allies in the Peloponnesus, and his efforts had been re¬ 
warded by bis recall to Athens. As soon us the city had submitted, 
lie and the other orators lied. 1 lypercides with two companions 
sought refuge in the temple of Aeacus at Acgina, whence they were 
taken to Antipaler and put lo death. Demosthenes fled to the 
temple of Poseidon in the island of Calauria. When the messengers 
of Antipater appeared and summoned him forth, he swallowed 
poison, which he had concealed, according Lo one story, in a pen, 
and was thus delivered from falling into the hands of the exe¬ 
cutioner. 

The constitutional change which was carried out at the dictation 
of the Macedonian general would have been judged by Aristotle an 
improvement. The institutions were not changed, bill the demo¬ 
cracy was converted into a "polity” or limited democracy --such as 
Theramcncs had striven for—by a restriction of the franchise. All 
citizens whose property amounted to less than 2000 drachmae were 
deprived of their civic rights. It is said that this measure erased 
12,000 names from (he burgher lists, and (hat 0000 citizens re¬ 
mained. A large number of the poorer people thus disfranchised left 
Attica and settled in Thrace, where Antipaler gave them laud; per¬ 
haps these settlers included some of the outdwellers of Samos, who 
wore now turned adrift, being obliged to quit the island and make 
way for the rightful possessors. 

Skc.t. 7. Akiktotm'. and At.kxanukr 

It was through an accident that Alexander was brought into con¬ 
tact with the one other man of his time whose genius was destined 
to move the world. Aristotle’s father had been court physician of 
Amyntas II., and Aristotle was meant to follow Ids father’s profes¬ 
sion. At the age of seventeen he went to Al hens, where he was under 
the guardianship of a certain Proxenus, to whose sou Nicnnor—the 
same Nicanor who made public Alexander’s edict at. Olympia—he 
afterwards betrothed his only daughter. At first Aristotle studied in 
the school of Isocrates, hut when Plato returned from Sicily he came 
under the influence of that philosopher's idealism, and this decided 
him for the "life of speculation,” which he regards—and it is the 
deliberate judgment of his mature years—as the only life that is 
perfectly happy. After Plato’s death he spent some years on the 
north-eastern coasts of the Aegean, at Assos and Mytflcne, and then 
received the call from Philip to undertake the education of the 
crown prince. As yet he had won no eminent reputation for wisdom 
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or learning, and Philip probably chose him because his father had 
been connected with the Macedonian court. The instruction which 
Aristotle imparted to Alexander was perhaps chiefly literary and 
philological; he came as a tutor, not as a philosopher. We know 
nothing of the mutual relations between the brilliant master and his 
brilliant pupil; they were men of different and hardly sympathetic 
tempers; we may suspect that Aristotle was fainer to curb than spur 
Lhe ardent straining spirit of Alexander. Certainly the episode led to 
no such maintenance of intimacy afterwards as it might have led to 
if Plato had been the teacher. On his return to Athens, Aristotle 
founded In's school of philosophy, and the Lyceum soon took the 
place formerly occupied by the Academy, which ever since the dis¬ 
comfiting adventures in Sicily had withdrawn itself more and more 
from the public attention. He taught for twelve or thirteen years— 
and these years were doubtless the time of his most effective philo¬ 
sophical activity—and died not long after the death of Alexander. 

Never were there more wonderful years than these in which the 
brains of Alexander and Aristotle were ceaselessly working. It is not 
an overstatement to say that there is no one to whom Europe owes 
a greater debt for the higher education of her peoples than to Aris¬ 
totle. The science of the laws of thought is still taught mainly as he 
first worked it out. There arc no better introductions to ethical and 
political speculation than his fundamental treatises on ethical and 
political science. Nor was it a small thing that his system controlled 
the acutcsl minds of the Middle Ages, whose reasoning faculties, 
though cabined by the imminence of a narrowly interpreted the- 
ology, wore amusingly powerful and subtle. 

But Aristotle, supreme as ho was in abstract reasoning, zealous as 
ho was in collecting and appreciating concrete facts, was not with¬ 
out prejudices. As a boy, in the narrow self-satisfied community of 
little remote Stagira, he had imbibed the dislike which was openly 
or secretly fell towards Athens in all the Chalcidian regions. And, 
though lie established his abode at Athens, he never overcame this 
distrust; ho always remained a citizen of Stagira and lived in Athens 
as a stranger. This initial prejudice prevented him from ever judg¬ 
ing with perfect impartiality the Athenian institutions, which he 
took as Llxts Lypc of democracy. He was also prejudiced against 
Macedonia. The Chalcidians looked upon their Macedonian neigh¬ 
bours as far below themselves in civilisation; and Aristotle's experi¬ 
ence of the court of Pella, where he must have been a spectator of 
the scandalous quarrels between Philip and Olympias, did not cre¬ 
ate a favourable impression. He was thus disposed to hold his sym¬ 
pathies entirely aloof from the enterprises of Alexander. But not 
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only did lie not sympathise, lie disapproved. For he was wedded to 
the idea of the small Greek republic; he condemned the largo stale. 
Moreover, he held firmly to the Hellenic conviction that Hellenes 
were su|x:rior by nature to peoples of other race, and lie was thus 
opposed to the most original and enlightened feature of Alexander’s 
policy—the ruling of Greeks and barbarians on an equality. Owing 
to this attitude of coldness and distrust towards the Macedonians, 
lie missed a great opportunity. Alexander’s expedition threw open 
to science a new field of discovevy in natural history; and we can 
Imagine what endless pains the king would have given himself, if 
Aristotle had urged him to collect extensive observations on the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms in the various countries and cli¬ 
mates through which ho passed. 

It is a strange sensation to pass from the view of the state which 
Alexander was fashioning to (lie sketch of an ideal stale which was 
drawn by the most thoughtful of men at the same time. Aristotle 
desires a little north-country city, situated in a compact, defensible 
territory; close to the sea ami yet. not. 011 the coast, having a harbour 
within easy reach, but quite disconnected, so that the precincts of 
the city may not be contaminated and its iudwcHors troubled by the 
presence of a motley crowd of oullandors, clienpnion, and mariners, 
such as throng a seaport’s quays. 1 To will not have his city a centre 
of trade; it is to import and export only for the purposes of its own 
strict needs. It is to be a tiny city, the number of the burghers so 
limited that each one may be able to know all about each of the 
others. The burghers are to have equal rights; their early manhood 
is to he spent on military duties; when they come to middle life they 
are to be eligible for political offices; in their old ago they arc to act 
as priests. Subject to this citizen aristocracy, but entirely excluded 
from the franchise, arc to be the artisans and merchants. Part of 
the land is to be public—the yield to he devoted to maintaining the 
warship of the gods and providing the public meals of the city; part 
is to be the private property of the citizens; and the fields are to bo 
tilled by slaves or labourers of non-Hellenic race. Such was the little 
exclusive community which Aristotle designed, white his former 
pupil was setting in motion schemes for world-wide commerce, 
shattering the barriers which sundered nation from nation, building 
an empire which should include millions, founding cities composed 
of men of clivers races, hewing his way through a maze of new po¬ 
litical problems which were beyond Aristotle’s horizon, The republic 
of Aristotle's wish is not quickened like Plato's by striking original 
ideas; it is a commonplace Greek aristocracy with its claws cut, 
carefully trimmed and pruned, refined by a punctilious education, 
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without any expansive vitality, and like Sparta leaving no room for 
lhe free development of Lhe individual citizens. If the cities of 
Hellas had been moulded and fashioned on Lhe model of the city of 
the philosopher's wish, they would haidly have done what they did 
for European civilisation. 

Wc may wonder whether Aristotle divined before his death that 
the Tlellcuic cities were not to have the last word in the history of 
men. More probably the untimely end of Alexander reassured him 
that the old fashion of things would soon go on again as before. The 
brilliant day of the Greek city states had indeed drawn to a close so 
suddenly that they could not be expected to grasp the fact; and no 
people that has ever home Lhe torch of civilisation has been willing, 
or even able, to recognise that the hour of relinquishing sovereignty 
has come. The Greeks may well be excused if they were reluctant 
to aoquiosro in the vicissitude which forced them to sink into a sub¬ 
ordinate place. But it is thus that, the austere laws of history reward 
the meritorious. The republics of Greece had performed an imper¬ 
ishable work; they had shown mankind many things, and, above all, 
the most precious thing in the world, fearless freedom of thought. 
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Archonship of Solon. Seisachthcia. 

(?) ConUmiatton of Solon's legislation. 

Sacred War against Crisu. 

CU'isthenus of Sicyon flourishes. 

May 28! Kclipse of sun. Drawn battle, of Cynxaros king ot 
Media with Alyattcs king of Lydia. 

Thales Auurishes. 

Archonship of Damasias at Alliens. 

First Pythiad. 

Kleana win control of the t tlympian games, 

Athenian conquest of Salmnin. 

Accession of Aitmsis to throne of Kgypt. 

Dentil of Neliuctidnoxar. 

Croesus succeeds lo throne of Lydia. 

War of Sparta with Torch. 

Archonship of Corneas. Pisis trains seizes tyranny. 

Miltiades becomes tyrant in Thracian Chersonese. 

First exile of IHsistwUuft. 

? .Restoration of I’isistratus; Imd his second exile, 

Spartan conquest of Thyrealis. 

Temple of Apollo at Delphi burnt down. 
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11 . 0 . 

S 4 <> 

S4<i—S 


S-|0—*30 
53 * 

i(2»—7 
Sstt 


5*5 


c. 5 JS 
e■ 533 
522 
Sat 
Sao 
5 i 9 

5 t 4 
C. SC2 
5 to 


508—7 


506 


506 

503™* 

Sox 
40<j 
c. 40H 


!■■■ 497 
49 f> 


494 
C. 494 
493—2 

C. 493 
492 
C. 491 
490 


4H9 
c. 4*9 
48K 

4*7 


■1*7'—6 


4*6 

486 s 
4 *S 
4*4 

483—a 
48a 


Cyrus king of Persia conquers Lydia, and captures Sardis. 
Persian conqucsL of Asiatic Greeks. 

Second restoration of 1 ’isistratus. 

Cyrus takes Babylon. 

Death of Pisistrntus. 

Polycrales, tyrant of Samos, abandons alliance with Aznasis 
ancl joins Persia. 

Death of Amasis king of Egypt. 

Persian conquest of Egypt: battle of Delusion. 

SparLuns attack Samos. 

Death of Polyerates. 

Death of Cambyscs king of Persia. 

Accession of Darius. 

First capture of Babylon by Darius. 

Second capture of Babylon by Darius. 

Conspiracy of Ilurmodius and ArJstogilon. 

First European expedition of Darius: conquest of Thrace. 

Fall of the Pisistratid tyranny. Spartans in AUica. Athens 
joins Peloponnesian league. 

War of Sybaris and Croton. 

Archnuahip of Iaagoras. Spartans under Cleomeoes invade At¬ 
tica; besieged in the Acropolis. Beginning of reforms of 
Clcislhcncs. 

I’eioponnesiun army invades Attica. 

AthcnianH defeat (1) Boeotians, (a) Chalcidians: acquire Chal- 
cldian plain. 

Athens acquires Oropus (land of the GroeanB). 

First civil year in the Cloisthenic system. 

Institution of the Ten stratfigoi of the tribes at Athens. 
Outbreak of Ionic revolt. 

Athens at war with Aegina. 

Ionians and allies at Sardis.: burning of Sardis. 

(?) Revolt of Thrace; Scythians drive Mil trades from Cherso¬ 


nese. 

Battle of Lade; Persians capture Miletus. 

Battle of Sdpcia (Spartans under Cleomene# defeat Argtves). 
Archonahip of Thcmistocles. 

Athena coerces Aegina. Battle of the tlclorus. 

Mordoniua subdues Thrace and Macedonia. 

Gclon becomes tyrant of Gcla, _ 

Expedition o£ the Persians under Datis of Greece. Destruction. 

of F.rctria, Battle of Marathon. 

Expedition of Miitiados to Paros. 

Death of ClcomcucB. 

Victory of Gclon in chariot-race at Olympia. 

Ostracism of Hipparchus the Pisistratid. 

War of Athens with Aegina. . . , 

Archons begin to bo appointed by lot. Strntcgoi supersedes the 
Poletnarch. . ■ . 

Ostracism of Megacles. Pindar’s 7 th Pythian, 

Egypt revolts against Persia. 

Death of Darius. Accession ox Xerxes. 

Ostracism of Xanthippus son of Ampbron. 

Persia recovers control of Egypt, 

Persians how canal through Mount Athos, 

Discovery of a nerw vein of silver in mine-fields of Launon. 
Ostracism of Aristides. , . . 

Increase of Athenian Beet. Pythian victory of Hieron in horse- 
■ r 
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4K1 

480 


479 

47 « 


478—6 
477—6 

476 


476 —5 
474 
474—3 
473 


472—1 

c. 4 7 t 
471—70 
47 ° 

470—69 

46H 


468—7 
467 
4<>S 

46s -4 
464 

4<>3 
46.1 —a 

4 63- -i 
463—60 
461 

4.(11- • 60 
*159 


459—8 

458 


Xerxes comes down lo Sardis. 

Spring: Athens recalls ostracized citizens. 

August: Xerxes enters tireecc. Ualtlcs of Arlemisium and 
Thermopylae. 

September: Hattie of Katamis. 

October 2: Uclii>se of tlie sun. 

Olynlhus given lo the CJuilcidians. 

Carthaginians invade Sicily. Ilatlle of Ilimem. 

Mardonius ill Attica. August: Haute of J’lalacn; ami battle of 
Mycale. lonians revolt from Persia. 

Athenians capture Sestos. Foundation of Confederacy of Delos 
(478-7 winter). 

Death of OcUm: liis brother Iiieron succeeds to his power. 
Pythian victory of Iiieron in horse-race, 3 rd Pythian Ode of 
Pindar. 

Fortification of Athens. 

Pausanias ul liyznnlium: driven out by Cimon. 

Lacedaemonian expedition to Thessaly (?). Victory of Iiieron 
in horse-race at Olympia (rjr t Olymp. Ode of Pindar; 5th Ode 
of Haccliyliiles). 

Cimon captures Kion. 

Hattie of Cyme. 

Cimon conquers Seyrus. 

Olympian victories of iiieron in horse-rare and Theron in 
chariot-race. 2nd and 3rd Olympians of Pindar. The Per sue 
of Aeschylus. 

Athenians reduce Carystus. Ostracism of Tlicmiatorles. Death 
of Theron of Acragiis. Kynorrisnm of Klin and Man linen. 

Flight of Themistorlrs. Hattie of Dipuca. 

War of Iiieron with 'I'lmisydaeus of Aeragas. 

Pythian victory of I licron in chariot- race. Pindar's ni Pythian. 
4 lit Ode of JUtcchytides. 

Revolt and reduction of Naxos, 

Olympian victory of IHei'oii in dm riot-race. 3rd Ode of Haeehy- 
lidrs. Olympian victory of a boy of Tirytm in boxing. 

Hattie of the Kurymedmu 

Argos reduces Tiryus (i 1 ). 

Death of [fieron. 

Revolt of Thasos. 

Attempt to colonise tin- Nine Ways. 

Kartht|nuke at Sparta. Revolt of helots. Siege of Tthome, Ac¬ 
cession of Artaxerxes to throne of Persia. 

Surrender of Thasos. 

Cimon in Mcssonia. 

Kphialtes influential at Athens. 'I,'he Areopagus deprived of Hb 
powers. 

Argos reduces Mycenae. Pay introduced at Athens for the 
judges of the he!idea. Influence of Pericles begins. 

Ostracism of Cimon. 

Alliance of At liens and Argos. 

Athens wins Megtiro. Long Walls of Megara built. Atltetilan 
expedition lo Kgypt. 

Capture of fthome. Messeninns settled at Naupactus. Capture 
of Memphis. 

Hut tie of Hulieis. Hattie of Ceerypiwlea, 

Oresicia of Aeschylus, Hmtgilue admitted lo nrdumship. Hattie 
of Aegina. Hattie in Lite Mega rid. 

Building of Long Walls of Athens. 
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457 Lacedaemonian expedition to Phocis and Bocotia, Battle of 

Tanagra. 

Athenian conquest of Bocotia (battle of Oenophyta: autumn). 
457 —0 Athe.nian conquest of Acgina. 

4 S<» Mcgabyzus arrives in Egypt with army and fleet. 

• 15 **—S Expedition of Tolmidcs to Corinthian Gulf. 

454 Catastrophe of Egyptian expedition. 

454—3 Treasury of confederacy oi Delos transferred from Delos to 

Athens. 

453 Expedition of Pericles to Corinthian Gulf. 

453' _ 'ld Inclusion of Achaea in Athenian empire. 

452 -1 Thirty years’ Ponce between Argos and Lacedaemon. Five 

years’ Truce lie tween Athenians and Peloponnesians. 

45r—50 Law of citizenship at Athens. 

• 15 °~ •!') Cimon in Cyprus. Death of Cinion, 

448 Pence with Persia. Sacred War. Athens invites tlio Greeks to 

restore! the temples. 

447 Athens loses Bocotia (battle of Coronea). Cleruchics sent to 

the Chersonese, Euboea, etc. 

447 -•(» Revolt and reduction of Euboea. Athens loses Mcgara. 

44O - 5 Thirty years’ Peace between Athena and Peloponnesians. 

Foundation of New Sybaris. 

444 Foundation of Tlvurii. 

444 2 Division of Athenian confederacy into five districts. 

442 Ostracism of Thucydides, son of Meiesias. 

440 Revolt of Samos, and Byzantium. 

440 Reduction of Samoa. 

44H Chryselephantine Athena set up in the Parthenon. 

44(1 Foundation of Amphipnlis. 

44O- -5 Sedition at. Kpklanmus. 

435 Sou-victory of Corcyra over Corinth (spring). 

433 Defensive alliance of Alliens with Corcyra. Battle of Sybota 

(autumn). Treaties of Athens with Rhegion and Lconlini. 
433 ’ a Revolt of Potidnea (winter). 

443 'Jin* "Megurian decree” passed at Athens (autumn). Battle of 

PcitUioua (c. Sept,.). 

43a — r Assemblies at Sparta decide on war. 

441 First ymr of Uvs Peloponnesian War. — Theban attack on Pla- 

toett (March). I*‘irst Peloponnesian invasion of Attica (May). 
Athens wins Sollion and Cepluillcuia; takes Thronion and 
Atnlanta; expels Aegiuetans from Acgina. 

430 Second year of the War- —Outbreak of plague at Athens. Second 

invasion of Attica. Expedition of Pericles to Argolis and his 
failure at Epidaurus. Pericles deposed from strategia, tried, 
lined, and ruappointed stratogos. Phormio operates in the 
west; captures Amphilochian Argos. Surrender of Potidaca. 
43Q Third year of the War. —Peloponnesians beisege Plataca. Sea- 

victories of Phormio. Death oE Pericles (autumn). 

4 ad Fourth ymr of titc War ,—Third invasion of Attica. Revolt of 

Mytilene. 

437 Fifth year of the War. —Fourth invasion of Attica. Surrender of 

Mytilene. Surrender of Plataca. Civil war breaks out in 
Corcyra. Athens captures Minoa. Expedition of Laches to 

436 Sixth venr of the War. —Aotolian expedition of Demosthenes. 

Battle of Olpac. Purification of Delos. 
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425 Seventh year of the. War .—Fifth invasion of Attica. Athenians 

son<l an expedition to Sicily, Occupation of Pylos; and cap¬ 
ture of Spartans in Kphnetcriu. Triumph of tlm democracy 
in Coreyrn. Athens wins Anartorion, an<l occupies Methane. 
Alliens raises the. tribute of her allies. Introduction of the 
trioliohm (?). Ackarntaut of Aristophanes. Antiphon’s lie 
Choreuttl. Congress of tiela. 

424 Jiighth year of the- (For.- -Athens wins Ocuiadae; captures Ni- 

Baca, with the 1 ,0(4; Walls of Mcgnra, and Cyt liera. Athenian 
invasion of Hoentia; hut lie of Delion. Hrasi< las in Thrace. 
Revolt of Acanthus, Aitipitipoiis, and other cities. Banish¬ 
ment of Thucydides, the historian. Knights of Aristophanes. 

423 Ninth year of the. War. —•Ne/'otial ions for peace. ()n« yeur's 

truce (March). Revolt of Neione. Clouds of Aristophanes. 
Lcontini annexed hy Syracuse. 

422 Tenth year of the War.- ■■•Battle of Amphipoiis. Peace negotia- 

lions. Wasps of Aristophanes. 

421 1 ’eaee of Nicias (March). Peace of Aristophanes. Capture of 

Sciono. 

421—3o Defensive alliance between Athens and Sparta. 

430 Alliance of Athens with Arnos. 

41H Itattle of Muntinen. Argos forms alliance with Sparta. Eleu- 

sinian decree. 

417 Ostracism of Hyperbolas. Nicias in Chnleldlo.e, 

•Hi) (Nmuuest of Melos. Embassy of Sepesta to Athens. 

415 Mutilation of the TIermae at Athena. Athenian expedition to 

Sicily. Recall of Akihiades. 

414 Spring: Birds of Aristoplianes. Siege of Syracuse. Olyippus 

arrives in Sicily. 

4*8 Spartans occupy Dccclca. Second Atlieniun experlition to Sic¬ 

ily. Great battle in the Syracusan ITnrbotir (Sept. 0). Dis¬ 
aster of the Athenians. 

412 Revolt of Athenian allies. Treaty of Miletus (between Sparta 

and Persia). Alcibiadcs leaves Sparta. 

411 Battle of Syme (Jan.). Revolt of Rhodes. 1 ’isander at Athens 

(c. Ikli.). Revolt, of Abydus and Ixunpsaeus (April). As¬ 
sembly at < lolonus and provision made for a new Constitu¬ 
tion (May). Council of Four Hundred comes into oflice 
(early in June), and governs till September. Revolt, of Eu¬ 
boea (Sept,), hour Hundred overthrown and Polity estab¬ 
lished (Sept.). Battle of Cynossemii.. t.yshtratr. and Thr.sma - 
p/tori,nusaa of Aristophanes. Kvugorus becomes kin#; of 
Snlamis. 

4to Battle, of Cyaicus. Restoration of Democracy at Athens. 

Athens recovers Tlmsos, [Pseudo-Lysias] Bar Talyslrntus, 

409 Athens recovers Colophon; loses Pylon arid Nisuca. 

Carthaginian invasion of Sicily. Destruction of Scltnus and 
ilimera. 

408 Athens recovers Ohnlcedoii and Byzantium. CorglaH at Olym¬ 

pia. Warfare of Ilermocrales in western Sicily. 

407 Cyrus comes down to the coast. Battle of Notion. Aldbiades 

at Athens. 

Battle of Mytilene. Death of irennocratcs. Foundation of 
thermae. 

4 °f> Battle of Arglnusae. Trial of Lhn Generals. Siege of Acragus. 

406—5 Conspiracy of strawbenrers at Chios. 
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405 Lysander navarch. Cyrus called to Susa. Battle of Aegospotami 

(end of summer). 

Dionysius becomes tyrant of Syracuse; and makes peace with 
Carthage. 

405 -4 blockade of Athena. 

404 Surrender of Athens. Long Walls pulled down (April). Pseph- 

inm of Dracon(iiles (summer) and rule of the Thirly. Thra- 
syluiUis seizes Phyla (Dec.). Alliance of Catane andLeontini. 

404—3 First expedition of Thirty against Thrasybulus. Death of 

Tlioratnenes. 

403 Lacedaemonian garrison at Athens. Second expedition against 

'l'hrasybuhts (May). 

ThroKylmlus seizes Piraeus. Battle of Munycliia. King Pau- 
samas at Athens. Fall of Thirty (Sept.). Recall of Lysander. 
Lysias' Against Eratosthenes. 

Revolt at Syracuse against Dionysius. 


403 —2 Arclionahip of Jiuclidus. 

403—400 Kiwi war of Dionysius. Ilis reduction of Naxos and Catane. 

4<>x Expedition of Cyrus. Battle of Cunaxa (summer). 

400 Tlumbron in Asm Minor (end of summer). 

401; Dcrcyllidas succeeds Tlumbron, and gains the Troad. War of 

Sparta and Elis. Death of Socrates. 

308 Sparta makes truce with the satraps; sends embassy to Susa. 

Accession of Agcsiiaus. Dionysius captures Molya. 

398.y JVrcyllidos In the Chersonese; lakes Atamous (397, first 

months). 

397 Dcrcyllidas in Curia; mokes truce with the satraps. Canon ap¬ 

pointed commander of Persian fleet. Conspiracy of Cinadon 
at Sparta. 

TIimileo’s expedition to Sicily. Siege of Syracuse. Foundation 
of Liiybucum. 

39O First campaign of Apoftilaus in Phrygia foutumn). Restoration 

( of Mo.ssana. Aeons becomes king of Egypt. 

39ft—3 Sicel war of Dionysius. 

395 Campaign of Agesllaus in Lydia. Death of Tissaplicmee. Sec¬ 

ond campaign of Agesllaus in Phrygia. Revolt of Rhodes. 
War breakB out in Bocolia. Battle of Haliartus and death 
of Lysander. Accession of Agesipolis at Sparta. Athens be¬ 
gins to rebuild her Long Walls. Foundation of Tyndaris. 

395—4 Confederation of Athens, Thebes, etc., against Sparta. 

394 Battle of Corinth (July). Battle of Cnidus (Aug.). Eclipse of 

sun (Aug. 14). Battle of Coronca (Aug.). Foundation of 
Mylae. 

39.3 Completion of Long Walls of Athens. 

39a tin bn of Corinth and Argos. Battle of the Long Walls (of 

Megaru). First embassy of Anlalcidas to Susa. Second Punic 
War of Dionysius. 

3or Sparluns capture Lcchacon. Dionysius besieges Rhegbn, 

390 Agesllaus celebrates Isthmian games and captures Piraoon. 

Ipldcrates gninB a victory over Spartan hoplites. Tcleutias 
captures tin Athenian squadron, Evagoras revolts from Per¬ 
sia. Alliance of Athens with Evagoras and Aeons. Hecatom- 
nus has become satrap of Caria (between 395 and 390). 

390—89 Tax of -*V tlij and a war-tax introduced at Athens. 

389 Successes of Thrasybulus in the Hellespont, Dionysius besieges 

Caulonia. Battle of the Elleporus. Ecchsiastisa# of Aristo¬ 
phanes. 
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11. c. 
388 

388—7 

387 

387-8 

3«<> 
386— .1 
3«<>--5 
38-1 

38.1- -a 
383- 7» 

383 

38a 

38a— -t 
381 


380 

379 

379—8 

378 


378—7 

377 

37 ( > 

37S—3 

37+ 

374- “3 
373 

37 t 

37* " ~f>9 
370 

370 —fit) 
3<ii) 


368 


Death of Thriinylnilus (first months). Warfare of Aniuubius 
and iphierntea in I ho Hellespont. 

Serum I mission of Aiitnlcidas to Susa. 

Capture of Klicfdon by Dionysius. (Umbrian sent to help 
Kva/pirns. 

'I'lio Kind's I’eaee. 

Kva/;oras defeated at. Cilion. (‘liabrian in Kfiypt. 

Persian Hic/;o of ('ypriote Salumis. 

Hrcakiu/; lip of Matt tinea. 

Speech of I .ysias aL (llympie /'nines (Jidy-Auj;.). Cronies makes 
peace, with Kvnj'tiras. 

formation of the Dlialcidian (.Confederacy. 

Third Punic War of Dionysius. 

Death of Aeoris. 

Spartans seize citadel of Thebes (summer). 

Restoration of Plalaoa. 

Defeat of .Spartans at Olynlhtis. Sie/;o of Phlius bc/'ins. Persia 
concludes Pence with Kvar/oras. Accession tif Mektanehos I. 
ia Upypl. 

Accession of kin/; (CleoinWro! us at Sparta. Olympic /tames for 
which Isocrates wrote his /'unegyriv. 

Suppression of (Clniloidian Intaglio. Hatties of Caliala and 
Crouitm in Sicily. 

Spartans expelled from Theban citadel (whiter). Haiti of 
Kphodriiis. 

Alliance of Athens with Thebes. Itoeot ia invaded by AftesUaus. 
lphicrates in Thrace; his marriage (?). Peace of Syracuse 
with Carthage. 

Foundation of Second Atlienian Confederacy, Properly tax at 
Alliens. 

lioeolia invaded by A/'eiiilaits. Defeat of Phonlridtut. Miiuuolun 
becomes satrap of < laria. 

Hattie of Naxos. Western expedition of Tiiuotheus. KelicIIion 
at Delos. Iphieraleo in Persian service, 

lphicrates and Plmrimbazus in Kgypl, Jason of Piierae a mem¬ 
ber of Athenian League. 

Peace. between Athens and Sparta. Death of Kvagorua; itcees- 
sion of Nicoclcs. 

Peace broken. Lacedaemonians at. Coreyra. 

lphicrates sent to Coreyra. Trial of Timotheua. 

(earthquakes in (ireeee; tlestniellon of letniile of Delphi (?). 

Peace of Odlkts (June). Hattie of I.enetru (July). Accession of 
Agctnpnlis II. at Sparta. 

Foundation of Arcadian I.cagnc, and of Megalopolis. 

IKpaminoudus it Hornlarch.j Rebuilding of Mnutiucu. Death 
of Jason of Pherae. Aecession t«f t'leomhrottis 11 . at Sparta. 

First Horn linn invasion of Peloponnesus. 

fKptiminoialas a Itoeotareli.l I'Vui mint ion of Mesaene (first 
months). Alliance of Athens and Spuria (spring). Sceontl 
Hoeotian invasion of Peloponnesus. First Thessalian expe¬ 
dition of Pclopidas. 

Murder of Alexander of Mtic.e.dou, and intervention of Jphi- 
crates. 

Ilcraea awl Orchoinuinr.i join Arcadian League. Congress of 
Delphi (mtnimor). 'Tearless Hattie. Kuphron tyrant, of Hi- 
cyon. Second 'Thessalian expedition of iVlopiaas, ami Ins 
captivity. First expedition to rescue him. Fourth Punic war 
of Dionysius. 
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367 


3<i0 


3 6<> -5 
:i<>5 


3**4 


3<Ki 

3 f >J ' 3 
3<>a 
3'** 


3 iti ~6o 
3 <K> sy 


350 

35« 


3S7 


35 <> 


35<> "S 


35S 

355~“4 


.454 
354 ”3 


354 ‘SO 
3 S3 


3 «-~< 

35* 

35* 


350 

349 


[Epaminondas a Boeolarch.] Greek envoys at Susa. Second 
expedition to rescue I’elopidns. Death of Dionysius I. 

Arieltammea revolts from Persia. 

Third Itoculian invasion of Peloponnesus. Thebans seize Qro- 
pus. Alliance of Athens with Arcadia. Death of Lycomedes. 
Tiniotheus in eastern Aegean. Isocrates’ Archidamus. 

Partial peace in Peloponnesus. 

Timotheus wins Samos. Murder of Macedonian regent Ptole¬ 
my. Tinuitheus wins PoLidao au<l other towns of Chalcidian 
region. War breaks out between Arcadia and Elis. 

[Kpaminoiulas a Hoeotarch.] Naval expedition of Epaminon- 
das. Third Thessalian expedition of Pclopidas. Eclipse of 
sun, July [3. Hattie of Oynoscephalac. Destruction of Orcho- 
nienus. Pisa tans celebrate Olympian games; battle in the 
Allis. Athens obtains Sestos. Timotheus besieges Amphi- 
polis. 

Timotheus recovers Byzantium. Nektanobos I. succeeded by 
Tori ms. 

Timotheus again besieges Ampliipolis. Revolts of satraps 
against Persia. 

[Epaminondas a Boeotarch.l Battle of Mantinea. Athenian 
fleet sent io Hellespont, Ariobarzanes crucified. 

Agesihuis in Egypt. Accession of Ncktaneboa TI. Battle of 
Pepumlhus. 

Death of Agesiinus (?). 

i>eatli of king Cotys, and division of Tlirace. 

Death of Pcrdiccas and accession of Amyntas. 

Victories of Philip over Paeonians and Illyrians. Death of 
Artaxorxes IT.; accession of Artaxorxes II I. Ochus. 

Athens recovers the Chersonese and Euboea. Philip captures 
Ampliipolis. Revolt of Chios, Cos, and Rhodes from Athens. 
Death of Chuhrius. Dion returns to Sicily. 

Illyrian victory of Philip. Battle of Embata. Phocians seize 
Delphi. Revolt of Artabazus and Orontes. Arrival of Nyp- 
fuus at Syracuse. 

Philip captures Pyrlna and Potidaca. Birth of Alexander. Com¬ 
position of Xenophon’s De Vectigalibas. 

Cliares in Asia Minor; defeats Tithrmistes. Isocrates’ De Pace. 
Trial of Timotheus and Iphicratcs (?). 

Peuco of Athens with Rhodes, Cos, etc. Isocrates* Afcofiagi- 
licus. 

Battle of Neon. Death of Philomelus. Murder of Dion. 

Demosthenes' On the Symmories. Tyranny of Callippus at 
Syracuse.. 

Euhulus in charge of the Tlicoric Fund. 

Philip captures Muthonc. Power of Onomarchus in Thessaly. 
Kubulus hinders Philip from attacking Phocis. Demosthenes' 
Par the McgalnpoUlans. Death of Mausohts. Demosthenes' 
Par the Freedom of llut Rhodians. 

Ilippnrinus tyrant of Syracuse. ' 

Cersobleptes of Thrace submits to Moucdon. Demosthenes 
Against Aristocmtes. Artabazus dees to Macedonia, and 
Artaxcrxcs makes peace with Orontes. . 

Revolt of Phoenicia against Persia; revolt in Cypnis. Demos- 
thcncs* First Philippic . Idrieus succeeds Artemisia in Cana., 
Nysaeus becomes tyrant at Syracuse. 

Phocton in Cyprus helping to suppress revolt 

Plwcion in Euboea. Philip reduces Chalcidice. Alliance of 
Athens with Olynthus. Demosthenes’ Olyntlnacs. 
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34« 
347 
34 £> 


346—S 


34 S—3 
344 


343 

343—* 

34*.t 

341 

340 

339 

33« 


33**—7 
33»—4 
337 
33<> 


335 


334 


334—3 

333 

33* 

33* 


33 1 —3° 
330 


Euboea acknowledged independent. Philip captures Olynthus. 

First Athenian embassy to Philip (ond of year). Death of Plato. 

The Peace of Phituc.ra.tes. Second embassy to Philip (spring). 
Philip nt Thermopylae. The Phocians crashed. Philip pre¬ 
sides at Pythian games. Demosthenes’ lie J’aco. Isocrates’ 
Letter to Philip. Second tyranny of Dionysius II. 

Demosthenes impeaches Aeschines. Aeschines’ Against Timur- 
aims. 

Persia recovers Egypt. 

Demosthenes in the Peloponnesus. I [is Second Philippic. 

Timolcon sails for Sicily. Battle of Iliulrntium. 

InipoachnientB of Philncratcs and Aeschines. 

King Archiduraua . 11 . sails to Italy. 

Alliance of Megara with Athens. Philip in Epirus. Aristotle 
goes to Macedonia ns tutor of Alexander. 

Philip's conquest <if Thrace. 

Alliens scuds Diopcithcs to the Cherarmeae. Demosthenes’ On 
the. Chrrxonrxc, and Third Philippic. Demosthenes at Byzan¬ 
tium. The. Euboic League. 

Sieges of Pcrinthus and Byzantium. Naval reform at. Athens. 
Violent proceedings at. Amphictionic Council (autumn). 

Thracian expedition of Philip. Amphictions determine to make 
war on Amphissa. 

HnUle of the Crimisus. 

Philip descends into Greece. Ilia campaign in Phocis and Ln- 
cria. Battle of Cliaeronca (Aug.). 

Philip in the Peloponnesus. Synedrion of Corinth. Death of 
Isocrates. Battle of Mandotiia. 

Murder of Artaxerxes C>e:hus and accession of Arses. 

Lycurgus minister of finance at At hens. 

Second meeting of Synedriou of the Greeks at t lorinth. 

Macedonian forces sent into Asia Minor. Murder of Philip and 
accession of Alexander (summer). 

Alexander’s first descent into Greece; his election as general of 
the Greeks. 

Alexander’s campaign In Thrace and Illyria, ami his second 
descent into Greece. Destruction of Thebes (Oct,). Accession 
of Darius Hi. Cudoinunnun. Mem non opposes the Mure, 
donians in Asia Minor. Aristotle begins Ids teaching at. 
Athens. 

Alexander starts on his expedition against Persia (spring). 
Battle of the Granicus (Tliargolioii). Conquest of Lydia. 
Siege of Miletus. Siege of Ilidicaraassus. Expedition of 
Alexander of Epirus to Italy. 

Conquest, of Lycia, PoiupUylia, Pisidin. 

Alexander at Cord inn. Conquest of Cilicia. Battle of Issnn 
(Nov.). 

Siege of Tyre (Jnn.-July). Submission of Syria and Judaea, 
Siege of Gflza (Oct.). Conquest of Egypt. 

Foundation of Alexandria. Submission of Gyrene. Lunar 
eclipse, Sept:, so: battle of Guugamela. (Oct. t), Alexander 
at Babylon (Oct.); at Susa (Dec.). Battle of Megalopolis. 

Untile of Panctosla, 

Alexander in Persia (Jan.-April);at Echatann. Death of Darius 
(July). Conquest of Hyrcania, Areia, and Drangiana, Foun¬ 
dation of Alexandria Aroion and Prophthtmia. Execution of 
Philo to 0 "nrl P« rmnnio, 
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Aeschines’ Against Ctcsiphon and Demosthenes’ On the Croton. 
Lyrurgus’ Against Laocrales. 

Alexander winters in Drangiana. 

Partial submission of Gedrosia. Conquest of Arachosia. Foun¬ 
dation of the A radioman Alexandria. 

Alexander winters in the Cabul region. Foundation of Alex¬ 
andria under Caucasus. 

Alexander conies to the Ilindu-Kush; conquers Bactria and 
Sogdiana. Foundation of Alexandria Ksdiate. 

Alexander winters at Zariaspa. 

Alexander at Samarcand (iirRt. months); murder of Clitua. 
Conquest of eastern Sogdiana. 

Alexander marries Roxane. Conspiracy of the pages, and exe¬ 
cution of Callislhenus. 

Alexander recrosses the Ilindu-Kush, and prepares for Indian 
expedition. 

Winter campaigns in the Kunar, Chitral, und Swat regions. 

Alexander crosses the Indus. Battle of tlie Ilydaspes. Conquest 
of the Punjab. 

Conquest of the Malii. Foundation of towns on the Lower 
Indus. Alexander sails in the Indian Ocean. His march 
through Gedrosia (Aug.-Ocl.). Voyage of Ncarckus (Oct.- 
I)ec.), 

Macedonian mutiny at Opis. Alexander at Ecbatana. Death 
of Ilepliuoslion, Ilarpaius in Greece (spring). Restoration 
of exiles proclaimed at Olympic games (July-Aug.). Ilarpa- 
lua’ trial at Athens; speeches of Hypcrcidc 3 and Dinarchus. 

Subjugation of the Cossaeans. 

Alexander at Babylon. Funeral of Hcphacstion (May). 

Death of Alexander (June 13). Greece revolts against Mace¬ 
donia. 

Siege of Lamia. 

Battle of Grunnon. Funeral oration of Hypercides. Change of 
the Athenian Constitution. Death of DcmostheneB (Oct.). 
Death of Aristotle. Death of Lycurgus (?). 




NOTES AND REFERENCES 


[The following notes arc p.ully illustrative p.utly justificatory. Only in the 
jase of Uu* inM sec tions of Chapter I., where the material is chiefly archaco- 
,«rY. IS a . h<,U, V‘, bdihogiaphy given. The following abbreviations arc used:— 
I ■Iloeckh.s Cm pus inscription uni Graecaium. 

C.I.A.: Con ms lusciiptionum Attieatum. 

Hicks li, fj Hicks, Manual of Gicek Historical Inscriptions. 

Hiit. -W. DilU'llbeiger, Syllogc Inscriptionum Gvaecarum (Ditt. a =2«d ed. 
Vnl, x).J 


CHAPTER I 


P. S.—Home of the Greek invudcTs: cp. Kretschmer, Einlcllung in die 
Geschlehte tier guechischm Spiaelw, 

I*. 0 .—Pie-llellcmc names on both sides of the Aegean: Krct 9 chmcr, op. 
r it. 40r sqq. 

P. 0. Sect. i. —Sources: Architectural remains in situ and objects in 
Museums.—Modern researches and expositions:. For Crete, Cnossus: A. J. 
Kvans, Repents of excavations at Cnossus, in Annual of British School at 
Athens, veils, vt.-x.; and Palace of Minos, vol. i. xqn. PhaesUis: Accounts of 
Italian excavations in Monumenll antichi vols. xii. sqq. and in Rcndiconti 
rlell’n Aceatlemia del fancei, vols xii, sqq. For Cretan systems of writing: A. J. 
Kvans, Setlpta Minoa, vol. i, igog (also, Cretan Pictographs, 1895, and Fur¬ 
ther Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Script in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1898), General: K. M. Buriows, The Discoveries in Crete, 1907; C. H. and 
II. H. llawes, Crete the Forerunner of Greece, 1911. For Melos: Excavations 
at 1 ’hylakopi in Melos, conducted by the British School at Athens, 1904. For 
Troy (.second city): Schliomnnn, Ilios, i88x, Troja, 1884; Schuchhaidt, 
Sclilieninnn’s Excavations (E.T.), 1891. 

P. 9. Survival of Eteocretan language in Eastern Crete: The Ptaesus in¬ 
scriptions have been studied by R. 55 . Conway, Pre-IIcllenic Inscriptions of 
Prnesos in Annual of Brit. Sell, at Athens, viii. 125 sqq., x. 115 sqq. He regards 
the language, as Indo-Gcrmunlc. 

l\ 9,—Melos: Four settlements have been explored at Phylakopi, the 
earliest unwnlletl, the second und third "prc-Myccnaean” fortresses, the fourth 


of the Mycenaean ago. 

P. Jt.—Cretan Pottery: On chronological classification, see D. Mackenzies 
article in journal of Hellenic Studies, xxvl, A. J. Evans, Essai do classification 
deft dpmiuci, do la civilisation minoienne, 1906. , 

I*. 14.—Gournia: sen II. B. Hawes (with others), Gourma, Vaslliki and 
other Prehistoric Sites on the Isthmus of Hierapelva, Crete. Falaikastro: see 
reports of British excavations in Ann. British School at Athens, vols. vlfi. sqq. 

P. 14.—Hagla Trimia: This residonco flourished in lire periods known as 
Middo Minoan 3 and Laic Minoon x. A catastrophe befell it before the end of 
the latter period, i.e. before b.c. igoo. This was also the period of the prosper¬ 
ity of Zakro, a smalt port on the east coast of the Island (a few miles south of 
Palidkastro), whore ships trading with Egypt and Libya called. It was exca¬ 
vated by D. G. Hogarth in 1901; see articles in Ann. British School at 
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Athens, vii., and Journal of Ht'Il. Studies, xxii. 500 seal impressions in day 
were found in a house which seems to have belonged to a goli I turrrhant. 

1 *. 15.--Labyrinth: For other labyrinths, in Kgypl (al Ilawara, see Herod¬ 
otus ii. L.jtt), in Lemnos, and at Clusium, see Burrows, op. til. 10H ,\</t/. 

P. if).--Cretan trade and industry: Kvideoee (hat the early Cretans prac¬ 
tised purple-dye mi; has been found by K. C. Kosamiuel at I he island of Leu re, 
which lies off the south-easL coast, and al l’alaikaslro. See Ann. liritisit School 
at Athens, is. uyf>, anil Journal of I tell. Studies, xxiv. ,ui. 

1 ’. if).-- Minos: Ridgeway, in ids Minos the Destroyer rather than the Cre¬ 
ator of the so-called “Minoan” Culture of Cnussus (Proceedings of Brit. 
Academy, vot. iv.), insists on tlie tradition (preserved in the I’arian Chronicle, 
also in Diodorus and Plutarch) that then: were two Icings of the name Minos, 
the earlier r. . 1406^ 11.0., the later r. ra jo a.t:., out of whom Herodotus has 
made one person (i. 171 and 17.1, iii. 132). He finds Minos I. in lluttl xiv. 421, 
Minos II. in Odyssey xi. 322 and xix. ifiy. He regards Minos i as an Achaean 
ami the destroyer of Cnossus; Minos TI. as the king of tin: traditional thalns- 
soeracy and perhaps the leader of the Aehaeans who invaded Kgypt in 1223, 
11.0. 

I’, 16.—Minoa: For plaees of this name see Ficlc, VorgricchiM’lio Orlsnamen, 
I 9 °Si P- 2 7 - It is uneerlnin whether the name Minoa in Sicily is of early origin, 
but there is an olcl legend that Minos wcnL to Sicily to seek Daedalus (Herod¬ 
otus vii. 169). 

P. 17. Sett. 3. —Sources: Architectural remains on sites and objects in Mu¬ 
seums, especially in the National Museum at Athens.-- Modern expositions 
and researches: Schlluinunn, Mycenae 1878, Ithaca 1879, Orcluimettos jH8j, 
Tiryns r88<>; Kodenwuldl, G., Tiryns, Dio Krgehntsse dur Aui.grubungcm, vol. 
ti. ty 13 : Sclmehhardt, op fit.; M. Hullo, Orchomenos, 1907 ; Ware and Thomp¬ 
son, Prehistoric Thessaly, 1912; Tsimtas, M vrcrji'ai /cut M et.ijrat us rroXirnr/uic, 
*803; Taouiitas and Mimatt, The Mycenaean Age, iSip/; Pcrmt and Cliipirz, 
Ilinloire de l’Avt: vi. La Grice prohisturique, 1805; Ridgeway, The Marly Age 
of Greece, vol. i. ryoi. 11. 1 C Ilul], Aegean Archaeology, tots; tip. also J. ( 5 . 
Prazor’s commentary on Pausanius, vol. iii, for Tiryns ami Mycenae. 

P. 20.——Tin: hail or tiie women at Tiryns: This identification it is not 
quite certain -is due l«> Hr. Diirpfcld. 

P. 30.—On the resemblances and differences between the Cretan and innin- 
laml palaces, see the investigation of 1 >, Mackenzie in Ann. of British .School 
ot Athens, vuls. xi. ,«/(/.; and F. Noack, Homensclie PaUisle, jyo.i. 

23.--For the spearmen on the gravestone fep, illustration, fig. ts) dis¬ 
covered in the lower town of Mycenae, see Tsuutas, ’Yltpiipepli tlpxtttt>\t>ytiei), 
i8yf>, j sq</. 

P. 27.—Mycenaean pottery: Furlwiinglcr and I.iisehkn, Mvken. Thun- 
gofaasc, i87«j; Myken. Vusen, t«Kfi. 

P. 29.—Menelaioti: Mycenaean fortress at Sparta, excavated by the British 
School at Athens, see Annual B.S.A. vol. xv. 

P. 31.—Cotlmcia: for excavations sue American Journal of Archaeology, 
xi (1907). 

P. 31 -Orchominus: sou Itnlle, op. cit. Orchoiueinta had (lottery of its own, 
tlte so-called Minyan ware, thin and of grey biscuit colour. .Specimens of it 
have been found at Troy, The resemblance of Mlnyue to Minos Ims been 
invoked to support a connexion with Crete. 

a V‘ ,ja.—-Castle of Ght: De. .Rldder, Bull, de corr. hell. 1894, 371 sgq.; Knack, 
Ath. Mitth. 1894, 405 sq</. 

1 *. 3 a.—Pylus: Round tombs of the Second Late Hitman period have been 
cxcavat.cd.---A prehistoric scltlemeni 1 ms recently been 1 Uncovered at Olympia. 

1 .33.-—Leucas; Diirpfcld has striven to establish that the Homeric Ithaca is 
Identical with Loucas (in which he has discovered Mycenaean remains) and 
not with the smaller islnnd known as Ithaca in historical times. 

, 3 *•—'Thessaly: see Wnce and Thompson, op, cit. The bronze age began 

later in Thessaly than in southern Greece. “Minoan" culture reached Thossal.v 
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J" Ul , c Secon.I, but was not diffused till the Third, Late Minoan period. Round 
“Humor” tombs have been found also at Sesklo, and at KapalcU near Iolcus 
1 *. 3 . 1 - -Mycenaean potLery in Egypt: Petrie, Journal Hell. Studies iiL 
199 ’ 


V. ;Htridly speaking, objects with the names of Amenhotcp III. and 
lain fill rush only a major limit of time j and if only one such object had been 
found, or if ail the objects had been found in one grave, we could not safelv 
draw any further conclusion Ilian that the aera of the Mycenaean civilisation 
was subsequent to the accession of Amenhotcp. The cogency of the chrono¬ 
logical argument rests on the circumstance that these objects havo been found 
in different graves, and so far iipart as Mycenae and Iuiysus. It would be very 
hard to accouni for this on the theory, say, that the Mycenaean aera did not 
begin till the thirteenth century. The argument is strengthened by n'miw 
evidence from Cyprus. 


J’. 3.1.' -Influence of Egypt on Aegean civilisation: cp. A. J. Evans. The 
Eastern Question in Anthropology, address at British Association, 1896. 

Sect-. 4.— Sources: Ruins of llissarlik (Troy); Homer.—Modern Exposi¬ 
tions: W. JJiirpfeld, Troja and Ilion, 2 vols. 190a; W. Leaf, Troy, A atudy 
in Homeric Geography, 1912. 

I>. 3H..-Peoples of (lie north who invaded Egypt: cp. W. Max Muller, Asien 

und Europe, 354-38(1. (1) Under Mernptah, in b.c. 1223. The invaders were 
the Libyans, along with a number of allies who are described ns "norlhjand- 
ers" and “from the iates of the sea.” These allies were the Akhaivasha= 
Aclmcans; Hhardnua (who appear ns a bodyguard under Mernptah’s father 
Ramses II.) :r.'Sardinians (it is presumed that their home is to bo sought in 
Asia Minor, cp. Sardis, and that afterwards they lived in the western Mediter¬ 
ranean und gave its name to Sardinia) ; SUakarsha or Shakalsha=:( ?) Slkels 
(but cp. Sftgtdussus) ; Turshaa=Tyrscni, Tyrrhenians; Luku or Lykki=Ly- 
cians. Tlu: invaders were defeated, (a) Under Ramses III. (in bis 8th year, c, 
1194) “the islands were unquiet" and Egypt was threatened on its Eastern 
frontier by Pulusatu or PulIslila^PUilisUncs; Tikkarai, who have been iden¬ 
tified willi the TeitcrianH (a Thraco-Phrygian people, probably connected 
with the foundation of Salamis in Cyprus) ; Shakalsha; Daoauna=Danooi; 
Vaslm-slia. 

P. 39,—Hit tile Empire; On the connexion of the absence of Mycenaean re¬ 
mains In western Asia Minor witli the Hittitc Empire, see Hogarth, Ionia and 


the East, 1908. 

P. 41.--This theory of the source of Trojan wealth Is propounded in the 
important work of .Leaf, op til. He has established that the Trojan war is an 
historical fact, lias shown how the background of Homer corresponds to the 
geographical conditions, and lias made it highly probable that the Trojan 
Catalogue In Iliud ii. is a document of the nth century. 

1 ‘. 42.—It has been suggested by Mr. Leaf that the story of the sack of 
Lmmiedon’s Troy by .Heracles may have been based on a memory of the 
fall of the Fifth City (which must have occurred before u.c. 1500), 

1 *. 42.-—Mcnelaus nnd Helen: This story is accepted as roughly true by 
J. L. Myron, The Dawn of History, 1911, p, 2x0. 

P, 42,—The Greek forces against Troy: Enumerated in the Homeric Cata¬ 
logue in lUcui, Rook ii., the genuineness of which has been successfully de¬ 
fended bv T, W. Allen, Tbo Homeric Catalogue of Ships, tgsx. 

Sects, 5 and < 5 .—Chief Source: Homer. 

p, 44,—The art of writing in Greece: Written memorials of the second 
millennium in the Aegean area have been found alrnosl exclusively in Crete. 
But wo may, with virtual certainty, infer that the art was practised In Greece 
in the heroic age.- <i) The influence of Crete on Greece in other respects 
makes it a priori probable., (a) The legendary tradition of the invention of 
letters by Cadmus has considerable importance. (3) .There are distinct arch¬ 
aeological traces of early writing outside Crete. For instance; at Mycenae, in 
a house on tho acropolis, a stone vessel with hieroglyphs, and, in a, chamber- 
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tcinih in the lower town, an amphora, with three linear shins; at Orcliomenua, 
a vase with four linear sinus. The evidence is collected in Kvans Scripla 
Minna, vol. i. The preservation of the day tablets in Crete is a lucky accident, 
hut endless memorials of Cretan writing ait other material must have per¬ 
ished. The absence of memorials on the Greek mainland does not prove a 
negative or even an improbability. 

1 \ 4,|,--Cremation: see Ridgeway, Karly Age of Greece, i. 481 sqtj, 

Pp. 53 ttqq .—For comparison of early Greek institutions with Roman and 
Teutonic, cp. Freeman, Comparative Politics (2nd etl. 1896). Hut though I 
have adopter), in the text, the view which regards these institutions ns charac¬ 
teristically Aryan, I own that 1 feel grave douhls as to is truth, since we find 
similar institutions (the Council, and the assembly of the folk) among primi¬ 
tive non-Aryan peoples (e.g. in South Africa). 

P. 45.—Family property in land: I*. Guiruud, Hu Proprh'-te fimciftrc en 
CJrDro, x«U3. 

.Sects. 7, 8, and 9.—Chief sources: Primary: llomer; Ilesiod’s Tlieognuy; 
fragments of Cyclic and Ilesiodic jioems. Derivative: <1 ) fragments of tleca- 
lacus, Acusilaus, Charon, Pherecyrles of Athens, llellanieiis; I [erodotns; 
Thucydides i. i-ai; (2) fragments of Kphorus; Diodorus Siculus; Strabo; 
Piuisunins. 

P. 49.—Ae.tolia illyricized: cp. Kretschmer, 0(1. fit. 254 sift/. 

P. 51, note. —Pelasgians: Herodotus says that a non-Greek language which 
lie regards as Pclasgintt, was still spoken in his day in two little towns east of 
Cyzicus. This, so far as it goes, is against the view thill the Pelasgians were 
Greeks. 

P. 54.—-Achaean immigration into the Peloponnesus: bury, Journal Hell. 
Studies, xi, a 17 sqq. 

I*. 52.—■Hoeotians from Mt. Hocnn: Hoffmann, lie mixtis Graecae linguae 
dialcctis, 34. 

Pp. 53 sqq.~ -Oil the course of the Dorian invasion cp. Wilamowitz-Mtil- 
lendtirff, Kurlpldcs, ilcrakles, i.“ 14 xqq.- -Argos claimed to he the premier 
Dorian slate of the Pclopnnnese; hence Temenos was the eldest of the three 
great-grundrliihlren of Hyllus, who according to the legend (see Heel, ix of 
this chapter) led the Dorian invasion, ft may he held that (his preserves a 
genuine, reminiscence, of the priority «[ the. Dorian settlement of Argos. 

P. ss.-'NIsa: Wiliimowilz-M., Horn. Hut. a.52-3. 

J*. 55.' —The comparative lateness of the Dorian conquest of Aegina is ren¬ 
dered probable by the nature of a "Mycenaean" gold treasure discovered 
there: A. J. Kvans, Journal Hell. Studies, xiii, x«iS sqq. (See Fig. a8.) 

P. s7."" Aeolinns of Aetolia: Thucydides ill. roa; Slralm x. 34. 

P. sfl, note x.—The etymological connexion of Achaean witli Aeolian is a 
view of Kick. 

P. (io.- -Magnesia: On the origin of the. Mngucsians, Wilamowl t z-M til len¬ 
der ff, Hermes, 1895, 177 sqq. 

P. (10, note r.--loitiau dialect: cp. Hoffmann, Her iunisehe Hlidckt, 189H. 

P. Or. -limner: cp. P. (.’alter, Grundfrngen der lfotuerkritlk; and G. Mur¬ 
ray, Rise of 1 lie Greek Kpie. 

I 1 , hit —The llomer of the. lliad, a dweller in Chios: Kick, Die Krweiterung 
dee Atenia, TJozzenbcrger’s Heitrilge zue Kuiule tier mdogermunisrbrn Sprarhen, 
1899, 20 sqq. The gretit rf»le which Hector plays in the Iliad may he connected 
with tlu* fart that Hector was a name in the royal family of Chios, which 
connected itself with Hector of Troy. 

P. (it.---Sun rising over the sen, II. xxiii. a.17: KiiaKAirfirKiu uttelp A\a 
xffiwrat 'litis-; and xxiv. 13. 

P- (n .—The general fact of an Ionizing of origlnul Aeolic lays has been 
si town by Kick; but it is unnecessary to suppose that tho Iliad as a whole 
anti (he Odyssey us a whole were first written in Aeolie. 

P. 62.—-Expurgation: sec G. Murray, op. cit . 
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p - T.di-KOK and Carians: Eatoix andMyrcs, Journal Hell. Studies, 1896, 
242 s<iq. I mulls at Assarhk: Pnton, ib. 2887, 67 sqq. y ’ 

V - b S- -AIl«wi Canon inventions: At the host, “invent 1 * must be explained 
to mean Ini rodiice among the Greeks.” The shield-handle was used, for ex¬ 
ample, by the I Lit tiles. ’ 

p - Cm -;-At’*'!!;* J-ykios: cp. Kretschmer, op. cit. p. 370.—But I cannot be- 
Iiovvj lliiiL 1110 1 rnunilL wore first cuIIik,! I^ycmus by the Greeks. It seems fjy* 



god with Appnlo A.vKtns. 

.S' ’ret. io.~ Chief sources: passages in Ilomer; Herodotus, i. 1 - 5 , 105, and 
oilier passages; (for alphabet) early inscriptions. ' 

1 *. 70." - For milling in Greek islands, Anlaillon, Les Mines du Laurion. 1800 

T* __ A I..1...1...J . Ti-._.... /!.. 1.!. L-.__ T\ I • .. . .... 



Minoan signs. 

I*. 71.---Date of Introduction of Greek alphabet: Wilamowitz-M. would 
put the reception of writing "in the tenth cent, at latest” (Horn. Unt. 287); 
and so too A. J. Evans, Seripla Minoa I. p. 73. 

1 ’. 71, note 1.—The reading of the second verse of the inscription is very 
uncertain. 

Sect. lie—Chief sources: Primary: (1) Hesiod and “Hesiodic” fragments; 
(j) fragments of Ilecatnens, Acusihius, etc.; Herodotus; Thucydides i. l-ai. 
Derivative: Diodorus, Hooks iv. v., fragments of vi. vii.; the Bibliotheca of 
Pseudo-Apollndnrm; I’nusanias. 

I*. 71, note, a,~ Grote, History of Greece, pt. i. cap. xvii. 

P. 7j. —The Ionlims arc mentioned once in the Iliad, where the Athenians 
are meant (xlli, 68s). 


CHAPTER II 


I*. 80.—Influence of land-system on colonisation: Guiraud (op. cit. Bk. i. 
cup. vi.), who, however, exaggerates it. 

P. 82, Sect. 2.—Sources: scattered: largely in the works mentioned under 
Chap, I, Sects. 4-6. Add Pseudo-Scymnus. 

P. Ha,—The Euxlnc was ulso called the Axlnc or inhospitable ('Aferot, 
Plnd. Pyth. iv, so.t) ; and It has been conjectured (by E. Meyer) that the sea 
was called the “Ascaiiistn” from the (Phrygian) Ascanians, and that "Aferos 
was a Greek corruption of this nmne. 

P. 82.—-Odyssey and thu Kuxinc: Wilamowltz-Mollcndorff, Horn. Unt. 


p. Kp—Dates of colonics in l’ontus and Propontis: The dates assigned 
scorn untrustworthy. Tims 757-6 n.o. is given for both Cyzicus and Trapezus 
(and in the Parian Marble for Syracuse). Sinope: 1st colony, 676 B.C., and 
and colony of Cyzicus, 67G i».c, and colony of Sinope, 631 B.C.; same year as 
colonisation of Gyrene. Cp, E. Moyer, op. cit. ii. p. 443 - The dates for Chai¬ 
red on vary between 687 and 677 n.c,; the date for Byzantium is 660-59. 
Other elates are: Astacus, 712-113 Acanthus, Stagira, Abdera, and Lampsacus, 
6S4; Is true, 6563 Olbla, 6453 Pcrinthus, c, 6003 OdeBSus, in the reign of the 
Median king Astyages (e. 585). , rj _ . 

P. 86, Sect. 3.—Sources: Primary; coins; [traditions). Derivative: (1) 
f Antlochua of Syracuse] j (3) Thucydides vi. 1-5; fragments of Philistus and 
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Ephorus; (3) fragments of Timaous; Diodorus iv. v., and fragments of viii.; 
Strabo v, vi.; Pwcudo-Scymnus. 

1 ’. 87.—Cyme: The statement that Cyme was nhk-r than any Crock sol I le¬ 
mon t in either Italy or Sicily seems to rest entirely on a statement of F.phorus 
(Strabo v, 4. 4), who wns a native of the mntlicr-eity Aeolian Cyme. Tailing 
into account the motive of local patriotism, we need not lay any stress on his 
statement, which can hnnlly be maintained. Certainly Cyme is lint older than 
the eighth century. Itelbig, Das homerischc Minis, Kxkurs 1; Unsolt, op. rfl. i. 
jeji, note. 

1 ’, 88.—Origin of name Gruius, Graecus, Greek (TUisolt, op. (it. I, 1 44, who 
lias since changed his view); op. E. Meyer, op. oil. p. 471. 

P. 88.--Position of Sicily in history: Freeman, History of Sicily, i. cup. r. 

1’. 91.—Exact datings of Kicrfiot colonies uncertain 1 Mahafty, Pvoitlvins of 
Greek History, Appendix. The chronology given hy Thucydides (doubtless 
derived from Antiochus) depended on the fact that Arcliiaa, I lie founder of 
Syracuse, was reckoned as the tenth descendant from Temonus, uml the dale 
of Temenus and the return of the Ileradidac wns supposed to he (so Eplio- 
rus) 1069 n.o. This (ten generations being counted as 344 years gives 733 n.r. 
for Archins. As it was universally admitted that Naxos was tin- oldest Greek 
foundation in Sicily, the Syrucusun chronogruphew gave it the priority of a 
year over Syracuse: hence Naxos, 73s it.o.; Syracuse, 734 

P. 96.—X-'oundtitlon of Taras: View that the Part hr nine were pre-Dorian 
Greek inhabitants of the Peloponnesc (whom he. regards as At Imrans); Geff- 
eken, Jahrbb. fiir klass. Phil., It. 147, pp. 177 «/(/. If this view is right, we 
ought, perhaps to connect the Part.hcniae speehdly with the Taennms peninsula. 

P. 98.—Name llellfnes: Hitry, Journal flell. Studies, xvl. 217 s</<{. 

P. 99 1 Sect. 4.—•Sources: Ilesoid; ThueydiilRS i. 13*15. 

I’. 99.—Family system of property: Guiraud, op. cit, 

P. xoo.—For the probable date of Hesiod ami the Ifesiodic. school, see T. 
W. Allen, Journal Hell. Studies, xxxv. Sg sqq. 

T. 102.—Shipbuilding: C. Torr, Ancient Ships. Significance of llrittrros: Hi. 

P. 103.—Ilatlle between Corinth and Cotryra: The date has tins mtthmily 
of Thucydides, i. 13. 

P. 103, Seel. 5."-Sources: Primary: fragments and Cnllinua and Aicld- 
loclius; cuneiform inscriptions of Assurhatldou and Assurhanipal; coins. De¬ 
rivative: (x) Herodotus i. O-155 fXnnlhusl; (2) fragments of Nicolaus of 
X)iirn(tscu8, 

P. 104.—Gyges and Cimmerians: Gelxcr, Das Zeitalter des Gvges, Hbrinis- 
chcs Museum, 187.5, 230 nqq. ; 1880, 514 sqq ; K. Meyer, op. eft. 1 . p. .54 < .sou., 
and 11 . pp, 455 sijq. The entrance of the HRhynhuw from Thruee into Asia 
Minor and the occupation of Hithynin seems to have taken place soon before 
the Cimmerian invasion. It may ho regarded as a continuation of the Phry¬ 
gian imndgraLioas, Hlthynia is not mentioned in the Catalogue in Iliad ii,‘ 

P. 104.—SurdnnapuluK has been identified with other Assyrian kings; but he 
was doubtless suggested by Assurhanipal (K, Meyer, op. cit. j, p, 4K1), 

P. jos--.-Sarcophagus with Cimmerians (sixth rent.): A. H. Murray, Terra¬ 
cotta Sarcophagi, Greek and Etruscan, in the Hritish Museum, iH<iK. 

1 . 105.—“It was some satisfaction In Asstirbunipal to record": Tito ttmiunt 
given by Assurhanipal of the submission, the revolt, and the death of Gvges is 
as follows (translated from the Assyrian by (*. Smith, History of AsattrbunU 
pal, p. 04; cp. p. 73):—(lygcH, king of Lydia, it district which is across tint 
sea, a remote place of which the kings my fathers had not heard speak of Us 
name. "Ins account of my grand kingdom in a dream was related to him bv 
Aaaur, the God my creator: "Of Assurhanipal, king of Assyria, the beloved at 
Asnur, king of the Gods, lord of all, his princely yoke take.” The day I he saw 
ihnl l dream Ins messenger I he sent to pray for my friendship 1 . That dream 
1 which he saw I by the hand of Ida envoy he sent and repeated fin mr'l. From 
the midst of the, day when he took the yoke of fmy kingdom!, the Cim¬ 
merians, wasters of Lids] people, who did not four my fathers and me, and 
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did nol take the yoke of my kingdom, ho captuied, in the service of Assur and 
Islil.u, tho Clods my loids Piom tlic midst of the chiefs of the Cimmerians, 
whom he had taken, two chiefs m stiong fetters of iion and bonds of iron, he 
bound, .iud with numinous presents ho caused to bring to my piesence. Ilis 
mt"ongers whom, to pray for my fuendship, he was constantly sending, he 
vvrlfnllv ctrst ontimiod; ns tho will of Assur, the God my creator, he had dis- 
1 eg.ud< d 1 In Ills own power ho littsted and hardened his heart Hrs forces to 
tin Mil oi Psammetichus (king) of Egypt, who had thrown off the yoke of my 
dominion, he <ent; and I hoard I of it 1 and piaycd to Assur and Ishtar thus: 
“Hefmo lus enemies his corpse may they oast, nml may they carry captive his 
attendant, ” When thus to Assur I had prayed ho requited me. Before his 
em mios his corpse was thrown down, nml they carried captive Mb attendants. 
The Cimmerians, whom by the glory of my name he had tiodden under him, 
lonqueml anti swept the whole of his country. . . . (Ardys) his son sat on 
lus tin one, that evil work at the lifting up of my hands, the Gods my pro¬ 
tectors In the time of the father his begetter had destroyed. By the hand of 
his envoy he sent Iwotdl and took the yoke of my kingdom thus “The king 
whom God has blessed art thou; my father from Lthee] departed and evil was 
done in hrs lime; 1 am thy devoted servant, and my people all perform thy 

pleasure.” _ _ , 

1*. toO— Coin of Phones of Halicarnassus. This Phanes may be the giand- 
fallier of Phones, son of Glnuctts (mentioned in Herodotus Hi. 4), who dedi¬ 
cated a costly howl found at NaucratR , 

Pp. 10(1-7.- Coinage: P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, 41 sgq.; and 
ICailiisl Coins ol Clteeeo Ptopor, in Proceedings of British Academy, vol. v. 

P, 107, Sect. G.--Sources. Primary: Inscription of Abu Simbfl; Inscriptions 
of Niuu rails J archaeological remains at Nnucratis and Dcfennch. Derivative: 

Ifmidolu * l)(>f(<nn(>h; p 1!n( j m Petrie, Tunis, Part ii. 1888. 

p. 10X. NntierirUs: 'Naukrnlls, Part T, by Flinders Petite, 1886; Part II. 
by K. A. Gardner and F. El. Griffith, 1888. Solon describes Naucratis in the 
line (Beigk, fr. 28) : SrlKov M irpo X oH<rt KayvfUSos lyyiOev Aierv*. 

P. toB. Ahusimliel inscription (Kohl, Inscr. Gr. Ant. 482): Perhaps be¬ 
longs to the time of Psammetichus I. (so KirchhoK), but It seems more reason¬ 
able to countst It with the Ethiopian expedition of hrs grandson Psarometi- 
thus If., whom Herodotus culls Psammis (Her. ii. x6t). The mercenaries who 
inscribed their names were from Colophon, Teos, and Ialysus. 

I*. ioK, ►SV rt . 7,—-Hoihtcs: Print ary: fragments of Eugammon. Derivative* 

Herodotus iv.j Pindar, Pylh. iv. v. Pc . 

P. rto- -Arcesilas vase: The inscriptions are: in the upper field, ApwiXai 
(the seated king); Xoifioproe (the man with outstretched finger, speaking to 
the king); lerUopte [ilia scale); Ippofipo! (the= man with the sack) 
’O/iufoI * I {?; second man with suck, looking backward);j>.i0owc« 
(<rt\0o/ta£o»?js-attphitm-kneader; man pointing upwaid). Below: 
and See John, Bcrlchte dorsdchsischen Ges. 1867, 94 *|?‘ 

J: 

times designated as the first precise dale m ^roek hteio^, bulit is Tide 
umertain whether the poet himself saw the eclipse he refers to. The lines ot 
Archilochus arc; 


ifiei/r vpriip ’0 \vprluy 
tie Wi)K» vtxr- «, mteptyas 

i )\/ou \ipirovroi. 
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P. it,?, Sods. i and 3.—Sources: Primary: fragments of laws quoted In 
Plutarch's Lycurgus; fragments of Tyrlncus and Aleman. Prrivative: (i) 
Herodotus (l, (>s; iv. 147, etc.; vi. gi, etc.) ; Xenniilmn’s Polity of Hit* Lace¬ 
daemonians; Aristotle, Pol. ii. and fragments of 1‘olily of Laccdacinmiuuis; 
(2) Slvalio viii,; Diodorus vii. (frags.); Plutarch's Lycurgus; Pausuitias iii. 
(various passages). 

1 ’. 117.—The view tiiaL the importance of I lie Kpliors was comparatively 
late ia supported (though, of course, not proved) liy the fad that they are not 
mentioned in the fragments of Tyrtaeus or in the old laws preserved by Plu¬ 
tarch (Lye. 6). 

1’. 117, nolo 3.—Names of kings of Kuryponlid house significant (Anuxi- 
clamus, [Jainuralos, etc.): K. Ivleyer, oJ>. oil-, ii. 56a. 

P, rjo, Sect . a,—Sources: Primary: fragments of Tyrtaeus, Ptrivalive : 
(1) 1 Rhianus]; (2) Diodorus xv. of,; I’.uisanias iv.; Justin iii. g. 

P. 120.—“First Messenian War"; only early source, Tyrtaeus (fr. 5, llergk); 
but It would he unsafe to regard as certain Ids statement that the war lasted 
nineteen years and was concluded in the twentieth. Nor can we press chron¬ 
ologically his description of its heroes as mir/puir i)pt r«‘/K(ir ir«r<’/jrt (Niese, 
Ilormes, xxvi. 1 stjr/.). rt is noteworthy that in Oil. xxi. 13-15 JV 1 essene is re¬ 
garded as part of Lacedaemon. 

P. 123.- -Sparta in seventh century, ep. K, Meyer, op. oil. ii. gt>2 «</«;. 

P. 128.—Lycurgus: cp. K. Meyer, Rhein. Museum, 42, pp. HR .«/(/.; Wilunio- 
wit/.-M., Horn, Unt. 2K4 .«/r/. There can lie little doubt that the name meant 
wolf-driver not light-worker; so Apollo Lykios was a wolf-god, not a light- 
god. The Lycaenn mountain in Arcadia was possibly so called because it. was 
infested with wolves. 

P. r;?o, Soot. 4.—-Sources: Primary: (1) Laws of (forty 11; (:>) Aristotle, 
Pol. ii. 7; passages in Plato’s Republic and Laws. Derivnt ivr: Strabo x. 4. 

P. 133, Sect, g.- -Sources: Primary: architectural mourns at Olympia. De¬ 
rivative: Herodotus vi. 127; Kphorus (up. Strabo viii. 3. 33); Aristotle, Pol. 
ii. 6, v. 10; ’Aftijr. Jink. 10j and frags. 480, 481; Pausanius v. and vi. 

P- i. 13 -—Pheidon of Argos: The traditional date of Pheidon’s reign, in the 
first half of the eighth century, rests 011 late combinations, (r) Kphorus 
counted him as tenth in descent from Temenus, and so determined his dale 
(on the calculation of three generations tn a hundred years) as Ho3-y7o. (2) 
The derivation of the dynasty of the Macedonian kings, from Temenus of 
Argos, affected Phuidon's date. Karelins, the first In the list of these kings (ho 
is not heard of till (he fourth century 11.0.), was made a brother of Pheidon, 
and seventh in descent from Temenus (or eleventh from Iferaeles). As it was 
believed (unhislorkally) thut the Median dynasty succeeded the Assyrian in 
884, it seemed desirable to make I lie Macedonian dynasty at least as old; 
consequently Karanos and Pheidon were placed about 884, the older date of 
Lycurgus, Then, when I.ycurgun, on account of the Olympian disc of Ipliitus, 
was moved down to the time of the first Olympiad, those who adopted lids 
system moved Pheidon also, and 798 was determined as the first year or 
Pheidon, Then fifty years later, 748, he celebrated the eighth Olympiad. 
Huso It, Griechisclie CJuschichto i. a 61a .*<7<r. (who calls attention to the. chrono¬ 
logical scheme of Argtvc history, on the basis of so anil 30: yi|R, succession of 
Pheidon; 748, Pheidon’s Olympiad; 718, first war for Thyrcatisj 6f»8, battle 
of Hyslae; S48 ( = 668-4 X 30), second war for Tliyrmi). On the other 
band, Herodotus implies that Pheidon ruled at Argos in the first quarter of 
the sixth century; for lie makes Ids son Laccdas one of the suitors of Agarisla. 
Hut wc cannot lay much stress on this: his source is evidently a romantic 
taie, not serious history. Such a late date is inconsistent with the fact that 
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the measures Hard uL Athens before Solon’s reform -were Phei donian : and it 
may he ncJcUnl (hat if he had been a contemporary ol Solon we should prob- 
ably have known more about him. While some scholars accept the tradition 
which placed him in the eighth century, the view that he lived in the seventh 
has Invn strengthened by the careful investigation of Busoll (foe. cit ). To the 
arguments which have been urged by others I would add one more. If the 
traditional date (first half of eighth century) were true, it is almost incon¬ 
ceivable that the romance of the wooing of Agarista would have made Phcid- 
on a contemporary of Cleislhcnes of Kicyon; on the other hand, this is by no 
means unintelligible, if Plieidon flourished in the middle, and third quarter, of 
the seventh century. Story could violate chronology by bringing Solon into 
relation with Croesus, hut it would never have dreamed of bringing Lycurgus 
into relation with Croesus. I may further observe that the decline in the Argive 
power alter Phoirion's death synchronises most happily with the Mcssenian 
war in the last quarter of the seventh century. The weakness of Argos left 
Sparta free to deal with Mcssenia. 

1 ’. 1,IS-—The story of the struggle of the Eleans and Pisatans for Olympia 
rests on Klean tradition. The certain facts seem to be that the Elcan control 
of the games dates from 572 it at., and that for some years before there was a 
struggle. The Eleans represented this struggle as begun by the Pisatans (Pau- 
■sanias vi. 22. 4), they themselves having been in possession of Olympia since 
the Olympiad of Plieidon. Hut it may be questioned whether this is true. The 
mere fact that the Klean control of the festival is dated from 572 b.c. (Euse¬ 
bius i. r<;H, oil. Sell bn c) makes it probable that till then the festival was ad¬ 
ministered by the Pisatans.—The institution of the 'HWavu{/ km, as umpires, 
may he referred to gfj «.c.\ or shortly after.—The struggle between Elis and 
Pisa umy probably lie illustrated by a treaty, graven on a bronze tablet dis¬ 
covered at Olympia (now in the British Museum), between the men of Elis 
and the HUM! of Aremliun Iteraea. We may guess (cp. Busoit, Griccliiscke 
Gesrhichte, l* 706; von Hcidri, Stnatsvcrtriigc, No. 27) that it belongs to a 
year shortly before s 71 n.c\; the aid of Ileraca would have been very valuable 
lo Elia in the war with Pisa. As this is the earliest extant treaty between two 
Greek stales, I may add a translation of it here:— 

“The treaty ( vralra ) between the Eleans and Heraoans. 


“There shall bo an alliance for a hundred years; this year shall be the first. 
If any need arise, either in word or deed, they shall help one another, both 
ill other matters and in war. But if they do not so help, the transgressors 
shall pay a talent of silver to Ecus of Olympia as a fine. If any injure this 
writing, whether a private man (Tdrus) or magistrate (ToXemra) or dome, 
lie (or it) shall bo liable lo the sacred penalty herein written” (Text: C.I.G. 
11; ColMtx, Si muni ung dor Diulektinschriften, 1149; Hicks, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, it). 

I*, i is .—The first Olympiad: Records of the Olympian victors seem to have 
been kept by the Eleans since the early part of the sixth century; but the 
Olympian list, ns a whole, with the dates of the eighth and seventh centuries, 
seems to have been first worked out by I-Ilppias of Elis at the very end of the 
fifth century. The Olympiads were first used as a system, of chronological 
reckoning in the third century by the SiccJiot Timacus. The untrustworthy 
character of the Olympian list and of the generally accepted early dates in 
Greek history Wits pointed out by Professor Mabaffy, See Problems in Greek 
History, a 1? sqq, Appendix, His arguments have been reinforced by Buaoll, 
op. cit . anti ed, i. 586 sqq. . 

P. 117.—For extent of Argive power to the south, cp. Herodotus i, 82 

P. 137, Sect. 6.—Sources: Primary: fragments of Archilochus, Alcaeus, 
Sappho. Derivative: Tliucyd. i. 13; Aristotle, Pol. iv. and v. .... 

P. 14.JC, Heck. 7.—Sources: Primary: fragments of Theognis. Dcnyalwe: 
(1) Herodotus Hi. 48-53, v. 67-8, 9 b vt. 126-130; (a) Aristotle, Pol* iv. and 
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v.; frags. of Nicolaus of Damascus; Pausanias v. 17 ; Diogenes Laertius i, 7. 2. 

1 ’- Mi.-—“Age of the Despots,” 11 misleading expression. Cp. Maluiffy, 
I’vobli’ins in Greek History, 70. 

. 1 ’. 14.1.—Cmcyra's sea-power in the latter part of the seventh century is 
illustrated by the epitaph nn Armadas, who was slain fighting "hard by the 
ships” (irapH vauaiy) near the mouth of the river Arachtiius (Hicks, 2). 

I*. 14.S.'—Corinthian invention of roof-tiles; Diirpfeld, Introduction to 
Tsounlas-Mnnatt, Mycenaean Arc. 

I’. t,|S.—O ld (double) temple of Corinththe temple of Apollo men¬ 
tioned by Pausaiiius. This is indicated l>y the orientation of Corinth detcr- 
niincd liy the American excavations. 

I’. 145,—The “chest of Cypselus": Interesting restoration by Mr. H. Stuart 
Jones in Journal Hull. Studies, xiv. 30 sij q. and IMale x. 

1 *. 147.- —Or 111 ago ras: Aristotle, Pol. v. 12. Presumably Andreas tonic 
the name OrthaRorns when lie became tyrant. Op. Husoll (op. fit. i. (i6r), 
who calculates that the date of the foundation of the Sicyoniau lyrunny was 
tthoul (ifis. The dale of Cloisthencs, e. (100-570, is certain. 

T’. 140, Sect.. 8.—Sources; Primary: Homeric Hymn to Pythian Apollo. 
Derivative: Aeschines, c. Ctcs. 107-11:'; Munnor Pariuin, 37; Strabo ix. 3; 
Plutarch, Solon, it; Pausanias x. 37; Hypothesis to Pindar’s Pythian Odes. 

P. r.p).—Crisn—Clrrha: K. Meyer, op. fit. ii. p. Mu). 

P. 149.—Dale of Homeric Hymn to Pytlilan Apollo: prior to the Sacred 
War, as its tenor shows. 

P. 150, note. —The part ascribed to Solon in the Sarrrd War is very doubt¬ 
ful (E. Meyer, op. cit. ii. p. 670), hut the Athenians doubtless, 11S an Amphic- 
lionic slate, sent aid, perhaps under Aicmcon ns poleinarch (Plul. Sol. 11). 

1 *. 150.—“Crisacnn Gulf”; the name remained in common use long after¬ 
wards; it is always uscrl liy Thucydides. 

I’, iso.—First P.vthlad--s8j n.c. (not «jHfi>: the scholiasts on Pindar cal¬ 
culated the Pythimls on this assumption. 

P. 150.—-Old stadion in the plain below Oriwi: cp. Pindar, l’ylh. xi. 41). 


CHAPTER IV 

P- tss.—S ources; Primary: Homeric Itymn to llrmeler; fragments of 
Solon; Haws of Solon) j [register of Arclionsl. Derivative: (t) Herodotus 
(various passages) ; Tlutcydldes ii. 13; | Cieldeinusl; fragments tit Androtion; 
Aristotle, Politics and ’A <h)v*lw> llofurtla; fragments of Polemtm and others; 
(3) Plutarch, Theseus and Solon; Pausanias i. 

P. t 56.—-Eridtvnus: Diirpfeld, Ath. Mitth. tRKK, atr sijt;. 

P. ijC,—-Cocrlfpes (like Dolopes, )Jryopcs, etc.); An inference from (>- 
crops. Ct>. E, Meyer, op. cit. ii, OH; Wilamowitz-M., Arisloteles und Allien, 
1. xzft. 

_ JP* I Sfi-—Athena and Poseidon Erechtheus: Miss Harrison, Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, Introduction. 

P* iS 7 -—Conquest of Attica: E. Meyer, op. eil. Ii. 340-T. 

V. It is probable tliat Titescus was originally connected with Thnt- 
snly: cp. J. TBpIfcr, Theseus und Peirilhoos, A us tier Anomia, 30 sqq, 

P. :iGo.—N churls; J. Tilpffcr, Altische Genenlogio. 

• J® 1 * l^oto, —Codrus; Story of disguise first appears in Pherecydes (mid¬ 
dle of fifth century), fr. ro; that Codrus fell in battle is the assumption of 
the painter of the red figured eylix (shown in text): cp. llusolt, op. fit. ii. u*. 

, ' i 5 -f. or * c * nRS nn d regents and position of the Medontids, set: Wilamo- 
Witx-Mollendorff, Hermes, i8q8, is6 sqq. Aoaslus and his successors beside 
tho bnsilts faineants correspond to the Pippins and Charles Martel in the days 
of the last Merovingian kings of Gaul. 
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1\ ifu.— Origin of Ionic tribes in Attica: Wilamowitz-M., Aristotcles und 
Alliens, i. 141. Names of tribes, Husnlt, op. r.it. it. 103. 

1 *. if'S, «<>/<*.- -Suggestions respectively of WarJismuth and Rohde 

I*. 165.'—The Euinolpids, who traced themselves to Poseidon, were the 
loyal house of Kleusis, and they retained the priesthood after the incorpora¬ 
tion iti Allien. Their Tlirnrian descent was a legend which had obtained cred¬ 
ence as early asthe fifth century. There may, however, have been Thracian 
settlers at Kleusis; this is nn obscure question. For Thracians in Phods: Hei- 
lanicus, frug. 71; Thucydides li. 21). There was 11 dan of Thracidac (encuc/Sat) 
at .Delphi! Diodorus xvi. 24. 

I*. 1 <i,1 . -Date of Kleusiiiian Hymn; cp. Wilamowitz-M., Aus Kydathen, 
125 ; Horn. tint. 208. Hut it need not have been, composed before the destruc¬ 
tion of Kletwimim independence; it may have been composed soon afterwards. 

I’, Hig.-On (lie treaty between Athens and the Elcusinian dynasty—a 
treaty which was doubtless written —see Wilaniowitz-Mollendorff, Aristotcles 
und Albeit, li. 38 sqq.; R. von ficala, StaatsvurLriiBO des Altertums, i. No. 18. 

I*. Jfi7.—Timocracy before Solon: Three dosses, not four; Solon made the 
citizens who liar! a smaller income than two hundred medhnni into a fourth 
class, called the Tlielcs. J'rutacosiomciiimni may liavo been a name invented 
officially for (lie highest class when the timocracy was organised; but it may 
also, an 1 suggest, have been a popular name for the rich (like our millionaire, 
I hough applied to income, not to capital). 

l\ t(>8.—The Dcrniurgi: Their political position both under the timocracy 
and under Solon's constitution is obscure. Yet that they had political rights, 
whether they acquired land or not, I consider certain. The mere fact that they 
stund out ns a distinct social class, and are not simply merged in the Th6tes, 
shows their importance; and the probable view that one of the thesmolhetes 
was a denmtrgos implies that they had political rights. For the thesmotheteS, 
cp. llusolt, op. oil. ii. 178, and 179 note. 

I'. 170.—Athenian navy in second halt of seventh century: That the Athen¬ 
ians had then a small fleet of ponlucontcrs is not only a necessary inference 
from the. Institution of the nauccariea, but is implied by the Athenian opera¬ 
tions ut the Hellespont c. 600 B.u. 

1*. 170.—The league of Calauria: Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Die Amphi- 
ktionio von Kalaurea, in the Nnchrichten der Giitt. gel. Gesellschaft, 1896,188 
xq iy. 

1\ 170.—Temple of PoseicUm at Calauria, excavated by Wide and Kjell- 
berg: Atlft Mitth. 1895, 267 sqq. 

P. 171Iipimcnldcs: an Attic hero made Into a. Cretan. Cp. E. Meyer, op. 
t it. ii. 748-9. Diels argues with considerable force that he was a real person, 
Sitziiugsberlehle dor Berliner Akudcmie, lScjr, 387. 

1*. jt75.- -Monaljiry reform of Solon: the conclusions of P. Gardner (see 
above, p, 8.78, note 011 pp, 1 13-4) are here adopted. 


CHAPTER V 


P. t8a.—Sources, as for Chapter IV., with a fow inscriptions, architectural 

U r^o«que»t Of Salamls, dalo of: Wllamowitz-MSllendorff, Arlato- 
tclcs unit Alhun, ii. 267.—A Mogarian tradition ascribed the conquest to the 
treachery of a banished Mcgarian family, the Dorykleioi: Pausanias i, 40.. 4 * 
Cp. Topifer, Quaestiones Plslslrateae, gO. . . „ , ...... 

P. 184.—SaJamlnlan decrees Concerns the Salaminians (not, as was hitherto 
supposed, tho cieruchs): A. Wilhelm, Altaltlsche SehriftdenkmWer, in Ath. 
Mt nh, *899, 466 sqq. ^ho date cannot be, determined with certainty. 
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1 *. T84.—Strip of Aristion from his tomb near Urauron (C.I.A. i. 464): 
VVilnmowilz-M., op. eft. i- 14. 

P. 185.- —Chronology of the exiles of Pisislratus: C. Oiehorius, Dif Chronol¬ 
ogic ill's Pisislratus (in Kleinern Bcitrage zur Geschichto, 189.1). But the (lairs 
cannot ho determined with certainty. 

I*. 185.- Sons of Pisis trams: Wilamowitz-M., op. cil. i. ioy sqq.‘, J. Tiipf- 
fur, in Hermes, 29, 4(1,1 sqq. 

P. 187.—Hcklcinnrs: Cauer, Parloien unrl Politiker in Megara tmd Allien, 
95 sqq. 

P. 187.—Rand-taxes: thus we may reconcile Aristotle, ’AO. IToX, iC. 4 
(fit-Kii-njii) with Thucydides vi. 54 (rfK-mrrtjp iimvop '). 

P, 187.—Minos of 1 .aurion: Ardailltm, op. fit. 

P. 189.-—The presence ol tin: Athenians on the Heilesptmlirto shoves in the 
first ( i’j half of the sixth century is illustrated hy an inscription found at 
Kigcum (umv in the British Musomn), in the Attic dialed and in the Attic, 
alphabet, on a pillar which supported the sculptured portrait of a certain 
, 1 'hano(liens of Proconncsus—prohalily tin: tyrant of that city - -who presented 
tlic city hall (irfiVTaveioe) of the Sigeans with a mixing-bawl, a stand for it, 
and a strainer. Phanodictis sent tin: pillar with his bust, and an limit: insnip- 
tion recording liis gift; the. men of Sigmon added an Attic version below 
(C.f.Cl. 8; Hicks, 7). 

P. 190.—'I'hc story of the Pisialrulean commission on the llomcrle poems 
lias been definitely disproved by Mr. T. W. Allen In the Classical Quarterly, 
VOI. Vli. p. 33 sqq., t 9 : ,p 

P. tip.—Temple of Athena, Headompedim, excavated 1K85-6: tlilrpfeld, 
Alii. 'Mitth. 188(1, 3,(7 sqq. Tills is the temple of Athena in Ileriul. viii. 5:1, 53, 
and is distinct from the older temple which she. shared with KreclHliens 
(Iliad ii. 547; Herod, viii. ,55), and which stood on the site of the later "Kivi h- 
Ihetitn.” Against this view, however, it is urged that there are n» trares of an 
older building on that site. Cp. (J. Kiirte, Rhein, Museum, r«uH, 239 sqq., who 
holds that, the lteculoni]K'd<m was a double temple, of Athena anil Mreclitheti.i, 
—inscription concerning the Ileeatunipedini tenipiu, C.I.A. iv. t, t.tH; Wil¬ 
helm, op. ell. 491-2.— The tiigantuinachy may he post-Pisislrdleun (litsL qttur- 
ter of sixth cent.): see 11. Schrader, Ath. Mitth. 1897, 59 sqq. 

I’- Ttjr.—Plslstratus also built a temple to the Pythian Apollo (the Pylhbm) 
S.W. of the temple of Zeus. Hippies dedicated an altar In tin* temctina (Thucy- 
dldes vi. 5.1), and it fragment of the inscription has been found (C.I.A, iv. 
373 K; Hicks, 9). 

P. 192.—Supposed sanctuary of Dionysus in Limnae: Tifirpfeld, Ath. 
Mitth. .1895, rfu sqq. ; but there are. serious difficulties in the identification., 

P. i<J3.—Theseus: cp. K. Meyer, op. fit. il. p. 775. 

1 *. 193.—Aqueducts (excavated by Diirpfeld): Ath. Mitth. 1804, 348 sqq, ; 
1895, jfir ttqq.j 289(1, 305 sqq, 

P. rgj.—Walls of Athens: Wilaumwitz-M., Ana Kydatlien, 97 sqq. 

P. t94.~Tcgea to harbuur no Messenians: Aristotle (frag. 73 in Miiller, 
Rr, Hist. Grace. ii. 134), who quotes from the stC-le mi which the treaty was 
engraved, and which was set up on tlie banks of the Alplteus (at Olympia, i 1 ). 

V. 195.—-Corinth ranged against Argos: A bronze helmet (in the British 
Museum) from Olympia records a victory won by Urn Argivcs over Corinth, 
eonjectmaUy about 500 u.c, (C.I.CJ. 29j IUeks, jo). 

, i. ii)S-Kxelttsion of Attic pottery from Argos (Ilerod. v. 88): J. C. Hop- 
pin, (.lass. Review, 1898, Feb., 80 . 

P. 197.-~Ten1t.1le of Apollo: Remains of pediment sculptures, TTomolle, Bull, 
do core. hell. 189(1, 650 sqq. Cp. Bury, In Hennathemi, 1899, r sqq. 

I . t98,—- Anchimt)liuH (Herodotus) is called Anchimolus in Aristotle’s Con¬ 
stitution of Athens, 19. $. 

P. T97.—-Kiphniuu treasury: This (the original) identification is strongly 
supported by the order in Pausaninsj but M. Homollo now regards it as the 
Cnidiau treasury. 
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I’.t 93.-—Athens a member of tlie Peloponnesian League: Wilamowitz-M., 
is Kytlatin'll, lift; Arislolclus und Athen, ii, 78. Cp. Thucyd. vi. 82. 
paur,—Political reorganisation of Attica, by Clcisthencs: cp. Wilainowitz- 
M.., Aristotek's utuL Athen, ii. 145 sqq. 

!’• -so.t.—<,'ieislhome cycle: B.'Kcil, Hermes, 1894, 321 sqq. 

1 >. ?o(>.—Date of alliance between Athens and Plataea (see Thucydides iii. 
JS 5 ): According to the text or Thucydiiles iii. 68, the dale would be s?S 
n.i;., which can hardly he right, iiusolt proposes a slight emendation (Gr. 
Ooselrichte, ii. 399), which would give. s J i, a b.c. 

I*. 207.—Inscription of Athenian stoa at Delphi: DiUenbcrgcr, Svllocc 3 . s 
(flicks, 20) ; Wilumowitz-M., Arist. u. Athen, ii. 287. 

P. B07.--IJtet.ury of Oropus: Wilamowltz-M., Ilermcs, 21, 97 sqq. 


CHAPTER VI 


P. 208, Sect, 1.—Sources: Primary: inscriptions of Assarhaddon and Assur- 
linnipnl. Derivative: (1) Herodotus, Bk. i.; [Xanlhus.l; Bacchylides, Ode 3; 
fragments of Glorias; (2) fragments of Nicolaus of Damascus; Diodorus, 
fragments of flit, ix.; Justin (--Pompciua Trogus), Bk. i. 

P. 208.'—Snrgon stfile: Schrader, Die Sargonatcle des Berliner Museums, in 
the. Ahhandlungeu of the Berlin Academy, x88i. 

P. bib.—C roesus inscription at Ephesus: Hicks, 4; Dittcnbcrgcr*, 1. 

P. a 1 ,t— Medism: significance of the term; cp. Mahaffy, Hermalhena, 1879, 


45 9 . 

1 '. 014.—.S4<i iu:.: Received date of fall of Sardis, but it is far from certain. 
Busolt is in favour of 541 n.c. 

P. 215.—Tin: dale of the red-figured vase (preserved in the Louvre), on 
which the pyre of Croesus is represented (reproduced in text), might be 
roughly between S*o anti 490 n.c. Miss Harrison, Classical Review, 1898, Feb. 
p. 84; A. H. Kurilh, Journal of Hell, Studies, 1898, 267-8. 

P. 2tfi. Sect. a.—Sources: Herodotus i.; Justin and fragments as in Sect. 1. 

1 *. 219, Sect. 3.—Sources: Herodotus Hi.; Justin and fragments as in Sect. 1. 

P, Baa, Sect. 4.—Sources: Primary: inscription of Behistun; fragments of 
HVcutueus. Derivative: Herodotus lit. 61-96,133 sqq.; v. 53, etc. 

P. *23,—Royal Rond: cp. Macan’s Herodotus, vol. ii. App. xiii. 

P. 224.—Mai>»: cp. J. L. Myres, An Attempt to Reconstruct the Maps used 
by Herodotus, in Geographical Journal, Dec. 1896. 

P. 224.—“Text of Anaximander’s map”: phrase of E. Meyer. 

I*. au3, Seri. 3.—Sources: Derivative: Herodotus, Bk. Iv.j cp. frags, of 
C teslas, and Strabo, Bk. vii. c. a. 

P. 228.—Scythiuu expedition of Darius: cp. Macan, Herodotus, vol. u. 
App. ii. iii,; Bury, Classical Review, July 1897. Tito story was first seriously 
criticised by Grtile. , . __ 

P. 229, Sect. 6,—Sources: Primary: [Hccatacus]. Derivative: Herodotus, 
Bks. v. and vi. 1-42. 

P. 232.—iJurlu.s and the Athenians: “as has been well observed —by Grote. 

P. 234,—Inscription of Chares: Hick3, 6, There was also a dcdicabon of 
one HlsUaeus in this temple (Hicks, 5): he may be the tyrant of Miletus. 

P. 2.^4.—Letter of Darius to Gndates, preserved on a stone: Ditlenberger, 

1 \ *B3S, Sect, 7.—Sources: Primary: inscriptions. Derivative: (1) Herodotus 
vi. 43 sqq,; (a) Plato, Menexcnus; [Lysias] Epitaphioa; frags. of Ctesias; 
Justin Ncpos, Miltiades; Plutarch, Aristides g, Parallels 305; De malign. 
Herod.; Pausantas 1 , tg and 33. 
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P, 237.—Decree to march to Marathon: vA MiXrntfiou \[-rjq,t<riia. Tho source 
Is Demosthenes, I)e fills. leg. 30.1, with Schol., anti Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 10. 

1 ’. 340.—'Hattie of Marathon, reconstruction of: Macau, op. cil. vol. ii. Ap¬ 
pendix x.; Review of Macan’s work in Athenaeum, aist I >cc. 1895; ci>. Bury, 
Class. Review, March j 896,—For an acute and interest inn treatment of the 
Marathonian problem, see Mr. J. A. R. Munro's article in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, xix., 1899. 

P. 342.—Callimachus inscription: C.I.A. iv. 153, 3So: Kohler, Hermes, 189(1, 
150. Two other epigrams on battle of Marathon, C.f.A. 1 . 333: cp. Wilhelm, 
Alb. Mltlh. 1899, 489 11717. 

P. 342.—Shield incident: A guess as to its significance, Bury, Class. Review, 
Feh. rHcjC, Tho doubt of Herodotus would, of course, be explained, if Alrmaco- 
nids were his informants. 

Heel. 8.—Sources: Herodotus, passages in Ilka. v. and vi. 

P. 243.—Athens and Angina: Wilamowitz-M.., Aristotclcs nnd Atlien, il. 
380 sijij. ; Macan, op. cil. voi. ii. App. viii. 

P, 247, A'eels. 9, 10.—Sources: Pindar, I*yth, 7 (.|8fi 11.0.) ; lienulolus viii. 
104, and other passages; Thucydides i. 93; Aristotle, ’AWijmftoi- IIoXctuh; 
Plutarch’s Tliemistocles and Aristides. 

P. 349.—Annual Procheirotonia whether an “ostrakophoria" should lie held: 
Arist. ’AO IXoX. 43. 

P. 340, not*. —Solon’s Jaw against neutrality— ostracism -Grnpbo J’nrii- 
nomon; Mnhaffy, Hcrnmthcna, iJIKx, 87. 

P. 251.—Maronea identified with Ganiarezn: Ardaillon, Res Mines du 
Iaim-ion, 


CHAPTER VII 


P. 232, Seels. i-R.— Primary: Aeschylus, Fcrane; contemporary epigrams 
(ascribed to Simonides); passages in Pindur. ih'rhmlive: (1) Herodotus 
vii.-ix.; fragments of Cicadas; (3) Diodorus xl.j Justin il.; Nepos, Themis- 
torics and Aristides; Plutarch, TheniistocU's and Aristides. 

P. 333.—The whole story of the Persian invasion lias been fully and crit¬ 
ically treated in ( 1 . B. Grundy, The Great Persian War, itjor, and R, W. 
Macau, Herodotus, Books vii.-ix., Appendix volume. 

Pp. 260 sqq .—Thermopylae anil Arlenusium: criticism of Um account of 
Herodotus, Bury, in Annual of the British School at Athens, vol. Ji. 

P. 3(13.-—Oracle of the wooden wall; Acropolis not Jell without u garrison; 
Bury In Classical Review, Dec. 189O. 

P. 268.—Battle of Salamis; cp. Grundy, nnd Macan, 11 pp, cilt,, wlitim ref¬ 
erences to previous researches will In; found. 

P. 368.—Aristides at Hulnmis: Bury, Class. Review, for. cil. 

P, 371.—Prize of wisdom: The anecdote llmt with general wrote his own 
name first and that of Thcmisloelrs second cannot, of course, he taken ser¬ 
iously; hut even the statement that it prim for wisdom was ottered at nil may 
he rejected. In fact, the story carries with it its own refutation: no prise was 
awarded ,— because none whs offered. 

P. 271.—Tho epitaphs: Wihunowitz-Miillciidortt, Simonides tier lipigrum- 
matiker, in Nachriehlcn dor K, Gcs. dec Wins, r.u Gottingen, 1897, 307 sqq. 
Stone with the Corinthian epitaph: Drafttimes, Alii. Mitlh. 1897, 33. 

P. 277, Seel. 7.—Besides sources mentloucd above, inscription on base of 
Delphic tripod (most recent eil.: IMUcnburgcr, Syll* 7). 

P. 377.—Battle of Plataea; < 5 . B, Grundy, The Topography of the Buttle of 
Plfttaca, 1894; Woodhouse, journal of Hell. Studies, 1898, 33 sqq,', Grundy, 
and Macan, ofip. cilt. 
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P. 281^—“Distressed in soul”: xatirep d^vifievos Ovfiiv, Pindar. lath. vii. 5. 

I 1 . 283.—Slnne of Tantalus: Pindar, ib. 10, 

P. 284, Sects. 9-11.—Sources: Primary: Sicilian Odes of Pindar and Bac- 
rhybucs. Derivative: (1) Herodotus vii. 153-167; (2) Pindaric scholia; 
Diodorus xi.[ Xenophon's Hie re. 

P. 287.——Position and title of the Syracusan tyrants: arparriyhs 
Freeman, History of Sicily, ii. 459 sqq.; Bury, Class. Rev., March 1899. 

P. 293.—Illeron’s victories in the {tames were: Horse-races at Pytho, 482, 
478 li.c.; horse-races at Olympia, 476 and 472 n.c.; chariot-raco at Pytho, 
470 M4\; clmriot-mcc at Olympia, 468 n.e. The dates of the victories of 476 
and 472 are now absolutely determined by the List of Olympian victors 
(Oxyrhynchua Papyri, ii, pp. 87-8). 

P. 296, Sects. 12, 1.1.—Homeric Hymn to Demeter; Orphica (ed. Abel); 
material collected in Lobeek’s Aglnophamus [cp. Kern, Da Orphei, Epimen- 
idis, Plierecydia thooRoniis; and Rohde's PsycheJ. 

P. 300.—Orphic Theology: ep. Gomperz, Griocliische Denker, i. 65 sqq-i 
E. Meyer, op. cil. pp. 7 2 7 S( I 9 - The danfters of the Orphic movement, and 
philosophy as nn antidote; cp, E. Meyer, ib. pp. 749 sqq. 

P. 301.—Orphic interpolation in Odyssey: Wilamowitz-M., Horn. Outers. 
199 sqq, 

V. 303, Sect. 14-—Sources: Primary: fragments of early philosophers. 
Derivative: their lives in Diogenes Laertius. 

P. 304.—Xenophanes: cp. sympathetic portrait in Gomperz, op. cit. 127 sqq. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Pp, 307 and 332..—Sources: Primary; inscriptions; scattered notices in 
Herodotus; Thucydides, 1 . 89-117, 128-138; fragments of Tiraocreon, Ion, 
Steslmbrotua, Cratlmis, F.upolis; LHellanicus]. Derivative: (1) [Cleldexmis] ; 
IKphorus'l ; [Androllon. 1 ; (2) Aristotle, 'A Or;value XioXirsla; Diodorus,xi. 37- 
xli. a«; Plutarch: Themist.oclcs, Aristides, Cimon, Perides; Nepos: Themis- 
I odes, Aristides, Pausanias, Cimon. [The sources arc collected in G. F. Hill’s 
Sources for Greek History, 478-431 n.c.] 

P. 309.—It Is very difficult to fix the chronology of the years 478-445. In 
most cases I concur with Busolt. 

P. 3,12.—Argos recovers Ttvyns: Date seems to be later than Aug. 468, for 
In the recently discovered List of Olympian Victors (Oxyrhynchua Papyri, ii. p. 
89) wo find that In that year the Boys’ boxing-matdi was won by a Tlryn- 
thinn (. . . ijt Ti/^pfliolr rratSur *r|i(). The conclusion Is not indeed quite 
certain: the victor might have been nn exile. 

P. 31G,—Traces of haste in Thomiatoclcan walls: Use of inscribed stones: 
C.I.A. i. 479, etc.; Hicks, 13, 14, 

P. 31 fi.—Heights of the Pnyx: The name Pnyx was given to the whole com¬ 
plex of hills S.W. of Athens (Nympli Hill, Pnyx, and Museum): Plato, 


Crltias, ima. ' , , , 

P. 3t 7.—Relation of Athens to Lacedaemon after the Persian war, and at 
the time of the building of her walls: The significance of the Interference of 
Sparta In the matter of the walls is clearer, If Athens was still regarded as a 
member of the Peloponnesian Lcaguer-and it seems to tne that Wilamowltz- 
Mijllendorif is right in insisting on this. It is a point which Athenian writers 
would naturally ignore. Thus by building her walls in spite of Lacedaemonian 

g roloats, Athens withdrew from the League 'and declared herself’ the peek 01 
parta.‘ ' : 
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P. ,U7.—Harbours of the Munychian peninsuln: I have followed the c: ir- 
rent view as Lo the identity of the harbours; but I must note that this has 
recently been called in question by Angelopulos, Iln/mtwj ,- a l riiv 

’Sifu'vMv avrav, iSijS, whose arguments T cannot test. 

I’, .tao, note. —Ostracism: Two sherds are also extant with the name of 
Xanthippus ami one with that, of Mei'acles. The Themistocles sherd reads: 
Oc/itcrtfoickBS 4 ‘petippuir: R. Zahn, Ath. Mitth. i 8 i) 7 , .VIS. 

I*. 321.—Origin of story of suieufc of Tfioinislurfes: Rhusopuios, Ath. 
Mitth. 1896, i8 sqq.; P. Gardner, Class. Review, Pei*. iKnH, 2r. 

V. 324.—Slone of treaty of Alliens with Krythrae: (’.l.A. i. r, (rp. 30 and 
it) ; 1 licks, 23 ; I)ift. a 8. Fragments of similar Ireatiec. with Miletus and Colo¬ 
phon: C.I.A. iv. 22a and i. 13. 

P. 324.—Quota-lists: Wo have fragments, varying In length, of quota-lists 
for every year from 454-3 to 436-5 CH.A. i. 220-244 and iv. pp. 71-2. 
Tile pieces preserved from the stones of the followini; years ut> to 435-4 n.r. 
are very slight: ib. 245-258. Cp. Hill, Sources for Greek History, ehap, ii.; 
Illcks, 30, 35. 

P. 330.—Revolt of Ifelols: Memorial aL Olympia: Hicks, 17 (Pauttanias v. 
=4- 1). 

P. 330.—Mycenae: Temple and city-walls belong lo period of her inde¬ 
pendence. Cp. bury, Hernial hena, j 8 <* 8 . 


CHARTHR IX 


P. 332.—Sources: see sources for Chapter VTII. 

1 *. 33 t).—ISrcchthrid inscription: C.f.A. i. 433; Hicks, 19; DlUenbcrger’, g. 
Date: cp. Itusolt, Gricclusclie Gesrlilclde, iii. 305. 

P. 343.—-Women at. Alliens: l adapt the observation of Wilumowitz-M. 
(AristoLeles und AUien, ii. too, note), “Ks ist kein kleines Zeichen von dor 
WUnlo dcr atllschen Geschielile, duss nur ein Well* in ihr vorkommt, das aber 
iichcrrsclit sic: die Jungfrau von dcr burg.” 

1 *. 344.—Pence of Callias: cp. Uury, Hermathena, 1898. 

I 1 . 346.—March of Andoddes: Kiilder, Hermes, >889, 92 sqq. (C.I.A. ii. 

*675). 

P.346.—Treaty with Ohaleis: C.I.A. iv. 27a; Hides, 28; DiUunbrrger 1 , 17. 
!'• 347 -—'Marble base with a few letters of the inscribed verses: C..I.A. i. 
334; Hicks, 27. 

P. 349.—For the. feeling In the allied eil tes against the, (treat statesmen of 
the democracy, especially Themistocles and Pericles, the lost work of Hte.slm- 
brolus of Tluisos, entitled Concerning Themistocles, Thucydides, mul I’cr- 
icles, may he cited as evidence. We know Ihe tone of the work (composed c. 
430 B.n.) from <|uotations and references; the author collected ail the stories, 
true und untrue, tfiat he could hear of, to the disadvantage of Pericles anti 
Tlnsmistocles. Hut there is no doubt that Ids political views were oligarchical; 
and therefore he cannot be used as evidence for the sentimenls of the demo¬ 
crats or the mass of the ritiswtis in Tbasoa or anywhere else. 

P. 350.—Colony to Urea: C.I.A. 1 . 31; Hicks, 29; IHtfcnhcrgcr*, 19. Colony 
to Rretriu: C.I.A. 1 , 339; lJlttenbcrgrr a , 18. 

P. 351, Sects, Q and 7.—Architectural sources: architectural remains and 
sculptures, 

P. 35s.— Parthenon, the name (which in itself might mean the chamber 
cither of the Parthenoa or of tho Partbenoi): cp. Furlwilngler, Muistcrwerkc 
dcr griechisclicn Plastik, 173.—The temple seems to have been finished so fat 
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iis to he ready for use in 438 ».c., when the statue of Athena was set up: but 
tiie decorations were not complete for some years later. 

!’■ 355 -—Temple of Hephaestus: popularly called the Thescum. This tem¬ 
ple, set on the hill of Colonos Agendas, must have been always a conspicuous 
building, and no traveller could have failed to mention it in a description of 
Athens. Any one, standing on the Acropolis and looking westward, will con¬ 
vince himself of this. The only temple which can correspond to it in the 
description of l’ausanias is that of Hephaestus. But the last doubts as to the 
identification would be set at rest if H. Sauer lias rightly explained some of 
tlio sculptures ns referring to Hephaestus (Das sogenannte Theseion und 3ein 
plnslischer Sehmuck, 1899). 

T. 357 -—Original design of the Propylaca: Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitth. 1885, 
38 sqq., r.31 sqq. 

I*. 3fir.— 1 'opulation of Attica, c. 433 n.c.: Bcloch, Die Bcvolkcrung der 
gt'iecliJHch-ibmischen WeJt, 54 sqq. He reckons the total population at about 
e35,000 (including xoo,ooo slaves). This is probably an understatement. He 
reckons the population of the Peloponnesus, at the same period, at 350,000, 
and the total population of Greece (including Macedonia, Chalcidice, Crete, 
and (lie Cyclades; excluding Asiatic .Greece) at upwards of 3,000,000 (includ¬ 
ing 1,000,000 slaves).—For Athens itself, with the Piraeus, he reckons about 
110,000 to 115,000 (namely, 30,000 citizens, ao,ooo to 35,000 metics, and 
Oo,ooo slaves: the greater part of the citizen population lived, in the country). 

P. ,)fu.—Reaccupatian of Sybaris, foundation of New Sybaris and of 
Tliurii: BusoH, op. fit. Hi. 518 sqq. 

P. 364.—The friendship of Athena with the lords of Bosporus in the fourth 
century is illustrated by an Attic inscription of 347-6 n.c. in honour of the 
wins of Lcucon (who had reigned over the Bosporane kingdom as “archon of 
Bosporus and Theodosia, king of the Sindi, the Toreteis, the Dandarii, and the 
Pucssi”: sec C.I.O. li, 3x340; Ditt. a xaB): C.I.A. iv. 2, 109*; Hicks, in; 
Hitt.* 139. 

P. 368, Sect . 11,—Cp. Gompcrz, Gricchischo Dcnker, i. pp. 306-413. 


CHAPTER X 


1 *. 374.—Sources: Primary: inscriptions; Thucydides, Books i.-v.; Aristo¬ 
phanes: Achaminns, Knights, Wasps, Pence. Derivative: fEphorus); Plu¬ 
tarch’s Pericles and Nicias; Diodorus xii. 31-74. 

I*. 376, note.- -Expenses of Athens in the Corcyracan Expedition: C.I.A. i. 
179; Hicks, 41; Dilt. 3 36. 

P. 383.—Strategy of Pericles: H. Pelbriick, Die Strategic des Perikles er- 
lilutcrt (lurch die Strategic Friedrichs des Grosser), 1890. He calls the strategy 
employed by Pericles (as explained above) “ErmattungssUategic,” as opposed 
to ,, Nledorw<•l•fungsHlratoKie.' , 

P. 390.—Expedition to Epidaurns: it has been suggested that the very briei 
and inadetpmte treatment of this episode by Thucydides, his omission to ex. 
plain how and why the enterprise failed—in contrast with his full accounts ot 
events of less moment—is an instance of partiality; and that it is one of Lhose 
ruro cases In which ho allowed his personal prepossessions to influence his 
presentation of history. In his treatment of the statesmen, Cleon and Hyper- 
bolus, ho failed to control his prejudice against them. But I doubt whether 
admiration of Pericles was his motive for passing so lightly over the failure at 
Kpldaurus. „ , _ .. 

1 *. 311.—Athenian colonists^sent to Fottdaea: Record of this on a stone. 

^ pfs g iABpasi a: cpf Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff, Axistoteles und A then, ii 99, 
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P. ,v)2,—I’latnea: extent of the city: ep. Frazer, Vausanins, vnl. v. HR sqq. 
Mr. Grumly (Topography of Fattlo of PInlam, 53 sqq.) thinks the older 
Plutaca was the NAV. corner of the later town. 

P. 31)6.—Sending of Paclies: part of the decree providing for the furnishing 
of transport-ships for the expedition of I’aehes is preserved: l.'.l.A. iv, a, 35c; 
Dill.” 27. Cp. liusolt, Philologus, L. 5H3 sqq. 

V. 3<)<j.—Mylilenaean prisoners who were put. to death: “a little more than 
a thousand,” according to our text of Thucydides (iii. 50), which, since only 
tins ringleaders are meant, seems to he nonsense. The diffieulties are well set 
out !>y J. Kteup in liis note on the passage in Classen’s edition. The suggestion 
(made independently by Mahaffy and Soldi!z) “a little more than thirty" (A 
for A) ia highly probable. 

V. 400.—The rleruchies of Lesbos: Fragment of the decree preserved: 
C.I.A. i. <j6; Ditl. a 29. It is an error to suppose that the rleruclis enjoyed then- 
lots without leaving Athens: Dittenberger, ih. 

1 ’, 40r.—Naval victories of Phormio: f.'omtnr mo rated (lerliaps by a dedica¬ 
tion al. Dodoiia with the words, “the Athenians from the Peloponnesians, hav¬ 
ing conquered in a sea-fighL”: Ditl. a 30. 

F. 401.—The “peninsula’’ of Linicas: The eamil of I’eriamler, which had 
completely insulated il, seems to have been silled up, for Thucydides mentions 
that ships were liaulcd across the isthmus, 

I*. 4.03,—The revolutionary spirit: This was not a new thing, we meet il in 
the days of Tlieognis at Mugara. 

P. 405.—Actoliun campaign of Demosthenes: ..lhou.se, Aelolia, 57 sqq., 

340 sqq. Idenliiicntion of Aegitioni ih. 363. 

2 ', 408.—Defeat of Amhraciots and capture of Anactorion: A statue of 
Athena Nike was set up witli spoils won on these occasions and at the capture 
of Tstone in Corcyra in the same, year: the monument was restored in the next 
century and a fragment of a decree relating to it has been preserved (C.T.A. iv. 
a, ithjc; Dilt. a 13(1): Hehr in Hermes, 1895. 447. 

1 *. 408, Sect, g,—.Additional sources: Pseudo-Xenophon, Constitution of the 
Athenians; Antiphon, do Choreuta and fragment of Contra I’hlHnum. 

1 *. 409 ,—ot vtiiiTipm; Aristophanes, Wasps, 890. 

1 *. 409.—Antiphon: data of his orations Contra Phllinuiii and Do Choreuta 
now fixed ns 423 11,0.. hy Keil: Hermes, 1894, 337-9. 

1 ’. 4to.—Thu people’s dog: Aristophanes, Knights, 1033. 

I*. 40.—The money borrowed from the temple treasures was paid hack, 
after the Fence, of Nidus; fragments of the accounts are preserved: C.I.A. i. 
373; Hicks, 46. 

P. 411.—Tribute of 423-4 n.i\, not less limn 960 talents: ep. Wilhelm, JEpi- 
graphlsdicr Burichl tuts Urierhenlaud C.w/>m rit.), j». 43. Fragments are pre¬ 
served both of the assessment-list (C.I.A. 1 . 37) and of the quota-list (C.J.A. i. 
* 59 ). 

P. 412,—Topography of Tylos and Sphacteria: see exc ellent, description and 
accurate map of G. M. Grundy, J.H.S. 1896, x sqq. 

P. 4x3.—That the bay and lagoon were continuous in 424 u.r. must Iw 
inferred from the account of Thucydides. 

P, 413.—Wall on S.K. corner of Pylos: R, Burrows, J’.lf.S. 18911, 04, and 
1898,149. 

P. 420.—Prehistoric wall on Mt, Kilns: Burrows, ih. jRijfi, p. 59. 

P, 420,—Ascent of Messuulans on B.K. side of Mt. Kllas: Burrows, il>. pp. 
fit sqq. 

1 ’. 43X.—-435*4 n.r.: An inscription (Imperfect) Is preserved of Athenians 
and soldiers In Athenian service who fell during this year. One citizen fell at 
Pylos: C.I.A. 1 , 44G1 Iv. x, p. 46; IHtt* 3s. 

1 *. 431.—Inscription 011 lmse of the Victory of I’neonius: Hicks, 49. 

P. 431c,—Decrees relating to Methono: C.IA. I. 40; Hicks, 44; DHL* 33. 

P. 429.—The case for Thucydides: cp, DulbrUck, IMa Strategic des, Perikle*. 
*78 sqq. 
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P. 431 - -riu- irapoitame of the fuel that airoica weie not pioicssionai has 
[mn well bi ought out by ({into. 

1 ’. 4H —-JVuluru*. thanged sulci once mcne 4 fragments of his treaty with 
Atluri-. aic |ii('solved, t’.f A. i. 4.', 41, iv. i, 141. Athens seems to have acted as 
mediator between him and Auiuibacus (so the name is spelt on the stone). 
About (iie Mine time the Athenians conelurled a tieaLy with the Bottiaeans, 
t’l A, i. 52, S it iv. j, r,}\—Ii is interesting to o bseive that they were also 
negotiating in these years with Feisia, and u tieaty was concluded with Darius 
1 i See Alldncides, I)e pace jej, and the decree confeiring proxenia on Hera- 
elide, ot CU/omenae (Aristotle, ’A l>. UV>\. 41) for his services in the negotia¬ 
tion (Kidder, lfelines, 27, <58 iqq ). 

I*. 433.— ’A/xi/>tiro\is, meaning of the name: Thucydides, iv. 102. 


CHAPTER XX 


1 ’. 440,—Sources: Primary: Thucydides v.-viii.; Xenophon, Hcllcnica, i. 
li.j IFhilisUisI, Andocides, lie mystcriis (399 ».e.), Do reditu; Speech against 
Andocides (xiPbeudo-Lyhias, 6) j Speech for Polyslratus (=rseudo-Lysla3, 
20) ; Aristophanes: Biids, Lysistrata, Thcsmophoriarusao. Derivative: 
lliphoiusl; Aristotle, ’A<b;>. UoX.; LTimaousI; Diodorus xii. 73, xiii. 104, 
,\lv. 3-s, 32, 33; Plutarch, Lives of Nicias, Aldblndes, Lysondcr. 

P. 44.'.— A flagment of the stone: CJ A. iv. 1, 46b; Hicks, 32. 

I’. 44 \ —Hattie of Manlincn.: Scope=MytiIca: W. Lorlng, J.H.S. 189s, 83. 
P. 443.—Athens was again isolated. Some sentences were accidentally onut- 
ted here ftom the text; in wliich It was stated that Argos was veiy soon in¬ 
clined (418-7 H4\) to form a new alliance with Athens. This was biought 
about by the cxci Lions of Alcibiudes. Some fiagmcnls of the treaty stone are 
incserved: C.I.A. i. 30 (new bits have boon found by Wilhelm, Op eit. 43). 

p. Adfji —Nicias in Thraoo: Theie was another Thracian expedition in the 
following yeur under Chnereinon, not mentioned by Thucydides, but referred 
to on a stone which records the payments made from the Ircasuies of Athena 
for military anil other purposes cluiing the years 4*8-14 n.c. Tho expedition to 
Melon is also mentioned: C.X.A, i, 180-3; Hicks, 331 Hitt. 3?. _ 

P. 446.—Attention to religious inattcn,: also to the worship of Hephaestus: 
cp. C?I.A. iv. t, i$b, p <>4; and Wilhelm, Epigrapliischer Eericht aus Griechen- 
lainl (in the Anreiger of the Vienna Academy, 1897,n. xxvi.). 

P. 4.1(1.—Kleusinlan decree, date of: A. Khrtc, Ath. Mitth. 1890, 320 sqq. 
(Vourail, Lipsius, Sattppc, and others lmd placed it bcfoic the Peloponnesian 

war.) Test in C LA. iv. 1, 27 1 >; l)ilt. 4 so. __ 

P. 447.--Tieaty with Leontini: C.T.A. iv. 1, p. 13; Hicks, 4 °; Hitt. 24, 
with Rhenium: 0.1 A.. //».; XlUks, 39; Hitt.’23, 

f: 

»-c-> pertnlnlns le eOe o f oenf^ted prop- 
erty of those who were condemned for mutilating tlie Ilermao: C.I.A. 1. 274- 

Si m 

dorir. Arfstoteies und Athcn, li. 3:13. , , . .... 

P. 454.—Corinth loo sent ships: At thfa toe. tho Athenians keptastrfct 
guard on the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf. Their control of the gulf, “the 
year 4x3 B.c. apparently, is illustrated by tho Lycon inscription. C.I.A. iv. *, 

J, P.’ 4C7 l^Tho" revived’Damaratea, the Assinarian games: Evans, Syracusan 

M P'm!scc T £ flSd 8.-There is one original document bearing on the revo- 
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lution of /|ir n.t!.— the, (Psentlo-Eysiac) Speech for Polystralus. Date 410 n.t:.: 
see Wilamtiwilz-Mtillcndorff, Aristoteles und A then, ii. .456 sijq. 

P. 47ft.—The oligarchic revolution: I‘'or (he rmisUluliomil events of 411 
n.t!., Wilannnvitz-Mollendorff, Aristoteles und Allien, ii. *14 xqq., especially 
for the unrealised constitution drawn up by the Commission of u Hundred. 

V. 47<j.— Phrynichus was slain by foreign assassins. The man who struck 
the blow escaped; his comrade, an Argive, was caught and tortured, according 
to Thucydides. Rut on the. fall of tire. Four Hundred, Tlirasyhulus of Calydon 
and Apollodorus of Megara claimed the glory of having slain I’lirynichus, and 
rewards were decreed to these: I.ysias, e. Agoratum, 71 (cp. Iltpl roii try kov, 
4). A decree giving further rewards to Tlirasyhulus, a gold vase, and citizen¬ 
ship, was passed in 400 n.c. and is preserved on a stone: C.I.A. i. so; Hicks, 
5(i; X)i( lenherger’, so. 

1’. .)8r, — “Our success is over,” adopting the reading Xppt t ret Kakd (so 
Grote): fpptt rd KuXa is the other reading: “our liniher (ships) is rotting.” 

I’. 482.---Dlobclia, wluit iL was: WiUuoowitz-Miillcndmff, Aristoteles und 
Athen, ii. acs. For payments of the diohelia in 410-0 and 407-0 it. t:., C.I.A. 
i. 1K8, iKija; IHttenberger’, si. 0 

P. 482.—Eroclilhoum: building-inscriptions; C.I.A. i. 321; iv. i, pp. 75, 
148; Miehaelis, Ath. Mlltli. 18H0, 340 st/t/. 

P. 483.— Capture of Kelymbria by Aieihiades: Decree defining conditions 
of its new alliance with Athens: C.I.A. iv. i. Our; Hicks, 58; Di(tenherger, 53. 

I*. 48,4.—The indignation of the Athenians at the time of the trial of the 
Generals was inflamed by the circumstance that il was the season of the 
festival of the Apaturia, a time for family reunions, and the relatives of the 
doomed men puL on black. 'This trial was an instructive example of the evils 
of having no court of revision (o correct the dooms of llu: Assembly. 

P. 491, Sect, to .— Additional sources: Lysias, Against Eratosthenes, and 
Jlepl rys iroXirctas (403 n.t\), Aj)/ioi> ttu-ra\vtftut <iiru\vyta (a. 403 n.t:.), 
Against Agomtus (400-31)8 11.0.), Against Philo (before 395 liepl 

fcj/iciWws r< 3 e roii Notion dSe\0in~i (c. 396 )!.(•.), For Mantilheus (c. 392 n.o.) ; 
Isocrates, Against Callimachus (394 n.t'.). IFor the chronology 0(404-3 n.c\, 
see Jb'usolt, Aristoteles und Xenophon, in Hermes, 1891).! 

P. 494.—Law passed before the execution of TUorumones: Aristotle, 
'AO. Jlok. 37. 

I*. 497.—Idea of making lauded properly a condition of political rights: 
This was proposed by Phomiisius, and we have it fragment of a speech of 
Eysias opposing it yaMretas, Or. 34). 


CHAPTER XII 


P. 498, Sects. 1 ami 3-fi.—Sources: Primary: inscriptions; Andoridrs, On 
the Peace (391 n.c.) ; Eysias, Against Alcihiailes I. anti If. (39,4 n.t:.), Against 
F.rgocles and Against Philocrutrs (389 n.t'.), Against Kpicralos {c. 389 n.t:.), 
On the Property of Aristophanes (c. 3H7 n.t'.). Against Kvautlrus (3K3 n.t:.); 
Xenophon, Hellenics, ill. iv. anti v. 1. Derivative: I Eplmrus 1 ; Diodorus, xiv, 
ia-xv, xto; Plutarch, Lives tif Lywtnder, Agcsllatts, Artuxerxes; Nepos, Lives 
of Con on, Thrasyhtthts, Agusiinus, iphir rates. 

I’, soi. Sect. 3.—Sources: Primary: Xenophon’s Analiusis; fragments of 
Clesins. Derivative: Plutarch’s Life of Artuxerxes. 

1 ‘. srg*—Xenophon composed the Anabasis: ho cloaked his authorship 
under the pseudonym "Themistoganes of Syracuse": Xtm. Hell. 111 . a. 

F. S 3 ?-—Treaty stone of alliance of lloeotiuns arid Athenians; C.I.A. il. 6; 
Hick .m | (Jij j I^itt 61 

P. 528.—Adhesion of the Kuboeans: The treaty of Athens with Kretrla 
has been partly preserved: C.I.A. 11 . 7 it; Dltl." Os; cp. Hicks, 06, 
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1 ’. 5jS.—B altic of Corinth: Besides the monument of Dexfleos with the 
inscription (C.I.A. ii. 2084; I-licks, 60; DiltJ* 67), there is a funeral inscrip- 
„inn enumerating the knight m who full aL Corinth and at Coronea: C.IA. ii. 
1673; Hicks, 08 ; Dill.* 08 . Ten, besides the phyiarch, fell ut Corinth, one at 
Coroncti. 

I*, g.to.—Building of walls h:id begun in the nrchonship of Diophantus= 
3915-4 n.<:.: cp. C.l.A. iv. 2, 830/1. 

1>. 530.—Temple to Cnidian Aphrodite (near Eetionea): inscription, C.I.A. 
iv. 2, 8;toc; Dili. 9 64. 

I*. <53T-—Athens recovered her control of Delos; it is uncertain at what 
lime, nut before 390-89 ».c. Delos had been, freed from Athenian rule after 
Aegospotami: decree of Lacedaemonians probably relating thereto, Hicks, 61; 
l)itt.“ lor. 


!’■ S31.—Chios became her ally: see the treaty of Athens with Pkoselis 
(hotween 394 and 388 i».u.), in which the alliance with Chios (Diodorus xiv. 
84) is referred to: C. I. A. ii. ix ; Hicks, 73; Dill.' 72. 

1 ’. S35.— -Exactions of Thrasybulus— -jV 1 ' on commerce: This seems to 
follow from the phrase iirl OpacrufiniiKov ^iKoarriv in the Athenian decree 
respecting an alliance with Clazomenac (see below). Cp. Swoboda, Atb. Mitth, 


2882, 174. 

I>. 536.—Unfortunately for Athens: the King’s Peace was a blow to Athens, 
since she was gradually recovering a commercial empire. This is illustrated 
by the negotiations for a treaty with Cluzomenao (387 u.c.), which was 
broken off when the Pence restored ClnzomenRe to Persia: inscription, C.l.A. 
ii. T4b (pp. 397, 433), iv. 2, 14 b; Dltt.* 73 ; cp. Hides, 76. 

p, 5 ,r,.—Evagoras, an Athenian citizen: fragment of decree concerning 
citizenship, I-Iicks, 73. 

P. 538.—-Alliance coins: Head, Historia numorum, 49s, 516, 540, etc. 


CHAPTER XIII 

P 1540, Sects . 1-4.—Sources:/ 3 riwary: inscriptions; Isocrates, Panegyrlcus, 
Platacicus, Evagorns, Nicocles; Lysias, c. Evandrum (383 M.) ; Oiympiacus 
(384 «.«.); Xenophon, Hellenics, v. 2—vi. 3; [Ephorusl. Derivative: Dio¬ 
dorus, xv. a-so; Plutarch: Agcsiluus, Pclopidas; Nepos: Timotheus, Chabrms, 

jl pin n|(1 oC 

p. 44 Amyntas concluded an alliance with the Chalcidians: A mutilated 
copy of'the treaty is preserved on a stone, Dltlenbcrger , 77; Hicks, 74. Date: 
between 389 n.c. (when Amyntns, son of Anhidaeus, came to the throne) 

p ^54,._Amynlas recovered his throne: Tho Athenians helped him (schol. 

Aescli., I>o falsa lug. 26), but it is doubtful whether the inscription relating to 
an alliance between Amyntos and Athens (Dittenbergcr 8 , 78; cp. Hicks, 77, 
C.IA. il. xsfi) is to he referred to this occasion.. ^ „ . 

p, S 45.-~Lystas at Olympia: Tho true date is 384 n.c. (not 388 b.c.) ; so 

° P! 549—The ’oXlnaKstone of the decree founding the Confederacy: C.LA. 
,1 ilicks, 81J DUlcnborgcr 8 , 80. The list of allies is as follows:—Chios, 
TenedOH, Mytilene, Mctliymna, Rhodes, Poeessa in Ceos, Byzanhum.Pcr- 
inliiUH, Peparcthus, Sciatlius, Moronca, Dion, Paros, O——Athenae Diades 

(in Euboea), P-■, Thebes, Chalcis, Eretria, Arelhusa, Carystus, Icus, 

Palaesciatlius, . . .; tho demos of Corcyra, Abdcra, Thasos, Chalcis (at Mt. 
Allies), Aenus, Samothraco, Dicaeopolis,’ Acarnania, Pronnoi in Copliallenia, 
Alretas. Neoptolemus, Jason (erased), Andros, Tcnos, Hestiaea,. Myconos, 
Antissa Kresus, tho Astrsiusloi (?), lulis in Coos, Carthaea, Corcsia in Ceos, 
Elaiiiis,’Atnorgos, Selymbria, Siphnos, Sicinos, Dion m Thrace, Neopolis 
Thrace, Ncllon in Zacynthus. 
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P. 550.—The chief cities were Chios, Byzantium, etc.: Chios hail already 
made an alliance with Athens, for the extant treaty (O.t.A, ii. 15, anti iv, a, 
15c; DiUenberger", 75; llicks, 80) must he referred, as Kohler has shown, 
to n year or two after tint Kind's Peace, not to the year 378-7 n.c.—Frag¬ 
ments of the treaty with Byzantium are extant: CM.A. ii. to; Hicks, 78; IHl- 
tenberger", 79.—Decree admitting Methymna to the Confederacy; C.I.A. iv, 
a, tHA; I)ittenberger a , }D.—Treaty with Chulcis (377 O.I.A., ii. t76; 

Hides, 79; Dittenbcrger", 81.—We have not the treaty with Mytilene, hut 
we have a stone of 308-7 n.o. with an Athenian decree, in which the valuable 
services of Mytilene to Athens during the years of war 377-t are. acknowl¬ 
edged: C.f.A. ii. gac; Hicks, 85 ; Hitlenberger*, 91. 

1 *. 550.— Several other states: Corcyru, Aearnania, anti OrpliaHcnia: do- 
crce admitting them to the> League (375 O.t.A. ii. 49; Hicks, 83; Dil- 

lenherger*, 83.-— the treaty with Corcyra: C.f.A. ii. 496 (and iv. a, i>. 14) ; 
IJlUoribergcr", 84. 

1 *. SS3. —Delian accounts (for 377-4 n.e.) preserved on a stone: “the Sand¬ 
wich Marble”: C.I.A. ii. 814; Hicks, 83; Dilleulicrger’, 8f>. 

P. 555.—A contic poet: Auaxnndridcs in the Prntesilaus (41 in Ivock's 
Comicorum Ait. Frag. Vol. 3 ). 

P. 560, Sect. 5.—Sources: Primary; works of Isocrates and Pluto; Xeno¬ 
phon's Memorabilia and Apologia Bocralis; Aristophanes’ Ecelesiazusae and 
Plutus; fragments of “Middle Comedy”; Aristotle, Politics ami Ethics. 

P. 5C1.—Athenian officers in the pay of foreign powers: Such men were 
often looked on with disfavour when they returued homo rich, and wore sus¬ 
pected of dishonesty and treachery. Sec Lysias, On tin: Property of Aristo¬ 
phanes (Or. 19; c. 387 n.C.): cp. Jebb, Attic. Orators", vol. i. 134. 

P. 564.—They might point to the ablest of the young men mid say: cp. 
Gomperz, Grlechischo Denker ii. 75-a, An excellent Impartial account of the 
trial of Socrates, ib. 

I'. 5(18,—Education at Athens: The school and aims of Isocrates: Jebb. 
Attic Orators, vol. ii. 

P. 570.—On commerce, prices, hanks, etc,: cp. lteluch, Grierhlsohe (!e~ 
acliichlc, ii. 33d stjq. 

P- 57t.—This decline In the number of Athenian citizens implies a decline 
in tbu free population (including mctics) of about 150,000-140,000 to about. 
80,000. Cp, Beloeh, Beviilkerung dor griecldseh-rlimischm Welt, 99. He as¬ 
sumes a large decline in the number of slaves (from too,000 to 55,000); and 
it may be observed that the closing of the mines of Lnurion in the Deceleh: 
war supports the view that there was a considerable decline—The number 
ai,ooo is strictly recorded ns the number of citizens in the last quarter of tin* 
fourth century (Clesides, in. Athcnueus, vi, 37*11); but tlterc is no reason to 
suppose that there was much change during the fourth century, and we may 
reasonably assume ao,ooo as roughly true for the curt of the Peloponnoaiar 
war. 

P. 571.—In regard to the high rate of interest, the great risk of (rude in 
ancient times must be borne in mind. 

P. 573.—Democratic leaders resigned claim to compensation: eapednllj 
Thrnsybulus and Anytus: Isocrates, Callimachus. 33. 


CHAPTER XIV 

P. S76.-—Sourccs: Primary: inscriptions; Xenophon, Hellenics, vl. 4-vii.; 
[Ephorus]. Derivative*: Diodorus xv. 5 (-89; Plutarch: Polopidas, Agcsilaus; 
Nepos; Peloplclas, F.paminondas; Puusaniaa, passages In Bks. viii. ami lx. 

P. 57 < 3 .--The name of Jason of Pherae, who had joined the Athenian 
League in 375 ».c., is erased cm the stone (DiUenberger, ByUogo 3 , 80): it 
must have heon erased between 373 n.u. (when lie was at Athens for the trial 
oi Timotheus) and his death 370 n.c.; porttapsin 37a n.o. 
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P. 578.—It may be noticed that the tactics of Deliura (424 b.c.) were in 
Home measure an anticipation of the tactics of Leuctra. 

I*. 581.—Another account of the events after Leuctra: I infer this account 
[ruin Diodorus xv. ,44; his authority was doubtless Ephorus. 

I’. 5K3.—Tightening of Boeotian unity; KShler, Hermes, 1889, 638 sqq. 

I’. 583, Sect. 2.-—Additional sources: architectural remains of Man tinea. 
Megalopolis, and Mensem*. 

1’. sfi.p-—Many citizens cudgelled to death: more tlmn twelve hundred 
according to Diodorus xv. 58; The number seems incredible. 

I’. 584.—'Date of foundation of Megalopolis: Nicsc (in Hermes, 1899, 
Ikilriigo zur Geschichte Arkacliens, 527 stjq.) concludes for spring 369. 

I*. 584.' -Geography of Arcadia: cp. Mahaify, Rambles and Studies, chap. 


xu. 

P. 585-—Council of Fifty Danuorgoi: inscription: Ditt. rofi (Hicks, 171). 
Date: noddle of fourth century. 

I’. flKfi.—The Thersilion: cp. Excavations at Megalopolis (1892), 17 sqq. 
I\ 58*.- —Tin; two parts of the city of Megalopolis: Bury, Journal of HeU. 
Studies, iK()8, 15 sqq. 

P. soo.- -Decline of Sparta: cp. Pbhlmann, Grundriss der gr. Geschichte, 

h iliinltu tlini ih/i riHiirhcu MtJn>h ntifnllM In mnn&nlrsitinn rtf thf* 
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somiswliero about 400 11.0.). 

P. 500.—Arcadian statues to Apollo, and inscription: Pausanlas x. 9. 5; 
PontUiw, Alh. MiLlh. xlv. 1889, 15 sqq. 

I*. 509..—The Athenian occupation of Samos and the consequent imiLation 
there of Athenian institutions are illustrated by a stone of 346-5 ».o., giving 
a list of treasures in the temple of Hera: Hicks, 90. 

P. 600.—The operations of Timothous in Chalcidicc and against Am- 
phipolis mat illustrated by a stone on which honours are decreed to Menclnus, 
a I’clagonian wiio assisted him: C.I.A. ii. 55 ; Hicks, 93; Ditt* 102. The in¬ 
scription allows that the war in those regions was protracted into 3on x.c. 
r. Cor.—Ceos: C.I.A. iv. a, 546; Hicks, 93; Ditt’ iox. . 

p. fieri. —Arcadian occupation of Olympia: Illustrated hy an InscripPon 
conferring privileges on certain Sicyonians: Ditt. 98. 

j*. 604.—It is interesting to find that the treasures which the Arcadians 
took from Olympia were paid back: the record is an Argive inscription, 
Frtvnkcl, Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1898, p. 635. 

1 *. fiofi.—Text of quintuple alliance treaty: C.IA. ii. 57 b and 112; Hicks, 

M l>. fiofi.—'rhe Phociana refused to go: It is to be noted that there was a 
Phoriun, anti-Theban party nt Delphi: C.I.A. a. 54 i Hicks, 91; DltL ioo. 

P. fio?.—Battle of Mantinea: The left wing of Epaaunondas was drawn 
up not further nortli than Scope (Mytika): W. Honng, 3 H.S. 1895,^-8. 

P. fiio, Sect. 6.—Sources: Diodorus, xv. 90-94; Xenophon, Agcsilaus, Flu- 
larch, Agesilaus; Not>os, Agesilaus. [Compare Judcich, Kleinasiatische Stud- 

U Chabrhis in Egypt: Ambassadors Tachos seeking help at 

Athens: C.I.A. ii. 60; Hicks, 95 - Inscription (near Memphis) of Greek mer¬ 
cenaries serving under Chabrias: C.I.G. 47 oa i Hicks, 96. 


CHAPTER XV 


o _ __c n „r-p,. Primary: [Philistus] : Platonic and Pseudo-Platonic 

J£i>istlcs. 3 jy<trivatHte: Diodorus xiii. xiv. and xvi.; Plutarch, Lives of Dion an 
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Timoleon ; Nepos, Lives of Dion and Timoleon; Justin (: - Ponipcius Trogusj 
xx. xxi. 

I’. 617.—Panonnilan coinage with ZIZ. This word has been supposed to 
ho the Phoenician niunc of l’anormus; it might mean the* “bright." It appeared 
on an older issue of Panormitim coins, and seems to have been originally con¬ 
nected specially vvitli Panormus; but at this period it was adopted by oilier 
non-Greek towns of Sicily (both Phoenician and Kiymian). It has been sug¬ 
gested lliat it was interpreted ns n symbol of Sicily (possibly with a play on 
Hite-). Set! Holm, Cieschichlc Sicilians, iii. 647-50. 

I*. (i23.—The constitutional position of Dionysius was probably similar to 
that of Union (cp. above, p. 299). 

P'. O.io.--Alliance of Calune and Leontini: A. J. Evans, Numismatic Chron¬ 
icle, xvi. 1896. 

P. 636.—The aversion of Dionysius to pitched battles has been pointed out 
by Freeman. 

P. 643.—Ruler of Sicily: i ShxeXfa* dpxa»>, as lie is called in the Athenian 
decrees in his honour (preserved on stone) of jot, 368, and ,tfi? (C.I.A. 
ii. 8, 51, S 2== Hicks, G. Hist. Jnscr. 71, 84, 8S=-I)iUenberger, Sylloge a , (ifi, 
8<b 1)0). 

1 *. 6.17.-—Extent of the Syracusan empire; cp. A. J. Kvuns, Supplement i. 
to Freeman's History of Sicily, vol. iv. Hadriattc Colonies: Suptilement ii. 
ib. Finance: Supplement iii. ib. 

P. 666.—"Archidiimus eagerly embraced,” etc.: It. may he noted that in 
356 li.o. Isocrates had urged Areliidanius inopportunely to lead an expedition 
against: Persia: Isocrates, Letter <; (to Archhlatnus). 

P. 667.—Tarentine coins alluding to appeal to Sparta and death of Archl- 
dttmus: A. J. Evans, Horsemen of Tarentum (cl). Pi. v. j ; PI. iv. c; and to). 

P. 666.—Expedition and alliances of Alexander of Epirus: Evans, ib. (83- 
85). The influence of Timoleon’* example is illustrated by the rirciimstnnce 
that Alexander adopted Timoleon's Syracusan type of Zeus Kleutlierlos for his 
Italian coins: Evans, in. Freeman’s Sicily, iv. |». 350. 


CHAPTER XVI 


. F. 668j—S ources: Primary: inscriptions; speeches of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines, and works of Isocrates (see below under separate sections); frag¬ 
ments of Thitupompus; [EphontsJ. Derivative: Diodorus xv, 1)5, xvi.; Plu¬ 
tarch, Lives of Demosthenes and Phoeion; Justin, liks. vlt.-ix.; Pseudo- 
Plutarch, Lives of Ten Orators (vis. of Demosthenes and Aeschines). 

P. 668.—Stone of ThesstUo-Athenian treaty. C.IA. iv, a, soft; Hicks, 97; 
Dkt. a 108. 

P. 670.—Recovery of Euboea: Decree (3.57-6 n.c.) regarding a rearruMge- 
ment of the alliances with the Eubocan towns: C.IA. ii. 64 and iv. a, p. ee; 
Htcka, x8r; Dilt* 109, The decree- shows that the four chief cities, Clmlciii, 
Eretriu, Caryatus, and Omis, were loyal to Athens throughout the war arid 
averse to Hocolian rule.—Inscription regarding an attack upon Eretriu dur¬ 
ing the war: C.IA. ii, 65; Dill, r to, 

P. 670, 8 'eel. 2.-—Additional sources: Primary: IThvuayhultwJ, Derivative: 
Hevodes Alticus, ITe/il woXtre/aj; Arrian's Tactics, 

P. 673,—Philip's capture of Amphipnlis: For the proceedings against, the 
pbilathcniun party in Amphipnlis on its rapture, C.I.G. 2008; Hicks, git; 
Dllt." 1x3: n decree of perpetual exile against Vhiion and SLratoeles. 
lb 674, note ,—Thraclnn alliances: C.LA. if, 66ft; Tlirks, too; Dltl..' 114. 

P, 674,—“A professional army with a nnLionuI spirit": Hogarth, Philip and 
Alexander of Mncodon, 51. In his account of the phalanx-Mr, Hogarth reenn 
somewhat to exaggerate its mobility. 
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P* f> 7 S. Sect. 3.—Special sources: Demosthenes: On the trierarchical Crown 

iC'rt V» f' \ J ^ — l .k BS* a . a . . 1 . -w . » 



(353 tl.C.). 

!’• hyj,—The fact that Carians saw much of the woild in mercenary ser¬ 
vice, since the days of Psammetirhus and Amxisis, helped to keep the country 
abreast of civilisation. 

I*. 676.—Position of the Ciuiun princes (like that of the Attalids of Pcr- 
gumon); r|>. JMahaffy, Hcrmathena, 1897, 389 sqq. Inscriptions illustrating 
(lit* position of JVlausolus at Mylaso, losus, etc.: Ditt* 05, 98; Hicks, xoi, etc. 

I’. 07';. —Revolt of Athenian allies: This led to the introduction of Athen¬ 
ian garrisons into some oi the allied cities which had not revolted, e.g. An¬ 
dros: C.I.A. 3 i. 6j ; flicks, ioj ; Dili. 5 in. 

I*. (<77,—Chares, however, was successful in preventing the Byzantines 
from joining forces with the other hostile states. A decree bearing on this: 
C.r.A. if. 60; I)iU. J ci< 5 . 

P. C17H.— Ii is noteworthy that in the speech on the Symmodes there is no 
mention of Philip; a supposed allusion docs not really refer to him, as Ua- 
huffy has shown (Greek literature, ii. zag: cp. Butcher, Demosthenes, 39). 

P. 679.—Pleadings of Demosthenes for Rhodes: The received date (on the 
authority of Dionysius of Halicarnassus) is j51-50 n.c.; but the difficulties 
of this (late have been pointed out by Judeich (Klclnnsiatlschc Studies, 186- 
9). There can be hardly any doubt that the true date is 353 n.c., second half 
of the year. 

P. 680., Sect. 4.—Special source: Demosthenes, For the Mcgalopolitans 
(, 15.1 »•£•)• 

P. 680,—Thebes nnd Amphictlones make war: An account of moneys paid 
to the Thebans by their amphictionic allies for urging this war during some 
three years (perhaps the first throe, 335-2 n.c.): Collitz, Sammlung dcr gr. 
DlnJeklinscluiften, i. •jog) Dili.’ rao. 

P. 687.—Accounts of the Council of Naopoloi: B.CE. 1896, 197; Samm- 
lung tier gr. Dlalcktlnschriften, ii. 2502; Ditt* 140. At the beginning of the 
war the building seems to have been interrupted for a few years: cp. Ditt. 
lor,, cil. p. a 17, 

P. 687, Sect. 5.—Special sources: Demosthenes: Against Aristocrates (35a 
n.c.), First Philippic (351 n.c.), Olyntliiacs (349 n.c.), AgainsL Meldias (348 
B.K.). 

P, fn)*,—Treaty of Chalcidians with Athens (? 3 Si- 5 ° n,c.): C.I.A. ii 
ios j Ditt* tar. 

P. 693, Seel. 6.-—Speci»l sources: Demosthenes: On the Peace (346 b.c.), 
On the Embassy (343 b.c.) , On the Crown (330 b.c.) ; Aeschines: Against 
Timavchus (34G-S n.c.), On Iho Embassy (343 n.c,), Against Ctesiphon (330 
n.c.); Isocrates, Philip (346 n.c.); Hypetcides, For Euxenlppus, 39, 40. 

P. 698.- Phocians obliged to undertake to pay back: Accounts of these 
repayments: Ditt.® 141, 14s, 143. .... 

]?. 700.—Demosthenes and the Peace of PhlLocrates: sec the sensible re¬ 
marks of Holtn, Histoiy of Greece (E.T.), iii. 257 sqq, 

P. 700.—fsoemtes: In 370 n.c. Isocrates seems to have looked to Dionysius 
of Syracuse to be (he saviour of Greece: Isocrates, Teller 1 (to Dionysius). 

P. 701, Sect. 7,—Special sources: Demosthenes: Second Philippic (344 
n,c.), On the Chersonese and Third Philippic and Fourth Philippic (341 
n.c.), On the Embassy and On the Crown, as beloro; Hegesippus (Pscudo- 
Demosih.). On Halonnesus; Aeschines, as before? Tetter of Philip; Isocrates, 
Panntlienaicus (339 n.c,). ... , 

P. 707."—Chares sent to Byzantium; He had already been operating _ in 
tlie.su regions: cp, C.I.A. ii. 116; Hicks, 114! Hitt.* 14s: » decree (beginning 
of 340 UJ3.) touching Elaous, a city of the Chersonese which was throughout 
loyal to Athens. 
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I*. 70S.—Siege of Byzantium. Important help was given to Athens by 
Tenedos on this occasion: C.I.A. ii. 117; Hicks, irfi; J)iU.’ 146. 

P. 717, Sect. 9.—Special sources: Primary: Isocrates, LeLtcr 3 (to Philip) ; 
Pseudo-Demosthenes, On the Treaty with Alexander (33 s 11.fi.); Circular 
Letter of Philip Arrhidarus (319 b.c\), in Diodorus xviii. 56; fragments of 
liypereides, In reply to Aristogeiton; Isyllus. Derivative: Justin, Hk. ix. 

P. 71H.—Philip at Sparta: isyllus of Kpidaurus: WilamowiLz-Mbllendorff, 
Isyllos von Kpidauros, 30 sqq. 

The lines are:— 

ey Ketfinal xp6vois o/:a fiij arpmhr i)ye 'h:\i-frTrnv 
tit Sird/m iv, iOi\u» tlneXcti* (iatriK-qlSa. r l;lVj 1'. 

P. 719.—Syncdrion of 337 n.fi.: Fragment of the oalli taken by the mem¬ 
bers: Wilhelm, Arcliaeol.-Epigr. MiUheilungen aus Oeslerreieh, 1894, p. as; 
Ditt.’ 149. 


CHAPTERS XVII ani> XVtII 


Sources: Primary: fAristohulusl, | Ptolemy 1 , ICallisthenesl, rOnesicritus], 
[The Court Journal of Alexander), (Journal of Nearchusl, [CleiUirrhusi, 
[Chares of My diene J, (.Anaximenes of I.nmpsacusI. Derivative: Arrian’s 
Anabasis; Plutarch’s Life of Alexander; Quintus Curtins; Diodorus xvii.j 
Justin si. xii.; passages in Strabo (collected by A. Miller, Die Alexander- 
goschichle nach Stralio, 188.2). (Fabulous, but runt ailing a fact or two: 
Pseudo-Callisthcnes.) 

P. 7J9<—-Democratic constitution at Eplu-sus: The esLaiilishinettl. <if demo¬ 
cratic constitutions by Alexander is illustrated by his decree in the form of ft 
letter to the people of Chios: Ditt.* 130. 

I*. 743, .S’ect. 0 -—Special source: Derivative (from Callisthencs): Polybius 
xii. 17-32. 

V. 74 S-—Bailie of Issus: The resemblnnce of the tactics of Alexander to 
the tactics of Cromwell has been instructively pointed out by Mahaffy (Greek 
Life and Thought”, 33), “Each of them fought most of his battles by"charging 
with his heavy cavalry on the right wing, overthrowing the enemy’s horse, 
and then, avoiding the temptation to pursue, charging the enemy’s infantry 
in flank, and so deciding the issue.” 

I*. 745.—The numbers of the Oriental troops at Issus (80,000 is stated) are 
probably exaggerated. 

P. 747.™Genuineness of this letter of Alexander (and of most of his letters 
which urti quoted or referred to): Pridik, Du Alexnndri Magni epistulunim 
commcrcio, 1893. 

I*. 7S<5.—The submission of the Jews is a certain inference from the situa¬ 
tion, though the account of his visit to Jerusalem by Josephus (Ant. xi. 8) is a 
fable. 

P- 759 -—Alexander’s visit to temple oT Anton: ep, Mahaffy, History of 
Egypt under tlio Ptolemaic dynasty, 14 sqq. 

P. 760.—“It has been supposed”": by Professor Mahaffy, Greek Life and 
Thought’, 506. 

P. 767.—Burning of Petsepolis: GuLsclimid regarded il as n .symbolic act, 
Gcachichte leans, p. 1. 

P. 770.—The satrapies. But it seems to huve become ultimately the policy 
of Alexander to appoint only Macedonian governors. At his death only three 
satrapies (Media, Parlhia, Paropunlsndae) were held by orientals. Cp. Gul- 
schmid, op, cit. p. 7. 

P. 772.—Chronology of the years 330-337: Hogarth, Philip and Alexander 
of Mnccdnn, Appendix. 

P. 774.—Identifications of Drnpsaca and Aornua, of Cyrupollfi and various 
places in Sogdiana: F. v. Schwarz, Alexander ties Grosscn FokteUge in Tur- 
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kcslan fa valuable contribution to the subject by a man who knows the 
ground), 1893. 

P. 7)6.—-The Caspian: The view that Alexander did not suppose the Cas¬ 
pian to bo an inlet of the ocean, but identified the Jaxarlcs with the Don 
seems to be less likely. Herodotus seems to have known the view that the 
Caspian was 11 gulf as well ns the view that It was a lake. 

r. 777 -—The opposition to Alexander in Sogdiana was perhaps aggravated 
by the intensity of the Zoroastrian faith (Gutschmid, op, cit. n). 

I*. 778 -—Scythians beyond the Jaxartes: It has been thought that here we 
lmvc the first trace of tv Turkish people in history. The king’s brother is called 
Carthasis (Curtius vii. 7. 1), which, Noldckc observed, might be Turkish 
kardAshy “his brother” (Gutschmid, op. cit, a). 

P. 77 ').—Intemperance promoted by the dryness of the air, and want of 
good water: cp. Schwarz, ih. 44-5, who points out the similar experience of 
Hus Russians in these regions. Drunkenness among the Europeans in Turkestan 
was shocking until General v. Kauffmann introduced the use of tea in the 


army. 

V. 780.—We must unquestionably reject the episode of the Branchidae, 
because the act wns so unlike Alexander, and the sources for the story are 
late. The argument for it was the difficulty in understanding why it should 
luive been invented, whereas wo could understand its being passed over in 
silence both in the Court Diary and by the companions of Alexander 
(Ptolemy, Arfstobulus, CalHsthcncs) who wrote the history of his campaign. 
The story may be regarded as definitely exploded by Mr. Tarn’s paper in the 
Classical Review, vol. xxxvii., 1932. 

1 ‘. 781.—Alexander’s indifference to women. Little importance need be at¬ 
tached to the passing connexion, with Barsine, daughter of Memnon, after the 
capture of Damascus (Plut. Al. 23). 

P. 785.—Tim extant Periplus, ascribed to Scylax, is a later work under a 


false name. . . „ . , 

I*. 7H6.—Conjectural identifications of Nysa and other plnccs in the Cabul 
and Swat regions: cp. J. W. M’Cvindlc, Invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great (and «<l. iflgG). On the ancient geography of the Punjab, see this work 
and Cunningham's Geography of Ancient India. Nysa, near Aegae in Euboea, 
was specially associated with Dionysus, cp. Soph. Antig. 1131, Stephanus 

W p. 787.—Massogu: According to the account of Diodorus (xvii. 84), Alex¬ 
ander was guilty of gross treachery on this occasion. This does not appear in 

the narrative of Arrian. .. , , , 

p. 789.—Battle of tho Hydaspes: Alexander loft his heavy infantry on the 
right side of the river at the point where he crossed, probably a precaution 
against Abisnrcs. This was seen by Rustow and Kfichly. ... . 

p 806.—I have not mentioned the scythed chariots which Arrian places in 
front of each wing, because they played no part In the battle as he describes 
it - -My account of tile engagement differs in an important point from that 
of Rustow and Kiichly. They and other interpreters assume that the cavalry 
on tho right wing of Purus remained idle throughout the battle. But surely 
Purus, when he found that the attack was entirely on his left, wing, brought 
round tho other halt of his cavalry, and did not leave it inactive throughout 
tho battle. And this is the most reasonable interpretation of Arrians words 
(V, 17 ) ! of to 'TvSol tovs linrda ,s 7T (ivroOey (vi-’aX/cJ'ayres K.T.\, 

1», 806,—It seems a gross exaggeration, for instance, to compare the march 

through Gcdrosia with Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. , .. 

T>, 806.—Dale of Alexander’s death: Court Journal (in Plutarch, Al. 77 >. 
rtf rpirv pOhovros (Acuvfov) =* 8 th (27th If a short month) of Daeslus The 
correspondence of the Macedonian with Roman months is uncertain; but we 
have a statement in a MS. of Pseudo-Callisthcncs, which may well be mist- 
worthy, and would enable us to interpret the date. According to one reading 
(ed. Mtilier, 151) Alexander “died on the 4th of Pharmuthi and in 333 B.c. 
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the .jth of the Egyptian month Pharmuthi fell on the 13th of June (Unger, 
Philologus, 188a, 82 sqq.), 

I*. 807.—Seventy towns are said to have been founded by Alexander. We 
know only of about forty. The uncertainty about their constitutions may be 
illustrated by the different accounts which Diodorus and Curlius give of 
Alexandria under Caucasus. 

F. 808.—In Alexander's camp the war in Arcadia was likened to a war of 
mice (I’lut. Ages. 15). 

F. 808, Sect. 5. —Sources: Primary: inscriptions; Aeschines, Against Ctes- 
iplum; Demosthenes, On the Crown; Lycurgus, Against Leorralcsj Aristotle, 
Constitution of the Athenians; architectural remains. Derivative: f.ife of 
Lyeurgus; Plutarch, Lives of Demosthenes and Phocion; Diodorus, Ilk. xvii, 
62, (13. 

P. Soo.—Aeschines, quotation from: Against Ctesiphon. t,^-.;. 

F. 8ro.—Etruscan rovers: decree (325-4 11.0.): C.I.A. ii. 800; Ditt,* 153. 
Hypereides delivered a speech Cfepl rrji i/tuXaniit rue Tnppi/rwr, ninrl Dinnrrhus 
wrote a Tvppiimnis, 

P. 810.—Skcuotlicke of Philo-: Ditt. 352. 

F. flra.—Ephebi: cp. Wilamowitz-Miillrndorff, Arlstotdes und Athen, i. 
tgt sqq. 

P. 813.—Dearth of corn from 330-325 n.t\: marble stele with honorary 
decrees tor Hernclides of Cypriote Salami*, who (forint' these years pave forge 
gifts of corn to Athens: C.T.A. fv. 2, 170 ft; Ditt.’ 152. Cp. C.I.A. ii. 8o8, 1 . 40. 

P. 814.—Deification of Alexander: Mnhaffy, Problems of Greek History, 
xGS sqq.; Wilainmvitx-Mbtlendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, i. 337-8. 

F. 814, Sect. 6.—Sources: Primary; Hypereides, Against Demosthenes, 
Epitnphlos; Dinarclius: Against Demosthenes, Against Aririogiton, Against. 
Philocles. Derivative: Diodorus, Ilk. xvii. to 8 , 109, nr; xviil. s-18; Lives of 
Hypereides and Demosthenes (in the Lfves of Ten Orators). 

I*. 8r4.—Harpnlns affair: cp. Maliaffy, op. r.it. r.ifi. 

P. 8 tq. —Aristotle: Wilnmowitz’-Mollcndorff, Aristoteles and Atlien, i. 3.U 
sqq. 
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A. 

Allan, 698 
AImuiI ns, 5,j 
Aliarnis, 488 
Alidera, 2 ii) 

Abisau's, 785, 787, 789, 792 
Alimas, 795 
AbriM'onms, 505 
Almsinibcl, inscription of, 108 
Aliyiius, 85, .| 70 , i|8i, 516, 530, 537 , 738 
Acunthus, 428, 543 

Amnunla, 34814°o-x, 4 °Si 4°6,408, 534, 703 
Aeesincs, 785, 792 

Achnca (Peloponnesian), 52; its colonies, 95; 
dependent on Athens, 343; resumes inde¬ 
pendence, 347; adheres for a moment to 
Thebes, 595; supports Sparta, 596, 606: 
member of quintuple alliance, 608; allied 
with Athens, 705; sends Itoops to Chac- 
ronea, 715; moves against Macedonia, 
80K 

Achueans, their invasion of Greece, 5 sq., 37 
sq.; in Crete, 37; in Argolla 37; emigration 
to Asia Minor, 56 sqq .; emigration to X’elo- 
ponnesus, 5 1; in Phthia, 38; genealogy of, 

Achacus, 7a 
Acharnae, 31, 495 

Achilles, 44, 61; shield of, 43; worship on 
l'ontlc coast, 85 
Acrae, 94, f > s 6 

Acragas, 94, 286; under Theron, 288, 292, 
294, 395, 450; Carthaginian conquest of, 
fiiy-ar, 62(9 005 
A tie, of Aigolis, 550 
Acumlnus, 7 a 
Ada, 741 
Ademumtus, 366 

Adeimanlus, Athenian general, 488 
Admetus, 74 

Admclus, general of Alexander, 755 
Admetus of Molossia, 320 
Adramytlion, 409 
Adrastea, plain of, 738 
Adrastus, hew, 148, igx 
Aegae (Macedonia), 0 70, 673 
Aegean civilisation, early, 6 
Aegidao, at Sparta, T14 


Aegimius, 73 

Aegina, 53; coinage of, 106-7, 143; in Calau- 
rian league, 169; weights and measures, 
170; wars with Athens, 193, 245-47; at 
Salamis, 266, 272; temple of Athena at, 
273; battle of, 337; subdued by Athens, 
339; inhabitants expelled from, 386; co! 
omsed by Athens, ib.; 534 
Acgition, 406 

Acgospolami, battle of, 487 
Acolians, and Aeolis, 56; cities of, 37, gen 
ealogy of, 72 sq. 

Aeolus, 72 

Aeschines, career of, 694.J at Megalopolis, 
604; ambassador to Philip, 693-6; partisan 
of Eubulus, 693; defends his policy, 697; 
impeached, 702; Against Timarchus, 702 
impeached again, 704; Dc falsa Legationa 
ib .; paid by Philip, 704-5; speech at Delphi 
against the Locrians, 712; Against Clesi- 
phon, 809; on Alexander’s conquests, ib. 
Acschjdus, 240, 285, 293; Persue, 294; Eu- 
mrnides, 333; Orestea, 336; official cd. of 
his works, 811 
Aosymnates, 141 
Aetna, 294, 296, 625 

Aetolia, illyncizcd, 49; Athenians attack, 
405 i{f., 813 
Afghanistan, 773, 782 
Africa, Phoenician colonics in, 91 
Agamemnon, 42 
Agarista, 148 

Agariste, mother of Pericles, 333 
Agalhyrbi, 227 
Agrna, 736 
Agesandndas, 480 

Agcsilaus, 519; accession, 520; Asiatic cam¬ 
paign of, 521 sqq.; in Boeotia, 528-9; al 
the Tstlimus, 532-3; in Acarnania, 534; 
hatred of Thebes, 521, 537, 577; supports 
King’s Peace, 340; reduces Pklius, 545; 
shields Spliodrias, 548; invades Boeotia, 
332; action at the Peace of CaJlias, 558; 
384; in the campaign of Mantinca, 606 
sqq.; expedition to Egypt and death, 6x0-12 
Agesipolis, king, 334, 340, 344 
Aglds, 73,1x4 

Agis L, 443 - 3 ) 460,480,487, 488, 5x9, 526 
Agis II., 748, 808 
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Agora (Assembly), Homeric, 47 

Agriunes, 798, 702, 703 

Agriculture, 48, 100 

Agrigenlum, 94. Sec Acriigas 

Agylla, 048 

Agyrion, or, 64.1, 642 

Agyrin, (142 

Agyrrldus, 574 

Alalia, 214 285; battle of, ib. 

Alcaeus, 140 

Alcclas, 550, 555, 57 <), (’47 
Alcihiadea, 441-21 4 >I 0 -S*i 454 . ' 17 =, WSt 4 &f 
Alciilamas, 595 
Akiulus, 507, 402 

Alcmticonkla, pollution of, i7r, 370; build 
temple of Delphi, rr)7; overthrow Pisislra- 
tids, uj8-y; genealogical taldc of, ryy 
AU-maii, C2,'j 
Aides, 54 

Alciliidue of Thessaly, 3 tr 
Alexander of Epirus, (led, 705, 720 
Alexander of Lyncestis, 730 
Alexander of I’herae, 51)7, 668 -q 
A lexander T. of Maretlon, 274, 283, 329, 364 
Alexander II. of Maeedon, ,507 
Alexundi-r III., the Great, birth of, 6175; edu¬ 
cation, 6Hi) 818; nt Chacnmun, 7 *.**: A'drcn 
to Lynnes'lls, 720; reign and compit-HlS of, 
724 sijq. (sue Table of Content's)-, resourc.c- 
fuliH-ss of, q>. 725, 726; swift movements. 
723; dm racier, 7.t6; army of, 757; inspired 
by Greek legend, 737-8; illness itl Tarsus, 
743J in Kogdiana, 778; rashness, 706; horse 
(IhieeplutluH), 792; plan of bin conquest of 
I'crsia, 734, 740; representations of, ott 
sarcophagus, 704 -f>; painted by Apelles, 
740; cities founded by, 745-7, 758, 773 1 7 . 7-1 > 
777, 683, 792, 707, 708; letter to Dunns, 
747; policy as Asiatic king, 770-r, 770, 
tolerance, 770; drunkenness, 779; moving- 
camp of, 783; Court Diary, 785, 806; In¬ 
dian policy, 787, 794; geographical concep¬ 
tions, 794; design of fusing Europe and 
Asia, Hoo-t; military reform, R04.-5; mar¬ 
riages, 781, 800; death, 805 (9 divinity rtf, 
750) 78*, 813; decree concerning Greek 
exiles, ib. 

Alexandria, Arachosi'an, 774: 

Alexandria, Arrian, 773 
Alexandria, Egyptian, 758 
Alexandria, Nsduitc, 777 
Alexandria ml Issum, 745 
Alexandria, (trite, 798 
Alexandria, Sogdlan, 797 
Alexandria (Uulili), 797 
Alphabet, Greek, 71 j Attic, tyo 
Alyatles, 140, an 
Anmnuts, Mt., 505 
Amaals, aao 
AmatJms, < 5 «r, 322 


Amazons, 75 

Ambnieia, 143, 146, 390, 400, 407-8, 705, 
720, 724 

Amenholep 1 I„ 11 
Ainenholep III., 11, 33 
Amenholep IV., r 1 
Amenophis; sir Amenholep 
Ainisus, 75 

Ammon, Zeus, oriu-le. of, 500, 759, 805 
Ainonipinirelus, 281 
Anmrgos, 10 

Aniphinr.-ius, oracle of, Ki 
Amphicliimic l.engur, of Autheln, 149, 150; 
Spartan dealings with, 31 r, (180; war with 
IMiociaiis, 082 ; niemhcrs, (187, 6114; 

condemns rhocimm, (>97; Macedonia be¬ 
comes member of, (,99; meeting in 340 JUi., 
711; proceedings against Ampnissn, 712 
Anipliilocliinns; sir Argos (Amphilnt-hum) 
Amphion mid Zethus, 74 
Amphipolis, founded, 365; revolt of, 429-30; 
sire of, 435; Im.tile of, 43b; to be restored 
ti> Athens, 437; not restored, 440; Nidus 
fails to take, 445; Athenian attempts to 
regain, 599, (km; taken by Philip, 673 
Amphhtr.il, rtHr, 083, 7xr, ‘/ta, 714 
Amritsar, 402 

Amyclne, 29, 113; friripfc of Apolto at, 4137 

Amyilftis M., 542-3, 545, 59(1 

Amyrilus, sou of tVimcciuj ft., 6 jx 

Anacreon,. 199,221 

Anarlurihn, 143, 378, 408, 437 

Anaxagoras, philosopher, 33a, 391 

Anaxandridas, king, njy 

Anaxibius, 513, s.ij-fl 

Anaxilns, jffi, 288 

Anaximander, 224 

Atieltialus, 743 

Am-liimolius, iyK 

Anchors, ioa 

Ancona, 1140 

Aiulunia, 12 r 

Andoenles, general, 3.(71 

Andncfrlt-s, 00110^.452, 534 

Amlrmnitchtts, ftfii 

Andros, 80, 144, 271, 350 

AntidcidiiK, 554, 530 

AulnntJrus, 535 

Antenor, sculptor, 198 

Autlirdou, 170 

Anthrla, f4Q 

Antigoous, 73ft 

Antijiatcr 695, 734, 802, 808,814, 8x6-18 
Antiphon, orator, 4091 474,477, 479, 480 
Anlissa, 396 
Auytus, 403, 565 
Aonuts (Hadrian), 774 
Aortius (Indian); 787 
A pat art a, fio, 157 
A fella, 1 to 
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Apelles, 7.J9 
Aphrodite, 65, 70 
Apis, bull, 735 

Apollo archegclcs, altar of, gr; patroos in 
Attica, 102; and the Hyperboreans, 216 
Apollncratus, (>57 
Apollnnia in CJialcidice, 343 
Apollonia in Epirus, 143 
Apotheosis, 500, 813 
Apses, 738 
Arabia, 803 
Araclioaia, 774, 797 
Aratlus, 750,7 S 3 

Arlxtia, 764; for battle, see Gmigomela 
Arcadia, 5; dialect of, 65; 133, 193, 31a; 

league, of, 584 sqq., 730, 733, 808 
Arcesilaus I., 109 
Aiwsilaus II., jio 
A rcliedice, 198 
Ardieptolciuus, 480 
Arc.hias, ga 

Ardiias, ’nicban polcmarcb, 54.6 
Arehidamus L, king, 31a, 378, 385, 392 
Archidunum II., 580, 39a, 603, 666, 681 
Archilochus, 98, tn; on Gyges, 103,139,143 
Architltcoria, 333 

Arclions at Athens, Institution of, 16j; func¬ 
tions of, 163; college of, 168; appointment 
of, under Solon, 177; tinder Pisistratus, 
i8(i; under Clcisthones, 204; after Mara¬ 
thon, *47-8; under Pericles, 334 
Ardys, 103, an 
Arcia, 772-3 

Areopagus, Council of, 164,340,33°, 333 ,815 
Arole, 032, 636, 638, 639 
Argaous, Macedonian pretender, 672 
Argilus, 428, 437 
Argintiauc, battle of, 485 
Argoiia, Acle of, 350 
Argonauts, legend of, 38, 41, 761 82 
Argos, Amphilochian, 390, 407-8 
Argos, Northern (Pulasgien), plain of, 38 
Argos, Southern (Peloponnesian), plain of, 
roads of, 36, 38,42, Oo: genealogy of, 73 
Argos (city), 361 54 , WJ » 7 th ccnlmy, t$ 3 » 
133, 137; wur with Sicyon, 148; with 
Sparta, 194; excludes Attic pottery, 195 ! 
defeated by Sparta, 246; recovers her pow¬ 
er, are; recovers Mycenae, 330; alliance 
with Alliens, 336; Thirty Years’ Peace 
with Sparta, 343; alliance with Athens, 
44,2; revolution in, 443; union with Corinth, 
S3 j; scyUlism at, 383, 393; sends envoys 
to Susa, 394 , S9S, 603; wins territory 
from Sparta, 719 
Arpraspules, 687 

Arlaspac, 773 , . . 

Arioliuwanes, satrap of Phrygia, 592, 598 , 

On, 70S, 766 
Arion, 14$ 


Aristagoras, 230-1 
Aristous, 377 

Aristides, 249, 258, 268, 269, 278; organises 
confederacy of Delos, 314; policy, 319; 
death, 328 
Aristion, 184 
Arislobuhis, 730 
Aristocracies, rise ol, 68 sqq. 

Aristocrates, 088 

Arlstodemus, hero of 1st Messcnian war, 120 
Aristodemtis, mythical conqueror of Laconia, 
• 

Anstogiton, 196,198 
Ariatomuche, 632, 658,639 
Aristomcnes, iar 

Aristophanes, 412, 426, 438-9, 448, 435, 567, 


Anstophon, 677 
Aristoteles, statesman, 549 
Aristotle, 689, 818 sqq. 

Armenia, 510 

Armour, 23 sq., 37,122 

Arne (Boeotian), perhaps identical with Gia. 


0“ 

Arriiabaeus of Lynccstis, 428, 434 

Arsames, satrap, 743 

Artnbanus, 253 

Artabnzus, 273, 283 

Arlabazus, satrap of Phrygia, 678, 683 

Artaphemea (Artafrana), satrap, step-brother 

:nes the satrap, 


Artaxerxes 1 ., accession of, 320, 338, 344 
Artaxerxes II., Loogimanus, 301, 507; rebel¬ 
lions against, 610-n 
Artaxerxes III., Ochus, 729, 733 
Artemisia, 269 

Artemisia, wife of Mausolus, 679 
Arlemisium, battles of, 260 sqq. 

Aryans, 6, 44 
Arybbas, 70s 
Asunder, 739 
Ascra, 100 

Asia Minor, west coast of, in Mycenaean 
period, 38 sq.; colonisation of, 57 sqq. 
Asian meadow, 60 
Asine (Argolic), 33, 143 , 

Asine (Laconian), 390 
Asklepios, miracle of, 718 
Asopus, 276 
Aspnsia, 391 
Aspasians, 78? 

Aspendus, 4’S, 533, 74a 
Assacenes, 7®7 
Assarhadoon, 104,107,208 
Asaarlik, 63 

Assbiatos, X. # 466', Asrinarian games, -467 „ 
Assoa, 818 

Assurbanipai, 103,107, 208 o.'-vy' 
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Assyria, relations wilh Lydia, 104; rvitli 
ftyypt, T07, 208-g; full of, 209 

Astyages, ait, 213 

Aslyochus, 478, 480 

Atalanta, island, 386, 437 

Alumnus, 518 

Athena, worship at Athens, 15ft; at Tegea, 
281; ill Spuria, 311; statue in Acropolis 
Museum, 389 

Alliens, Mycenaean civilisation, 31; tin* I’e- 
lasginns of, ib.; memher (as representative 
of Ionians) of Amphietinnir. League, 140; 
takes part in Saeml War, 150; Acropolis 
of, ia prehistoric ago, ijSi origin of name., 
ib.', growth of, 157 sqq.; archons at, Kit, 
1(13, 247; four Ionian tribes at, 163-, trade 
and iiuluHtrios in 8th to 7th cents., xooj 
Council of Aeropagus, 1(14, 33a; IhcHtno- 
thutae, jti8; law-courts at, 172; thcKlevon, 
the. I’oletae, the KohiUrotue, 175; coinage, 
175, .pip; licliaea, , 176, 33s; political 
parlies in Otii cent., i8t; taxation, 187; 
i'anatlieimea, ryr; wars with Aegina, 193, 
243-7, 333, 330; apotleklae, 202; Calendar, 
203; wars with Sparta, itoeolia, and Chal- 
els, 206-7; her part in Ionic revolt, 232; 
1 ’ersian expedition against, 23s Wd navy, 
2511 205; Persians occupy, 260; iorlitica- 
tion of, 315 sq.\ Long Walls, 317, 3(10; 
navy, 317; temples, 318x9.; acropolis forti¬ 
fied, 332; organisation of her first Umpire, 
313, 324-7; democratic reform, 332 sqq.; 
law of citizenship, 334; alliance with Argos, 
336; rivalry with Corinth, 336-7; widest 
extent of empire of, 342; 1 ,'oaee with Persia, 
344. sq.\ Five Yeats’ Truce with Pelopon¬ 
nesus, 343; reverses of, 345-6; Thirty 
Years’ Peace, wilh Peloponnesians, 346-7; 
her out-settlements, 340-50; restoration of 
lice temples, 351 sqq ,; oligarchic parly in, 
340; trade of, 361 sqq,, 370; population, 
300, 380-90, 571; alliance, with Coreyra, 
374; war with Corinth (433 me:.), 375; war 
with Peloponnesians, 377 sqq .; ideal Alliens 
of Pericles, 387 sq.', plague, at, 389; prop¬ 
erty tax, 306; oligarchical party at, 409; 
position of strategl, ib.', CraphiPanmomtn, 
-J.KSj I’robuli, 470; oligarchic revolution of 
411 U.C.), 473 sqq.', Polity at, 480; Democ¬ 
racy restored, 4H1; Trial of Generals (406 
me.), 485; siege and fall of, 488-9; oligarchy 
of Thirty at, 491 sqq.; Hoards’ of Ten at, 
496; democracy re-sLoxed, 497; Long Walls 
pulled down, 489; rebuilt, 530; taxation, 
534-5; Second Confederacy. 540 sqq.) Kis- 
phom, 550; spirit and condition of Athens 
under restored democracy, 560 sqq.; pay 
of ccdcsiosts, 57a; Tlieoric Fund, 57a, 689, 
708; change in presidency of Assembly, 
573; alliance with Sparta (sGg ».c,), 591; 


naval reforms of Demosthenes, 708; Per¬ 
sian panoplies senl by Alexander to, 739; 
group of IbiruiodiuH and Arislogiion re¬ 
stored lo, 705; under the administration of 
Lyeurgus, 8io sqq.; oilin’ of Minister of 
Pulilie Revenue, 8ti; ephehi of, 812-13; 
neiv conslilution of (322 8iy-r8 
Buildings and 1‘lnecs. Anumoncimi, 75: 
temples of Athena, 190, 318; temple o' 
Zeus, rot; of Dionysus, 192; aqueducts, 
193; walls of, 193, 316; cave of Pan, 241; 
Cy mi surges, a.j r; Puerile Stoa, 242, 358; 
1 ‘mieus, 250-r; Kleusinion, 2110; “Old Par¬ 
thenon,” 3x9; shrine of Artemis Aristoluilu, 
310; lieeatompedon, 101, 310; .Street of 
Tripods, 336; Athena Primmeluiit, 35a; 
statues of Athena by Phidias, 352; Par¬ 
thenon, ib.; temple, of Atlienu Nike, 333; 
temple of Ifepluiestus, ib.; Odeon, 357; 
Piopylaea, ib.; Thesenm, ib.; Auaeemn, 
ib.; Kreehtlieum, 4,1(1, 482, Aselepieum, 
44(1; Skeuothelce of Philo, 810; Panuthenaic 
nladinn, 811; Lyceum, i/;.; stone theatre, ib, 
Atluis, Ml., 233, 253, 481 
Atomic theory, 460 
Atossa, 223, 225 
Atropates. 790 
AttagimiH, 27(1 
Attains, 720, 724, 72(1 

Attica, 31, 37, 60; conquered by Athens, 
157-8; union of, 158, ion; parties in, 1H1; 
deist lienic division of, 201-2 
Autiiriats, 728 
Azemilit), 756 

it. 

Jlahylon under Nelmcmlnezar, aoo-ro; sieges 
by Darius, 222; Alexander at, yfi.K'i, 803-5 
Hahylouia, new kingdom of, 209.10; Persian 
conquest of, a to; fortifications of, 50(1 
llahylmiiiin weights, t(», 103 
.Haediiadw, the, 68 
(Uicchylidcs, 21(9 287, 293 
Jlaclra, 778 
Hae.lria, 7(11), 773 sqq, 

Jiactyl worship, 18 
iinkids, 398 
lialuclnstati, 797 
.Hanks, 37 r 
Barbarians, 98 
Hares, to9, tio 
ilarsiiente’s, 773 
Basikus, Homeric, 46 sqq. 

Hatia, eiiuueh, 75(1 
llattus I. and Haltus if., 109 
iiehialun, inscription of, saa 
Hellerophrai, 44, 75 
JlCMSUS, 768-y, 77a, 776 
UJaa, 219 
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Biremc, invention of, 109 
Boron, Mt., 52 

Bneolia, Mycenaean remains in, 31 sq.; 
Boeotian conquest of, 52; dialect of, 32; 
unity of, 132; Uoeotarena, *b. and 424; 
war with Athens, 206-7; Sparta supports 
Thebes in, 340; subdued by Athens, 341; 
lost by Athens, 343; invaded by Athenians, 
423; supremacy of Thebes in, a Question, 
537; becomes a national state (?), 584. 
See Thebes 
Unites, 32r 

Boglmz-Keui ('-1’tcria), 30 
Bosporus (Bosphorus), hills at, 333 
Bosporus, Cimmerian, 364 
Brahmans, 7H5, 797 
Branrhhhtc, (he, 234, 780 
Brasidus, 3.86, 413, 423, 427, 431 sqq., 433 
435 «/• 

Brauron, t84 

Brea, 350 

BreuLcsion, 97 

Brollian League, 666-7, 802 

ISrinreus, 102 

Bribery, 704-5 

Bronze age, ro, u, 23 

Bruiuhiftium, 07 

Bucephahi, 792 

Buelmra, 776, 778 

Jiuli, in early Greek history, 46. Sec under 
Athens (Council of Areopagus); and Gc- 
rttsiti 

Burial, prehistoric, 44, 46 
BybluH, 750, 753 „ . 

Byzantium, 83, 227, 233; Persians expelled 
from, 309; Cimon expels Pausanias, 310; 
revolt Srom Athens, 366-7, 483, 535; 
in Second Athenian League, 530; revolt, 
677, 679; besieged by Philip, 707 

C. 


Cabala, 648 
Clihul, 783 
Cndcsh, battle of, 39 
Cadmeaus, 31, 32 
Cadmus, 34, 69, 74, 73, 76 
Cudusia, 768 

Cnlauria, league of, 152, 169, 333, 818 
Calendar, civil and oflicial, at Athens, 204 

Cabins, ^f>ro$iia>m-law of Cimon, so-called 
Peace of (448 B.C.), 34s, 

Callias, 'Peace of (371 B.c.), 557-0 
Collibius, 494, 499 
Cftliicrates, architect, 35s 
CaUicraUdaa, 485 
Callimachus, polomarch, 230 sqq. 

Callinus, 105 
Calltpolis, 97 


Callippus, tyrant, 659 
Calllsthenes, 781-2 

Callistratus, 459, 555 , 556, 337, 374, 669 
Calyce, 74 
Calydon, 49 

Camurina, 94, 286, 287, 433, 623 
Cambyses, 220-1, 222-3 
Camicus, 89 
Camirus, 70 

Campanians, 629, 630, 650, 636, 657 
Candahar, 774 
Candaulcs, 103 
Cannonus, psepliisma of, 486 
Cappadocia, 39, 743 
Caramania, 767 
Carchcmish, battle of, 210 
Cardia, 83, 399, 601, 669, 706 sq. 

Carduchia, 310 

Caria, 39, 41, 61, 63, 70, 232; joins Athenian 
alliance, 333 , 331; in 4th cent. B.C., 675-6; 
league of, 676; under Hccatomnus and 
Mausolus, 676-80; reduced by Alexander, 
741-2 

Carnean feast, 123 

Carthage, expansion of, 283-6; menaces 
Greek Sicily, 286; expedition against Sicily 
under Hamilcar, 288 sqq.; exports of, 361, 
invasion of Sicily under Hannibal, 613 sqqr, 
expedition against Acragas, 619 sqqr, treaty 
with Dionysius, 626; wars with Dionysius, 
63a sqqr, supports Hikctas, 660; Sicilian 
expedition of (339 b.c.), 663, 803 
Carystus, 236, 271, 323, 692 
Casmenae, 94 
Caspian Gates, 769 
Caspian Sea, 794, 803 
Cassopia, 705 

Catalogue of the Ships, Homeric, 17, 30, 151 
Catone, 92,138, 45 *, 453 ,630; battle of, 638, 
639, 662, 66s 
Cathacans. 792 
Caucasus (Iimdu-Kush), 774 
Caulonia, 96, 645 
Caunus, 318 
Cayster Plain, 303 
Cebrcn, 3x7 
Cecropes, 30, 156 
Cecrops, 50 

Cecryplialea, battle of, 337 
Celaenae, 303, 742 
Celtic mercenaries, 391 
Celts, 728 
Cenchrea, 330 
Conturipa, or, 641 
Ceos, 144, 001 

CepliaUenia, »7S, 386, 326, 333 
Cepholoedion, 89, 64* 

Cephalus, 135 
Ceramon Agora, 503 
Cerasus, 312 
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Ccrdylion, 435-36 
CerinUius, 144 

Cersobleptes, 669-70, 674, 688, 603, 605, 
70s 

OtriiKins, (174 

Clmbrios, 534 i SS.i. 55 S. 57 - 1 . 6or, 611, 677 
CJuicroiicd, 52, 345, 434, 552; battle of, 71-1 

m- 

Clmlcedon, 83, 227, 483, 513, 535 
dmlddice, 8 , 5 . 37 h , 4 = 7 , -l ioj League of, 543, 
545, <>ocjj reduced by Philip, f«j 1 
Cliaicis (011 Corinthian (Julf), 34a 
Chains, colonics of, 85, gt-a; trade of, 05, 
103, < 43 i defeated by Athens, 206; Athe¬ 
nian clerurhs at, 207; 340, 692, 705; centre 
of federation, 707, 710, 720 
Cl wren, Athenian general, 669, 677, 678, 6717, 
685, (igi, 707, 715, 716 
Chares of Tclehhissu, 434 
Clmridemus, 600, 669, (1H8, 693, 733 
Charon, 546 
Churoudns, 138 
Ohorsimosus or I teraclea, 85 
Chcrsoiiesus, Tiuiric, 85, 364 
Chcrsonesus, Thracian, 8s, 188, 234, 33 *! 
clerudiicH in, 350, 536, 670J revival of 
Athenian power over, 6oi, (169*70; threat¬ 
ened by Philip and saved, 688,689; threat¬ 
ened again, 706, 707 
Chilean, 375 
Chiton, 194,306 
Chionides, 36H 

Chios, 39, 6o, fix; slave mart, rrrj in Ionic 
revolt, 333; as member of Athenian Con* 
. federaey, 334; revolts, 471, 473; praised 
by Thucydides, 471; conspiracy of straw- 
bearers, 486; Dciphinlon, fort of, 483; in 
second Athenian League, 350, 60r; revolt, 
677, 670, 707, 7 * 9 , 74 * 

Chilrnl, 786 
Clwregia , 336 

Chrysopoiis, 4H3 
Cilicia, 303, 743 
Cimmerians, 83, 104-s, an 
Cimon ( 3 to, 33 1 sqq.; diameter, 348; irJal of, 
jfi.j in Messenia, 329; ostracised, 330; at 
Tnwtfjra, 340; recalled, 341; in Cyiirus, 
343; death, ib. 

Cimon the elder (Koalentos), 3*8 
Cimon. engraver, 468 
Cimudluin, iaj 
Civrlw; sen Crisa 

Cition, 63; Assyrian stdc at, 308; besieged 
liy Cimon, 343 

City, the, origins of, 48; conscquoncus of city 
life, 66-7 
Claus, 43 

Clasomonae, 60, 85, tog, 333 
Clewutor, general of Alexander, 76a 
Clear elms, 501 sag. 


Clearidas, 436 
Olcippidcs, 30(1 

deist hones, lawgiver, 108, rg<», 200-4 
Cleisl hones of Sicyon, 148-31 
Cleohiihis of Lindus, 30(1 
deoerit-Hs, 495 

Cieomiwotus, brother of Leonidas, 199, 263, 
•270 

CleombTOttiB, Icing, 547, 348, 352, 377 ■«/(?• 
Cleoinenos, king, 19(1*200, 203.(1, 231, 345-47 
Cloomenes of Naucrulis, 750 
Cleon, 398, 410 tr; limtnre of, 411-12; at, 
I’ylos, 418 sqq.; against pence, 431; decree 
against Scione, 433; 'I'huoydidos oti, 418, 
435 ! i» Tlirace, 43s .1717.; death, 436; 
prudence of his policy, 438 
Clconao, 36, 151 

Cleopatra, wife of Philip of Mneedon, 720, 
7*6 

('leophon, 482, 486, 489 

Cleruehies, 183, 349-50, 445 

dims, 728-9,73d, 780 

Cnemus, general, 490 

Cnidus, 283, 472; battle of, 334, 338, 676 

Cnossus, y, 12 stjq., 20, 37, 130 

C'ocola, 799 

Codrus, 74, i(io-r 

(.'nanus, 790, 793 

Coinage, ro(» -7; Solon’s reform at Athens, 
173; of Croesus, its; Persian, 223; alli¬ 
ance coinages, 538-9; Phoenicians in Sicily, 
618 

Colchis, 7s 

Colonisation, 57 sqq. ; chap. ii. scots. 1-3; cp. 

, I'M 

Cotomw, 476 
Colophon, (1 0,1 04, 483 
Coiossae, 303 

Comedy, 367-8? in 4th cent., 560 
Communism, 285, 3(17, 371 
Companions, of Homeric, kings, 47 
Comm, 485, 487-8, 518, 324, 327, 330-1, 534 , 
535 , 

Coliseum, 666 

Copals, I,,, prehistoric civilisation at, 33 _ 
Coreyrn, 92; early sea-fight, 103; relations 
with Corinth, 143; under lYriiuidcr, 1,165 
war with Corinth, (435 ».<•.), 374 stjty, alli¬ 
ance with Athens, 3/s; civil war ami mas¬ 
sacres at, 40a .tgg.; in Second Athenian 
League, 350, 533; attacked by Spartans, 
. 554 ;*Wy 57 . 7 , 70S , , 

Corinth, Dorian conquest of, 54; oligarchy 
at, 08 ; genealogy of, 75; colonies of, pa; 
early sea-fight., 103; rule of Cypsellds at, 
141 tf/.; In Peloponnesian League, 193; 
hostility to Polycrotes, asr; Corinthians 
at Sttlumls, 3 ft; war with Athens, 337 sqq.; 
quarrel with Ooreyra (435 **), and war, 
374 497,; alliance with Athena against 
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Sparta, Safi; battle of, ib.\ Corinthian war, 
Ho sqq.) union with Argos, 331; dissolved, 
538; Athenian plot to seize, 595; makes 
pence with Thebes, 395; joins Athens 
against Mnredon, 715 

Corint.h, Confederacy of, under the Mace- 
doniaiw, 718-19, 725-6, 732, 734 
Loroneu, sa; battle at (447 n.c.), 345; battle 
of (394 «•<:.), 539, 578, 684 
Cornel ms, architect, 356 
Corsica, 286 
Cos, ty, 473, 676, 679 
Cossaeans, Boa 
Cotys, SSS, *oj 

Council (bulfi), early institution, 46, .67 
Cranium, 31, sort, 817 

Cnitcrus, 754, 7O3, 76G, 788, 793, 795, 797, 
799, 802, 8x7 
Crnthis, 1C, 647 
Crivtinua, 3S7, 3G3, 368 
Cremaste, 536 
Cremation, 44 
Crcnidcs, 1573, 674 

Crete, early civilisation of, 6-9, and 11 sqq.) 
naval power of, r6; influence on Greek 
mainland, 33-4; Achaeons in, 37; Parians 
in, 53 i constitutions and institutions of, 
„ 1 29-33, 749 
CajelhettB, 74 
Creuato, S53, 578, 58* 

Crtmea, name, 104 
CrimisuB, R., battle of, 863 
Crnta, J49, 150, 71* 

Critliote, 599 
CritlttS, 490-95 
Croesus, ars-xG 
Crommyon, 333 
Cronmon. 603 

Cron ion (in Sicily), battle of, 648 
Croton, 96, a»5,303-3,538,845,847, 648 
CrypMa, 124 
Ctcslaa, 508, 518 
Ctesiphon, 809 
Cumae; set Cyme 
Cunaxa, battle of, 506-7 
Curion, 63 
Cyaims, 14, 30,43 
Cynxnres, 309-10 
Cyclades, 9; dialect of, 60, 336 
Cyclopean masonry, 17, 36 
Cydonions, X30 
Cyllene, 526 
Cylon of Athons, 170-1 
Cylon of Croton, 303 
Cyme (Aeolic), 57, S 9 , J °°> 47 1 , 

battle of, 393 


Cymo (AeoJtcb 57, 59, 100, < 
Cymo fEuboean), 59, 87 
Cyme (Italian: Cumae), 88; 
Cynegirua, 341, 343 
Cynoacephalae, battle of, oox 
Qynosscma, battle of, 480 


Cyparissia, 590 

Cyprus: tombs of Enkomi, 14, 64; early 
civilisation of, 64-5; Greek and Phoenician 
colonisation of, 65; syllabary, 65; submits 
to Assyria, ao8; revolt against Darius, 233; 
expedition of Pnusanias to, 309; Cimon in, 
343; Phoenician predominance in, 345,535, 
537; unaer Evagoras, 541-2; fleet joins 
Alexander, 753 

Cypselus, 141 sqq.) chest of, 145 

Cyrene, 109-10, 294, 342, 6xx, 759 

Cyrupolis, 777 

Cyrus the Great, 213-15, 2x7-20; tomb of s 
767, 800 

Cyrus, son of Darius II., in Asia Minor, 483; 
leaves Lysander in charge, 487; expedition 
against his brother, 501 sqq.) death, 507 

Cythera, 70, 113, 137, 421, 437 , 44 ° 

Cytmion, 712 

Cyzicus, 85; coins of, 106; battle of, 481, 538, 
737 


Damareta, 288; Damarctean coins, 292; new 
issue of, 468 
Damascus, 748 
Damasias, arclxon, x8o 
Damon, musician, 333 
Danai, 38, 75 
Danaus, 38, 75 
Daphnae, in Egypt, xoy 
Daphpaeus, flax 1 

Doric, 505 

Darius the Great, son of Hystaspes, 223, 225; 
organisation pf Asia Minor, 332; Thracian 
expedition, 226 sqq.) Iordan revolt against, 
228 jog.; second Thracian expedition, 235; 
expedition against Greece, 235 sqq.) death, 
352; on a Greek vase, 243, 785 
Darius H,, 483,487, 50X 
Darius III., Codomannus, 729, 735, 744 sqq.) 
letter to Alexander, 747; second embassy 
to Alexander, 753, 760 sqq., 768-70 
Pascon, 6391-40 
Dascyiion, 103, 223 
Dataphernes, 776 
Datis, 236, 24X 
Dccarchics, 499 
Decelea, 460, 469 

Defenneh, 107 __ 

Deification, of Lysander, 500; of Dionysius 
652; of Alexander, 759, 8x4 
Deioces, 209 

Delium, 424-26 „ , , 

Delos, festival, 189, 936, 283; Confederacy 
of, 313 sgq., 324, 325; purification of, 4=91 
rccoveredby Athens, S 3 P insurrection, 553. 
Delphi, 53, 8x; Corinthian treasury, '145; 
site, 149; war with Crisa, 149 ««»** 
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150; influence, 152; 6lli century temple, 
t<)7; Siphnian treasury, 1 y7; Athenian 
stoa, 207; gifts of Croesus to, 212; policy, 
2 13, 216; Athenian treasury, 242; story of 
Persian visit to, 264; tripod commemorat¬ 
ing Plataca, 283; (lelon's tripod, 204; 
seized l>y I’lmcis, ,445; Cnidian lesche at, 
3SS; Spartan influence at, 432; provision 
concerning, in Peace of Nicies, 437; oracle 
oil Socrates, 364; alarm at, in 370 ii.c., 581; 
statues dedicated by Arcadians, sot; Con¬ 
gress tit (368 jw.), 592; seized by Phocians, 
681; under Phocians, 681-87; new temple 
of Apollo, (187; Ntwpoioi , tb.\ festival of 
(3.(6 n.o,), 699; “shadow at,” 699; Athe¬ 
nian dedication after I’lataea, '/11 
I lelphhiion, in Cliios, 485 
Dcmades, 718, 733, 808, 800, 810, 815, 816, 
817 

1 lemaratus, king, 20s, 246, 266 
Demeter at Kleusis, 165, 298 
Dmiurgi (Attic), 206,168 
Doninccdes, 225 
Democritus, 369 
Drum, dome, 45; Attic, 202 
1 icinostlicucs, general, liis campaigns in 
Western (ireece and Achilla, 405 tqq.\ at 
Pylon, 412 sqq. i at Mcgara, 422; in liocotia, 
423; in Sicily, 460 sqq. 

Demosthenes, orator: Synmarks, 678; Rhu- 
tliitus, 679; A! Cfialopolitiws, (185; Arisfn- 
erates, 688; birth and training, (190; First 
Philippic, 690J Olynthiucs, 692} in¬ 
sulted by Meiduis, 693; works for peace, 
(193; first embassy to Philip, 694; second- 
embassy, 696; pro-Theban policy, 697, 710- 
11; attitude to the Phoriaii question, 697, 
(198; excites distrust of Philip, 098, 000; 
On the Peace, 699; influence, (197, 702; im¬ 
peaches Aeschines, 702; Fremiti Philippic, 
703; on second impeachment of Aeschines, 
mid I)o falsa /cgaiioite, 704; lour in the 
Ptdoponnesc, 702; On llie Chersonese, 709; 
Third Philippic, ■ill ,; at Byzantium, ft.; 
naval reform of, 708; on the Thouric Vutul, 
/ft,! agitation against Macedonia, 709! en¬ 
voy to Thebes, 713-14; at Clmcronea, 
716, 7x8; as an orator and as a states¬ 
man, 721-2; receives money from Persia, 
730; agitates against Alexander, /ft. j who 
demands Ills surrender, 733i prudent coun¬ 
sels in 333 u.t\, 748, 8o8; On tins Crown, 
809; involved in the Ifatpalua scandal, 8x4- 
xs; death, 8r8 
Dercyllidas, 516-19 
Dcrdasj 544 
Deucalion, 38, 7a 
Uexilcoa, 598 
DexlppuB, 6x9, C22 
Dialects, 6, $2, 60 


emosthenes, orator: Symmrks, 678; Kho- 
ilittns, 679; Megalopolilms, (185; Arista- 
crates, 688; birth and training, (190; First 


Dicacnrchin, 87 
Dicaeus, 266 
I.licle, Mt., 9 

Didyma, temple of, 232, 234 
Dienekes, 2(14 
Diitrephes, 470 
Dimini. 33 
Dinarehus, 815 
Diobcliti, 4K2 

Diodes, lawgiver, 6x5, 663 
Diodes, jHilitieian, (05, 616, fitR 
Diogenes, 720 

Dion, character and aims, (152-55; exile, 654; 
return, (155; at Syracuse and 1 .emit ini, 656- 
7; rescues Syracuse, 657; tyranny and 
death, (158 _ 

Dionysim: artists, H02 

Dionysius I., of Syracuse, 536, 537; his depu¬ 
tation at Olympia, 544; sends troops to 
C’orcyp, 554, 556; to Peloponnesus, 51)2, 
593; rise, of, <123-4; constitutional position 
of, 623; operations against and treaty with 
Carthage, 624-0; policy and statecraft, 
627; fortifications of Syracuse, 628, 631-2; 
revolt, against, (128 •<>; extension of power in 
Sicily, 62931; military innovations, 1132; 
1st Punic war, 632 .«///.[ ami Punic war, 
641 3rd and 41 h Punic wars, 6,18-50; 
success against Sleds, 641,; siege of Tauro- 
lucnium, /ft.; league with Kieels, (>42; rela¬ 
tions with Messmiu and Khcgium, 643, 
644; conquests in Italy, 644.17.; Hsdriatio 
Schemes, 646; description <>f his empire, 
647; finances, <147-8; literary work, oso; 
death, /ft.; estimate of )\is importance, 
650 x 

Dionysus SI., of Syracuse, 603; his first ty¬ 
ranny, 652-7; second tyranny, 659-62; at 
Corinth, 6(12 

Dionysus, 192, 297; Zugrcua, 300, 336, 78(1 

Diopeit ties, 706 

I lioscurias, 85 

Dipaca, battle of, 31a 

Dipyluu vases, 106 

Dithyramb, 143 

Dodomi, 49 , 81 

Dotonci, 188 

1 lords, 3»t 

Dorians, their conquest, 53 sqq,; settlements 
in Asia Minor, 53 sqq.; 63 sty, tiK sq.; their 
trihes, 54; genealogy of, 72 sty, antagonism 
to “tmiians,” 397 
Dorlcus, 199, 280 
Doris fin Asia Minor), 6a sq. 

Doris (in North Urccce), 53, 56, 340 
Doriseus, 356, 3»r 
Dorns, 72 

Dracon, 179-3; imaginary constitution of, 474 
Dracontides, 590 
Drangiana, 773 
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Drapsara, 774 
Dirpaiimi, 650 
Jhyopcs, s.f 

I iryosrcphaluc (Oak’s Heads), 277 
Duivtiuh, 290 
')yrta, 787 


E. 


.arthquakes, 329 
Kdialana, 70X, 778, 802 
Ellipses, of sun, 048 b.«\, na| 585 n.c., 210, 
4Ho n.<’., 270; 394 u.c., 529; of moon, 413 
».<.•„ 462; 331 B.C., "Oo 
Education, 3(18 sqq. 

Ketitmea, 317, 479 

Egypt, chronology of dynasties of, xx, 12; 
etuly intercourse with Aegean, ir, 14, 16, 
33; influence on Aegean art, 13,16, 31, 33; 
invasions of, by islanders and peoples of 
north, 38; under Assyria, 107; thrown open 
to Creek trade, ro.X, 111; under Am asis, 
220; Persian conquest of, 220, 252; Athe¬ 
nian expedition to, 338-9, 341-2; revolt 
against Arlaxerxes If., Oio-it: under 
OclutS, 73SJ conquered by Alexander, 757 ' 
60 

jCion, 32 r, 364, 429 
Kisphmt at Athens, 550 
IClaeus, 737 

Klatea, 712, 713 

Electron coins, ro6 .... 

Ideusia, 3r, ids, 206, a 99-3°C 3 ? 6 l Athwiioir 
decree for worship at, 446; independent, 


495-07 . . 

fills, 48, 50, 133; synoeotsm of, 312; after 
Peace of Nicias, 44® sqq .; conquered by 
Agis, 526; dominion in Triphylia, 593 , 603 5 
war with Arcadia, <103 sqq,, 808 
Klleporus, R., battle of, 645 
lilptnice, 32R, 343 
Etymiaus, 89, 94 
Kmbatn, battle of, 677 
Empedocles, 295, 3 d® 

Enneapylol, 255 
Kntella, 029,650 

Epaminondas, 540*75 character and influ¬ 
ence, .«»; at l.euctrn, 578, S« 3 J invades 
Laconia, s88 so.; founds Mcsscnc, 589; ms 
second and third invasions of Peloponne¬ 
sus, 591, 593; in Thessaly, 59,8; ns an ad¬ 
miral, boo; fourth invasion of Peloponne¬ 
sus, 605 sqq.', death, 608; work, 609 
Kparltoi, 586, <105 
Epeans Qhirnat), 50 
Eplieboi, at Athens, 812-13 
Ephesus, do; Cimmerians at, 105; tyranny 
in, 140; temple of Artemis, 212, 300, 484, 
5x4; alliance coins of, 538; under Alex¬ 
ander, 739 


Ephetae, at Athens, 172 
Ephialtes, 329, 330 
Ephors, 117-18, 124, 131 
Ephyre, 54, 74 
Epialtes, 262 
Epic Cycle, 62, no 
Epidamnus, 143; factions in, 374-5 
Epidaurus war with Corinth, 146, 170; at 
war with Athens, 337-8; Athenian expedi¬ 
tion against, 390; Argives and Athenians 
against, 442 
Epimenides, 171, 298 

Epirus, illyricizcd, 49; relations of Philip of 
Macedon to, 705 
Epitadas, 413 
Epyaxa, 503 

Eratosthenes, chronology of, 76-7 
Ercchtheid tribe, inscription, of, 339 
Erechtheus, 136 
Ercsus, 396 

Eretria, 32, 86. 143, 186, 188, 232; burning 
of, 236; battle of (411 B.C.), 480, 6gz, jos. 


707 

Ergocles, 335 
Endanus, river, 133 
Erythrae fBocotiii), 277 
Erythrae (Ionia), 6o, 7 °, 324, 397 
Eryx, 89, 632, 636, 648 
Eteo-Carpathians, 130 
Etcocreles, 130, op. 7 
Eteonicus, 486 

Etruscans, league with Carthage, 283-6, 293 
commerce with Athens, 361 
Euboea, 52; dialect of, 60; Euboic silver 
standard, 106; war in, 143; revolts from 
Athens, 346-7, 348; revolts (411 b.c.), 480; 
in second Athenian League, 350; revolts, 
692; independent, 692, 696;_ Macedonian 
intrigues m, 703; oligarchies, ib,‘, federation 
of, 707 

Euboea, Sicilian, 288 

Eubulus, 374, 683, 689, 690, 6 93, 693, 097, 
698, 702, 704, 708 
Euclcs, 429 
Eudomidas, 343 
Eugammon, no 
Eumencs, of Cardia, 785 
Eupalinus, 221 

Eiipairidae, class of, in Attica, 100 
Eupatridac, family, 166 
Euphron, 394 

Euphromus, vase-painter, 142,193 
Eupolia, 410 ... ,. 

Euripides, poet, 371; spirit of, 372; h» 8 * elrt 
influence, 560-1, 367; m Macedonia, 071; 
official ed. of his works, Six 
Euripides, politician, 334 
Europe, 34 , 69, 75 ,, , a 

Eurybiadas, 238, s 6 x, a66, 268 
Eurydice, 597 
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Fury lor hus, 407 

Kuiynu-dnn, (Mineral, 403, 404, 413, 460 sqq 
F.uiymedou, river, buttle of, 322 
Fair jrpout ids, 73, tt.t, ity 
Kuxiiw, name, 82 
F.vucnctus, 408 

Fvugorus, 488, Si8, 534, 536, 34*-2 
Hxckias, 192 

K. 

Family organisation, 44; property, 46 
Fergana, 777 

G. 

(intlllLCil, 234 
(hides, t)t 
Giiesylim, 058 
Ganwri, 287 

Gauguint-la, battled, 7O1 sqq, 

Gauls, in service of Dionysius, 651 

< rasa, siege of, 736-7 

tJeiiroHiii, 773, 708-0 

(tala, 94, 287, 4S«, 624-5, 663 

4 talon, 286, 287-93 

Genealogies, conRtruction of, 71 

Gam, gats, 45 

Gc.orsj, Attic, i()(i, 168 

Gcrgis, 317 

(lerustu, Spartan, 11O 

Gliumi, 774 

Ola, 3a 

Glaustic, 79a 

(ilywra, 800 

Gmigyius, 458 

Gorclon, 742-3 

Onrgtas, 371, 483 

Gorgo, S3* 

Gorgnpus, S34 
Gnrlyn, 130; code of, 138 
Gr&butt, -674 

Grattans (of Onnius), 87-8 
Graiamar, founded, 370 
Grnnluus, battle of the, 738-9 
Grapht Ptimtowiu, 249, 445, 490, fiij 
Greece, geographical features of, 1 sqq A d 
male and products of, 4; Great, 98 
Grevk, origin of name, 88 
Ournli, 33 
Gyeea, 104-3, 139 
(rylippus, 454, 438 m- 
Gynmias, sit 
Gythelon, 38y, 39a 

If. 

Iladtanum, 661 
Hadria, 646 
Hannon, 436, 474 


Ilahartua, 527 

. Halicarnassus, 63, 472, 676, 68o, 741-2 
Halieis, buttle of, 337 
llulus (llaionuesus), 693, 703 
Halycus, R., 630 
llamilrar, shophet, 289-91 
Hannibal, (115 sqq., 621 
TIarinodius, 19(1, 198 
Ilumiosls, X13, 499 
Harpagus, 218 
Hnrpalus, 7(18, 800, 814 
Hecataous, 72, 76, 224, ass, 23a, 233 
] Leeatomniis, (>76 
iLegrxis trains (Thessnlus), 383 
Ueklemaroi, ititi, 173, r7^, 187 
Hrkpolfis, 034 

ildiaca, 17a, 170;pay of helkutac, 334; work¬ 
ing «f. 33,4 
JJrllus, l he name, 98 
IfrJIen, 72 

Hellenes (Homeric), 38 

Hellenes <- Greeks, 72: origin of this use, 98 

JicllcHotamutr, 314 

IIrJlr»|v«ut, the, 254 

licit iris, 045 

Ifriomn, bailie i>£ .the, 280 

Helots, i2o, i24, 3io; great revolt of, 329 

lfennn, o.jo, 641 

Hepluieslion, 737, 780,792,704, 799,803, B05 
Heplmeslus, culL of, in Altica, 157, 333 
Heraetcn ((’.Uerwitiesim), 84 
Horaclea Minon, (150, 03d 
HrrnrliJi (1'on tic), 83, jxa 
JIeroclea (in Tracliiii), ,505,4*7, 328 
Heracles, 70, 73; id Athens, ins; faille of the 
choice of, 370; on coins, 538 
Hcradidae, Jtelura of, 73 *<!■ 

Hmelidia-of Syracuse, 64O0 
Heraclitus, jjlulosoplier, 303 
Hertien, ,59a 
I lemson-TelrhoB, 688 
Hcraevuu (Argnlic), 30 
Herliessus, />j 8 
Herliita, 630, (147 
I tarmac, mutilation of, 433 
Ifermiotte, 53, 170 

1- Kmnoeratra, 449. 4SSi 4SS. 461, 464, 4<>7i 
Ct3[ (>18-19 
Ifmmppun, 391 
Wermoiatw, 78* 

Herodotus, 338, *33, 232, 333-6, 372, *841 
300 

Iteshid, too-1 
IJesiotlm school, 72-101 
Hexameter, invention of, 44 
Ifiero, 292 sqq, 
iflketiui, OO0-3, 66s 
litawra, 92, 388 W-t 6<7-*8» 619 
Himilco, Oai-s, 626, 633-40 
Hipparchus, tyrant, 183, ios-6 
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Hipparchus, son of Chnrmus, 249 
Hippariiuet, A53, 659 
Ilippps, or Knights, Altic, t68 
Uippi.is, I’isislratid, 185, 195-8, 439, 236, 
-> 3 '/. J-H 

llippias of Ella, 370 

Hippo, city, <ji 

IlipimcleiileM, 149 

Ilippoi hm of Lumpsacus, 22G 

Ilippnouiles, Athenian general, 42a, 424 

lfippni mils, lyinnl of Gcla, 286 

1 tipjiiiihimus, 360, 463 

Uipptm, tyiant, 605 

I fipponimi, 645, 666 

His*,aililt; sco Troy 

Histinca, 52, 446 

Hint Menus, 51-2 

1 IwliaeoiiH, gi 

Hisliiieus, 226, 220, 231, 233 
IlittileM, enipire of, jy, 56 
Ilomer: rein (ion of civilisation in Homeric 
poemH to “Myceuaenn,” 43 sm.\ the origin 
of the tlitid, Ot-a; political and social insti¬ 
tutions dcacilbed hy, 44 sqq .; writing men¬ 
tioned in, 44! interpolations in, 183, 100; 
I’Histrutenn etl. of, 190 
Homicide, 137 
Iloplctrs, rfia 

Ifoplltes, introduction of, 122; 

Tlydarnofl, 2(13 

llydiwpes (Thulum), R., 785, 787-8 
Uydruotls (Raveo), R., 792 
Hydros (Otranto), 97 
Hykkara, 89 
Ifyllua, 73 

llypasptslae, 67$, 7 36 
Jlyperbolus, 441, 44 S, 448, 478 
ilypcrtsidisi, 703, 749,8x5, 817, 818 
llypbosls (Iittaa), K., 793 
Tlyslai:, hattle of, 137, 31 a 
/lysine (ln Cithacron), ao( 5 , 478 

1 , 


IncchuB, 299 
lalynus, 3a, 33 
Lipygians, 647 
lasus, 538 

lavoncs; see Iordans 
Iberian mercenaries, 640 
Iconlum, 503 
Ictinus, 352, 356, 3 S 8 
Ida, in Crete, IS 
Idttliou, 65 
Idomene, 407 
Tdrleus, 741 
Jlion, flics; see Troy 
Illyrians, 40 -S°i 7*8-9 
Imbros, aao, *34, aaO, 531 
fmiiwrtafs (Persian). a64 


Inachus, 74 

Inaros, 338-9, 342 

India, in time of Alexander, 785 sqq. 

Indus, 7S5, 797 

Interest, late of, jyr 

1 °, 75 

lolcus, 4r, 74 

Ion, 72 

Ionia, 59 sqq,, 70; dodecapolis of, 60; satrapy 
of, 223 

Ionians, sg sqq., 70; genealogy of, 72; influ¬ 
ence of, on. Attica, 167; Persian conquest 
of, 217-18; satrapy of, 223; revolt of, 228 
sqq .; organised by Artaphernes ( 235; an¬ 
tagonism of "Ionians” and "Dorians,” 327, 


lophon, son of Pisistratus, 185 
Iphicratcs, 532-3,_ 536; in Thrace, 555; at 
Corcyra, 556; in Egypt, ib mercenary, 
574; adopted by Amyntas, 597; interven¬ 
tion in Macedonia. 599; superseded by 
Tlrnothcus, 600,' aids Thracians againbt 
Athens, 601; at Embata, 677; trial of, ib. 
Iphicratcs, son of the general, 478 
lpliitus, quoit of, 129 
Irenes, and melHmtts., 125 
Iranians, 209 

Iron, anil Iron age, 29, 33, 4g, 62 
Jsaeus, 690 
Isagoras, 200 
Ismenias, 528, 544 

Isocrates, Pailegyiic, 541; on Evagoras, 54a; 
Plataeicus, 557, 560; head of a school, 568; 
pamphleteer, 569; cosmopolitanism, ib.’, 
on Athens,; jt nopagUicus, 569; Archiia- 
mus. 595; Peace, 678; views on the history 
of lus time, 700-1; Letter to Philip, 700 
Xasa, 646, 647 

Issus, 505; battle of, 744 sqq. 

Isthmus of Corinth, geographical importance 
of, 2-3. 36; Isthmian games, 151, 53a; 
Syncdrion of Probulei, 257; sanctuary, 
271, «8 

Istono, Ml., 404 
Istrus, 85 

Isyllus of Epfdavttus, 718 
Itallot league, 644, 647 
Italy, original extension of name, 05; Greek 
colonisation of, 95 sqq.’, plan of Dionysius 
to make the toe an island, 648. See Magna 
Graccia 

Ithome, 120, 329-30 
lulls, fiot 


J. 


Jade, white, xo 
JalaTpux', 788 

Jason of Pherae, 550, 557,570, 580'S 
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Jaxartca, R., 776 
Jerusalem, 310 

Jews, relations to Alexander 1 lie Great., 756, 
760 

Judaea, submits to Alexander, 750 
1 C. 


Kale Aide, 29(1 
Kurdtikcs, 7.1s 
Keflin, 13, t(i 
'‘King's .Peace,” the, 537 
Kosnwl, 13 t 


Labyrinth, Cnossinn, 13 
I,aches, 433, 443, 448 
Laconia, at), 34; rev Sparta 
Glide, battle of, 233, 740 
Gagina, 67(1 
Gnmnohus, 451, 458 

Lamia, siege of, 8t(i (so-ealled Gamine war) 
Giuu|)on, exegotc, 363 


GampHticits, «s, t8q, ,jdo, 47ft, 487, 538, 737, 
738 

Gaud system in Greece, early, 80, 99 

Gaos, 05 

GnpnCmis, (is 

Gnpltlm, 73 

Garisa (Argos), 36 

Garisa (Thessaly), 31, sod 

Gaxiou, 003 

Isisus, tg(> 

Giutriot 1, 187, 251, 408, 4(10, 811 
Gnw, rudimentary, in lltmterie. age, 47-8; 
growth of, (ip; lawgivers ami written law, 
X37, 17X, 179 

Law-courts at Alliens, 17a, 17(1; pay of 
judges, 333; defects of, 335 
Gcbadea, 33 
Gehedus, do 
Geelmemt, 330, 533-3 
Gelpsydrhm, 197 
Gehuitine war, r43 
Gelegcs, 39, 40, do, <13 

Lemnos, under Persia, 338; seined by Mil- 
1 lades, 334 , =>3", 354, 53* 

Gnrni of Sulamis, 40a 
Geonidas, 199, 358, 359 regp, 

Geomiatus, 79s, 817 
Geontindas, 344, 346 

Geontini, 93, 394J treaty wilh Athens, 383, 
447, 449, 451, 033; dependence. on .Syra¬ 
cuse, (>3d, 630-1; Dion at, <137; under tli- 
kelns, 6(13,665 
Leosthencs, 816-7 

Gcotychidas, 34(1, 347, 973, 384, 311 
Gepreon, 440, 443 

Lcptincs of Syracuse, 63d, 638, 639, 644 
Lcros, 233 


Lesbos, Achaean conquest of, 57, 233; in the 
Athenian Confederacy, 334; synoeeism, 
393-6; cleruehies in, 400; revolts, 470; and 
is recovered, 472; Peloponnesian blockade, 
483; Athens regains, 533 
Janiens, 32, 143, 144, 401, 405 (1 
Geuce, island, 85 
Lcuctra, battle of, 378-81 
.Lidias, 475 

Gilyliaeilm, 283, (137, 050 
Gipara, 285 

Liturgies at Athens, 333 0 
Gocrians (Kpictiemidian), 53, (183, 68(1 
Gc minus (Kpizcphyiian), 9(1, 138, 044, 64G, 
('39 

Goerians (Opimtiun), 33, 342, s?8, 5M8, (>8o 
•wgf- 

Gocrmns (Ozolian), 5.5, 40(1, 388, o8r, (183. 

■SVr Ainphissa 
Gocris, 53 
l.ogograpliers, 71! 

Got, use of, iu appointments, 178, 334. 

I. urnniiius, the, (>44, (1(1(9 (1(17 
Guristnu, 802 

Gyciionia, 503 

Gy clans, 9; invade Kgypt, 40; under Hillitcs, 
39; trade of, 41; bar Greek expansion, (13, 
80; join Athenian alliance, 32.’; under 
I'ariiui tyrants, <>•/<> 

Gycomedcs, 5H4, 593, 594 
Gyeopliroti, son of I'eriander, 140 
Gympluxm of Plterac, <184, (185 

J. ycophrou, sopliisl, mi ala very, 507 
Gyc.urgux, Athenian, leader of the Plain, 181. 
Gyeurglis (Spartan lawgiver), t»u 

.1 .yeurgus, orator, 730, 733, 899, Hjcwt, 813 
Lydia, early history of, 103 .vyy.; coinage ot, 
105; war with Media, mu; under Croesus, 
sir ,vyy,; submits to Alexander, 739 
T.ygditmw, 186,221 
Gyneestimm, 670 
Gyppeius, (174. 

Gyre, tit Crete, 43; Terpiuider's, 123 
Lysimder, navareh, 484; aeeretary of nil- 
van'll, 48(9 inllueuee with Cyrus, tVt.; vie- 
lory, 48H; bloekndes Piraeus mid reduces 
Alliens, 488 9; institutes Thirty, 490; nt 
Kleusis, 496; establishes Spartan empire, 
499; recalled, 500; worshipped, ib .; revoltt- 
tiimary schemes of, 319; supporLs Ages!* 
laus, 519; at the Hellespont, 521; death, 
r S 3 ? 

Lysias, 492, 54s 
Gysieles, general, 713 
Gyllua, *30 


M. 

Macedonia, 47; survival of royalty in, 63; 
Persian coiiqueBt of, aa8; hostile to Athens, 
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320; u-lalinin with Alliens in killer part of 
■,'th coni., ,|27; appeals to Sparta, 427-8; 
in 4th tent., 1542 3, soft sqq.; political state 
of, (170-1; mule i Archclaus, 671; under 
Philip, (172 njrj.) feelings of Greeks towards, 
71(1 

Maeonui, T03 

Magna Giaetia, 98, <141-5, 647, 666-73 
MagncMj 3(18 

M agiichia on Uermus, 57, 321 

Magnesia on Maeamler, Oo, 104, 105, 534 

Magnetos, no 

Mago, 642, 64.8, 662 

Malclius, jl>S 

Mali!, 78(1, 705 (i 

Mumetals, 005 

Muni Ionia, luitle of, 666 

Manihoden, 226 

Mania, 517 

Man tinea, 103; synoecism of, 312; alliance 
with Aigos, 440; and Athens, 44?; battle 
of (|iH iu\), .1 Mi broken up, 540; rebuilt, 
584; secedes from Aicudian League, 604 
sqq.; cavalry battle lit, 606-7; battle of 
(362 li.r ), 607-8 
Maps, early, 224 
Mamcamlu, 770, 778 

Marathon, 155; plain of, 237; battle of, 238 

iffl. 

Marclonhitt, 235, 253, 273 iqq.; death, 283 

Murt'olto, 758 

Musislius, 378 

Massaga, 787 

Massagoluc, jio 

MhhmuIui, 285 

Mausolus (Maussollos), 676-9 
Masacch, 758 
Mazucus, 760, 764, 765 
Muznrus, Li., 650 
Mccyherna, 437 
Mrdca, 75 

Media, rise and power of, 209-1 1; fall of, 213; 

conquered by Alexander, 768 
Medimnus, value of, 124 
UcdisM, origin of word, 213 
Mcditia, 805 
Mednm, 96 

Modem, and Medontids, 161-2 
Mogubalos, 230 
McgalwAis, 227 
Mogtilmus, 341 ,344 
Mogadon, aiehou (632-1 b.c.J, vjt 
Mogades, son-in-law of Clcisthones of Sic- 
yon, (48-9, 181, 185, 349 
Mogades, son of llippoeratcs, 199, 249 
Megalopolis, 384 sqq., 603, 685,694, 701, 719; 
buttle of, 808 

Megara, 55; colonies of, 83, 93; tyranny at, 
T47, jyi; war with Athens, 182-3; Mega- 
riaua at Platoon, 278; held by Athens, 337; 


Long Walls of, ib.; revolt of, from Athens, 
364; Athenian decree against, 377; Athe¬ 
nian attacks on, 422-3; revolution in, 423- 
allied with Athens, 703 
Megara, Hyblacan, 93, 288, 637 
Meidias of Athens, 693 
Meidias of Scepsis, 517 
Mckran, 798 

Melunthus, father of Codius, 160 

Meleager, 49 

Mclicertcs, 70 

Melissa, 146 

Melkarl, 70 

Melos, 7, g, 33; Athenian conquest of, 443-6 

Mcmnon of Rhodes, 737, 738, 741, 742 

Memphis, 339, 341, 733, 758, 739 

Mcnacnum, 296 

Menander, general, 736 

Mende, 434 

Mcneclidas, 391, 600 

Menclaan stronghold at Sparta, 29 

Menclaus, Harbour of, 611 

Menelaus, lung, 29, 37, 42 

Menidas, 762 

Mcuon, 304, 309 

Meicenaries, Greek, in Egypt, 38,108; Thra¬ 
cian in Greece, 317; m Persia, 501 sqq., 
373 , 624, 629 
Mcnnnadac, 103 
Mernplah, 11, 38 
Mesembrla, 83 

Messana, 9a, 286, 433, 626; captured by 
Ilimilco, 637, 643, 66s 
Messapians, 93, 98, 666, 667 
Messene, 120 

Mcssenc, new, foundation of, 389, 683 
Messcnia, 73; the land, 120; conquered by 
Sparta, 120 sqq.; revolt of, 330 (Third 
Messeniau War); Mcsscnians at Naupac, 
tus, 330; Messcnians with Athenians av 
Pylos, 420-1 • restoration of, in Messcnia 
390 sq.; at Messana, 644, 686, 719 
Motapioi; see Messapians 
Metapontion, 97 
Methone (Argolic), 421 
Mcthone (Messcnian), 386 
Methone (Pierian), 86, 427, 437, 600, 6S4 
Mcthyrona, 141, 393, 400, 485, 55 ° 

Modes, at Athens, 317 
Midas, 103 

Miletus, 41, 61; trade of, 83; colonies of, 83, 
8s; Lydians attack, 104; coins of, 107; 
trade of, ib.; colony of, in Egypt, 1>8; 
tyranny in, 140, 143, 188; rdalions to 
Lydia, 211, 230; Persian siege of, 233-4; 
dispute with Samos, 366; revolt against 
Athens, 471; treaty of (between Sparta 
and Persia), 471,316; taken by Alexander. 

m 78° , 

Milon, a Pythagorean, 303 
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Miltiades, elder, acquires the Chersonese, 
i«8-9 

Miltiwlcs, younger, 220, 229, 234, 230 sqq., 
238, 244 

Mimiiurmus, 104 
MimluruH, 481 

Mines, in Thrace, 364. See Laurion and 
Siphnos 

Minna, 16, 34, 422 
Minos, 16, 34, 37 , »7 
Minn Lain, 13 

Minyui', 31; at Thera, 109 
Mnusippus, 554-3 
Mnesieles, 357 
Mnoitut, 131 
Molossia, 320 

Money, Cretan, 10; at Sparta, 127; at 
Athens, 170. See Coinage 
Morgunlina, 91, (>,|t 
Alothones, 125 
Motya, 95, 033 .«///. 

Mulycn, 89 

Munyt'liitl, 155, 190; battle, at, 49s 
My tale, baltfe of, 283 
Mycalesitus, 470 

Mycenae, i«, 3h, 43-4i burning of, 54, 259, 
27 S, 330 , 33 " 

"iVlyi.eiiaeiin," conventional meaning <11, 17 

Mvronus, 397 

M ylue, 92, 644 

Mylusti, 676, 741 

Myntlus, 03, 741 

My remits, 230 

Myriuiidrus, 505, 744 

Myrnnjiles, strulejtos, 338, 341 

Myrsihts, 140 

Mysteries, 298 sqq., 475, 484 
Mytilene, 140, 188, 231; revolt against 
Athens, 395 mm.; rleruchies in, 390; revnlt 
of, 471; Cotton blockaded at, 485; joins 
Second Athenian League, 550; besieged by 
Munition, 742 
My us, 60 

N. 

Naharwittcs, 772 
Ntthopolassar, 209 
Naples, 87 
Nana-arid e, 1O9 

Nmirratift, ro8; liecttmes a city, 220 
Nnuparlus, 53 i occupied by Athens, 330, 
337, 342; Messeninns at, 330, .w, 40T; 
Demosthenes at, 406, 5*6 i Philip's do- 
signs on, 7055 Philip takes, 714 
Nauplla, 170 
Nausinicus, archoti, 549 
Navigation, ros 

Naxos, 9*; tyranny at, r 85 , 188; attack of 
ArUtagoras on, 230: Persian capture of, 


236; revolt from Athens, 323; clcrudiy in, 
350; buttle of (370 n.t:.), SS2 
Naxos (Sicilian), 91. 447 , 45 *, "3o; Nitxians, 
637, 001 
Neapolis, 87 

Nearelms, 795, 7 <) 7 , 799 . 804 
Netmciulnuxar, 210 
Nedto, to8, 144 
Nektanebns II, 011, 735 
Neieitls, 74, 100 
Nolens, 74 

Nemea, 442, 528, Oo(i 
Nentean games, 151 
NeodHinodes, 12S 
Neon, (1O2 

Neon (in l’liorist, (183 
Nestor, cup of, 43 , 74 
Nicaea (at Thermopylae), 713 
Nicaen, in Afghanistan, 783 
Nicaea, in India, 792 
Nicanor, 730, 813, 818 
Nicerattet, 434, 492 

Nicias, characlcr of, 408, 450, 402; opponent 
of Cleon, 417,18; wins Metlinne and t'y- 
tliera, 421; uognt lutes peace, 432; in 
Titrate, 434; Peace of, 437; opposition to, 
441; in Thrace, 445; opposes Sicilian ex- 
jiedition, 450; appointed general, 450; i» 
Sirily, 451 m/q. 

Nic.odes, 542 
Nicocreon, 542 
Nirodromua, 247 
Nicosl fetus, 4112, 443 
Nile, in Mycenaean art, f,s 
Nit-a (Megara), 55 

Nisaea, 55, t8;t, 337 , 347 , 4-2, 438, 4H3 
Nisyros, 70 

Nollies, nobility, in Homeric age., 47, 07-8 

Notmilbeles, at Alliens, 39(1, 4H0 

Notion, battle of, 484 

Nypsiiw, 657 

Nystt, 78(1 

Nysiteus, O53, (>$9 

O. 

Oaros, river, rij 
Obsidian, 7, 27 
Otlessus, 85 
Odysseus, 32, 83 
fli/yr.w.v, 44, hi, fix, 8a 
Oeneus, 49 

Oeniatlite, 34a, 40*, 408, 813 
Octane, 388, 480 
Oenomaus, 49 
Oemipliyta, battle of, 341 
Ollda, 85 
Qlpne, 407 

Olympia, So, 133. * 93 ,3301 temple and statue 
of Zeus at, 358; victory of Paeonius at 
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4? i; Gorgias (if, 483,514; Isocrates at, 340; 

I .yiiiiw at, 545 

Olympian Kami's, 133-6; festival of 428 B.C., 
3<jft; of ,484 k,o,, s<IS; of 364 B.C., 603 sq. 
Olympias, 673, 720, 726, (tea 1 
Olyntluis, 270, 377,427; leader of Chalcldian 
.League, 543,545;inPeloponnesian League, 
550, fioo; alliance with 1 Philip, 673; alliance 
with Alliens, fiys; reduced by Philip, 692 
Ompliis, 785 
Onclicslim, 730 
OiinmacrilUR, 196, 301 
Onmmirchus of KUvttea, 683-3 
Opis, 801 
Opus, 53 

Oracles, 81, 140, 132, 302, 389, 43a 
Ordimncmis ( Arcadian), 133, 592 
Orchmucmm (ltooolian),3t-3,32; adheres to 
Boeotian League, 153'; in Calaurian 
League, 170; Lacedaemonian garrison in, 
552; destruction of, 60a, 683; restored, 717 
Ornis, 346, 480, 692, 707 
Orutencs, 163 
Orltnc, 798 
Orncae, 3ra 

Oropus, 144; annexed to Bocotin, 153; won 
l>y Athens, 207,480; recovered by Athens. 
S52j neized by Thebes, 5941, 696; restored 
to Athens, 718 
Orphic religion, 297, 301-3 
Ortlmtforas, 147 
Orlygut, 93 

Ostracism, 248-9, 3 I 9 ) 445 
Oslralta, 3 tq 
< Ithryadea, 194 
Otys, 523 
Oxyorles, 781 
Oxydmees, 796 
Oxylus, 73 


P. 


Paches, 396 sgq. 

Pachynus, 656 

PtMoniamv, 411, 227, 670; 67a, 6-74 
Ptwonius, 43* 1 

Pagae, 347 
Pogasao, 33,. Jr, 084; 

PagnmlM, 434 

Paintings, historical, 358 

Palaces, Cretan and Mycenaean', compared, 


20 

Paleis, 375 
.Palestine, 16 , 736 
Palica, 296 
Pnllacopas canal, 804 
Pallas, giant, »« 

Palluue, In' Attica,. r86 
Pammenos, 683 

PamphyliR) Greek settlement of, 03,333,743 


Pan, at Athens, 241 
Panacton, 437 
Pandora, 72 
Pandosia, 96 
Pangaous, Ml., 673, C75 
Paiihellcncs, early instances of name, r$ij 
growth of Panhellenism, 152 
Panionion, 218 

Panormus, 94; coinage of, 618 
Panormus (in Achaea), 401 
Panticapaeum, 85, 364 
Paphos, 65 
PaTaetaccne, 768 
Paractacene (Sogdianj), 781 
Paraetonium, 759 
P&rlon, 85 
Parmenides, 305 

Parmenio, 674, 695, 720, 737, 738, 754, 761, 
764, 7 6S, 768, 77 *, 773 
Paropamsus, 774 
Paros, r6, 244 
Partheniae, 97 

ParyBatis, daughter of Ochus, 800 
Paxysatis, queen-mother, 501, 518, 523 
Pasargadae, 767, 800 
Paaion, 357, 571 
Patala, 797 

Pausanias, insurgent in Macedonia, 597 
Pausanias, murderer of Philip II., 721 
Pausanias, Spartan king, 496, 526-7 
Pausanias, Spartan regent, 280, 379 sgq., 309 
sgq,, 320 

Peithias of Corcyro, 402 
Pei then, son of Aganor, 797 
Pelargikon, Pelai'gjc wall,, at Athens, 31, 156 
Pehtsgians, 3*); Pelasgian tribes in the Troad, 
40; views os'to their race; 51, 156 
Pelasgiotis, 51 
Polios, 74 

Pelion, fort in Illyria, 728 
Pella, 543, 671, 673 
Pcllone, 588, 593, 808 

Pelopidas, 546-7, 551-2, 579, 597, 598, 6oi, 
693 

Pclopids of Mycenae, 37 
Peloponnesian Leaguo, 295; Athens joins, 
198; remodelling of, in 4th cent., 550 
Peloponnesus, name, 50 
Pelops, 37. So, 76 
Pcltae, 503 
Pelusium, 758 
Peneslae, 51 

Pottacosiomedimni, 167 
Vcntathlus, 285 
Pcnlcconters, 102 
Ponlhesilea, 75 
Peparelhus, 668 

Perdiccas L. king, 376, 437-8', 434, 671 
Perdiccas Il„ son of Amyntas, S 97 > 599 > ° 7 t, 
Perdiccas, general of Alexander, 734 
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Pcrgc, 742 

i’criancier, 143 sqq., 151 
Pericles, statesman, rise of, 310-33; chantc- 
tcr, 332; democratic measures, 334 sqq.; 
expedition to Corinthian Gulf, 343; recon¬ 
ciliation with Cimon, 343; reduces Kulmea, 
346; imperialist policy of, 34X sqq.; ele- 
ruchics established liy, 3413 sq.; suggests (t 
Panheilcnie congress, 350; restores temples 
of Attica, 35r sqq.; opposition to, 350; im¬ 
provements in Piraeus, 3(10; sends colonies 
to Italy, 3(12; visits the Maxine, 364; poli¬ 
tical position, 3(15; reduces Hamas, 3(10-7; 
places restrictions on comedy, 3(17; inti¬ 
macy with Protagoras, 370; his Megariiui 
decree, 377,379; admiral inn of Thucydides 
for, 3H1; ltis policy compared to that, of 
Theniistoclcs, 382; his strategy of exhaus¬ 
tion, 383-4, 386; reserve fund, 387; funeral 
oration, 387; his ideal of Athens, 387, and 
3(10, S f >8; expedition to Kpidaurtis, 300; 
deposed from slrategiu and condenmed, 
3<>o- t; death, 391 
Pericles, the younger, 391, 485 
IVrinlhus, 227, 325, 707, ysp 
I'erioeei, Laconian, subjects of Hparta, 113, 
trH, 12ft 
Pcrilwlor, 423 
Perrliaehi, 51 
Persephone, 298 
Persepolis, 7(10 

Persia, rise of, 313: peoples of empire of, de¬ 
scribed, 25 s; relations to Carthage, 280; 
relations with (fresco in 412 «.<!. and fol¬ 
lowing years, 471 sqq.; stale of, in 4th 
amt., 73 s; Macedonian conquest of, 734 sqq. 
Persians, character of, 13, 9x7 
Persls, Alexander’s com pies t of, 766 
Petlhaloi, 31 
Peueestas, 70s, 804, 80C 
Phaeslus, T30 
Phalae.cus, (i8(i, (194, 098 
Phalanthus, 97 

Pludnnx, Macedonian, ti75, 804 

Plutlaris, 285 

J’lianagoria, 85 

Plaines of Halicarnassus, xo6 

Phamx, 318 

PhitmabnsMM, 471, 480, 4K3, 300, 3/3, 5x6-8, 
.W 3 -S., WO. 535-7 
Pluiros, in Iindnauc, (146 
Phursalus, 370 
Pluisells, 393, 74a 
Pliasis, town, 85, 31a 
X’liayUtts, O84, 08 (> 

Pltetdias; see Phidias 
Pheidippidesj see Philippidcs 
Phchlon, 133, im 

Plterao, jr, 376; see Jason and Alexander, 
684, 683, 697 


Phidias, 334, 35 s , 3‘>r 
Phidilia, t2<> 

Phig.’dia, 358 

Philip il. of Marodon, 397; guardian ol 
Amyntas, (>7 r; successes against Illyrians, 
r.73, (174; gains Amphipnlis, (173; l'ydna, 
Poticlaca, (174; his mines, O73J his military 
reforms, (>73; opposes Phocinns, 03 .j-s; in 
Thrace, t>88; extent of his power in 333 
088; flellenism, (189; cliumctcnVil by 
Demottlheues, (>oo, 70(1; reduction of Chaf. 
cidice and Olynthus, <101-2; invited to in¬ 
tervene in J'hocifi, <194; receives embassies 
from Athens, (194-5; concludes pence with 
Athens, (103; reduces (lersohlcptes, (103; 
passes Thermopylae, OoH; crushes the I’ho- 
ciiuis, ib.; presides ut Pythian games, <199; 
attitude or Isocrates to, yoo; hen sues ar- 
ehtm of Thessaly, 701; sends renmost ranees 
to Athens on her unfriendliness, 703; pays 
supporters in Athens, 704.3; inlluenee. in 
Kulmea, 703; activity in Kpirus and west¬ 
ern Greece, 70s <1; expedition to Thrace 
(342-1 tut.), yoti; besieges IVrintluis, 707; 
and Ityzantiimi, ib.; feelings towards 
Athens, 701;, 719; called in by Ampbiclions 
(338 n.c.), 7ia; campaign of Chaeronca, 
714 sqq.; settlement of Gieece, 718 sqq.; 
designs against Pernio, 710; domestic, 
troubles, 7to-2o; murder of, 721; his 
work, 7si sqq. 

Philip, physician, 743 

Philip, son of Macuatnii, 7.87, 70(1-7 

Philippi, (173 

Philippldcs (vnig. Plteidippides), 237 
PlljlippopoltS, -foil 
Philippas, Theban poletuiu'ch, 34O 
Philistines, t(>, 70 
Philistus, (>47, 634, f>5<> 

PliiltRTiites, Peace, of, <>93; impeached, 703 

PhilomcIuH, <>8r-83 

Philosophy, in Ionia, 303 sqq., 308-7 r 

Philotns, 736, 773 

Philoxeiius, 7O3, 813 

Phliun, 54, 442, S43j aids Sparta against 
Thebes. 388; ueut rut, 394; member of quin- 
Luple alliance, <>oO 

Plioeaea, 39-60,219; Phncacana, 38s 
I'lioeinns, 34, 4950; attack Doris, 340; (lilies 
of Athens, 3415 wise Delphi, 34ft) secede 
from 2\theus, fft.j oligarchies in, in.; quarrel 
with l.ocria, 536,528; alliance, with Thebes, 
53K; power m 41U cent., (>80 sqq .j seise 
Delphi, 6Hij position and policy, (>8(1-7; 
height of ilwir supremacy, (>84; decline, 
694; Athenian policy concerning, in nego¬ 
tiations with Philip, (>9<>; reduced by 
Philip, and sentenced by Amphic Lions, 698 
Plioeiou, 6 qa; character, 703, 704; Demos¬ 
thenes on, 721; pro-Macedonian policy, 
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73 , 1 ! influence in Che time of Alexander, 
8o8, 809, 816, 817 
rhocis, S3 
Phoebidas, 53,1, 552 

Phoenicians, Oq sqq.\ in Spain, gr; in Sicily, 
or, 04; in Africa, or, 749 sqn. 

Phootijkes, original meaning of, 34, 71 
Phoenix, 34 
Phobic. 514, 603 
Phormio, 30°, 401 

1'koras, 314; assessment and lists of, 325,348; 

raised, 4ir 
I'luam tes, aoo 

Vhratra, phratria, 45; at Athens, 162 
Phrygia, Ilellespontinc, 739 
Phrygians, 37; migration of, 40; under Midas, 
ro.b ro-1, 742 

Phtyniohus, oligarch, 47s, 479 

I'htyniduts, tragedian, 234, 272 

Phllria, 38, st 

PhllitoUs, s 1 

Pirye, 185 

Phylakopi, 9 

Phylarchs, 318 

Phyle, fort, 403, 49 S 

i’/r.v/c, lube, 45 

Pliylltdas, 546 

Phyton, 646 

Pindar, 281, 282, 293, 294 
Piracy, 48 
Pirneon, 532 

Piraeus turd Us harbours, 250, 317 sq., 358, 
479 . 489; seized by Thrasybulus, 495,496; 
rain on, 534 
Pisa, so, rat, 13s, 607 
Pisamler, oligarch, 474 . 47 S 
Pisander, Spartan admiral, 524 
Pisidia, sor, 74a 

Pisintratus, leader in Mcgarian war, 183; 
tyranny of, 184-93; death of, 193; wives 
and sons of, 185-6 
Pitane, 737 
Pittacus, 141.188 
Pixodarus, 741 

Plague, at Athens, 389-90; at Syracuse, 039 
Plalaen, 153; relations with Athens, 206; 
battle of, 277 sqa .; Theban attack on (431 

.. .. \ _ ft . . _ . nnnillM ftf 4AA 



Plato. 361, 565, 367, 368, S7a; first visit to 
Sicily, 633; second, 634; third, 633, 818 
PleislarchuH, king, 27s 
Pldsloanax, king, 346. 43 *. 437 
Piemmyrion, 439 
Pleuron, 49 
Plutarch, tyrant, 692 
Pnytngoras, 54.2, 734 , „ . . 

pynx, place of Atiienian Ecclesia, 333 
pd*titar’K See Archons 


Polemarchus, 492 

Polemon, on Laconian cities, 117 

Poletae, at Athens, 173 

Polity, in special sense, 474,476,480,494,818 

Pollis, 333 

Polybiadas, 544 

Poiygnotus, 338 

Polypcrchon, 802 

Polyrrhenion, 130 

Polyzalua, 288, 292, 293 

Poiphyrion, 133 

Poius, 783-92 

Porus, the younger, 792 

Posidonia, 93 

Potidaea, 85, 143, 271; revolt from Athens, 
376; battle of, 377. 387; surrenders to 
Athens, 391; joins Chalcidian League, 343, 
600; taken by Philip, 674 
Pottery; see Vases 
Praesus, 130 
Prasiae, 31,170 
Prasias, lake, 364 
Pruritus, 331 
Praxiteles, 369 
Priapus, town, 738 

Prices in 6th cent, b.c., 173; in 5th cent., 
361 

Tricne, 60, air, 366, 334 
Probidi, at Athens, 470, 474, 476 
Proclcs, 73 

Procles of Epidaurus, 146 
Prodicus, 370 
Prometheus, 72 
Prophthasia, 773 
Prosopitis, 341 
Protagoras, 370-x 
Proto, island, 416 
Protesilaus, 737 
Prothous, 377 

Proxeuus, guardian of Aristotle, 818 
Psommetichus 1 ., 107-8 
Psommetichus II., 108, 144 
Psommetichus of Corinth, 144,146 
Psyttalca, 267 
Ptcleon, 437 

Pleria, 214. See Boghaz-Kcui 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 739, 776, 780 
Ptolemy of Alorus, 397, S 9 S . S 99 
Ptfion, Mt., 32 

Punishment, problem of justification of, 370 

Pura, 774 . 799 

Puteoli, 87 

Pydna, 86, 600, 673 

Pylae, in Babylonia, 306 

Pylus, 32, 60, 412 sqq., 437 . 44 °. 4 8 3 

Pythagoras, 302-3 

Pythian games, 130, 699. See Delphi 
Pythion of Megara, 346 
Pythius of Celaenae, 254 
Pyxus, 98 
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R. 


Karats 76R 

Ramses U. and fit, rr, 63 
Rationalism, 370-3 

Religion, pre-1 tellenic, in Crete, 15, 397 sqq.\ 
Orphic, 300 Siw. 

Republics, rise of, in Greece, 68 sq. 
KlnieeeluH, 186 

Rlicghun, t)Jj treaty with Athens, 385, 447, 
45 *. Am, Or/s, Ofo 

Rhoiliis, 32. 63, 47a, 524. 550, 676, 679. 707, 
700 

Hoads, prehistoric, 36, 101; the Royal Road, 
333 

Rome, H03 
Rosalie, 781 

Royalty, early Greek inRtilution, 45 sqg .; de- 
ditie of, 06 sqq., Macedonian, 670-1 

S. 

Sacred Hand, Theban, 550, 714; Carthagin¬ 
ian, 664 

Sacred Wars, 149, 34s 
Sadociut, 426 
SaluetliuH, 307 
Sitlaminiu, the, 452. 556 
Solum Is (inland), 1O5, i4>i owupierod by 
Athens, 182-3; decree concerning, 183; 
battle of, 366 sag. 

Salamta (Cyprian), 64-5, 344, 341-2, 754 
Salmacis, 742 
Salmonella 74 

Siimai'cnnil; see Marueauda 
Santos, 60,144; under PolycmtcB, aao-jr; Per¬ 
sian Heel at, 283; in the Athenian Confed¬ 
eracy, 324; revolt of, 366-7; centre of Atla¬ 
ntan democracy in 411 n.c., 474 «;?•■ hy- 
snnder reduces, 480; Cysandcr's divine 
iionoitrs at. 500; iilfinnoc coins of, 538; cap¬ 
tured by Tnnotheus, gyp; clerudiies in, 
590; blockaded by Chians, 677, 813, 816, 
Hr8 

Sumnthrnce, 535 
Sane, 430, 437 
San gala, 793 
Sappho, 141 

Sardanapiilus, 743, A’ee Assurbnnipd 

Sardinia, 218, 333, 286 

Sardis, 214. 217, a 2j, 332, 254, 537. 739 

Sarpon of Assyria, 208 

Satihansanca, 77a, 773, 774 

Sairapius, 323 

Salyrus, 490c 

Scepsis, S18 

Sclierla, 83 

Scldrus, 95 

Sciunco, growth of, in 5th century, 36B sqq. 
Sdllus, 514 


Scionc, 4J3, 415 
Srolus, 437 
Scopas, 680 

Sculpture, in Crete, 13; character of, in 4th 
century, 569 
Scylax, 785 

Scylletion (Scillace), 96, 64 7 
Scyllias, 262 
Scyrus, 322, 531 

Scythia, story of Persian expedition to, 227 
sQij.; relations. with Tlirace, 304, 708, 727; 
Asiatic, 776 sqq. 

Segesta, 8<j, 447, 449, 451, 614, 618, 632, 636 

Scistitihlkeia, >74 

Scistan, 773 

Selrucua, 789 

Sdiitmi, 93, 063 

Sclinus, 93, 290, 295, 449, (.14; deaLructicu 
of, 615; reoccupicd, 619, O50 
Sellasia, 488 
Sclli, Hi 

Selymiiria, 83, 483 
Sepeia, battle of, 246 
Serfdom, 48, 124, 131 
Scstos, 284, 310, 4H7, 599, 609 
Smithes, 513 
Seven Wise Men, 306 
Ships, wa 
Siliyls, 298 
Sieaiis, Hi), 94-5 
Sicels, 89, 629, 641, ( ; 4», titix 
Sicily, prehititorb: commerce with the Aegean, 
rO; colonisation tif, 88 sqg.; cnlopriw) of 
1 loriens in, 199; in first halt 0/ 5th century, 
280 sqq.; exports of, got; Athenian rela¬ 
tions with, 466 sqq.' t Athenian expedition 
against, 4.^0 sy</.; struggle will) Ciurtlmge, 
(114 xqq.; lustory of, in 41U century, 933 mjq- 
Sicitmua, u68, 371 

Skyrai, 54J tyranny of f'Jclslhcncs at, 147 
sqq.\ Athenian attempt on, 343,5311-3,588, 
59r; under Kupltrtm, 593-4 
Shlon, 70, 750-1, 753 
Shhiu (on Saronic gulf),, 

Siacuin, 188 
SupIlitHI, XOQ 
Simonides, 296, 272, 392 
Singe., 437 

Sinope, 83, ro4, 2*4,364, 51* 

Siplme, 424 

SiphtWB, 16, t07. 7d». 748 
Sipnid um, 667 
Siris, yft, its, 362 
Sisyphus, 74 
SltaUusa, 426 

Slavery, m; institution questioned, 373; 

revolutionary views concerning:, 567 
Smerdia, 233 
Smyrna, 3 u 
"Social War," 077-9 


5J3 
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Socialism, 567, 571 
Socrates, 441, 492, 561-6 
Sogdi, in India, 797 
Sogdianu, land, 776 sqq. 

Sogdiana, town, 778 
Soli, 744 
Solhon, 438 

Solon, and Ids reforms, 173-80; on Salamis, 
183; death, 185; legend concerning, 215-16; 
how regarded by oligarchs of later times, 


474 

Soltis^ 94, 642 
Sophists, 361; sqq. 

Sophocles, Antigone of, 372; official edition 
of Ids works, Sir 
Sophocles, general, 404 
Spain, *6; Phoenicians in, 91 
Sparta, 29; founds Taras, 97; constitution of, 
rij sqq .; conquest of Mcssenia, 11S sqq.-, 
conquest, of Tegcti and Tliyrcatls, *93-4; 
promotion of Peloponnesian League, 294; 
Ionian appeal to, 219; attack on Samos- 
221; Aristagoras at, 231; Athenian appeal 
to, before Marathon, 33*; help from, after 
the battle, 241; war with Argos (454 B.C.), 
346; relations with Athens and Aegina, 245 
sqq.; her activity In Persian war, 236 sqq.; 
dualoriness, 475; position and policy after 
Persian warn, 307 sqq.; revolt of Helots, 
339; Assemblies at, before tho Peloponne¬ 
sian war, 378; war with Athens, 379 sqq.; 
compacts with Persia, 475 sqq.; her supre¬ 
macy in Grceco, 408 sqq.; unfitness for em¬ 
pire, 490; town threatened by Thebans, 
first time. 588; second time, 606; depopu¬ 
lation of, 588; fined by Amphictionic 
League, 680, 698; supports Phociaus, 
08 (-4; attempts against Arcadia and Mes- 
senia, 685; Philip of Macedon at, 718 
Mpartolus, 437 
Sphacteria, 4x2 sqq. 

Kphodrias, 547 

Spitmnencs, 777, 778 

Spiihridal.es, 543 

Stagira, 448, 692, 819 

Ktatira, elder, 747 

Ktatira, younger, 800 

Stemchorus, 397 

Slhenelrtidas, 378 

Slratigoi , at Athens, *04, 448, 318 

Stratoclcs, 715 

Struthua, 534 

Strynion, R., Athenian settlements on, 341 
Sunium, 355; fortified, 470 
Susa, 343, 765, 801 
Susia, 77a 

Swords, Mycenacnn, 3*i Achaean, 37 
Kybaris, 03, 3<=V 6 ?« 

Sybaris, New, 364, 666 
Sybota, battle o f , 376 


Syennesis, 504 
Syme, battle of, 474 
Symmones, at Athens, 551 
Synoikia , at Athens, 158 
Syracuse, foundation, 92-2; colonies, 93; un¬ 
der Gelon, 286 sqq.; under Hiero, 293 sqq.; 
enlargement of city, 287, 447, 455; seizes 
Leontini, 449; expedition of Athens against, 
449 sqq.; fortification of, 455; coins of, 468; 
democratic reforms, 614; Hermocrates 
attacks, 610; under Dionysius I., 622 sqq.; 
Neapolis, 629; under Dionysius II. and 
Dion, 652-8; delivered by Timoleon, 66i» 
new democracy, 663; coinage, ib. 


T. 


Tachos, 6xx 
Taenarus, 310, 8x4 
Tagos, 51, 576, 700 
Tatnynae, 69a 
Tanagra, battle of, 34a 
Tanais, rivers, 776 
Tanais, town, 85 
Tantalus, 75 
Tapuri, 772 

Taras, 97, 124, *25, 666-7 
Tarcntum; see Tams 
Tarshish, 91 
Tarsus, 504, 743, 800 
Taulantines, 728 

Tauromenion (Taormina), 637,641, 643, 661 
Tasaarchs, 3t8 
Taxila, 785, 787 
“Tearless battle,” 592 

Tcgea, war with Sparta, 193-4; Tegcates at 
Platoea, 278, 281; refuge of Spartan kings, 
311,527; alliance with Argos, 314; defeated 
by Sparta, id., 443, S84; joins Arcadian 
League, 586; anti-Spartan, 605; Epamf- 
nondas at, 606; territory of, Increased, 7x0 


Tefeclfdes, 660 
Telcutias, 534-, 534, 544, 668 
Tclys, 302 
Temenus, 54, 73 
Temesa, 96 
Tempo, 359, 735 
Temple building, 145 
Tenea, 36 
Tenedos, 396, 742 
Tends, 144 
Teos, 59-60, 2x8, 471 
Teres, 350, 364 
Terillus, 286, 388-9 
Terina, 96, 666, 667 
Termera, 63 
Terpander, 143 
Tetrakomoi, 15# 
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Te.lrapnlis, Muratlinniun, 155, 158 
Thnles, 211, 218 
Thupsiuuis, 760, 804 
Tlmpsus (Sicilian), S47 
Tliara, 7(ig 
Vhnrfirhii, T63 

Tlinsos, colonisation of, 112; Persian con¬ 
quest of, 235; revolt from Alliens, 323,483, 
533 , f> 7 A 

Tlioageiies, Theban, 71s 
Tlieagcnes, tyrant. 140, 170 
Thebes (Hnentimi), 52, 70; legends of, 74; 
conduct inPersianwar, 264.,278-7 jThehan 
at* nek on Plataea, 384; position in Boeo¬ 
tian Confederacy, as.), 5.37, 338; seized by 
Spartans, 544; regains freedom, 548 at- 
lianee. with Athens, 348-30; sacred Loelios, 
3SIJ hegemony of, 382 sqq. ; involved in 
Sacred War, 882 sqq .; incites Philip, 804; 
parly in Alliens favourable to, 804, (>07; 
successful policy of, 701; alliance with 
Athens, 713-14; treatment of, by Philip, 
717, 724; siege mid destruction of, 730-3 
Thebes (Egyptian), 32, 33 
Themistvs, 48 

Tliemiatoeles, at Mara I lion, 240, 240; Ilia 
statesmanship, 230-1; at Artemisium, 2(12; 
before Submits, 2(13 0; after Kalamis, 2713, 
31a; his politieal position, 314; fortifies 
Athens, 313and Piraeus, 317oslra¬ 
cism of, 310; ilight, 320; death, it), 
Thengnls of Megnru, 144, 147 
Tlieopompus, 721 

Thi'nrk Fund at Athens, 373-3, oHq, 708 
Thera, preliistorie reimiiiui in, 29; 1 Waits 
In, S3, 108 

Thcrnnicnes, 474, 477, 479, 480 
Thermit, 338 

Thermae (Sicilian), 819,650 
Thermopylae, 230,884, (183, 897, 723, 818 , 

Thorcm, 288, 3H8, ape, 294 • ,, 

Thersander, 378 
Thecal leu, 67 

Theseus, and Amazons, 7s; union of Allien 
ascribed to, 138; on vases, 11)3; hones of, 

^{J2 

Thcsmthctw , t88 
Thespians, 283 
Thessalians, 31 
Tlicssnlinfis, 51 

Thosstilus {sec trogcsistratus), 193 
Thessitlim, son of Cinion, 433 
Thessaly, prehistoric reniuitts in, 3a; back¬ 
ward civilisation of, Hi,', Achaean settle¬ 
ments in, 37-8; emigration from, ,38; Thes¬ 
salian conquest of, 30; language of, 31, 123, 
2531 in Persian war, 237-9; Spartan expedi¬ 
tion to, 311; under Jason, S78J part of, 
under Macedonia, Soli; Tetrads of, 598; 
League, ii,; Theban expeditions to, jyO- 


60r; dependent on Bncolin, fiot; alliance 
with Alliens, 808; l’hoditn power in, 883-4; 
passes under Maci-don, 883; Philip in, 898; 
lie Ik-coiiii-s arehon of, 701; Mrarchies of, 
701; revolts against Alexander, 725; revolts 
after his death, 818 

Theirs, Attic, 189; under Solon, 173, 334 
Thibron, 318, 334 
Thoricus, 31 
Tliollimrs III., 23, 31 

Thrace, Persian rompicst. of, 225 king¬ 
dom of Teres, 384; of Kitulccs, 428-7; Mace¬ 
donian cmiquests in, <19(1, 70(1, 708; Alex¬ 
ander’s campaign in, 727 8 
Thrasybiilus, Athenian leader, 478, -|8r, 

403 , 500 - 7 , SiS, 578 „ , 

Thrasylnthis, brother of Micro, 288, 21)5 
Thrasyhultis, lyranl of Miletus, 140, 144 
Thrasydacus, 292, 295 
Thrasyllus, Argive general, 442 
Thnmyllus, Atlienimi, 478, 481, 485 
Thrnsyniclidas, 413 
Thronion, 53, 388,1,83 
Thucydides, liistm iun, 309,314,378; coni rust 
with Herodotus, 380; I'criclcnii sympa¬ 
thies, 3,Si, 385, 387j iiccimitt of plague, 
380; instance of partiality (?), 380; on the 
revolutionary spirit, 403 4; on Ninas, 4119; 
on Cleon, 418-9; general in Thrace, 4.19; 
banished, 430; tm Athenian reduction of 
Melos, 44O; descriptive passage!, cited, 4(14, 

- 485; on tin- revolution of the l-'imr Hun¬ 
dred, 477 ; on Antiphon, 474,478; recall of, 
4 88 

Thucydides, statesman, 349, 338 

Ttmrii, 383, 447, <144, 087 

1 Itynmeluiros, 480 

Tliymoctadae, r8i 

Thynians (Itilliynians), <84 

Thyre? Its,. .194, 387 

Ti, or 'I'aid,’ Egyptian queen, 33, 34 

Tinmrdius, 702 

Timn, 245 

Tim11cral.es of Winder., 328 
Timolcim, 800 sqq, 

Timonassa, 185 

Timoihoua, 353 sqq., 338-7, 374, 399, 800-1, 
877-8 

Tirihazus, 334, 541 

Tlrytis, prn-Mycennenn settlement at, 17; 
fortress of, 17; palace of, ao; painting at, 
20,31; kings tri, 38; destruction of, 34, 137, 

liHsaphc.tws, 47 11 474 » 48*1 4 « 4 , 3«>t, 507. 

S09-IO, 518-7, 329 

Tithraustes, 323, 598 
Tnlntitles, 342,34s 
Tombs, prehistoric, 21-3, 29 
Torone, 430. 437, 800 
Tragedy, origins of, 192 
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Prapmis, 83, 511 
Trcrians, 104 
Triballi, 70Q, 726 
Tribes, Greek, <15 
Tricraichy, 318, 335 
Tribbolon, 412 
Trjphylia, 514, 593, 602 
Triptolemus, 299 

Triremes, invention of, 102; crews of Athe¬ 
nian, 317 
Trfitmili, 63 
Troad, the, 510 
Troezen, gs, 17°, 34 *. 342 
Trojan war, 42 sqq., 61-3 
Troplionius, oracle of, 81 
Troy (Ilissarlik): tst and 2nd cities, 9; 3rd 
and 4th settlements, 39; stir city, 40, 42; 
6th cily (Priam's), 40; fall of, 42; source 
of wealth, 41; subjects of, ib.\ traditional 
(late of fall, 42, 76; Alexander the Great at, 
737 

Turslia, the, 38 

Tyndaris, 643, 647 

l'yrminis and tyrants, 139 sqq. 

Tyre. 69, 750-1; siege of, 751 sqq. 
Tyrrhenians, 38 
Tyrtaous, rai, 122-3,129 

U. 

Utica, gt 
Uxians, 765 

V. 

Vaphto (Baipeiov), cups of, 29. See Amyclae 
Vases, Cretan, 11, 14; Mycenaean, 27; in 
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Egypt, 32-4; Dipylon, 166; Attic of 6th 
and 5th ccntuiies, 192 
Vine, cultivation of, 4, 45 

W. 


Writing, early Aegean, 7,15, 44; alphabetic, 
introduced, 70 

X. 


Xanthippus, 249, 258, 284, 314, 319 
Xenophanes, 225, 303 

Xenophon, Anabasis, 501, 508; leads the Ten 
Thousand, 510 sqq .; retirement, 513-4; at 
Coronea, 529; criticises Sparta, 545; ad¬ 
miration for Sparta, 566; onLeuctra, 581; 
De Vecligalibits, 81 r 

Xenophon, Pseudo-, ’A 0 i palav XIoXcrria, 
410 

Xerxes, 252 sqq., 320 
Xuthus, 22 

Z. 


Zab, rivers, 509 

Zacynthus, 415. 538, 554, 656, 659 

Zadmcarta, 772 

Zaleucus, 138,363 

Zancle, 92 

Zariaspa, 778 

Zenis, 516 

Zeugllae, 168, 334 

Zeus, 6,15,49; Xenios, 48; Lacedaemon, 115; 

Uranios, ib. 

Zoroaster, 209 
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